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PEEFACE. 


Our  work  for  1881  is  now  completed,  and  the]  Seventh 
Volume  of  the  New  Series  of  The  Sunday  School 
Teacher  is  before  our  Eeaders. 

It  has  been  our  aim  during  the  year  to  promote  in  some 
degree  the  mental  improvement  of  our  co-workers  in  the 
cause  of  Christian  Education  and  the  general  efficiency  of 
the  Sunday  School  system  throughout  Great  Britain  and 
its  Colonies.  How  far  we  have  succ  ceded  others  must  be 
the  judges. 

The  steadily  increasing  sale  of  the  Magazine,  however, 
among    our   constituency    in    the    Colonies,   leads    us  to 
indulge  the  hope  that  our  labours   have    proved   helpful 
to  them. 

Fellow-workers,  too,  at  home  have  rendered  much  valuable 
assistance.  Various  communications  received  from  time  to 
time  indicate  a  growing  interest  in  The  Sunday  School 
Teacher,  and  incite  us  to  increased  efforts  to  render  its 
pages  yet  more  adapted  to  the  object  for  which  they  are 
specially  prepared. 

We  give  at  the  close  of  the  Index  to  this  volume  a  brief 
programme  of  our  arrangements  for  the  year  1882. 

In  dependence  upon  the  Divine  blessing  we  venture  upon 
renewed  labour  with  confidence  and  hope. 
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Ey  the  Ebv.  W.  M.  STATHAM,  Harecourt,  Canonbury. 

HERE  can  be  no  good  work  done  in  this  world 
without  enthusiasm.  I  do  not  mean  fanaticism, 
bub  intelligent,  wise,  and  well-directed  zeal,  in  the 
fulfilment  of  every  noble  ideal. 
We  all  want  to  make  the  best  of  ourselves,  and 
the  best  of  our  spheres  of  work.  I  have  seen  a  little 
pamphlet  called  "Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres.*'  That 
certainly  was  a  slender  enough  acreage  to  call  a  farm, 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  well  planted,  well  matured,  and  at  last 
well  recompensed. 

Oar  greatest  danger  in  this  age  is  the  loss  of  enthusiasm  in  our  work, 
and  our  work  is  one  that  the  cold  hand  of  duty  can  never  discharge ; 
it  must  be  the  outcome  of  the  warm  heart  of  love.  Not  that  love 
can  ever  reign  without  a  ministry  of  service  1  A  firm  will,  an 
enlightened  mind  and  a  quick  conscience,  these  are  all  needful  for  our 
great  campaign. 

Let  mo  say,  first  of  all,  that  our  work  can  only  be  sustained  by 
personal  individual  enthusiasm.  It  cannot  be  done  by  committeeism 
alone  or  confederation  alone.  I  remember  hearing  of  a  Church  that 
was  very  united,  but  a'critio  said,  **  Yes ;  they  are  all  frozen  together." 

Januaby,  1881.  B 
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And  this  enthaBiasm  is  not  to  be  ephemeral.  It  is  to  have  in  it 
a  qniet  earnestness  bom  of  the  deep  conviction  that  Christ  had  a 
pasnon  for  humanity^  and  loved  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  men. 
If  once  we  are  touched  with  ihat^  and  see  Gk)d*8  ideal  within  the 
breast  of  every  child,  we  shall  go  to  our  work  with  a  sublime  and 
joyful  consecration.  Think  of  it  1  I  mean  of  the  ideal  itself.  Some 
enthusiasms  are  good  in  their  way.  We  have  Abt  enthusiasms,  which 
help  to  lift*  the  nation  out  of  mere  sordidness,  and  I  am  right  glad 
that  there  are  many  efficient  Art  schools  in  the  land.  We  have 
scientific  enthusiasms,  which  have  led  physicians  to  inject  the  poison 
into  their  own  veins  to  test  experiments  which  are  to  affect  others  : 
shall  we  be  less  enthusiastic  in  our  work  P  Some  are  enthusiastic  at 
the  "  canvas "  that  they  may  bring  out  in  beauty  the  human  face 
divine :  shall  we  be  less  enthusiastic  in  our  work,  we  who  have  to 
bring  out  by  Grod's  help  on  the  canvas  of  a  child's  heart  the  likeness 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  P 

Now  if  an  enthusiasm  is  awakened  in  my  soul  I  must  do  all  I  can 
to  KXEF  IT  ALIVE.  Make  companions  who  will  keep  it  aliv&  Head 
books  that  will  keep  it  alive.  So  on  the  other  hand,  no  merely 
ETHICAL  test — that  is,  whether  a  theory  is  wrong — ^must  be  my  standard 
of  conduct  in  relation  to  Christian  duty.  I  must  be  guided  by  the 
law  of  love  to  Christ,  I  must  consider  what  will  most  conduce  to  His 
kingdom  and  glory  in  the  work  I  have  undertaken  for  His  name's 
sake.  We  will  suppose,  then,  that  we  have  the  ideal  that  I  have 
spoken  of,  and  that  we  are  trying  to  realize  it  by  the  will  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  If  this  be  so,  we  shall  make  all  bear  upon  the  chief  end. 
We  shall  he  otirselves,  and  teach  naturally,  I  believe  the  most  suc- 
cessful teachers  are  those  that  know  best  how  to  turn  truth  into  life — 
the  truth  they  see,  and  hear,  and  read.  I  have  never  been  in  favour 
of  mere  "regulation  '•*  work.  We  ought  to  develop  the  powers 
peculiar  to  us,  and  which  will  work  pleasantly  to  us.  Painters  do  not 
copy  one  another's  methods,  they  work  out  their  own  way,  and  so  you 
can  know  men  by  their  works  anywhere,  in  Italy,  America,  or  Eng- 
land ;  and  a  good  teacher  simply  makes  method  a  servant  but  never  a 
master.     Take  care  of  this.     *'  Be  yourselves." 

But  perhaps  you  say,  My  own  self  is  not  a  very  good  self.  Then 
improve  it !  but  always  along  the  lines  of  your  own  constitution.  One 
has  a  pictorial  fancy,  another  has  no.  imagination  at  all.  One  has 
grace  of  suggestiveness,  another  has  power  of  elaboration  only.  One 
can  teach  by  the  Ufe-studies  uf  the  week,  another  by  the  book-studies  of 
the  closet :  **  there  are  diversities  of  operation,  but  the  same  spirit 
worketh  all  in  all." 

We  have  one  especlial  consolation  amid  the  ever-changing  ages,  and 
that  is  this — childhood  is  ever  with  us,  and  apart  from  the  preservation 
of  population,  it  is  a  blessed  t  hing  that  the  young  child  is  here  to-day. 
The  world's  heart  is  thus  kepr  y<  ung  and  the  Church's  energies  wisely 
directed  in  the  care  and  culture  uf  the  coming  race. 
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This  work  will  never  grow  out  of  fashion,  or  grow  old  !  It  is  worth 
while  then  to  treat  the  work  itself  with  reverence.  Robert  Baikes,  like 
Abraham,  will  be  *'  the  father  of  the  faithfnl  "  to  all  generations ;  and 
long  after  you  and  I  lie  **  each  in  our  narrow  bed/*  there  will  be  the 
long  race  of  successors  who  try  to  make  childhood  blessed  in  the  name 
of  Christ, 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  our  work  should  have  largely  to  do  with 
character.  That  is  a  poor  result  of  teaching  which  leaves  a  child  acquainted 
with  the  way  a  bed  was  let  down  through  an  Eastern  roof»and  ignorant 
of  the  way  in  which  selfishness  changes  its  masks,  and  deceives  the 
heart  with  its  shifting  delusions.  We  look  not  only  to  the  cross  for 
forgiveness,  but  to  the  power  of  the  cross  to  truly  save  us  from 
selfishness  and  sin.  And  here  let  me  say  that  with  anti-Christian 
teachers  in  our  leading  towns  and  cities  it  becomes  those  who  have  to 
do  with  senior  scholars  to  show  them  how  the  cross  alone  will  aid  the 
true  brotherhood  of  men.  Socialistic  schemes  all  break  down  through 
the  selfishness  inherent  in  our  common  humanity;  a  few  men  filled 
with  guile  could  and  would  mar  any  endeavours  to  regulate  society  by 
a  sham  equality;  but  the  gospel  which  inspires  personal  sacrifice 
does  not  rob  us  of  our  honest  rights  in  the  name  of  brotherhood, 
but  stimulating  all  true  and  wise  ambitions  yet  constrains  us  to 
'^  look  not  every  man'  on  his  o?m  things,  but  every  man  also  on  the 
things  of  others  " — this  is  the  best  solution  of  all  problems.  Yes,  tell 
the  sons  of  the  working-classes  that  you  have  not  taught  simply  a 
salvation  from  Gehenna,  but  a  salvation  also  from  the  vices  of  the 
human  heart  and  from,  the  sins  of  society  at  large. 

But  you  have  come  to  a  time,  it  is  said,  of  riper  and  broader  education. 
Most  men  laugh  at  the  three  B's  now.  It  is  not  as  in  the  old  days  of 
which  deorge  Eliot  speaks  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Tulliver.  ^*  All  the 
learning  my  father  ever  paid  for  was  a  bit  of  birch  at  one  end  and  the 
alphabet  at  the  other."  !N'o !  we  have  come  to  days,  thank  God,  when 
School  Boards  give  an  excellent  education  all  round.  Well,  it  is  said 
sometimes,  you  must  raise  the  standard  of  your  teaching.  True, 
but  take  care  how  you  say  that,  lest  you  dishearten  some  of  your  best 
teachers.  Beligion  on  one  side  is  a  matter  connected  with  intense 
spiritual  life,  and  with  a  charm  of  influence  which  God  gives  to  the 
humblest;  and  remember  these  are  the  priceless  gifts  which  you 
cannot  gain  by  mere  skill  or  method.  I  have  heard  speeches,  some- 
times of  rather  a  pronounced  character,  about  a  better  style  of  teaching; 
remember  that  this  is  a  gradual  growth  and  not  a  sudden  gifb. 

The  result  of  all  our  work  will  and  must  be  tested  by  what  beeomes 
of  our  senior  scholars  —  for  if  we  lose  them  we  lose  all.  Now 
I  want  them  to  remember  just  this — that  when  we  ask  them  to 
consecrate  themselves  to  Christ  we  do  not  give  that  invitation  in  a 
lugubrious  way,  as  much  as  to  say,  We  know  it  is  not  a  very  cheerful 
invite,  but  do  come.  Nay,  rather  it  is  the  most  cheerful  invitation  we 
can  ever  give  to  any  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  men.     Beligion  is 
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DOt  alone  deliverance  from  danger.  It  is  blessedness,  it  is  the  highest 
part  of  nature  pleased  and  satisfied.  Beligion  is  not  an  accident 
of  human  life!  As  the  ear  is  made  for  sound  and  Qod  made  it 
musical,  so  the  soul  is  made  for  God,  and  He  is  the  blessed  God,  and  I 
am  blessed  in  knowing  Him  and  dwelling  in  Him,  through  Hif|^  dear 
Son,  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  I  do.  not  invite  the  young 
simply  to  leap  into  a  lifeboat  to  leave  a  wreck.  I  ask  them  to  join  in 
a  voyage  to  the  sacred  isles  of  the  blest. 

Then  I  would  have  the  senior  scholars  remember  that  we  want  what 
the  Arabs  call  "  the  braves,"  that  is,  courageous  helpers  to  carry  on 
the  war  against  evil  in  all  our  leading  towns,  and  in  our  villages 
too.  It  requires  courage  to  be  an  earnest  Christian  as  much  as  ever  it 
did,  for  Stuartism  in  morals  is  again  opposed  to  Puritanism  in 
England.  The  tides  of  pleasure  in  our  towns  are  carrying  away 
whole  argosies  of  precious  treasures,  and  we  must  be  brave  enough  to 
say  *'  No  "  to  all  invitations  where  we  cannot  ask  our  Master  to  go 
with  us.  We  have  not  only  to  avoid  the  frivolous  and  the  gay,  we 
have  to  cultivate  interest  in  the  pure  and  the  good.  Do  let  u& 
remember  that  we  exhaust  our  moral  forces  and  need  to  renew  them 
in  every  way  we  can.  As  all  I  touch  draws  away  my  warmth,  so  my 
contact  with  the  world  draws  away  my  strength,  and  I  must  renew  it 
by  communion  with  all  that  is  elevating  and  inspiring. 

We  are  all /lisappointed  at  times  that  we  cannot  fulfil  our  ideals. 
The  author  is  always  more  than  any  work  he  ever  wrote.  The 
painter  sees  better  pictures  on  the  blank  canvas  than  ever  he  can  put 
there.  Phidias  saw  more  in  the  unhewn  marble  than  ever  he 
could  mould  into  forms  of  beauty.  So  is  it  with  Churches.  We  have 
our  ideal  of  teaching,  but  how  far  short  we  come  I 

And  here  let  me  first  suggest  that  we  can  only  teach  well  by  enjoi^ 
ing  our  worJc ;  we  must  cultivate  the  spirit  of  delight  in  it.  In  this 
sense  as  well  as  in  many  others,  **the  joy  of  the  Lord  is  our  strength ! " 

And  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  in  cheerful  surroundings  in 
Sunday  schools.  Just  as  some  vestries  would  never  be  tempting  to  the 
most  eager  **  brokers,"  so  some  schools  are  destitute  of  the  element  of 
brightness.  Bring,  in  summer,  some  sweet  flowers  with  you  whenever 
you  can,  and  do  your  part  to  make  the  whole  work  a  joy. 

The  senior  scholars  should  especially  interest  themselves  in  those 
schools  where  they  have  gained  spiritual  good.  Gratitude  demands  it. 
Stick  to  the  old  ship,  even  if  it  is  a  humble  one.  But  do  something  ! 
Bo  the  do-able  as  soon  as  you  can.  When  I  was  waiting  at  a 
railway  station  one  day,  a  lad  dressed  in  the  livery  of  a  linen  jacket 
passed  me,  and  I  said,  **  Well,  my  lad,  what  do  you  do,  eh  1  *'  He 
looked  at  me  and  said,  "  I  grease  the  wheels,  sir !  "  Thank  God  for 
that,  I  thought.  I  should  like  a  multiplication  table  made  out  of  you, 
for  that  is  what  we  want !  somebody  to  ease  and  help — especially  to 
grease  the  wheels,  for  there  are  plenty  to  put  grit  upon  them  by 
discouragement. 
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And  then  we  all  of  us  want  not  merely  to  speak  truth,  but  to  make 
it  interesting.  A  man,  a  woman,  can  speak  for  any  length  of  time 
when  not  well  prepared — it  is  like  extempore  preaching,  so-called, 
there  is  not  the .  slightest  reason  in  the  world  why  some  preachers 
should  ever  stop,  save  for  refreshment  and  sleep.  What  we  want 
is  to  seal  home  the  truth  with  apt  image  and  wisely  worded 
counsel.  Whenever  you  read  or  note  anything  to  do  you  service,  then 
do  not  pin  it  as  a  collector  does  dead  butterflies,  but  keep  it  alive  in 
your  heart,  and  turn  it  into  truth  for  the  Sunday  class. 

The  riches  of  Christ  are  unsearchable.  The  most  living  subject  of 
study  to  the  greatest  minds  in  this  age  is  Christ.  There  is  Dr. 
Farrar's  work  and  Dr.  Geikie's  work,  and  see  how  they  are  read  I 
Well,  they  are  not  dry,  there  is  plenty  of  imagery  in  them. 

Don't  be  afraid  of  infidelity  in  your  towns.  It  is  poor  work.  The  heart 
will  never  feed  upon  negations.  The  religious  nature  is  in  every  child, 
and  that  nature  is  like  a  self-righting  life-boat — scepticism  cannot  sink 
it;  if  it  is  plunged  into  the  waters  of  doubt  it  cannot  be  kept  down,  it 
rises  again  I  Leave  the  Bible  to  speak  for  itself.  Do  not  defend  it. 
I  remember  a  little  gentleman  (he  could  not  help  being  little)  rising 
as  a  speaker  at  a  meeting  and  saying  he  was  going  to  speak  in 
defence  of  the  Bible.  Very  good  I  But  you  could  scarcely  see  him 
under  the  magnificent  shadow  of  the  great  Bock  of  Ages.  I  think  it 
well  that  teachers  should  understand  the  evidences,  historical,  pro- 
phetical, and  miraculous,  for  the  inspired  word  of  God;  but  it  is  best 
of  all  that  they  should  remember  the  Bible  is  its  own  witness  to  the  world. 

Some  time  ago  I  was  reading  of  a  wanderer  in  the  prairies  of  the 
West  who  lost  his  way,  and  having  "  nuggets  '*  in  his  possession  he 
took  vast  care  not  to  trust  himself  to  strange  companions.  Night 
came  on  and  the  shadows  fell  over  the  trackless  forest;  at  last  a 
gleam  of  light  was  seen  through  the  trees,  it  came  from  a  wooden 
little  shanty  sort  of  a  home  in  the  forest ;  the  traveller  stole  to  it,  and 
glancing  in  he  saw  an  old  man  and  an  old  woman ;  he  tapped  and 
went  in.  It  happened  that  he  was  an  utter  sceptic,  and  had  long  been 
^ead  to  divine  things.  The  aged  couple  offered  him  some  repast  and 
all  they  could  offer  as  a  resting  place  in  the  shape  of  a  shake-down  bed 
on  the  floor.  Oh  !  he  didn't  mean  to  sleep,  not  he,  he  meant  to  keep 
one  hand  on  his  revolver  and  the  other  on  his  gold.  Presently  one  of 
the  aged  couple,  before  turning  in  to  a  little  side  sleeping  room,  said, 
"  Stranger  1  before  we  rest  we  always  read  a  chapter  from  the  good  old 
book  and  have  a  word  of  prayer."  In  that  prayer  the  old  man  prayed 
for  the  stranger  within  their  gates.  When  they  turned  in,  the 
stranger  laid  down  and  slept — slept  like  a  top — perhaps  making  the 
same  whirring  noise.  However,  he  slept,  and  thought,  as  they  say  in 
Yorkshire,  "  nowt  **  of  gold  or  revolver !  When  he  woke  he  wondered 
how  it  was  !  Had  he  not  determined  to  rest,  but  not  to  sleep  f  How 
oame  it  about  that  he  slept  P  And  then  he  remembered  that  it  was  the 
good  old  book  and  the  prayer  that  quietly  did  it  alL     Yes  !  that  is  the 
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evidence.  The  Bible  makes  the  home — ^makes  Yiotoria's  home,  and 
makes  every  tme  English  home  I  And  it  is  a  comfortable,  safe,  rest- 
ful thing  in  a  human,  as  well  as  in  a  divine  sense,  to  love  the  Bible. 

That  is  your  text-book  I  Oldest  in  history,  sublimest  in  philosophy, 
sweetest  in  poesy,  and  above  all  able  to  make  us  ''wise  unto 
salvation."  I  for  one  am  glad  that  it  is  being  re-translated ;  let  the 
fine  gold  be  freed  from  all  alloy  and  accretion  of  human  mistake.  And 
as  the  Bible  speaks  for  itself,  it  follows  that  Sunday  school  teachers 
are  amongst  the  truest  enemies  alike  of  infidelity  and  inhumanity  in 
all  the  world.  Lectures  against  scepticism  are  good  in  their  way,  but 
the  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  teachings  of  the  Sabbath  school 
from  week  to  week  are  the  best  ageilcies  of  all  for  confirming  the 
fidth  of  the  soul. 

Then  think  of  your  material !  What  a  back-ground  to  work 
on!  Artists  choose  difierent  back-grounds.  Some  choose  red, 
some  blue,  some  a  very  peculiar  green,  but  there  it  is  I  and 
iit  is  seen  through  all  the  work!  Your  background  is  what? 
Ak  immobtal  souIi.  a  child  is  more  than  a  cathedral  I  A  child  is 
loftier  than  the  Alps.  I  take  a  little  child  to  the  Himalayas  and  on 
the  loftiest  peak  I  place  the  child.  Magnificent  are  the  mountains, 
but  that  little  child  is  greater  than  the  mountain&  These  shall 
perish,  but  the  child  shall  remain ! 

And  our  work  does  not  reveal  all  its  value  ai  once  even  in  this  world. 
You  prepare  fpr  the  future  times.  I  was  travelling  with  a  child 
one  day  when  the  lights  were  in  the  carriage  in  broad  daylight. 
"  What  were  they  for  P  "  said  the  child.  The  lights  did  look  strange 
in  the  garish  light  of  day. 

'^  Wait  a  while,  child  1 "  Presently  in  the  dark  tunnel  the  child 
understood  it  all !  We  are  getting  ready  the  lights  which  will  shine 
in  the  dark  places  of  their  after  experience — ^in  years  to  come — a 
light  in  the  dark  places  of  sorrow  and  separation.  Yea,  a  light 
even  in  the  ''  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.'' 

.   '^I  think  I  can  see  my  way,'*  said  a  little  dying  child  to  a  mission- 
ary in  Jamaica,  from  whom  I  heard  it.  . 

"  See  your  way,  my  child  P  "  **  Yes,  sir."  **Thou  wilt  show  me  in 
the  path  of  life  :  in  Thy  presence  is  Ailness  of  joy,  at  Thy  right  hand 
there  are  pleasures  for  evermore." 

Teachers  should  make  use  of  nature  and  science  whenever  they 
can  1  I  &131  greatly  in  favour  of  pleasant  little  lectures  by  able  men 
on  week-days,  on  the  eye,  the  hand,  the  atmosphere,  the  heavenly 
bodies,  the  birds  of  Scripture,  and  the  plants  1  Oh,  how  fond  children 
are  of  flowers  and  fields  1  I  had  been  praying  with  a  dear  little 
child  who  lay  a-dying,  and  after  I  had  left  the  room  and  had  come 
down  stairs,  I  heard  the  little  thin  voice  say :  ''  Mr.  Statham,  Mr. 
Statham.**  I  returned  to  the  room,  and  the  dear  little  wistful  fistce 
looked  at  me,  and  the  voice  said,  "Are  there  any  green  fields  in 
heaven,  Mr.  Statham  P  "     I  could  only  quote  the  verse, — 
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"  Sweet  fields  beyond  the  swelling  flood 
Stand  dressed  in  living  green.  ** 

I  wish  we  had  more  really  senior  teachers.  A  sprinkling  of  grej 
heads  in  a  Sunday  school  is  beautiful !  Our  little  ones  at  home 
cannot  be  an  excuse  for  ever !  They  grow  up  in  time,  and  it  would 
indeed  be  well  if  in  the  evening  the  old  love  for  the  Sunday  school 
would  return,  and  the  .  &thers  take  up  the  sweet  toil  of  earlier 
days  !  With  the  new  toil  I  am  sure  would  come  also  new  joy  to  the 
heart.  And  here  let  me  say  what  we  all  want  is  a  spirit  of 
encouraff&ment  alike  iu'^  superintendents:  and  teachers.  Suppose  I 
have  to  give  an  address,  here  are  three  heads  : — 

1.  Blame  the  noisy  ones. 

2.  Criticise  the  unprepared  ones. 

3.  Condemn  the  unpunctual  ones. 
I  will  alter  these  heads  my  way  : — 

1.  Praise  the  quiet  ones. 

2.  Congratulate  the  prepared  ones. 

3.  Commend  the  punctual  ones. 

I  can  leave  the  application  to  itself !  Encourage  the  weak,  the  timid, 
the  nervous,  the  anxious,  and  you  will  have  done  more  to  make  a 
good  school  than  by  all  your  lectures  on  method  and  order. 

Paul  leads  Timothy  to.  stir  up  the  gift  that  is  in  him,  or  literally 
to  stir  up  thB  fire  that  is  in  him,  and  we  all  know  what  comes  to  fires 
that  aro  not  stirred  up !  "There  are  plenty  of  people  to  put  out  the 
fire  !     We  need  to  fan  it  into  a  brighter  flame. 

Every  year  some  of  our  workers  die,  but  we  never  hear  of  their 
regretting  the  time  or  strength  they  spent  on  the  Sunday  school. 
!Ni  ever  !  When  the  evening  comes — and  it  comes  to  some  very  early — 
and  the  bars  of  amber  and  gold  are  round  life's  setting  sun,  what  a 
joy  it  will  be  to  think  that  the  glorious  harvest  is  on  **  the  other  Aide 
of  Jordan  '* — that  we  shall  meet  many  who  will  be  our  joy  and  crown 
of  rejoicing  in  the  last  great  day  !  ^The  STnaXL  and  the  great"  are 
there  :  not  only  Augustine,  Chrpsostom,  Luther,  and  Melancthon,  but 
children  too,  who  have  fought  their  little  fight  as  children,  and 
finished  their  course  with  joy. 

We  have  the  noblest  ideal  of  any  workers  in  this  work — it  is  all 
summed  up  in  this — childhood  for  Christ,  and  childhood  Wke  Christ. 
May  the  Spirit  be  poured  out  from  on  high  !  May  the  bfeinner  of  the 
Cross  be  raised  high,  and  the  bugle  note  be  clear  I  May  we  find 
multitudes  in  the  valley  of  decisipn ;  and  when  the  roll  call  is  heard 
may  you  and  .1  stand  in  our  lot  at  the  end  of  days,  as  the  faithful 
soldiers  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.     Amen. 
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IOTHING  is  better  qtulified  to  impreas  the  mind 
of  ft  thoughtful  teacher  than  the  eight  of  bis 
new  roll  book.     The  old  one  has  become  very 
familiar   duriog  the  fifty-two   Snndaya   it  has 
been  in  ase,  and  as  week  by  week  ita  record  ot 
work  done  haa   grown   nnder  the  hand  of  ita 
er,  he  haa  been  reminded  how  rapidly  every  oppor- 
ty  for  nsefnlnesB  passes  away.     Bat  when  the  last 
y  for  the  year  has  been  made,  and  the  old  corn- 
on  is  laid  aside,  the  sight  of  the  new  roll  book 
I  its  pages  as  yet  unstained  by  a  single  mark,  tella 
e  forcibly  than  one  likes  that  the  opportunities  of 
past  are  gone  for  ever.     While  the  year  is  still 
tpired,  —  while     there     yet    remain   to    ns     some 
ugh  few)  weeks  or  even  days,  we  are  apt  to  stifle 
regrets  for  past  insufficiency  by  resolntions,  earnest 
sinoere  enough,  as  to  the  iiiture.     Though  eight 
ine  months  have  gone,  and  there  is  little  result  to 
show  for  them,  we  console  ourselves  by  a  determination 
to  be  more  diligent  henceforward — a  consolation  which  might  be  more 
real  if  the  determination  vi&^  more  'fitithfuUy  carried  oat.     But  some- 
how the  declining  year  never   seems  to  be  actually  leaving  ns  till  its 
last  day  is  ended  and  ita  last  honr  has  expired.     The  new  roll  book  telh 
u$  of  the  past — and  the  story  it  tells  is  frequently  a  very  sad  one. 

The  names  of  onr  scholars  do  not  remain  the  same  from  year'to 
year.  From  this  new  book  we  omit  some  that  will  henceforth  be  to  ns 
little  more  than  memories — perhaps  pleasant  ones,  possibly,  aUs, 
painful  and  sad.  Onr  scholars  outgrow  the  Snnday  school — do  they  all 
pass  fVom  the  class  to  the  Church  P  Amid  all  the  discnssion  as  to  the 
best  means  of  retaining  our  elder  scholars,  the  fact  remains  indispat- 
able  that  no  method  is  likely  to  be  so  effectual  as  the  exercise  of  a 
atroag  perianal  infinence  by  the  teacher  upon  each  individual  scholar. 
Hence  names  in  our  roll  book  should  not  represent  merely  the  means 
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of  distingmsbing  between  one  child  and  another  for  registering 
attendance  and  kindred  purposes^  bat  they  must  be  to  us  the  re- 
presentatives of  real  living  personalities.  That  is  to  say,  they  shonld 
each  bring  np  before  ns  at  all  times  a  clear  conception  of  the  child  to 
whom  the  name  belongs,  as  one  with  whom  we  sustain  a  vital  relation- 
ship. Nor  should  that  relationship  cease  when  the  name  is  removed 
from  the  class  register.  Gatherings  of  '^  old  scholars  *'  are  sometimes 
held  with  both  pleasure  and  profit ;  ought  wo  not  to  retain  somewhere 
a  registrar  of  "  old  scholars/'  with  whom,  by  means  of  an  occasional 
visit,  or  a  letter  when  a  visit  is  impracticable,  we  may  continue  a  help- 
ful association  during  those  dangerous  years  that  follow  the  age  at 
which  most  scholars  leave  us  P  If  this  were  done,  names  that  now 
fiuddenly  disappear  from  the  roll  book  would  be  still  preserved  in  some 
form  or  other,  and,  what  is  better  still,  our  iuflaence  over  our  scholars 
would  often  continue  both  to  their  advantage  and  ours. 

Hardly  second  in  importance  to  the  thoughts  that  cluster  round  the 
old  names  omitted,  are  those  that  presen*}  themselves  as  toe  enter  new 
ones  in  our  register.  These  new  scholars  are  coming  under  our 
influence  for  the  first  time.  Let  us  be  very  careful  as  to  the  nature  of 
first  impressions.  Sach  impressions  are  often  very  lasting.  Quite 
irrespective  of  any  thought  or  intention  on  our  part,  these  new  .comers 
may  conceive  ideas  about  ourselves  and  our  lessons  which  may  render 
almost  nugatory  all  our  efforts  to  instruct  and  benefit  them.  Or,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  may  be  so  influenced  by  the  impressions  of  the 
first  interview,  that  their  young  hearts  may  open  to  our  teaching,  like 
the  flower-bud  to  the  genial  warmth  of  the  sunshine.  If  the  new 
scholar's  first  glimpse  of  his  teacher's  face  finds  a  kindly  smile  there-— 
if  the  first  words  spoken  in  his  hearing  or  to  him  have  a  loving  ring 
about*  them — if  the  first  visit  to  the  class  be  welcomed  by  a  cordial 
grasp  of  the  hand — there  may  grow  out  of  these  things,  trivial  as  they 
seem,  results  more  momentous  than  one  is  able  to  conceive.  Fellow- 
teachers,  as  you  enter  fresh  names  in  this  clean  new  book  of  yours, 
just  pause  a  moment  to  consider  how  you  can  best  deal  with  those  who 
enter  your  class  for  the  first  time. 

One  more  thought  presents  itself  as  we  look  at  our  new  roll  book. 
With  the  opening  year  comes  the  commencement  of  a  new  course  of 
lessons.     Old  truths,  conveyed  in  old  familiar  words,  but  still  ever 
new.     One  great  charm  of  the  regular  lesson  system  now  so  universally 
adopted,  is  the  variety  which  it  secures,  and  nowhere  is  the  truth  of 
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the  old  *'  saw "  more  vividly  realized  than  where  dhildreii  are  con- 
oemed:  '' Variety  is  oharming."  It  is,  perhaps,  beoaiue  Utile 
children  are  so  much  more  nataral  than  adolts  that  they  delight  in 
variety.  Monotony,  sameness  —  is  it  not  weariness  to  ns  all,  bat 
especially  to  the  yonngP  Bat  how  few  among  as,  save  those  who 
have  a  special  genius  for  freshness  and  novelty,  can  altogether  avoid 
the  danger' of  '^ repeating  ourselves"!  Ministers  are  sometimes 
charged  with  this  fault,  and  not  always  without  reason.  Need  we 
wonder,  then,  if  teachers  fall  into  the  same  evil  ways  P  The  arrange- 
ment which  compels  us  from  time  to  time  to  leave  the  ruts  into  which 
we  have  settled  is,  therefore,  quite  a  providential  one ;  for  with  a  new 
lesson  list  come  the  timely  warning  against  sameness.  Fresh 
subjects — new  methods — ^new  illustrations — ^these  are  urged  upon  ua 
with  new  force  as  we  handle  our  new  roll  book. 
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THE     GLAD      NEW     YEAR. 

(A  Christian  Watchword,) 


Buna  for  the  Old  Year  dead  ! 

Sing  for  the  "Sew  Year  bom ! 
Bing  for  the  nightless  days. 

Clear  as  the  shining  mom. 

Through  all  the  glad  Kew  Year ! 

Sing  for  the  glad  New  Year, 

Circling  its  path  of  light ! 
Sing— for  this  New  Year's  Day, 

Ending  my  soul's  long  night. 
Heralds  a  glad  New  Year ! 

Sing,  for  the  Morning  Star, 
Greeting  my  heart  hath  sped. 

Veiled  in  the  Day-spring's  light- 
Light  that  shall,  growing,  spread 

Through  all  the  glad  New  Year ! 

Sing,  for  the  Sun  hath  risen. 
Clothed  in  His  fervent  might — 

Jesus,  with  healing  wings, 
Jesus,  the  world's  true  Light- 
Gilding  my  glad  New  Year ! 

Bing,  for  now  evermore 
'    Brightly  thflie  Sun  shall  rdgB  I 
Light  of  etelnal  day. 
How  can  He  wax  and  wane- 
Bun  of  my  glad  New  Year  P 


Sing,  for  in  strength  it  shines',. 

Shadowless  light  of  God  ! 
Bright,  then,  my  path  shall  be. 

Bright,  as  by  angels  trod, 

Through  all  the  glad  New  Year  ! 

Bringing  my  heart  to  Him, 

Telling  Him  all  its  sin, 
Telling  Him  all  my  thoughts, 

Light  shall,  without,  within. 

Brighten  the  glad  New  Year ! 

This,  then,  my  joy  shall  be. 
Living  each  day  in  light : 

Walking  with  Him  in  love. 
Eaith  shall  increase  to  sight 

Through  all  the  glad  New  Year  i 

Sing,  then,  the  Old  Year  dead  ! 

Sing,  too,  the  New  Year  bom  I 
Bing  of  the  soul's  night  past ! 

Sing  of  the  glorious  mom  I 

Through  all  the  glad  New  Year 

Bing,  then !  Yea,  cUtvays  sing  ! 

Singteg  keeps  heaven  in  sight  I 
Wouldst  thou  be  full  of  Christ  P 

Bing  of  Him  day  and  night 

Through  all  the  glad  New  Year, 

Bdwik  C.  Wbenfobd,  in  American  Sunday  Ma^azine^ 
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By  G.  HOLDBN  PIKE. 

HE  present  is  suoli  a  singular  world,  and 
one  in  which  our  shrewdest  calculations  are  so 
often  baulked,  and  our  most  far-seeing  prog- 
nostications so  .frequently  falsified,  that  a 
very  little  of  life  experience  teaches  us  not  to 
disparage  anything  merely  because  it  is  unpromi- 
sing. History  teaches  us  that  the  grandest  refor- 
matory movements  had  the  most  unlikely  origins ; 
that  auspicious  events  came  to  pass  at  times  when 
least  looked  for ;  that  discoveries  which  have  proved 
lasting  blessings  to  the  race  were  made  by  men  whose  powers  were 
not  suspected.  The  same  principle  holds  good  in  the  world  of  nature. 
The  broad  river  rises  in  a  Uttle  spring ;  puny  insects  are  builders  of 
islands ;  the  cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand  overspreads  the 
brass-bound  firmament  until  the  parched  desert  is  transformed  into 
a  firuitfiil  plain.  In  point  of  fact,  unlikely  things  as  we  see  them,  or 
seem  to  see  them,  would  wear  a  very  different  face  if  we  could  look 
upon  them  as  they  are  seen  by  God. 

The  case  of  the  Sunday  school  is  very  analogous  to  the  things  we 
have  mentioned ;  and  because  no  two  boys  are  alike  it  is  impossible  to 
judge  of  what  they  will  become  by  established  rules.  Indeed,  before 
passing  judgment  at  all,  we  should,  in  so  far  as  is  possible,  place 
ourselves  in  the  lad's  situation,  remembering  that  all  alike,  whether 
young  or  old,  are  creatures  of  circumstances.  In  a  general  way  it  is 
always  promising  to  see  a  boy  with  a  good  deal  of  the  hoy  in  him ;  for 
it  is  a  healthy  symptom  when  nature  asserts  herself,  although  there 
may  be  freaks  and  traits  which  run  counter  to  our  own  taste.  At 
the  same  time,  oorrect  observation  is  an  art  which  to  be  mastered 
requires  that  we  learn  to  draw  reasonable  inferences  and  to  make 
proper  allowances.  Thus  a  scholar  with  superior  home  advantages, 
one  who  is  comfortably  dothed  and  well  fed,  is  not  necessarily  more 
promising  than  his  less  fortunate  brother,  merely  because,  at  present, 
he  Jbas  more  knowledge  and  a  sleeker  skin.  We  commend  what  is 
good  in  the  one  instance,  while  in  the  other  we  have  to  make 
aUowance  for  vicious  associations  and  a  squalid  home.  The- -things 
which  are  least  lovely  in.  the  fortunate  boy  may  not  really  belong 
to  his  disposition  at  all,  but  may  come  from  an  artificiiJ  oanse; 
and  viee:t3er»a,  his  companion  &r  similar  reasons  may  appear  better 
than  he  really  is.     By  all  means,  let  ns  avoid  a  mistake,  which  may 
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result  in  life-long  disaster,  by  looking  at  either  through  the  green 
spectaoles  of  personal  prejudioe.  A  diamond  out  and  polished  may 
be  detected  by  anybody ;  an  ednoated  eye  alone  can  disoover  the  same 
gem  surrounded  with  a  rough  covering  among  worthless  associates  in 
its  .native  bed. 

While  prosecuting  their  work  Sunday  school  teachers  will  naturally 
expect  to  encounter  a  full  share  of  discouragement  which  faith  and 
perseverance  must  overcome.  No  great  project  is  unpromising 
because  at  the  commencement  the  outlook  is  gloomy,  otherwise  the 
Sunday  school  movement  itself  need  never  have  been  inaugurated. 
When  we  think  about  unpropitious  circumstances  and  unpromising 
boys,  let  us  try  to  realize  what  were  the  surroundings  of  Baikes  in 
Gloucester  a  hundred  years  ago.  No  day  ever  had  a  darker  morning ; 
no  reformer  ever  had  to  mould  more  uncanny  material.  Those  who 
looked  askance  on  the  innovation,  and  perhaps  thought  the  eccentric 
journalist  somewhat  beside  himself,  seemed  to  have  all  the  laugh 
on  their  side.  What  adventurous  person  before  had  ever  evei^ 
hinted  at  the  possibility  of  taming  the  vicious  offspring  of  vicious 
parents,  who  on  Sundays,  and  at  all  other  times  when  not  else- 
where confined,  rendered  the  streets  of  Gloucester  a  scene  of  riot 
and  immorality  P  What  would  have  deterred  weaker  natures  acted 
as  a  stimulus  to  the  leader  in  the  new  enterprise,  and  thus  proved 
his  strength.  In  the  dispensation  of  providence  it  is  frequently 
ordered  that  the  very  things  calculated  to  make  an  undertaking  look 
unpromising  are  the  most  telling  incentives  to  action  which  even  an 
angel  could  use.  When  God  condescends  to  answer  His  servants' 
doubts  at  all  it  is  in  a  command  to  go  *'  forward." 

But  as  regards  our  immediate  subject,  could  we  not  easily  show 
that  very  many  of  the  men  who  have  done  most  in  the  way  of 
influencing  their  own  and  future  ages  were  as  boys  decidedly  un- 
promising P     To  take 

John  Bunyan 

as  one  familiar  example,  we  know  only  little  about  his  school- 
masters ;  but  we  can  hardly  think  that  the  tutors  of  Bedford  Grammar 
School  saw  any  reason  to  suppose  their  pupil  would  ever  rise  in  the 
world  above  the  low  level  of  the  family  tinkering.  Hamanly  speak- 
ing, what  was  there  in  the  allegorist  during  his  early  years  to 
show  that  he  was  cast  in  a  finer  mould  than  other  boys  P  Though 
morally  not  worse  than  his  fellows,  he  must  have  seemed  to  be  much 
lower  in  the  social  scale.  Saspected  of  being  a  gipsy,  and  living 
among  the  lowest  associations,  he  showed  so  little  aptitude  for  learn- 
ing that  by  the  time  he  grew  up  he  had  forgotten  almost  everything 
unassociated  with  his  calling,  and  the  village  games  in  which  he 
found  his  chief  delight.  Such  powers  as  he  inherited  seemed  to  find 
expression  in  violent  bodily  exercises  by  day  and  wild  dreams  by 
night.    A  wanton  boy— who  could  have  predicted  that  he  would  write 
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the  most  popular  of  religious  books  P    The  chosen  vessel  of  Grod  was 
fae  whom  men  most  despised. 

When,  as  a  little  bey  playing  with  other  little  boys  in  the  street  of 
Bn  Irish  town, 

John  Philpot  Ourran 

first  attracted  the  notice  of  the  kind  clergyman  who  undertook  to 
pay  for  his  education,  there  oould  have  been  no  promise  of  the  future 
eminent  lawyer  in  his  young  face  and  lively  jokes.  The  patron  who 
took  the  youngster  off  the  streets  and  sent  him  to  Trinity  College 
could  hardly  have  explained  his  procedure  otherwise  than  that  he 
had  "  a  fancy  "  in  the  matter.  He  may  have  acted  in  faith,  and  in 
that  case  he  had  a  promise  which  was  not  likely  to  be  disappointed  ; 
but  the  prospect  from  the  human  standpoint  was  simply  a  common- 
place one.  How  Gurran  advanced  step  by  step,  distinguished  himself 
at  college,  won  all  that  man  could  win  at  the  bar,  and  became  Master 
«kf  the  BoUs,  are  facts  known  to  all  readers  of  Irish  history.  If  it  be 
said  that  he  inherited  the  rarest  gifts,  we  reply  that  he  was  hardly 
more  fortunate  in  possessmg  those  gifbs  than  he  was  in  finding  a 
Christian  friend  just  at  the  critical  turning-point  of  youth.  Only 
few  can  overcome  all  the  obstacles  which  bar  their  coming  to  distinc- 
tion, but  timely  counsel  may  lead  the  least  taloited  into  paths  of 
usefulness. 

George  Whitefleld 

as  a  boy»  was,  perhaps,  even  more  unpromising  than  cither  of  the 
examples  above  mentioned;  for,  bom  and  reared  in  a  public-house, 
among  the  most  undesirable  surroundings,  his  nature  partook  of  his 
associations.  According  to  his  own  account  of  himself,  he  was 
addicted  to  lying,  swearing,  stealing,  gaming,  pernicious  reading 
and  other  vices ;  so  that  had  some  human  seer  been  commissioned 
to  go  into  Gloucester,  and  put  his  hand  upon  the  future  great  revival 
preacher  of  the  eighteenth  century,  about  the  last  comer  to  be 
searched  would  have  been  the  "Bell  Inn."  There,  however,  the 
boy  was  learniog  in  the  school  of  human  nature  the  things  which 
would  be  useful  to  him  as  a  man,  and  as  a  champion  of  the  Gfospel  in 
an  evil  world.  His  mother  may  have  been  unfortunate  in  having 
inherited  no  better  home  than  a  public-house ;  but  instead  of  yielding 
to  despair  as  regarded  her  sod,  she  gave  him  good  counsel,  and, 
according  to  her  ability,  shielded  him  from  bad  influences.  What 
followed  is  known  to  every  one — the  unpromising  boy  listened  to  what 
was  said,  turned  into  better  ways,  formed  better  habits,  until,  in  the 
end,  evil  was  overcome  with  good,  and  Whitefield  stood  forth  as  one  of 
the  greatest  reformers  of  his  age.  It  is  hardly  correct  to  say  of  such 
instances  that  the  child  was  father  of  the  man ;  for  the  child,  as  the 
young  and  tender  tree,  gave  no  promise  of  the  abundant  fruition 
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of  after  dftys.  Evil  within  had  to  be  conquered,  new  life  and  strength 
had  to  be  imparted  bj  the  Spirit  of  God  before  either  Whitefield 
nr  Bnnyan  attained  to  their  foil  power.  Promotion  oomee  from  Qod 
alone;  and  who  shall  say  how  often  it  is  giyen  as  the  reward  of 
fiuthP 

Were  it  necessary  to  multiply  exampIeB,  numbers  of  other  eminent 
men  might  be  mentioned  who  were,  as  boys,  altogether  unpromising. 
Who,  while  they  were  at  school,  would  have  predicted  that  either 
QoldbRnith  or  Johnson  would  rise  to  the  distinction  they  afterwards 
attained  P  A  spendthrift  without  any  steadiness  of  purpose,  the  first 
was  destined  to  wander  oyer  the  Continent  before  he  fbimd  his  proper 
calling ;  the  second  was  partially  blind  with  the  seeds  of  hypochondria 
in  his  constitution.  It  thus  appears  that  the  teachers  of  boys  haye 
never  cause  for  despair  on  account  of  the  apparent  lack  of  promise  they 
detect  in  their  charge.  Common  experience  teaches  that  it  is  easier  to 
misjudge  than  it  is  to  judge  correctly.  In  regard  to  his  own  scholars, 
at  iJl  events,  hope  should  ever  spring  up  within  the  teacher's  breast, 
because  tliey  are  material  to  be  moulded  according  to  his  own 
individual  skilL  Luther's  tutor,  who  always  politely  saluted  his 
pupils  whenever  he  entered  the  school-house,  had  some  reason  for 
what  seemed  like  ultra  politeness;  for,  said  he,  ^'In  future  years 
these  lads  will  be  the  doctors,  the  ohanceUors,  the  electors,  the 
senators,  and  the  rulers  of  Germany  and  of  the  world."  Let  Bnglish 
teachers  work  in  that  spirit — knowing  nothing  of  unpromising  boys — 
and  they  are  not  likely  to  lose  their  reward. 
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TABS  an    of    mighty    nie:   the 
night 

Is  dark  and  long, 
The  road  fiml;  and  where  one  goea  right, 
Six  may  go  wrong. 

One  twinkling  ray 

That  o'er  some  dond 
Hay  deartnueh  away* 

And  guide  a  crowd. 

Ood's  saints  are  ahining  lights :  who  stays 

Here  long  must  pass 
O'er  dark  hills,  swift  streams,  and  steep 
ways 

As  smooth  as  glass 


But  these  all  night, 
Like  candles,  shed 

Their  beams^  and  light 
Us  into  bed. 

GRiey  are  mdeed  our  pillar-fireit 

Seen  as  we  go : 
They  are  that  etty's  shining  spires 

We  tnKvel  to. 

A  sword-like  gleam 
Kept  man  from  sin, 

First  out ;  this  beam 
Will  guide  him  in. 

Hbvbt  VAuaiTAir. 
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By  Hbs.  H.  B.  FATJLL, 

AVIHOR  OP  "  BOBBBT  BaIKE8  ASD  HIS  SCH0L1B8,"  XTO. 

XTBING  the  year  1880,  the  Centenary  of  Sunday  Schools  has  been  the 
all-absorbing  theme  in  eyery  religioiis  community  in  B^gl^Ti^  tOid  its 
colonies ;  it  may  be  pleasant  to  recall  one  fact  npon  which  the  success 
of  the  moyemeht  has  so  greatly  depended,  especially  during  the  last 
fifty  years. 

At  the  time  when  the  founders  of  Sunday  schools  so  nobly  exerted 
themselves  to  save  the  ignorant  and  neglected  children  of  Gloucester 
and  the  neighbouring  towns,  the  little,  ragged,  iU-trained  objects 
they  gathered  around  them  were  not  only  totally  ignorant  el  the  rudiments  of 
education,  but  even  of  the  very  existence  of  decent,  moral,  -or  religious  pimoiples ; 
paid  teachers  were  on  that  account  therefore  absolutely  xiecessary. 

In  spite  of  this  fact,  all  honour  is  still  due  to  those  men  and  women  who  caught 
some  of  the  spirit  of  their  great  leader,  and  fought  the  battle  against  ignorance, 
profanity,  and  sin  with  such  wonderful  success,  not  so  much  for  the  payment, 
as  from  love  and  pity  for  those  little  ones  of  whom  the  Saviour  said, — 
'*  Suffer  the  little  duldreA  to  come  unto  Me,  and  forbid  them  not." 
Still  more  honour  is  due,  however,  to  those  teachers  who,  at  an  hour  when  the 
great  scheme  was  tZoeatened  with  collapse  for  want  of  funds,  came  nobly  forward 
and  offued  their  servioes  gratis.  Bolton,  in  Yorkshire,  on  this  account  is  far  more 
worthy  of  renown  than  Blenheim  or  Waterloo,  for  there  the  standard  of  the  cxoea 
was  first  raised  by  Dissesiten  tio  instract  the  young  *  *  without  money  anid  with- 
out price." 

This  noble  example  was  quiokly  followed  in  other  towns,  and  among  the 
teachers  who  then  came  forward  so  readily,  we  should,  no  doubt,  if  a  reeord  of 
their  names  had  been  preserved,  find  many  who  in  their  early  days  had  themselves 
been  Sunday  sdiolars.  Some  few  instances  of  this  are  named  in  the  * '  life  of  Bobert 
Baikes,"  and  it  can  be  easily  understood  how  those  who  knew  the  value  of  Sunday 
school  teaching  by  experience  would  be  ready  to  devote  their  Sunday  hours  of 
rest  in  trying  to  save  from  destructioa  other  children  as  ignorant  and  neglected  as 
they  themselves  had  once  been.  These  lovers  of  Sunday  schools^  from  personal 
experience,  were  soon  joined  by  others,  equally  influenced  by  a  longing  to  obey 
the  great  Master's  command  to  His  erring  disciple—**  Feed  My  lambs." 

Other  and  various  motives,  as  time  progressed  and  the  numbers  of  Sunday 
schools  increased^  drew  young  men  and  women  into  the  ranks,  some  of  whom 
possessed  the  power  of  explaining  abstruse  or  difficult  subjects  in  simple  and 
even  childlike  phraseology.  The  author  of  **  The  Peep  of  Day"  possessed  this 
power  to  a  great  extent.  The  writer  has  known  more  than  one  child  weep  over 
the  descriptions  of  oar  Saviour's  life  so  touchingly  told  and  so  easily  read.     To 
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teoolitn  with  this  powor,  howerer  imall,  Hub  effort  bxings  its  own  reward,  if  his 
or  her  heart  la  truly  in  the  work.  What  can  repay  the  eamett  endeavour  to 
explain  a  diffleult  Bible  dootiine  or  precept,  or  to  relate  a  Bible  story  in  timple 
language,  more  than  the  i^pearanoe  of  eager,  uptomed  fkoes  that  gaze  at  the 
q^eaker  with  sparkling  eyes  and  parted  lips  P  And  the  effort  after  aU  is  not  dilB- 
eult.  When  a  child's  attention  is  once  gained  by  a  homely  yet  startling  phrase, 
it  can  easily  be  retained  and  kept  np* 

"Teaebing  we  lean,  and  giving  we  rstaln 
The  birth  of  intellect;  when  domb,  forgot** 

This  assertion  should  and  often  does  .apply  to  Sunday  school  teaching  more 
than  to  any  other  on  account  of  the  subjeoti  taught  Many  iustances  could  be 
adduced  to  proTC  that  while  trying  to  explain  in  simple  language  the  meaning  or 
tendency  of  some  doctrine  or  precept,  the  conscientions  Sunday  school  teacher  has 
been  almost  startled  at  a  new  and  sudden  light  falling  upon  the  subject,  rendering 
clear  what  was  before  obscure  or  hard  to  be  understood*  And  this  fact  illustrates 
the  promise  of  higher  authority  than  the  truism  of  a  poet — "  He  that  watereth 
shall  be  watered  also  himself." 

In  looking  back  on  the  history  of  Sunday  schools,  even,  from  their  commence- 
ment^ but  more  especially  during  the  last  fifty  yean,  it  is  a  surprising  fact  to  find 
that  not  only  women  of  high  position  in  England  haTe  been  teachers  in  these 
schools,  but  also  men.  Divines  of  all  denominations,  statesmen  of  note,  mission- 
aries, and  others  whose  names  are  spoken  of  with  reverence,  have  been  Sunday 
school  teachers. 

It  is  said,  and  the  remark  has  been  often  verified,  that  the  greatest  minds  are 
the  most  capable  of  presenting  difficult  subjects  in  the  simplest  form  whether  ia 
writing  or  spesking.  Perhaps  to  this  fact  we  may  attribute  another.  Many  .a 
man  has  been  induced  to  become  a  minister  or  a  missionary  by  the  discovery 
that  he  possessed  the  power  of  arresting  the  attention  of  Ms  Sunday  school  class 
by  using  simple  language,  and  explaining  difiioult  subjects  in  words  suited  to  their 
understanding. 

In  a  future  paper  the  writer  hopes  to  bring  forward  some  remarkable  instances 
of  this  fact,  but  in  the  present  paper  it  may  perhaps  be  interesting  to  the  reader  to 
have  personal  history  which  verifies  the  remark  mentioned  above — ^namely,  that 
** statesmen  of  note"  have  been  Sunday  school  teachers.  To  do  this  more 
pleasantly  I  will  set  aside  the  third  person  and  use  the  first. 

I  once  heard  from  the  pnlpit  of  a  Wesleyan  chapel  that  three  consecutive  Lord 
Chancellors  of  England  had  been  Sunday  school  teachers.  Lord  Selbome  (Sir  R. 
Palmer),  Lord  Hatherley  (Sir  W.  Page  Wood),  and  Lord  Cairns  (Sir  Hugh  Cairns). 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  statement  was  a  true  one  with  respect  to 
the  Jirst  and  the  laitf  but  I  know  it  to  be  true  in  the  case  of  Lord  Hatherley 
from  personal  acquaintance  with  the  facts,  and  from  his  own  recent  statements. 
Duiing  the  year  1870,  my  husband  was  for  a  few  monihs  taking  duty,  with 
Archdeacon  Jennings,  rector  of  St.  John's,  Westminster.  On  the  first  Sunday 
morning  of  his  engagement,  he  accompanied  the  other  curate  to  the  schools  to  open 
them  with  singing  and  prayer. 

After  this,  as  soon  as  the  classes  were  in  order,  my  husband  was  taken  round 
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bj  his  oompanion  to  wo  their  working,  but  not  to  intornipt.    While  proceeding, 
after  leaving  the  eohools,  to  the  church,  the  carate  asked — 

Did  you  notice  an  elderly  gentleman  among  the  teachers  in  the  boys*  schoolP  ** 
Tes,"  was  the  reply ;  *'  and  it  struck  me  as  unusual  for  a  gentleman  or  lady 
of  such  an  adranced  age  to  be  a  Sunday  school  teacher." 

'*  Perhaps  it  is  so/'  he  replied  with  a  smile,  "  b,ut  there  are  circumstances  con- 
nected with  that  gentleman  more  unusual  than  his  age.    Who  do  you  think  he  is  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  imagine,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Only  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,*'  said  the  other  curate. 

"  Is  it  possible  P    Does  he  come  often  ?  " 

*'  Often ! "  replied  the  curate,  '*  why,  he  has  been  a  teacher  in  these  schools  for 
five-and-twenty  years.  He  and  Lady  Hatherley  are  the  most  regular  and  punctual 
of  our  teachers." 

''And  is  Lady  Hatherley  also  a  teacher?"  asked  my  husband  with  increased 
surprise. 

**  Certainly  she  is ;  you  must  haye  noticed  her  in  the  girls'  school." 

<<  I  remember  now  that  I  did  notice  a  middle-aged  lady,"  he  said,  and  then 
asked  suddenly^ 

*'  How  do  the  children  address  these  personages  P  '* 

**  As  the  others  do — *  Yes,  teacher ;  no,  teacher,'  and  so  on.*' 

I  had  opportunties  during  my  husband's  residence  in  Westminster  of  verifying 
-what  he  told  me,  and  my  estimation  of  the  then  Lord  Chancellor  and  his  lady 
rose  immensely  in  consequence. 

Some  of  my  readers  may  have  read  in  the  papers  that  about  four  or  five  years 
after  the  date  of  my  husband's  residence  in  Westminster,  Lord  and  Lady 
Hatherley  resigned  their  classcis  at  the  Sunday  school  on  account  of  increasing  age 
and  infirmities.  His  lordship  at  that  time  must  have  been  in  his  seventy-seventh 
or  seventy-eighth  year.  [Lord  Hatherley  stated  at  Guildhall  that  he  had  been  for 
forty  years  a  Sunday  school  teacher.] 

The  teachers  and  children  of  the  schools,  being  anxious  to  show  their  deep 
rcspeet  to  the  gentleman  and  lady  who  had  not  only  been  teachers  for  so  many 
years  but  had  also  been  instrumental  in  establishing  the  school,  determined  to  do 
so  by  more  than  words.  A  subscription  was  set  on  foot  which  was  strictly  confined 
to  the  teachers  and  children,  and  enough  money  raised  to  purchase  simple  articles 
to  be  presented  to  Lord  and  Lady  Hatherley  as  a  token  and  a  memento  of  their 
affectionate  esteem.  A  day  was  appointed  for  a  meeting  at  the  schoolroom,  when 
all  the  teachers  and  children  were  present,  as  well  as  a  goodly  company  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  The  little  souvenirs  were  presented  by  the  Archdeacon  to  his 
loi-dship  with  a  suitable  speech  and  the  ceremony  closed  with  singing  and  prayer. 

One  of  those  presented  to  Lady  Hatherley  was  a.  gold  pencil-case.  As  a  speaker 
B£ud,  the  value  of  the  gifts  arose,  not  from  their  own  intrinsic  worth,  but  from  the 
kind  motive  that  actuated  the  givers. 

Sunday  school  teachers  may  feel  it  an  honour  to  number  among  them  such  cele- 
brated men  and  women  of  high  position  as  these,  but  those  whose  hearts  are  in  the 
work  esteem  it  an  honour  to  themselves  to  follow  the  example  of  the  great  Master 
and  His  command,  *'  Feed  My  lambs." 
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^  SE  land  of  TTe  remains  doubtful,  and  I  suppose  Job'* 

bome  and  local  babttation  mnat  still  be  classed  with 

the  qaeationi  that  perplex  bo  many  Biblical  Btadents. 

Job  is  a  Tery  traditional  charaoter  in  Bible  lands,  and 

his  words  and  deeds  eeem  continually  floating  into 

notice  from  the  dim  pasL     His  name  ia  abtaohed  to 

—       noi^  and  tombs  very  Tridely  remote  &om  each  other,  and 

tmTellerg  who  seek  to  disoorer  vhy  are  generally  mnoh  more  oanfiued 

than  informed. 

Bat  in  these  valleys  of  Arabia  I  keep  saying  to  myself,  ''  Did  not 
Job  live  bereP  Is  not  this  Jeb's  country  F  Was  it  not  somewhere 
here  that  the  great  patnaroh  had  his  great  honsehold  !"  I  cannot 
fiiUy  acoonnt  for  it.  I  never  held  a  theory  for  it  or  against  it.  I  see 
the  apparent  fbroe  of  some  ofajeotions  urged  egunst  it,  and  yet  I  can- 
not ^miafi  the  oonviotion  from  my  mind  ;  it  grows  upon  me.  As  I 
traverse  these  valleys  I  am  oontinnaUy  recalling  the  map  and  the 
Book  and  becoming  vividly  conacions  of  a  charming  reahiets  in 
both. 

I  am  sitting  in  the  door  of  a  tent.  It  ia  an  awning  made  of 
ronghly  woven  camel's  hair — and  a  very  welcome  screen  from  the  snn 
that  glares  in  fiill  front,  a  hnge  and  blinding  ball  of  fire  on  a  fine 
B^ipbire  sky.  I  am  the  gnest  of  a  Grand  Sheik  in  one  of  the  Arabian 
valleys.  Twenty  honrs  ago  he  sent  a  messenger  to  onr  encampment 
with  a  polite  invitation  to  halt  and  make  "  Seff,"  which  meant  "  CaU 
aikd  be  comfortable."  Everytbing  u  tmly  patriarchal — ^noj  not 
exactly  all — I  panse  to  correct  myselt  It  would  be  very  patriarchal 
bnt  for  that  little  fellow  whose  bright  eyes  are  staring  hard  npon  me. 
He  is  one  of  the  Sheik's  nnmeroas  &niily,  and  the  probable  pet  of  the 
great  honsehold.  I  take  him  to  be  three  yem's  old,  or  thereabont. 
I  am  strnok  with  his  sagacions  look.  With  a  Bible  in  his  hand  and  a 
teacher  by  bis  side,  few  Snnday  school  children  would  leam  faster 
than  he.  Bat  his  only  bit  of  a  garment  disturbs  my  gravity  and 
breaks  awkwardly  in  npon  all  these  patriarchal  associations.  I 
wonder  what  wind  blew  it  into  this  very  fiir  and  isolated  comer  of  the 
old  Eastern  world.  It  is  a  shred  of  modem  commerce  from  a  Lanca- 
shire loom — a  yard  of  calico  &om  Manchester — and  it  bangs  on  his 
back  like  a  floating  advertisemant.  I  see  the  name  of  a  Manchester 
*irm  in  blna  letters  on  the  border  I 
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Batlam  tbinkingof  Job,  and  just  nowanother  incident  breaks  in  upon 
my  thoughts.  I  as  vividlj  recall  the  household  of  Abraham.  I  cannot 
help  it,  for  behind  this  black  curtain  I  hear  invisible  women  chattering 
and  laughing.  That,  however,  only  by  the  way.  Job  is  the  chief 
person  here.  I  see  him  in  this  Grand  Sheik,  not  that  he  is  worn  with 
sorrow  or  broken  down  with  bodily  affliction.  I  don'b  perceive  a  line 
of  care  on  his  big,  round  face.  He  is  a  tall,  robust  fellow,  with  a 
broad,  shining  forehead,  a  pair  of  briUiant  eyes,  massive  white  teeth, 
and  a  long  glossy  beard,  just  turning  grey.  His  head  and  neck  are 
curtained  in  white  muslin,  a  red  robe  streams  down  to  his  knees,  and 
his  feet  are  bare.  He  prays,  for  I  see  his  prayer-mat  rolled  up  in  that 
corner.  He  is  a  man  of  great  note  and  consequence  in  these  parts, 
and  has  made  his  mark  on  surrounding  tribes  and  the  mischievous, 
marauding  clans  as  truly  as  he  makes  these  footprints  on  the  yellow 
sand.  He  is  the  type  of  Job  in  his  palmy  days.  Here,  too,  are  Job's 
home  surroundings.  I  see  them  in  these  home-born  servants — in  that 
burly  fellow  who  sits  on  the  sand  pounding  coffee-berries  in  a  stone 
mortar — in  those  retainers  who  hang  about  the  door  of  the  tent  to  carry 
messages,  or  fetch  water,  or  go  and  kill  the  kid  just  ordered  for  a  feast 
in  honour  of  our  visit,  and  in  that  stooping  and  very  white-bearded 
old  man,  who  whispers  something  so  often  in  the  Grand  Sheik's  ear, 
and  then  gives  orders.  He  is  a  kind  of  master's  master,  the  Grand 
Sheik  appears  so  obedient  to  whatever  he  suggests.  He  is  evidently 
the  steward  of  the  household. 

And  here  is  Job's  wealth.  I  see  it  in  these  oxen  scattered 
among  thirty-three  tents — in  those  sheep  and  goats  browsing  on 
the  hills,  devouring  the  tufts  of  grass  in  the  gullies  that  intersect 
those  rocks,  and  in  thpB^i  camels,  more  than  I  can  number,  that 
surround  this  desert  home.  Everything  has  reminded  me  of  Job 
and  his  book  for  many  days.  I  have .  explored  the  mines  where  **  iron 
is  taken  out  of  the  earth."  I  have  handled  and  tossed  the  stoned 
dates  stitched  up  in  little  leather  bags,  and  fancy  I  now  understand  better 
than  I  did,  '^  My  transgression  is  sealed  up  in  a  bag,  and  thou  sewest 
up  mine  iniquity  "  (Job  xiv.  17).  I  have  passed  many  a  house  of  clay 
(Job  iv.  19),  easy  enough  to  "  dig  through  "  **  in  the  dark."  Those 
rascals  that  prowl  about  the  tent  at  dusk,  from  nobody  knows  where, 
are  the  scouts  of  the  old  "  Sabeans  "  (Job  i.  ]  5).  I  have  passed  many 
a  rock  tossed  down  and  **  removed  out  of  his  place  "  (Job  xiv.  18) 
and  many  a  rock  "  graven  with  an  iron  pen"  (Job  xix.  24).  That  gust 
that,  roused  us  at  midnight  and  sent  our  tents  spinning  over  the  sand 
was  the  ''great  wind  from  the  wilderness  that  smote  the  four  comers 
of  the  house  "  (Job  i.  IP).  The  corresponding  aspects  of  the  land  and 
the  Book  would  fill  a  volume.  Job  had  many  trials,  but  had  also  rich 
compensations  temporal  and  spiritual.  My  impression  is  that  Job  and 
his  friends  oftea  made  "heff "  in  these  valleys. 
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Its   Fibst  Appejublance. 

*  4 

HE  first  appearance  of  Bethlehem  is  very  striking)  in  whatevec 
directian  it  is  approached.  It  is  hui}t  npon  a  ridge  of 
considerable  elevation,  and  has  a  rapid  descent  to  the  north 
and  east.  The  white  stone  of  which  the  hill  is  composed 
and  of  which  the  town  is  built,  makes  it  very  hot,  and 
gives  it  a  dusty  appearance.  It  is  surrounded  by  small 
valleys  or  depressions,  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  olive 
and  the  vine,  and  has,  in  the  distance,  a  massive  and  im- 
posing appearance.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  town 
is  the  Bethlehem  of  Scripture^-**  not  the  least  among  the 
princes  of  Judah." 

Thb  Town 

exhibits  an  appearance  of  beauty  and  stateliness,  as 
viewed  from  without  And  although,  like  other  Eastern 
towns,  it  somewhat  disappoints,  when  fairly  entered,  the  expectations  which 
the  exterior  view  awakens,  the  streets  are  found  to  be,  although  narrow  and 
steep,  more  regular  than  is  usual  in  the  towns  of  Palestine,  and  of  remarkable 
cleanness.  The  houses,  even  the  meanest,  are  all  well  roofed ;  and  those 
small  cupolas  abound,  which  give  to  the  towns  and  to  the  houses  of  the 
Holy  Land  an  air  of  comfort,  and  even  of  importance,  in  strong  .and  agreeable 
contrast  with  the  uniform  flat  roofs  and  the  roofless  mud- walls  of  Egypt.  At  the 
easternmost  extremity  of  Bethlehem,  on  the  edge  of  a  steep  rock  overhanging  a 
plain  of  several  miles  in  extent,  stands 

Thb  Convent  op  the  Nativity, 

containing  within  its  precincts  what  is  said  to  be  the  place  where  the  Saviour  was 
bom  into  the  world.  In  the  plain  to  the  eastward,  a  little  less  than  a  mile  from 
the  convent  wallsj^  is  what  is  asserted  to  be  the  field  where  the  shepherds  received 
the  glad  tidings  of  the  Saviour's  birth.  The  convent  is  built  in  the  most  adorned 
style  of  Byzantine  architecture ;  having,  from  withcnt,  the  appearance  of  a  rude 
fortress,  and  being  well  adapted  for  defence  against  aK  the  means  of  attack  with 
which  it  could  be  threatened  in  the  middle  ages,  or  which  could  now  be  brought 
against  it  by  its  only  enemies,  the  wandering  Arabs,  who  might  visit  it  for  plunder. 

The  Chubch  op  the  Nat7.vity 

is  contained  within  the  convent.  Iti  chief  nave  has  a  noble  aspect,  adorned  with, 
four  rows  ef  marble  pillars,  the  splendour  of  which,  however,  no  longer  dazzles. 
The  roof  is  not  arched,  but  rests  upon  a  framework  of  beams  of  Lebanon  cedars — 
though  some  say  of  cypress- wood.  The  walls  are  unadorned  \^  })ut  they  have  the 
appearance  of  having  been  divested  of  some  former  decorations.    In  the  arehes  of 
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the  windows  may  be  diaoerned  glittering  remaiiu  of  the  beautiful  mosaics  of  golden 
glass,  which  BtOl  adorn  the  mosqne  of  St.  Sophia,  at  Constantinople,  and  other 
ancient  eeclesiastioal  buildings.  The  whole  of  the  nare  of  this  cross-shaped 
building  is  deserted  and  waste,  the  wings  only  of  the  cross  being  in  use ;  and  of 
these  the  Latins  possess  the  smallest  portion,  in  their  little  church  of  St.  Catherine. 
From  this  ohureh  a  subterranean  passage  leads  into  the  sanctuary,  which 
lies  fifteen  steps  below  the  high  altar  of  the  Armenian  and  Greek  church. 
This  sanctuary  is  a  low  rocky  oayem,  arched  at  the  roof,  its  floor  pared 
with  white  marble,  and  its  marble  walls  hung  with  silken  draperies.  In  a 
niche,  between  the  two  flights  of  steps  which  lead  up  to  the  high  altar, 
lies  the  spot  which  is  revered  as  the  birth-place  of  the  Bedeemer.  The  flames 
of  many  silver  lamps  light  up  the  place,  night  and  day.  A  small  marble  table 
or  slab,  supported  by  low  pillars,  serves  as  an  altar ;  in  front  of  it,  a  spot 
upon  the  floor  is  distinguished  by  a  glory  of  inlaid  jasper,  and  inscribed  with  the 
words,  ffie  de  Vtrgine  Maria  Jeam  Christm  nahu  $8t.  **  Here  was  Jesus  Christ 
bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary."  The  place,  which  is  called  Thb  Pbbsepio,  is 
within  a  few  yards.  Into  this  one  descends  by  a  few  low  steps.  It  contains 
an  alabaster  trough,  or  hollowed  bed,  made  to  represent  the  manger  and  to 
replace  it    Adjoining  to  the  cave  of  the  Nativity  is  shown 

The  Chapbl,  and  Sepulchbb  ov  thb  Initoobnts 

slain  by  order  of  He!x>d,  and  a  preserved  tongue,  set  forth  as  a  relic  of  one 
of  the  infants.  There  is  another  cavern,  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  eastward 
of  the  convent,  which  is  shown  as  the  place  where  Mary  and  her  husband 
secreted  the  infant  Saviour  during  the  massacre  of  the  youog  children  of  the 
country  around.  It  is  hollowed  in  a  chalky  rock.  About  this  grotto  only  one 
word  need  be  said,  which  is,  that  it  is  clear  from  Matt.  ii.  13,  that  being  btfore^ 
hand  warned  of  God  in  a  dream,  Joseph  had  already  removed  the  young  child  to 
Egypt,  before  the  time  of  the  massacre,  and  therefore  did  not  require  the  conceal- 
ment which  this  tradition  provides.    Of  the  town  itself  little  remains  to  be  said. 

The  Inhabitants 

are  mostly  nominally  Christians — Greeks  and  Catholics  in  nearly  equal  numbers. 
The  dress  of  the  Cluistian  women  here  is  singularly  graceful  and  becoming ;  pro- 
bably but  little  varied  in  fashion  from  those  of  Naomi  and  her  daughter-in-law, 
poor  Buth,  who  "  clave  onto  her,"  and  said,  "Thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and 
thy  God  my  God."  The  young  women  wear  a  light  veil,  or  rather  hood,  not 
covering  the  features,  Uke  the  Turkish  or  Egyptian  cimaar,  but  descending  on  each 
side  of  the  face,  and  closed  across  the  bosom,  and  showing  the  ih)nt  of  a  low  but 
handsome  head-dress,  usually  composed  of  strings  of  silver  wires  plaited  in  among 
the  hair,  and  hanging  down  below  the  chin  as  a  sort  of  necklace.  The  mothers 
and  aged  women  wear  a  larger  and  darker  robe. 

Fields  neab  Bethlehem. 

Immediately  east  of  the  town — beycmd  the  rocky  shplvings  on  which  it  stands- 
is  the  small  plain  in  which  it  is  believed  that  the  birth  of  Christ  was  announced  tc 
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tlie  Bhepherds.  .  It  is  now,  like  other  fields  in  the  neighbourhood,  under  eultiTa- 
tion.  The  neighbouring  village  of  Beit  Sahur  is  said  to  be  that  in  which  the 
shepherds  lived.  It  is  now  inhabited  principally,  or  solely,  by  Christians. — 
Ahridffed  from  Eitto's  Larid  of  BromUe. 

THE  GOSPEL  ACCOEDING  TO  LUKE. 

Lnke,  the  writer  of  the  Gbspel  which  bears  his  name,  is  generally 
allowed  to  have  been  the  '^beloved  physician"  mentioned  by  Fan 
(Col.  iy.  14).  According  to  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  Fathers,  he 
was  a  native  of  Antioch.  He  would  appear,  from  his  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Greek  language,  as  well  as  from  his  Greek  name  Loukas, 
to  have  been  of  Gentile  extraction.  But,  firom  the  Hebrew  terms 
occurring  in  his  writings,  and  from  his  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
Jewish  religion,  ceremonies,  and  customs,  it  is  highly  probable  that  he 
was  in  early  life  a  Jewish  proselyte ;  and,  having  afterwards  embraced 
the  Gospel,  he  became  a  faithful  and  zealous  companion  of  Paul  in 
many  of  his  labours  and  travels  (Acts  xvL  10;  zz.  5,  &c).  We  learn 
from  Acts  zxviii.  15,  and  Philem.  24,  that  he  was  with  the  apostle  at 
the  time  of  his  first  captivity  at  Borne ;  and  from  2  Tim.  iv.  11,  that, 
during  his  second  imprisonment,  Luke  ilone  remained  by  his  side. 

Luke  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  a  scholar.  His  style  is  more 
classical  than  that  of  the  other  evangelists.  Being  a  physician,  his 
description  of  diseases,  and  his  accounts  of  cures  wrought  by  the 
Saviour  and  His  apostles^  have  more  of  technical  definiteness  than 
the  other  Gospels. 

With  regard  to  the  questions  nohen  and  where  this  Gospel  was 
written,  there  is  no  certain  information.  Some  suppose  that  it  was 
written  during  the  time  that  Luke  was  in  Paul's  company,  probably 
during  his  confinement  at  Eome,  about  the  year  62  or  63  a.d.  Others 
give  it  an  earlier  date,  and  suppose  it  to  have  been  written  at  Philippi, 
about  57  A.D.  (see  2  Cor.  viii.  18 — ^21).  But,  however  that  may  be,  it  is 
evident  tibat  it  was  originally  written  for  Gentile  readers,  as  that  of 
Matthew  was  originally  designed  fbr  Jews.  He  has  always  before  his 
eyes  the  **  salvation  prepared  for  all  people," — ''  a  light  to  lighten 
the  Gentiles"  (ii.  31,  32);  and,  as  writing  for  heathen  who  had 
departed  so  widely  from  God,  he  has  been  careful  to  record  the  Lord's 
declarations  concerning  the  free  mercy  of  God  to  the  greatest  sinners 
(vii.  36— 50j  XV.;  xviii.  10—14;  xix.5— 10;  xxiii.  40— 43,  &c.). 

The  Gospel  of  Luke  is  generally  considered  to  be  more  of  a  regular 
biography  than  any  of  the  others.  He  appears  to  have  preserved  the 
chronological  order  of  his  main  facts ;  closing  the  various  periods  of 
his  history  with  a  number  of  incidental  circumstances  and  discourses, 
which  belong  to  that  division  of  time,  but  the  exact  sequence  of  which 
he  is  not  careful  to  specify. 

The  numerous    and   important  additional  facts  which   Luke    has 
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■applied,  gira  to  bia  Goapel  a  peonliv  valae.  He  relstei  with 
renutrkftblo  cloanieai  the  oonventttioni  of  Jema,  with  the  incidenta 
which  gun  riiB  to  thsm,  the  remvka  of  thoae  who  were  present,  and 
their  reanlta.  Though  oontainiug  informatimi  Biipplenientarj  to  that 
given  by  llatthew,  his  Ooapel  haa  not  the  oharacter  of  a  lapplemental 
document;  but  ia  evidently  an  independent  and  original  work, 
Oenerallf,  the  parables  »nd  disooiirseB  of  Luke's  Gospel  are  leas  fall 
than  ftiose  of  Ifatthow. — D&.  Akous'  £ible  Handbook. 


A  PAST  OF  THE  TEACHER'S  ART. 

Br  REV.  THOMAS  ISUP. 

OOEINO  \t£k  througli  the  yean,  ooi  euly  impretuon  of  icbools 

and  ichool  dutici  ii  that  tbey  were  of  ■w'ba.t  a  modem  young 

lady  might  call  an  "  awfully  Mibiu  "  type.    The  t«aoh«t  of  that 

day  often  settled  dovn  to  bia  WM'k  with  an  admirahl;  oonscieD* 

tioQi,  but  do^ed  kind  of  puipoaa.    He  wee  then  in  the  dia- 

cbarge  of  duty,  to  do  hii  own  nofliocbingly,  to  Me  likewise 

that  hii   BcliolBra  did  theirs ;  with  the  most  sincere   and  henevolent  aiics  he 

■Bsodated  the  spirit  of  rigid  nqniiement  in  the  way  ol  his  ovn  demnuionr,  and 

that  of  the  children.     Consoienee  in  excess  of  other  qualilies  often  oonTerted  Ihe 

teacher  into  the  tipiritnal  policeman.      In  this  atmosphere  seTerity  someiimes 

became  ascendant,  and  as  always  in  the  day  school  of  the  period,  so  not  unfra- 

([uently  in  some  Sunday  gcboola,  the  cane  cime  in  in  aid  of  the  failing  disoipliite. 

In  justice  to  the  leacber  of  that  dsy,  lot  us  lemember  thar  ha  acted  onder  a 

sense  of  the  neceemty  of  this  chastisement,  and  that  ha  luErered  far  more  deeply 

often  in  its  infliction  than  the  offender  did  beneath  it.     All  the  trBnagressions, 

in  a  Tery  true  sense,  came  home,  punished  or  not  pnnished,  to  himself  as  to  thdi 

last  resort.    The  burden  of  the  waywatdnesa,  the  ignorance,  and  the  depravity 

settled  down  finally  ia  hia  own  heart.    In  prayer  alone  he  found  an  aUeviation  <j 

his  trouble  and  a  renewal  of  his  couroge. 

It  is  obvious  thiit  this  temper  of  mind,  however  admimbU  in  its  way,  tends  to 
create  hopelessness,  and  to  dimlniah  a  teacher's  resourcea.  The  faith  that  could 
work  under  it  might  be  vary  deep-aeated,  bot  was  not  rieh  in  the  direction  ot 
adnptednesa.  It  ignored  half  the  aspects  of  the  work  itself.  There  was  no  play 
of  faculty  about  it.  It  was  suited  to  the  battle>Geld  of  atruggle  against  adult 
and  constituted  evU,  to  bear  the  brunt  of  disappointment  to  take  its  turn  in  a]) 
the  current  phases  of  martytdom,  to  resist  if  needs  be  even  unto  blood.  But  it 
brought  to  the  task  of  dealing  with  children  only  the  same  heavy  artillery 
with  which  it  battled  with  the  evils  of  adult  eociety,  and  with  conscientious 
remondesaneia  teo  often  fired  off  ila  heaviest  diacliarges  against  their  amazed 
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and  stonned  iiatimB.  To  some  extent,  indeed,  the  inoompetence  of  the  lattw  to 
understand  or  xenstwas  their  protection.  like  blades  of  grass  they  bowed  their 
heads  befoie  the  yoUeys  which  would  have  lodged  with  effect  in  sturdier  foes,  and, 
the  terror  over,  returned  in  happy  elasticity  to  their  former  position.  Bat  in  the 
more  tender  and  thoughtful  this  method  produced  distressing  and  paralyzing  effects. 
Their  struggles  after  good  were  discouraged,  their  apprehensions  increased ;  in 
their  religious  feeling  fear  predominated.  The  fear  of  God  it  might  be,  but  not 
necessaxily  a  godly  fear. 

All  this  is  oyer,  but  not  without  some  occasional  suspicion  stealing  over  ns  that 
we  may  be  running  into  an  opposite  extreme.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  a  class 
of  yirtues  absent  from  this  method  or  found  there  too  sparingly  which  is  yet  the 
very  essence  of  the  most  successful  teaching.  Seriousness  we  have  discoyered  to 
be  quite  compatible  with  cheerfulness,  with  cheerfulness  too  as  a  leading  element. 
The  unprincipled  statesman  is  light-hearted  before  the  plunge  into,  war,  dumb- 
founded when  disaster  comes.  But  men  who  feel  beforehand  the  weight  of  their 
undertaking  may  rise  to  the  occasion  when  the  actual  labour  comes.  £yen  a 
Mark  Tapley's  determination  to  carry  Martin  through  his  troubles  is  not  less 
earnest,  and  is  much  more  efficient,  because  he  maintains  wliat  he  calls  his  "  jdli- 
ness  "  throughout. 

And  nobler  souls  than  hia— nobler  because  they  take  more  spiritual  yiews  of  life, 
its  eyils  and  its  issues — may  bring  to  their  life  work  a  serene,  prophetic  joyousness 
of  demeanour^    The  presage  of  victory  is  on  their  open  brow  as,  realizing  the 
greatness  and  the  distractions  of  the  work,  they  feel  beneath  them  the  strength  of 
the  Almighty  and  approving  God.      This  serene,  well-founded  exuberance  and 
elasticity  of  temper.is  what  specially  affects  the  young.    They  can  rarely  appre- 
ciate struggling,  sombre  sincerities.    They  rally  to  the  strength  which,  like  that  of 
the  summer  sea,  can  throw  np  its  energies  in  sparkling  hues  and  graceful  forms. 
To  them,  for  the  most  part,'  sorrow,  deep  and  crushing,  is  something  in  reserve. 
They  haye  to  grow  to  it  in  experience  as  well  as  in  time;  they  haye  not  as  yet 
had  history  enough  to  furnish  its  deepest  ingredients.    They  are  happily  ignorant, 
and  though  they  are  sure  to  know  by-and-by,  it  is  not  ours  to  introduce  this 
uncongenial  tone.      From  ns  should  come  a  joyousness  akin  to  their  own,  only 
more  sober  and  less  fluctuating. 

Surely  there  is  provision  for  this  in  the  peculiarities  of  the  teacher's  work.  Is 
not  the  Gospel,  as  the  word  implies,  a  message  of  gladness?  Does  it  not  come  to 
us  historically  as  a  boon,  heralded  by  song,  trimnphant  in  resurrection?  Did  it 
not  cost  Christ  so  much  in  order  that  it  might  be  offered  as  a  free  gift?  Is  not 
His  yery  death  the  life  of  men?  Is  it  not  ours  to  dwell  in  the  heayenly  places, 
and,  like  the  trees  in  the  rich  soil,  are  we  not  rooted  and  grounded  in  loye  that  we 
may  be  full  of  the  beauty  of  leaf  and  blossom,  and  be  happy  in  the  bearing  of 
abundant  fruit,  in  characteristic,  ripe,  ruddy  fruity  pleasant  to  the  eye,  alluring  to 
the  taste,  rewarding  to  the  eater  ? 

And  whatever  may  at  times  be  our  personal  sorrows  and  depressions,  by  ^hat 
right  do  we  bring  them  with  us  into  the  dass?  "We  cannot  perhaps  deny  their 
existence  or  diyest  our  lives  of  the  facts  from  which  they  come,  but  they  muat 
not  interfere  with  our  bearing,  only  as  they  add  depth  to  our  sympathy  and 
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BweetneM  to  onr  lerenity.  Bel  ore  tlie  eyes  of  the  young  the  waje  of  the  Divinett 
wisdom  should  ever  be  exhibited  as  ways  of  pleasentneeBp  end  her  petln  as  paths 
of  peace.  And  in  all  this  there  need  be  nothing  put  on.  We  need  but  to  connect 
them  in  our  thought  with  the  special  attitude  towards  them  of  the  Great  Master 
and  His  apostles,  and  straightway  enoouragement  oomes. 

We  need  but  to  think  of  the  many  and  signal  sncoesses  whieh  are  leoorded 
in  the  annals  of  Sunday  schools,  and  of  the  innumerable  but  not  less  deeisive 
results  which  as  yet  remain  unrecorded,  to  fill  us  with  a  cheerful  eonfldeaoe  and 
a  measureless  hope.  Nor  is  it  necessary,  in  order  to  preserre  this  buoyancy,  that 
any  principle  either  of  truth  or  of  order  need  be  sacrificed.  On  the  oontmry,  the 
wisdom  that  is  purest  is  thereby  also  the  most  pleasant.  The  atmosphere  of  true 
holiness  is  full  of  serenity,  and  its  airs  laden  with  joy.  And  m  like  manner 
obedience  to  rules  firmly  administered  is  directly  condudye  to  the  happiness 
of  the  class. 

It  is  perhaps,  after  all,  like  taking  coals  to  Newcastle,  or  adding  fuel  to  fire,  te  say  to 
the  teacher  of  the  present  day, — "Be  as  happy  with  your  children  as  you  can."  The 
whole  tendency  just  now  is  in  this  direction,  and  it  is  right  that  it  should  be  so. 
The  association  of  pleasant  feelings  and  habits  with  religious  teaching  is  an  immense 
gain  to  the  young  nature.  Sorrow  will  come  soon  enough.  The  world's  battle- 
field is  only  a  little  way  ahead.  Coarser  temptations  and  heaTier  cares  than  those 
which  now  appeal  to  them  will  ere  long  present  themselTes.  Ftohaps  they  may 
wander  awhile  from  the  true  way,  and  sin  and  misery  enter  their  lifis.  But  to-day 
the  sky  is  bright  overhead,  the  hours  are  propitious,  the  opportunity  is  here. 

Shed  as  much  as  possible  into  these  young  impressible  hearts  the  brightness  of  a 
happy  religion,  of  the  tender,  merciful  spirit  of  Him  whose  £ice  was  neyer  averted 
from  such  as  these,  who  neyer,  in  all  His  indignation  against  eyil,  frowned  on  the 
young,  but  answered  their  tears  and  smiles  alike  with  benignant  glances  and  hope- 
inspiring  words.  Help  them  to  lay  in,  if  you  can,  a  store  of  pure  joys,  so  that  in 
the  days  that  are  to  come,  memory  and  feeling  may  come  to  their  rescue  from 
dreariness  and  danger,  and  bring  into  their  hearts  the  liying,  helpful  Ohrist.  So 
that,  should  eyen  death  come,  the  dark  hour  may  be  cheered  by  some  rays  of  that 
celestial  brightness  whose  glory  has  not  dawned  on  land  or  sea; 

Coleridge  shall  close  for  us  this  brief  paper  with  these  words,  which  should 

liye  in  the  memory  and  renew  the  courage  of  eyery  Sunday  school  teacher.*— 

« 
"  O'er  waywaid  Childhood  wouldst  thou  hold  Ann  rale  i 
jind  sun  thee  in  the  light  of  happy  faces  f 
Love,  Hope,  and  Patience,  these  must  be  thygnuses, 
And  in  thine  own  heart  let  them  first  keep  aohool« 
Oh,  port  them  never !   If  Hope  prosirste  lie. 

Love  too  will  sink  and  die. 
«  »  •  •  « 

Yet  haply  there  will  come  a  weary  day,  , 

When  overtasked  atlength 
Both  Love  and  Hope  beneath  the  load  give  way. 
Then  with  a  statue's  smile,  a  statue's  strength, 
Stands  the  mute  Sister,  Patience,  nothing  loth. 
And,  both  supporting,  does  the  work  of  both." 
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THE  NEW  YEAB'S  MOTTO. 

A  tVMBAT  SCHOOL  IKCIOBNT. 

It  was  in  Mancheflter,  and  on  the  moming  of  the  Isfc  of  Janiuuy,  18—^  that  Isaac 
Bovme  first  chose  for  himself  a  new  year's  motto.  A  queer  fellow  was  Isaac — 
pleasantly  queer  out-of -doors,  and  disajrreeably  queer  at  home.  He  was,  indeed,  so 
c(Hnioal  and  entertaining  in  eyery  circle  but  that  formed  around  his  own  fireside, 
that  his  fellow-workmen  at  the  factory,  after  an  experience  of  some  sixteen  or 
eighteen  months,  pronounced  him  *' jolly."  When  his  wife,  burdened  with  the 
care  of  a  large  family,  heard  of  compliments  like  this,  sudi  a  smile  flitted  across 
her  face  as  left  behind  it  an  indescribable  sadness.  Yet  Elisabeth  Bourne  neyer 
complained.  Was  not  Isaac  her  husband,  and  the  father  of  her  children  P  and 
was  she  not  praying,  hoping,  eyen  labouring,  for  his  conyersion  to  that  faith 
which,  subsequently  to  their  marriage,  had,  in  a  time  of  sonow,  become  her  own  P 

Nearly  two  years  had  passed  since,  in  hard  times,  thej  had  oome  to  Manoliester 
from  their  natiye  city  of  Stockport    In  a  Uw  weeka  which  had  elapsed  before 
Isaac  obtained  regular  work  his  wife  had  felt  almost  sure  that  he  was  seeking  after 
happiness  in  the  only  right  way.    But  no  sooner  had  he  obtained  a  superior  posi- 
tion and  high  wages  in  one  of  the  larger  factories,  than  he  threw  off  the  restraints 
of  that  outward  piety,  which  only  a  desire  to  be  respectable  had  induced  him  to 
adopt,  and  became  a  reyiler  of  Gbd's  holy  Word,  a  Sabbath-breaker,  and,  so 
far  as  he  could,  without  losing  caste,  a  drunkard  too.    On  tUs  first  day  of  January, 
he  awoke  without  remoAe  to  the  reflection  that  another  year  had  gone  for  oyer. 
Yet  he  had  wasted  eyery  single  day  of  the  three  hundred  and  sizty-fiye  which 
made  its  sum !    He  was  one  of  those  men  who  use  their  utmost  eflbrts  ftoi  to  think 
about  matters  so  insignificant  as  the  flight  of  time,  the  nearness  of  death,  and  the 
necessity  of  preparation  for  eternity.    About  busLuess,  and  the  selfish  enjoyments 
of  this  life,  he  was  **  shazp  **  to  excess ;  but  oonoerning  Ged,  heayin,  judgment, 
and  his  prospeets  for  eternity,  he  was  a  fool. 

It  was  seyen  o'clock  on  the  New  Year's  morning^  and,  as  usual,  Isaac's  breakfast 
was  on  the  table  before  he  came  down  into  the  "  house-place,'*  which  was  parlour, 
kitchen,  wash-house ;  play-room,  too^  sometimes  (in  "  father's  "  absenoe),  to  the 
little  ones  and  their  mother  ;  but,  to  him,  a  mere  eating-room,  to  be  used  at  meal- 
times only,  and  eyen  then  for  as  brief  a  space  as  possible.  Mzi.  Bourne,  with  a 
smile  on  her  pale  and  thoughtful  face,  sat  at  one  end  of  the  table,  waiting ;  and,  on 
either  side,  between  her  chair  and  her  husband's,  three  bright-eyed,  healthy- 
looking  children  listened  eagerly  for  the  well-known  footstep  upon  the  stair.  It 
was  not  often  that  Isaac  was  waited  for  by  his  family.  Asa  rule,  they  began  their 
breakfast  just  as  soon  as  it  was  ready;  but  to-day  was  the  first  of  a  new  year,  and 
the  three  elder  ones  had  each  a  text  of  Scripture  to  repeat ;  and  as  *'  &ther  "  was 
seldom  so  churlish  as  to  despise  an  exercise  of  memory,  they,  fior  once,  were 
apparently,  if  not  really,  losing  time. 

Full  ten  minutes  passed,  and  stiU  they  waited.  Isaac  had,  indeed,  been  out  so 
late  the  night  before^  '*  MMf^,"  that  is  to  say  drinkin^f  <<  the  New  Year  in,"  that 
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he  was  icarcelj  able  to  get  up  at  all.    When  at  last  he  appeared,  it  was  with  ill- 
humoor  written  on  his  iaoe^  and  a  rough,  unoourteous  sentence  oo  his  lips. 

**  What  a  set  of  fools  you  are  not  to  begin  I " 

"  We  are  waiting  "—began  one  of  the  boys ;  but,  at  a  sign  from  his  mother,  he 
ctopped  suddenly. 

"  Go  ahead !  **  cried  his  father,  *'  I  won't  eat  ye !  You  are  waiting  for  what  P 
^me  tomfoolery,  I'll  bet  a  thousand.** 

"  Ko^  indeed,  fkther,"  interrupted  hii  little  daughter,  with  graye  dignity.  "  We 
were  told  at  school  last  Sabbath  to  choose  texts  for  our  New  Year's  mottoes,  and 
we  wanted  to  say  them  to  you  first  thing  this  morning.*' 

*'  Well,  go  on ! "  exclaimed  Isaac.  <*  Let's  hear  what  you're  chosen,  will  ye  P  " 
He  was  eating  his  porridge  now,  and  at  the  same  time  recoreiing,  after  a  fashion. 
Ids  lost  temper.  As  the  children  obeyed,  their  mother's  silent  prayer  for  a  blessing 
rose  to  hearen.  Who  would  dare  to  say  that  God's  truth  should  return  unto  Him 
Toid,  or  fail  to  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  He  sent  it  P 

Lizzie  spoke  first.  She  was  serious,  and  yet  cheerful  withal — ^in  this  closely  re- 
sembling her  mother.  Her  portion,  like  the  others,  was  simply  that  appointed  for 
her  birthday  in  a  sixpenny  text-book,  which  had  been  giyen  to  her  at  the  Sabbath 
flchool.  *'  Children,  obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord,  for  this  is  right.  Honour  thy 
father  and  thy  mother,  which  is  the  first  commandment  with  promise ;  that  it  may 
be  well  with  thee,  and  thou  mayest  liye  long  on  the  earth." 

^  Tory  good,"  said  her  fiither.  <<  Hope  yonll  keep  to  it,  that's  all.  Now,  Ike, 
•what's  yours  P" 

The  boy  looked  at  his  mother,  and  receiying  her  nod  of  encouragement,  repeated 
elowly,  "  See,  then,  that  ye  walk  circumspectly,  not  as  fools,  but  as  wise ;  redeem- 
ing the  time,  because  the  days  are  evil." 

*'  Humph ! "  said  Isaac.    "  That  one  don't  seem  so  plain ;  let's  hare  another." 

The  next  boy  had  a  passage  from  the  same  epistle:  *<  Let  all  bitterness,  and 
wrath,  and  anger,  and  damours,  and  eyil-speaking,  be  put  away  from  you,  with 
all  malice ;  and  be  ye  kind  one  to  another,  tender-hearted,  forgiying  one  another, 
eyen  as  God  for  Christ's  sake  has  forgiyen  you." 

' '  Ah  I "  cried  the  father  with  a  sneer,  '  Hhat's  for  folks  that  haye  been  '  forgiyen, ' 
Dick,  as  you  call  it ;  and  you  know  I'm  not  one  of  them ! " 

Elizabeth  looked  up  quickly,  and  her  eye  glistened  in  the  light  of  their  one 
candle  as  she  exclaimed,  '*  Oh,  Isaac,  don't,  before  the  children ! " 

**  Why,  it's  quite  true  ;  lam  not  forgiven.  Where's  the  harm  in  their  know- 
ing it!" 

He  was  mocking  still ;  and  Elizabeth,  who  was  by  this  time  almost  ready  to 
doubt  her  own  wisdom  in  allowing  the  children  to  repeat  their  texts  before  him, 
thought  it  best  to  be  silent.  In  the  pause  which  followed,  all  the  little  ones  began 
their  breakfast ;  and  their  fiither,  having  finished  his  oatmeal,  asked  for  tea  and  a 
elice  of  bread,  which  he  toasted  as  he  sat  by  the  fire.  Losing  some  of  his  ill- 
humour  presently,  he  inquired  of  Lizzie  who  selected  her  motto,  and  on  being 
referred  to  the  Httle  text-book,  asked  to  see  it. 

"I've  a  birthday  too,  sometimes,"  said  he,  with  pretended  gravity.  *<Wife^ 
fvhat  day  of  the  month  was  I  bom  P     Do  ye  remember  P  " 
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Mrs.  Bourne  named  the  day,  and  her  husband  took  the  little  book  from  Lizzie 
with  a  laugh.  ''  "We  shall  see  now  what  it  says  to  tne,**  he  cried,  as  the  little  girl 
leaned  timidly  upon  his  shoulder;  ''I  don't  see  why  I  shouldn't  choose  a  motto's 
well's  the  rest.  So  here  goes — twenty-fifth  March — ^now  I  have  it."  And  he  read 
aloud,  "  Be  not  deceiyed;  God  is  not  mocked ;  for  whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that 
shall  he  also  reap  I " 

As  these  solemn  words  passed  the  scoffer's  lips  he  strove  hard  to  despise  them, 
but  in  vain.    They  were  stronger  than  he,  simply  because  God  Almighty  used 
them  as  His  sword ;  and  although  he  said  nothing,  poor  Elizabeth  began  to  hope 
— I  had  almost  said  to  believe— that  her  husband's  conscience  was  at  last  atooke. 

She  was  right.  Conscieace  was  aroused ;  and  more  than  that,  conviction  fol- 
lowed. The  man  went  strangely  through  his  work  on  that  New- Year's  Day,  think- 
ing, almost  without  interruption,  of  that  terrible  text ;  mechanically  performing  his 
usual  round  of  duties,  and  returning  home  earlier  than  was  his  wont,  to  sit  again 
by  the  kitchen  fire,  and  read  secretly  in  his  hitherto  neglected  Bible.  Coming 
down  stairs  quickly,  when  the  children  were  in  bed,  Mrs.  Bourne  surprised  her  hus- 
band with  the  text-book  in  one  hand  and  the  Word  of  God  in  the  other.  He  had 
been  trying  to  find  out  that  there  was  some  mistake,  but  it  would  not  do.  There 
it  stood,  plain  and  true,  and  forcible  as  right  words  always  are — **  be  not  deceived ; 
God  is  not  mocked ;  for  whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap." 

**  Be  not  deceived ! "  He  had  been  that,  ah,  how  long  ?  Wilfully  blind,  per- 
verse in  his  stupidity,  besotted  in  hU  ignorance  I  And  now  at  last,  after  all  these 
years,  when  his  eyes  were  opened,  was  it  not  too  late  P  **  God  is  not  mocked  I " 
He  had  forgotten  that,  too,  all  his  days  !  Fool  that  he  was,  he  had  supposed  that 
he  could  even,  by  his  clever  wit,  cast  ridicule  on  the  Most  High  t  In  the  way  of 
the  scomer  be  had  openly  and  profanely  walked,  kicking  evermore  "  against  the 
pricks."  Was  it  not  useless  to  expect  a  pardon  for  such  vile  offence  as  this  P 
Could  the  blood  of  Jesus  even  wash  away  a  sin  so  great  P  Surely  not  1  Did  not 
the  text  say,  ''  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  alto  reap  "  ? 

Sitting  down  by  her  husband,  Elizabeth  Bourne  looked  steadily  into  the  fire,  and 
waited.  All  that  day  she  had  been  praying  for  him,  sometimes  even  with  tears, 
and  her  heart's  desire  was  to  be  made  useful  to  him  now.  Bat  still  she  waited. 
If  he  wished  to  keep  his  eniotions  Sjscret,  she  would  help  him  to  do  so ;  but  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  sought  her  sympathy,  she  would  be  ready  and  most  glad  to 
give  it.  Hours  went  by,  and  the  clock  struck  eleven.  Mrs.  Bourne  laid  aside 
the  needlework  which,  on  finding  that  her  husband  would  not  talk,  she  had  taken 
in  hand,  and  according  to  custom,  prepared  to  read  a  chapter. 

"  Shall  I  read  aloud,  Isaac,  to-night  P  "  she  asked  a  few  minutes  later. 

<<  As  you  please,"  was  the  reply ;  and  Elizabeth,  opening  at  the  first  Epistle  of 
John,  read  without  interruption  till  she  came  to  the  words,  **  If  we  confess  our 
sins,  He  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all 
unrighteousness." 

"Is  that  true,  do  you  think P"  asked  her  husband  suddenly. 

"  Surely  yes.  It  is  God's  own  word, "  replied  Elizabeth,  "  and  His  word  is  truth." 

«  But  my  motto— the  text  I  read  this  morning — ^says  that  a  man  reaps  what 
he  sows  t  ** 
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"  Exactly/' 

''Well,  then,  I  who  hare  hated  Qod  and  defied  Him,  and  got  drank,  and  told 
lies,  and  Bwoim  hi^  oathi,  and  been  sayage  to  yon  and  them  ''—-here  he  pointed 
towards  the  room  in  whidi  the  ohildiett  slept—'*  mnst  reap  tlie  fniit  of  it  1 " 

"  Yes,*'  replied  Elisaheth,  '<  if  you  will  not  repent  and  confess  your  rin,  and  seek 
pardon  and  cleansing  through  Jesus  Ohrist,  it  must  be  so.  Let  us  read  the  text 
next  to  your  motto ;  '  For  he  that  soweth  to  the  flesh  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  oor- 
ruption,  but  he  that  soweth  to  the  Spirit  shall  of  the  spirit  reap  life  eYorlasting.' 
Do  you  see  how  the  one  explains  the  other?  To  confess  your  sins  and  implore 
pardon  for  Jesus'  sake,  is  to  sow  to  the  Spirit ;  to  seek  after  holiness  in  Jesus  is  to 
sow  to  the  Spirit:  and  the  fruit  of  this  is  life  everlasting.*' 

^'But  the  past !  What  can  blot  that  out,  or  preyent  my  reaping  the  accursed 
fruit  of  it?" 

"Christ  both  can  and  will  wash  away  your  stain,"  urged  Elizabeth.    "Hear 

'  HIb  own  word  spoken  by  Isaiah.     '  Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be 

as  white  (us  snow ;  though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wool ; '  and,  as 

I  read  in  the  first  Epistle  of  John,  '  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  His  Son  deanseth  us 

from  all  sin.' ' 

'<  Well,  you're  rightj  I  suppose,  but  it  seems  too  wonderful  for  me  to  under- 
stand." 

*<  Do  not  try,  then,  to  understand  it.     Only  believe,** 

"Ah,  that's  just  what  I'd  like  to  do.  I  can  think  it's  all  true  for  you,  lizzie, 
for  myself  I  eannot !  Tou  must  pray  for  me,  aloud  if  yoii  like/  and  then  leave  me 
here  by  myself." 

^  His  wife  obeyed.  In  ten  minutes  from  that  time  he  was  alone  with  God,  while 
r  Blizabeth,  in  the  upper  room,  wisely  continued  her  supplicatioivi  for  him.  Torn 
by  conflicting  doubts  and  fears,  Isaac  sat  till  long  after  midnight  by  the  fire,  with 
the  Bible  on  his  knees,  and  an  intense  longing  after  peace  with  God  in  his  once 
rebellious  heart.  What  transpired  in  that  time  is  known  only  to  himself  and 
hearen.  The  year's  actions  stand  £3rth' as  witnesses  that  a  great  and  good  work 
was  accomplished ;  and  his  now  happy  wife  looks  back  to  that  night  as  the  turning- 
point  in  his  career ;  but  its  story  will  not  be  fally  told  until  the  Great  Day  in 
which  God  shall  bring  every  work  into  judgment,  whether  it  be  good  or  whether  it 
be  evil.  Enough  for  us  if  so  much  as  we  know  shall  have  aroused  us  to  a  prayer- 
ftd  consideration  of  the  truth  contained  in  that' New  Year's  motto,  '*God  is  not 
mocked ;  whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.'* 


TsB  SOKO  OT  SxicBoir  has  been  the  tiTomphant  death-song  of  many  a  martyr  for  Jesas. 
Gutbxie,  the  Sootoh  martyr,  elosed  his  address  on  the  scaflbld  thus  •  **  Jesas  Christ  is  taj  light , 
my  salvation,  all  my  desire.  Him  !  O  Him  !  do  I,  with  the  strength  of  all  my  soul,  oouunend  to 
yon  !  Bless  Him,  Q  mj  sonl,  from  hsnteforth  and  fofeverl  Bcgoiee  (.  rqoioe  I  all  ye  that  love 
Him  I  Be  patient  and  rejoice  in  tribulation !  Blessed  are  ye,  and  blessed  shall  ye  be,  for  ever 
and  ere  !  Bverlasting  righteousness  and  eternal  salvation  are  yours.  All  is  yonrs,  and  ye  are 
Ghristfs  and  Ohrist  is  God's  I  '—adding,  **  Now  let  Thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyee 
have  seen  Thy  salvation."— i9e«f«  and  Sheavet 
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^utlttu  iismnHs 


.MARGINAL  AIDS. 

Explanatory,  Biographical, 
Topographical,  Maamen  and 
Ctatom,  Anndatal  lUtutra- 
tion^  Blackboard  IHttn,  ^c. 

Batid.  The  history  of 
Dayid  commenoeB  in  1  Sam. 
xri.,  is  continued  tlurough 
the  whole  of  2  Sam.  and 
doeea  in  1  Xings  IL 

Eaglbo.   The    andenti 

believed  that  in  old  age 

*  the  eagle  puts  foith  fresh 

feathers  and  becomes  yoiing 

again. 

Qbasb.  A^gorecarrying 
the  description  of  human 
frailty  to  its  furthest  point 
in  Gtaer  to  make  the  con- 
trast with  Pivine  love  the 
more  striking  (Psa.  so.  6, 
6;  Isa.  zl.  6— S). 

WiSB.  The  hot  winds 
seem  to  be  alluded  to — the 
sirocco,  and  its  more  ap- 
palling forxn,  the  simoom. 
S^s  gale  is  as  hot  as  a 
burning  oTcn^  and  tiie  at" 
mosphere  is  loaded  with 
minute  particles  of  sand. 
The  simoom  is  yet  more  in- 
tenseyandoazries  thepoison 
of  death  on  its  wings. 


GXATITITDB  POB  G0D*S 


L 

o 

V 

E 


ife  redeemed, 
ppressed  cared  for. 
igour  to  the  weak, 
verlasting  mercy. 


Psalm  oin.  d. 

QuA.mvD'a,  A  peiittent 
and  believing  sailor  said, 
"  To  save  suoh,  a  sinner  as 
I  am  I  '  He  shall  never  hear 
tile  kit  <tf  it."  ^PhitttAi 
says,  "All  niffht  the  ran- 
somed Greeks  danced  ahout 
the  tent  of  their  deliverer 
with  music  and  songs  of 
pniis^,  axtoUing-  asva  god 
tbeir  benefiMtor  attd  sa« 
vioor."  >  Sow  muehgreaUr 
i»  our  eauae  of  gratitude, 
•ad  how  much  colder  our 
return  of  praise  P 


January  2.— Morning. 

New  Year's  Thanksgiving. 

Bbadino,  Psalm  oiii.    Goldbn  Text,  ver.  2. 
This  psalm,  ascribed  to  David,  is  supposed  to  be  a 
thanksgiving  song  for  recovery  from  sickness. 

Central  thought  of  lesson,  God's  Lovb  to  us. 
Seen 

I. — In  healing  Disease. 

David  had  bden  suffering,  and  he  thought,  as  many 

people  do  think  in  such  circumstances,  of  his  sins, 

and  dwells  on  God's  forgiving  mercy.     We  are  prone 

to  forget  every-day  favours.    Our  health,  for  instance. 

Kecovery  from  sickness  does  sometimes  make  us  think 

of  Divine  mercy ;  but  unbroken  health — a  still  greater 

blessing — ^we  often  forget. 

Apply,  "When  ill,  have  we  thought  of  our  sins  ? 
Did  we  seek  tbroogh  Christ  forgiving  mercy  P  Can 
we  say,  it  was  good  for  me  to  be  afflicted  P  Watch 
against  forgetfulness  of  God's  goodness. 

II. — In  delivering  the  Oppressed. 

The  Psalmist  could  speak  of  his  persecution  from 
Saul,  but  his  thoughts  evidently  went  beyond  his  own 
case.    Call  to  mind  Israel's  deliverance  from  Egypt. 

Apply.  In  liko  manner  God  often  vindicates  the 
oppressed  now.  Maintain  hope  in  Him  when  circum- 
stances are  adverse. 

in.— In  pitying  and  helping  the  'Weak. 

Simple  and  beautiful  comparisons.  A  kind  &ther 
foels  for  the  child  he  loves  when  that  child  is  in 
sorrow.  He  hears  his  complaints,  wipes  away  his 
tears,  says  something  to  comfort  him. and  make  him 
happy.  God  does  exactly  this.  He  knows  our  weak- 
ness and  adapts  His  consolations  accordingly. 

What  Moouragement  we  have  to  go  to  Him  toUh  all 
'our  griefs  7  '  .  ' 

IV.— In  ruling  all  things  ^Well. 

God  will  not  desert  nor  overlook  those  who  fear  Him. 
PiSis  rule  is  universftl,  which  He  resnders  subservient  to 
tbe  welfare  gf  all  who  keep  His  covenant  and  remem- 
ber His  commandments  to  do  them  (ver.  17»  18). 
As  a  loving  father  oorreclis  his  child  for  his  benefit, 
so  God  smites  to  subdue  loul*  prifle,  s^shness,  and 
sin  (Prov.  iu.  12).  Htf  thus'  ihows  Bfe'^  hates  siri, 
and  that  sin  must  be  puni^ed. 

Lessons.  Nefoer  heeMght^of  I)iwn$meTe^^  The 
more  grateful  we  are,  the  more  jiappinesa  we  ue  likely 
to  enjoy.     GocTs  mercies  should  induce  obedience* 
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Ldkb  11  daieribed  at  ft 
phytician  (Col.  ir.  10 — 14), 
and  is  referred  to  in  Phil. 
84  and  2  Tim.  iT.  11. 

Tebopbilus.  a  dii- 
t  i  n  ff  uished  individual, 
probably  of  Greece  or 
tlome,  to  whom,  as  hii 
particular  friend  or  patron, 
Xuke  addresaed  both  hie 
GhMpel  and  his  history  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

Hbbod.  Sumamed  the 
G^reat,  was  the  ancestor  of 
several  of  the  same  name 
mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament.  Though  called 
king  he  was  subject  to  the 
Boman  emperor.  He  was 
distinguished  for  savage 
cruelty;  died  a  most  dreid- 
ful  death  at  Jericho. 

IvcBVBB.  A  compound 
of  firankincense  and  other 
gums  or  spices.  (See  Ex. 
zzx,  84—36.)  It  was  the 
custom  of  the  priest  to 
bum  it  mominff  and  even- 
ing  upon  a  golden  altar 
spemally  erected  for  this 
purpose. 


F 
E 
A 
R 


aithful  towards  God. 
steemed  by  man. 
nffel  appears  to  himi 
IggteouBneas  rewardedi 


NOT  —  Thy   prayer  is 
heard. 


Luke  i.  6. 

BlOHTBOirSBBB8>  An 
eloquent  statesman  (Henrv 
Olay)  propounded  a  politi- 
cal scheme  to  an  associate^ 
"It  is  right,  but  it  wiU 
ruin  TOur  prospects  for  the 
presidency,"  said  hisfnend. 
**  I  would  rather  do  right 
than  be  president,"  was 
Clay's  noble  reply.  —  A 
reformer,  when  told  all  the 
world  was  against  him, 
made  answer,  **  Then  I  am 
against  all  the  world.*'  It 
is  better  to  walk  in  the 
ways  of  the  Lord  than  in 
the  pftthf  of  the  wicked. 


Jannarj  2.— Aftamooii. 

Zacharias  and  Elizabeth. 

Bbadino,  Luke  i.  1    14.— Goldbn  Tbxt,  yer.  6. 

L — Luke's  Preface  to  His  Gospel. 

Luke  gives  his  reasoiiB  for  oonunitttng  to  writing 
the  Divine  truths  which  could  not  be  inuted  to  any 
oral  tradition.  Fragments  of  history,  as  narratives  of 
detached  sayings,  acts,  or  parables  of  the  Lord,  are 
supposed  to  have  been  made  and  circulated ;  but  Luke 
professes  to  give  in  order  (jet,  8)  a  regular,  full,  and 
systematio  account.    (See  Gospel  of  Luke,  p.  24.) 

II.— The  Godly  Couple. 

NoTB.  Their  names.  "  Zacharias  " — remembered 
of  Jehovah,  « Elisabeth  "—/Ad  oath  of  God,  The 
name  is  the  same  as  Elisheba,  the  wife  of  Aaron, 
after  whom  she  may  have  been  named. 

Tell  of  the  bad  government  under  which  Zacharias 
was  Uving.  Speak  of  the  corrupting  influences  all 
round  him;  yet  he  retained  his  rectitude,  and 
found  favour  with  God.  Picture  Elizabeth  helping 
Zacharias  to  maintain  his  faith  in  God.  Not  merely 
outward  piety  like  (give  illus.),  but  (Golden  Text). 
They  had  real  love  to  God,  and  sincere  regard  for 
His  law. 

III.— A  Messenger  from  Heaven. 

Zacharias  was  a  good  man.  The  revelation  made  to 
him  was  unexpected.  It  declared  an  exceedingly  un- 
likely thing,  but  a  thing  which,  if  true,  the  old  man 
would  very  much  delight  in,  yet  he  was  slow  to 
believe  it.  He  was  smitten,  therefore,  with  temporary 
dumbness.  The  people  could  tell  something  remark- 
able had  happened  to  him.  But  Zacharias  went  on 
with  his  duty  till  the  time  for  leaving  the  temple 
liad  come. 

Note  where  the  angel  found  Zacharias — dis- 
charging his  duty  (illiu.  shepherds,  fishermen  of 
Galilee,  &c.) 

Apply.    JEndeavour  to  nuMn  a   high   eharaeter 

for  piety  towarde  God,     JFe  may  eafely  rely  on  the 

truth  of  the  Goepel,     Study  U  diligewtly  aa  coming 

from  Chid,    No  tin  it  worn  in    God^e   eight   than 

unheUtf, 
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Thb  Book  ov  Job  pn- 
Mnts  us  with  the  story  of 
a  trnljr  prosperous  man. 
At  the  heffinninff  prosper- 
ing in  worldly  things,  and 
not  without  prosperity  of 
another  kind.  In  adveraityf 
still  prospering  in  the  high- 
est and  best  eense.  At  the 
close  of  his  life,  with  his 
material  wealth  restored, 
and  his  spiritual  riches  in- 
creased, a  prosperous  man, 
both  without  and  within. 


Us,  a  district  in  Arabia, 
east  of  Palestine. 


SJlBBAITS.  —  A  wander- 
ing tribe,  south  of  where 
JoD  resided. 


Ckaltxkjlsb.  —  Another 
marauding  tribe  bj  which 
the  district  was  infested. 


A  Perfect  and  an  Upright 


M 
A 
N 


HTl  of   broa. 

fElicted. 

oble  Submission. 


Job  iL  10. 

LoKMAir,  while  a  slare, 
being  presented  by  his 
master  with  a  bitter  melon, 
immediately  ate  it  all. 
'*How  was  it  possible," 
said  the  master,  **for  you 
to  eat  BO  nauseous  a 
fruit  P"  Lokman  replied, 
"  I  have  received  so  many 
farours  from  you,  that  it 
is  no  wonder  I  should  once 
in  my  life  eat  a  bitter 
melon  from  your  hand." 
The  generous  answer  of 
the  slave  struck  his  master 
to  such  a  degree,  that  he 
immediately  gave  him  his 
liberty.  With  such  senti- 
ments of  gratitude^  sub' 
mission,  and  ready  obedi- 
ence, should  men  receive 
sorrows  and  efflictions  Cram 
the  hand  of  God. 


January  9.~Moming. 

Job    in   Adversity. 

BEADnro,  Job  ii.     Golden  Text,  Eecles.  vii.  14. 

Introdtiction. —  Submission  to  God's  will  includes 
doing  what  God  commands,  bocause  He  commands ; 
cr  patiently  suffering  what  He  lays  upon  us,  or  permits 
to  be  laid  upon  us,  because  He  permits  it. 

Job  probably  lived  about  the  time  of  Abraham.  A 
man  of  great  piety  and  devotion  (ver.  6).  Book  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  by  him  after  his  afflictions 
had  passed  away. 

I. — Job's  AfnictloDS. 

Pereonal  and  relative.  His  possessions  swept  away, 
partly  by  the  wandering  hordes  of  the  desert  (i  1 5 — 
17),  partly  by  the  lightning,  and  partly  by  the  storm 
which  destroyed  his  children,  as  well  as  what  the 
robHcrs  of  the  desert  had  left  him  (i.  19).  Above 
all,  Job  himself  was  smitten  of  a  loathsome  disease 
(ver.  7). 

Notice  three  things  about  his  afflictions : — (1)  They 
were  inflieted  by  Satan.  Satan  looks  for  opportunities 
of  doing  mischief  (ver.  2) ;  and  tries  most  to  injure 
those  who  love  God  most. 

(2)  They  were  designed  to  shake  his  eonfidenee  in 
God,  and  destroy  his  integrity.  Tempted  to  hard 
thoughts  of  God,  and  to  despair :  worse  than  external 
sorrows. 

(3)  They  produced  a  very  distressing  effect  upon  him. 
He  seemed  to  regard  himself  as  finally  deprived  of  all, 
and  left  destitute.  He  felt  deeply  the  loss  of  his 
children,  and  keenly  his  being  plunged  into  poverty. 

II. — Job's  Submission. 

Seen  in  all  he  did  and  said  (see  i.  20).  Worshipped, 
and  resigned  himself  to  God's  will :  was  not  furious 
against  the  robbers — did  not  arraign  the  conduct  of 
God  for  allowing  such  calamities  to  befall  him.  Felt 
that  storm  and  foe  could  only  do  what  God  permitted 
(i.  21).  Bitter  as  was  his  grief,  Job  did  not  forget  the 
days  of  joy  he  had  onoe  experienced. 

Lessons. —  1.  Trace  Ood^s  hand  in  all  you  suffer, 
2.  In  suffering,  never  lose  sight  of  mercies  yet  remain^ 
ing,  8.  Compare  what  you  suffer  with  what  you 
deserve,  4.  Flaee  yourselves,  and  all  that  pertains  to 
you,  contentedly  in  God^s  hands,  6.  Submission  to 
God's  will  supposes  that  you  know  God,  and  love  Sim. 
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Boisa  09  Mast.— Some 
of  the  expreMaoBs  in  thU 
■ong  are  gathered  from  the 
long  of  Hannah,  with 
which  she  was  douhtless 
familiar  (1  Sam.  ii.  1—10). 

FiAB.  One  kind  of 
fear  is  that  which  a  servant 
has  of  a  cruel  master,  or  a 
man  has  of  a  precipice,  the 
pla^e,  or  death.  The  fear 
which  we  ought  to  have  of 
Qod  is  the  tiear  which  a 
dutiful  child  has  of  a  kind 
and  yirtuous  father.  ^*  The 
fear  of  the  Lord  is  the 
beginniog  of  wisdom." 

SCATTBSED  THE  PSOUD. 

God  hath  often  done  it  in 
time  of  battle .  and  war. 
When  the  proud  Assyrians, 
Egyptians,  or  Babylonians 
hi^  come  aeiunBt  the  people 
of  God,  He  had  often 
scattered  them,  and  driven 
away  their  armies. 

HoLFEV. — ^Helped — ^liter- 
vMji  propped  «p.  When 
the  Jewish  nation  waeso 
utterly  reduced  (the  sceptre 
departed)  and  ready  to  fall, 
God  interposed  and  raised 
vp  His  people,  Israel — that 
is,  by  sending  the  Messiah. 


s 


MAEY*S  SONG, 

he  sings  of  mercy, 
hows  great  joy. 
peaks  of  might 
cattering   the 

[proud ; 

etting  up  the  hum. 

[ble. 


Luke  i.  46. 

Bejoiciitg  Daily.  The 
calendar  of  the  sinner  has 
only  a  few  days  in  the  year 
marked  as  festival  days,but 
every  day  of  the  Chris>. 
tian  B  calendar  is  marked 
by  the  hand  of  God  as  a 
day  of  rejoicing. 


[The  Worship  of  Mary. 
—  On  this  subject,  see 
•*  Notes  on  the  Scripture 
Lessons,"  Jan.,  1881.] 


January  9.—JLftemoon« 

The  Song  of  Mary. 

Bbadino,  Luke  i.  46 — 56.    Golden  Text,  ver.  46, 47. 

Central  Thought.  The  goodness  of  God  in  the 
mercies  bestowed  upon  iis  should  be  devoutly  acknow- 
ledged. 

I.— Mary's  Ackno^sirledgment. 

Mary  notices  in  her  acknowledgment — 1st.  Ser  own 
unworthinets,  God  is  kind  to  the  poor  and  needy 
(Is.  zli.  17).  2nd.  The  preainesi  of  the  merey  she  had 
received,  3rd.  The  truth  and  power  of  Q-od,  as  mani- 
fested in  bestowing  mercy  (ver.  bb,  51).  Divine 
mercy  is  often  so  bestowed  as  to  pour  contempt  on 
worldly  greatness,  and  to  show  the  regard  in  which 
God  holds  the  truly  humble,  and  those  who  serve  Him 
(ver.  51—53). 

II.— God's  Promise  Fulfilled. 

Tbe  Messiah  was  aent  in  remembrance  of  God's 
mercy,  and  in  performance  of  Bis  promise  (ver.  54, 55). 
At  the  time  Christ  came,  the  people,  as  to  all  spiritual 
things  especially,  were  in  a  sad  condition ;  bat  few  of 
them  had  any  knowledge  of  God,  they  desired  none. 
God  had  often  been  merciful  to  His  people  when  they 
were  in  need  (Ex.  iii.  7,  8),  He  was  so  again.  He  had 
promised  to  Abraham  (Gen.  zii.  3),  to  Isaac  (Gren. 
zxyi.  4),  to  Jacob  (Gen.  zxviii.  14),  that  the  Messiah 
should  be  of  their  seed.  He  renewed  His  promise  to 
Moses  (Deut  zviii.  15,  18),  to  David  (Ps.  Izxxix.  21, 
27),  and  often  by  the  prophets.  Christ  came  at  the 
time  (Dan.  ix.  25,  26) —  sprung  from  the  family 
(David's) — ^and  was  bom  in  the  place  of  which  the 
prophets  had  spoken  (Micah  v.  2),  Bethlehem. 

Lessons.  We  should  neither  despise  nor  neglect  the 
poor  ;  Qod  d/oes  not  (ver.  53).  We  should  thankfully 
acknowledge  and  record  God*  8  kindness  to  ourselves. 
He  is  merciful  to  others  (ver  50),  but  to  us  perhaps 
He  has  been  especially  so  (ver.  48). 

Questions.  What  other  woman's  song  of  praise  is 
very  much  like  this  of  Mary  ?  What  does  Mary 
notice  in  her  acknowledgment  ?  What  was  the  con- 
dition  of  the  Jews  when  the  Messiah  cameP  To 
whom  had  the  Messiah  been  promised  p  In  what  par- 
ticulars were  Divine  promises  as  to  the  coming  of  it 
fuiailed  ? 
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DvsT  A9D  AsHBB.  The 
outwazd  symbolB  in  the 
East  of  etrong  repentance, 
as  with  ui'  *'  mourning  *'  is 
of  grief  (See  Jonah  iii.  6) . 

Oaptiyitt.       Bestored 
him    from    his    affliction. 
The  figure  is  taken  from  the 
return  of  an  exile  to  his 
native  land  (Fs.  oxxri  1). 

Eat  Bread.  An  ancient 
mark  of  friendship  (Fs.  xli. 
9 ;  Jer.  zlL  1). 

Jemima.  Means  a  dove, 
and  she  may  have  been 
so  called  because  of  the 
sweetness  of  her  disposi- 
tion. 

Kbzia  means  cassia,  a 
sweet  odour. 

Keeeit-happuch,  "the 
horn  of  paint.*' 


D 


arkness  of  sorrow, 
awn  of  brightness, 
ay  of  prosperity^ 


Job  xlii.  11. 

BSUEYUTG-      THE     DlB- 

TKESBBD.  Li  the  East 
when  a  man  has  suffered  a 
ffreat  loss  he  gpes  to  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  and 
all  his  acquaintances,  and 
describes  his  misfortunes. 
He  invites  them  all  to 
partake  of  a  feast  at  which 
they  come,  arrayed  in  their 
best  robes,  each  having 
money,  ear-rings,  finger- 
rings,  or  other  gifts  suited 
to  the  oondition  of  the 
person  in  distress.  The 
individual  himself  meets 
them  at  the  gate,  giyes 
them  a  heartv  welcome, 
the  music  strikes  up,  and 
the  guests  are  ushered  into 
the  apartments  prepared 
for  the  feast.  When  they 
have  finished  their  repast 
and  are  about  to  retire, 
each  of  them  approaches 
the  object  of  his  oommisera* 
tioiif  and  presents  his  dona- 
tions, and  the  best  wis  hes 
fm  future  pxofperilja 


January  16.— Morning. 

Job    In    Prosperity. 

Ebadinq,  Job  jJii.    Gtolden  Text,  ver.  12. 

The  prosperity  of  Job,  as  set  out  in  our  leesob^ 
contains  the  following  elements  : — 

I. — Spiritual  Prosperity 

•  Ver.  1 — 6.  In  Job's  spiritual  prosperity  we  observe 
a  believing  acknowledgment  of  Divine  omnipotence!  A. 
humble  acceptance  of  Divine  reproof.  A  penitent 
acknowledgment  of  ignomnt  and  rash  speaking.  A 
desire  to  take  the  place  of  an  humble  inquirer  and 
learner.  ■  A  kind  of  knowledge  of  Grod  is  confessed, 
different  to  that  possessed  before.  An  intense  self- 
abhorrence  as  the  result  of  his  knowledge  of  God.  A 
declaration  of  repentance  and  humiliation. 

II. — Social  Prosperity. 

Ver.  7 — 9.  At  the  command  of  God,  Job  prays  for 
his  friends.  The  friends  of  Job  were  to  sacrifice  for 
themselves  (ver  8).  Yet  were  they  to  think  of  one  who 
interceded  for  them.  Job's  friends  are  accepted  for 
Job's  sake.  [Compare  verses  8  and  9.]  *'The  Lord 
also  accepted  Job,"  of  ver.  9,  explains  the  **Him 
will  I  accept,"  of  ver.  8. 

III. — ^Material  Prosperity. 

Ver.  10—12.  Note  the  Author  of  it  all.  The  heart 
of  all  in  the  hands  of  God.  Every  good  gift  is  from  Him. 
Observe  the  human  foundation  of  it  Human  hearts 
being  thus  stirred,  help  was  afforded  him  by  bis  friends 
and  relations.  Illustrate  by  presentation  banquets. 
His  wealth  in  the  end.  Compare  this  with  the  enu- 
meration of  his  property  at  the  first. 

IV.— His  Domestic  Prosperity. 

Ver.  13 — 17.  Let  the  girls  of  a  household  remem- 
ber that  they  are  not  passed  over  by  the  Lord.  That 
Job  divided  his  estate  among  his  daughters  as  well  as 
his  sons  indicates—  (1)  his  riches  enough  for  ten  estates  ; 
(2)  the  excellent  character  of  his  daughters  ;  (3)  the 
harmony  and  love  existing  in  his  family. 

Lessons. — Should  adversity  come,  atill  continue  to 
serve  God,  Let  the  great  aim  and  end  of  life  be  aotU 
prosperity.     This  is  within  the  reach  of  all. 
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noRV.~See  Pift.  cxii. 
9 ;  xcii.  10;  a.  horn  is  a 
■jmbol  of  Btrenj^th,  the 
ifxare  it  taken  from  the 
fact  that  in  homed  animals 
the  stren^h  lies  in  the 
horn.  Particularlj  the 
great  power  of  the  rhiao- 
ceros  or  unicorn  is  mani- 
fested hy  the  use  of  asiof^le 
horn  of  great  strength. 
When  the  sacred  writers, 
therefore,  ipeak  of  great 
strength  they  often  use 
the  word  horn.  Psa. 
cxlWii.  14;  Beut.  xxxiii. 
17;Dan.vu.7,  8;viii.21. 

Oath.  —  This  oath  is 
found  in  Gen.  xxiL  16,  17, 
and  is  referred  to  in  Heb. 
yi.  13,  14.  The  two 
immutable  things  are  the 
promise  and  the  oath. 
The  oath  to  bless  Abraham  ■ 
and  his  seed  is  shown  to 
nave  included  the  whole 
Gospel  provision  —  "  The 
hope  set  before  us." 

DATBPBiisr  o. — T  h  i  s 
means  the  morning  light, 
the  aurora,  the  ri^^ing  of 
the  sun;  called  the  day* 
spring  from  on  hi|;h, 
because  the  light  of  the 
Govipel  shines  forth  from 
heaven.  God  is  its  Author, 
and  through  His  mercy  it 
shines  on  men. 


The  DATSPBiNGh 


G 


Ives  light,  and 
uides. 


Luke  i.  78. 

Gratitude  for  Mes« 
CIE3. — It  is  said  of  docrates 
that  he  prized  the  king's 
countenance  more  than  his 
4ioin»  This  should  be 
realized  by  eveiy  Christian 
heart. 

Confident  of  Mebcy. 
•~A  lamous  pirate  who 
heard  that  Augustus 
CsBsar  '  promised  a  large 
sum  of  money  for  bis  head, 
went  himself  to  Ce&ar, 
who  not  only  pardoned  him 
for  his  former  offences, 
but  rewarded  him  for  the 
confidence  that  he  had  in 
his  mercy. 


Jaatuury  10.— Afternoon. 

The  Prophecy  of  Zacharias. 

Bbadcto,  Luke  i.  67—80.     Golden  Text,  yer.  78. 

Introduce  the  lesson  by  a  reference  to  the  office  of 
a  forerunner  (see  *' Notes  for  Lessons  on  the  Gospel 
History,"  by  Dr.  Green,  p.  b) ;  then  speak  of  the 
grateful  father*s  sonfft  -which  divide  as  follows. 
First,  The  Coining  Salvation  (ver.  68-— 75) ;  and 
second,  The  Heaven-sent  Child  (ver.  76—79). 

I.— The  Coming  Salvation. 

Note  the  blessiogs  which  Zacharias  anticipated. 

Rescue  from  hostile  powers — ^perhaps  the  Komans  ; 
most  of  all,  sin  that  wars  against  the  soul ;  Satan  that 
great  enemy. 

Pure  and  peaceful  tcorship  Malice  of  enemies  of 
Israel  had  been  shown  in  former  days  and  now,  in 
hindering  the  people's  worship. 

The  crown  of  all  blesaednesSf  restoration  of  temple 
joys  and  privileges,  Christ  came  to  establish  a 
spiritual  temple  (John  iv.  23,  24). 

Kecapitulate  the  points  in  the  song  referring  to  the 
great  salvation,  and  ask, — What  has  that  salvation 
been  to  usP  Are  we  saved  from  onr  spiritual 
enemies  ?  Do  we  truly  worship  ?  Have  we  received 
the  remission  of  oar  sins  ?  or  are  we  still  in  darkness 
and  shadow  of  death  P 

II.— The  Heaven-sent  Child. 

His  own  son.  Beautiful  picture  of  the  blessings  of 
salvation.  Picture  the  progress  of  a  noble  childhood 
and  youth  epent  in  preparation  for  a  great  work. 

Explain.  The  events  that  were  then  taking  place 
were  as  the  **  Day  spring"  to  the  world,  the  rising  of 
the  sun  after  a  long  and  dark  night. 

Note  (1)  The  condition  of  the  world  without  the 
Gospel ;  and  the  coAdition  of  every  one  who  has  not 
received  the  Gospel  into  his  heart. 

(2)  The  blessed  light  which  the  Gospel  gives 
(ver.  79).    Thank  God  for  it. 

(3)  All  true  ligbt  and  blessedness  come  through 
Christ  alone,  for  whom  John  was  sent  to  prepare  the 
way. 
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Thb  Book  ov  Bttts 
bel'tnga  to  the  period 
"  when  the  jud^res  ruled  " 
in  Israel  (ver.  1),  and  the 
ineidenta  it  narratei  pxo- 
bably  oeourred  during  the' 
**da78"  of  Gideon.  It  is 
believed  that  one  chief 
object  of  thia  book  was  to 
aet  forth  the  genealoey  of 
Bayid,  on  account  of  his 
connection  with  the  pro* 
mised  Messiah.  (Comp. 
chap.  ir.  18—22,  with 
Matt,  i.  1—16.) 

BXTHLBHBM  -J  WAS, — 

So  called  to  distinguish  it 
from  Bethlehem  in  Zebulun. 
MoAB  was  situated  east 
of  Jordan  and  the  Pead 
Sea,  and  appears  to  have 
been  yery  fertile  in  ancient 
times;  now  in  fulfilment 
of  prophecy,  it  is  a  barren 
desert.  (Comp.  Zeph.  ii.  9.) 
Ephbathitbs.— Sphrath 
was  the  older  name  of 
Bethlehem  (see  Gem,  xxxr. 
16, 19),  hence  the  appella- 
tiYe**£phrathites." 


removing, 
changes. 

return  homeward, 
arrive  at  home. 


Buth  i.  17. 

"  WhBBB    thou     DIB8T 

WILL  1  DIB."— The  dreadful 
practice  of  widows  burning 
themselves  on  the  funeru 
pile  of  the  dead  bodies 
of  their  husbands,  has 
made  the  declaration  of 
the  text  familiar  to  the 
native  mind.  Hence  a 
wife,  when  her  husband  is 
sick,  should  he  be  in  dan- 
ger, will  say,  "  Ah !  if  be 
die,  I  also  will  die ;  I  will 
go  with  him;  yes,  my 
body,  thou,  also  shalt  be  a 
corpse."  A  slave,  also,  to 
a  good  master,  makes  use 
of  the  same  language. 
Husbands  sometimes  boast 
of  the  aiTection  of  their 
wives,  and  compare  them 
to  the  eastern  stork,  which 
if  it  lose  its  mate  in  the 
night,  is  said  immediately 
to  shriek  and  die.  — 
Bohert*, 


January  23.~Morning. 

Ruth   and    Naomi. 

Bbadino,  JEtuth  L  1—9,  16 — 22.     Gtoldbn  Tbxt» 

ver.  16. 

Our  lesson  to-day  a  funily  record  from  beginning  to 
end.    Call  attention  to— 

I.— The  Family  Removing. 

The  Season. — Families  moving  a  very  common  affair. 
Causes  varied  —  some  because  they  cannot  get  on ; 
others  hoping  to  do  better;  others  again  because  of 
calamities  over  which  they  have  no  control.  Such 
the  case  in  the  lesson. 

GotTs  hand  in  the  Matter, —  The  move  into  Moab 
was  "in  the  wonder-working  Providence  of  God,  one 
of  the  great  links  in  the  history  of  His  kingdom.'' 

II.— The  Family  Changes. 
No  family  without  changes ;  in  the  class  some  child 
could  tell  of  new  baby  bom,  sister  gone  to  service, 
move  to  a  new  home,  to  a  new  land ;  does  not  mean 
remove  from  change.  Escape  from  one  calamity  does 
not  mean  escape  from  all  calamity ;  the  one  from 
which  we  have  escaped  may  be  lesser  than  that  before 
us.     See  this  in  lesson. 

III.— The  Family  Return  Homeward. 

StartiTiff  on  the  way.  Elicit  only  one  of  those  who 
started  out  to  retUm ;  leaves  bobiod  three  graves ; 
time  of  return  (ver.  6).  Moab  was  but  the  place  of 
sojourn,  Caoaan  was  home.  Briog  out  who  accom- 
panied Naomi ;  then  picture  them — 

Salting  by  the  way.  Ver.  7,  &c.  Note  the  self- 
sacriHce  of  Naomi;  she  has  nothing  to  offer  her 
daughters-in-law;  better  that  they  should  go  back 
home.  Call  special  attention  to  their  resolve.  In 
Orpah  see  emotion,  in  Buth  principle  (ver.  14) ;  one 
going  back  to  idolatry ;  the  other  deciding  for  God. 

IV.— The  Family  Arrive  at  Home. 

Ver.  19 — 22.  Only  Naomi  and  a  stranger,  who  for 
better  or  worse  had  cast  in  her  lot  *with  Naomi,  and, 
what  was  better,  Naomi's  God.  From  the  expiessions 
of  her  neighbours  see  what  ten  years  of  absence  had 
done — time  works  changes — even  one  night  ci  intense 
sorrow  will  change  the  black  hair  to  fjrey — will  work 
changes  in  us  all.  Never  mind  if  the  sorro'^s  and 
trials  make  us  mere  Christ-like. 

Impress — importance  of  decision  for  God, 


i.-wi'*. 
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Saks  Cototxt,  i»B,,iihiB 
fields  in  the  neighbottrhood 
of  BethlehoiB,  notfkr  from 
those  when  Buth  gleaned 
and  DftTid  tended  his 
floeks. 

Shbphzsdb —  doubtless 
poor  people  who  kept 
watch  oyer  their  flocks  to 
protect  them  from  wild 
beasts  and  robbers.  The 
folds  in  that  ooantrT  are 
endosnres  with  walls  of 
stone  and  a  doorway. 

This  Dxy.  It  seems 
likely  that  it  was  some  day 
in  wmter,  though  we  have 
no  proof  that  it  was  the 
2oth  of  December. 

CiTT  OT  Bayid.  Beth- 
lehem, where  Dayid  was 
probably  bom,  and  where 
ne  lived  in  his  early  life 
(1  Sam.  xwi.,  zvii.  12). 

Ghsist — ^ihat  is,  the 
anointed  Prophet,  Priest, 
and  King,  foretold  in  the 
Old  Testament  (Isa.  xlii. 
1—4;  xlix.  2;  Isa.  liii.; 
Ps.lxziL). 

LoBD  —  that  is,  Baler 
and  KixLg.  This  name  is 
giyen  Hmi  yeiy  often,  and 
m  yarions  passages  its  full 
meaning  is  unfolded  (Acts ' 
z.  36;  2  These,  iii.  16; 
Cor.  ii.  8;  Ber.zix.  16). 


I 


Luke  ii.  14. 

▲irehBLs' Song.  A  minis- 
ter enlarging  witji  holy 
rapture  upon  the  14th 
verse  of  thu  chapter,  was 
suddenly  interrupted  by  a 
woman,  who  bad  long  been 
under  spiritual  distress, 
cryinff  out,  "  And  to  me 
also.  The  proclamation 
has  brought  joy  to  many  a 
despairing  suut 


Janaary  28«— Affcemooxu 

•      0 

The   Birth   of  J^sus. 

Bbasotg,  Mts  ii  8—20.    Goldsn  Tsxt,  ver.  14. 

ThiB  lesson  deals  with  but  one  incident  eoouieeted 
with  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  bat  it  l>nngs  the  scene  up 
before  onr  minds,  and  is  espeoially  interesting  as  giv- 
ing a  heavenly  acc9unt  of  the  person,  mission^  and 
influence  of  the  new-bom  Babe.  On  the  condescension 
of  the  Son  of  God  to  become  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem, 
see  PhiL  ii.  5— 8. 

I.— The  Shepherd^s  Vision. 

The  shepherds  were  not  dreaming,  nor  in  a  trsace. 
Their  sight  of  the  angel  must  be  compared  with  similar 
visions  in  the  times  of  atriaro  ha  and  Judges.  The 
shepherds  probably  gate  he  flgnre  of  the  one  angel  and 
the  suRomiding  light,  but  they  seem  only  to  have  h^ard 
the  choms  of  the  multitude  of  angels.  •  Show  that  the 
chief  joy  in  heaven  is  over  a  Saviour  for  our  guilty 
world,  and  over  our  repentance  and  faith  in  Kim. 

II.— The  Angels'  Me&(3age. 

Its  assurance — **  Fear  not."  Its  tone — "  Glad  tid- 
ings." Such  as  should  waken  "  great  joy."  ThcseU 
concerned — **  all  people : "  Jew  first,  then  Gentile.  Its 
mbject—tL  birth.  The  WwAp/flw— **  David's  city." 
The  description ti  the  new-bom — a  Saviour:  Messiah: 

The  Lord :  "  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.'* 

J 

m.— The  Angels'  Song 
Highest  glory.    Earthly  peace.     Qrace  f or  men. 

IV.— The  Shepherds'  Quest. 

Guided  by  the  angelic  sign  they  sought  the  Messiah, 
and  found  a  new-bom  babe  ;  finding  first  shelter  in  a 
stable.  (See  Farrar's  lAfs  of  Christy  &c.)  The 
world  seemed  to  have  no  room  for  Him  who  came  to 
save  it  from  its  sins.    Has  it  any  room  now  P 

V. — ^The  Mother's  "Wonder. 

Every  mother's  heart  is  fuH  of  ponderiogs.  l^ever 
mother's  heart  had  so  much  to  ponder  as  Mary. 

Learn,  1.  How  much  is  bound  np  in  the  name 
given  to  this  new-bom  babe — Jeaus.  2.  Everyone 
was  willing  to  acknowledge  that  the  babe  might 
prove  the  promised  Messiah.  3.  Offence  came 
when  He  proved  to  be  a  Saviour  from  sin. 
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Samvei..  The  most  pro« 
bable  signifieation  of  the 
woid  is,  h0ard  of  God. 
Tbe  authonhip  of  the  books 
of  Samuel  and  the  date 
of  their  compilation  are 
matters  involyed  in  con* 
siderable  obscarity. 

MiKiSTBBED.  Theboj's 
setrioe  would  consist  in  the 
lighter  Xievitical  duties, 
attending  to  the  lamps  and 
generally    waiting    upon 

Bestsained  Them  hot. 
He  did  indeed  reprove  his 
sons  (ehap.  ii.  23 — 26),  but 
he  should  haye  removed 
them  from  the  office  they 
disgraoed. 

PoosB.  The  tabernacle 
at  first  was  closed  simply 
by  a  curtain;  when  long 
settled  at  Shiloh  it  appears 
to  haye  been  made  more  of 
a  permanent  structure, 
henoe  the  doors  mentioned 
here.  It  was  a  part  of 
Samuel's  service  to  open 
the  doors. 


s 


Gau.  ov  Saiiubl. 

GOD. 


poken  to  by  I 
eryant  of      I 


1  Samuel  iii.  1. 

Child  Ministet.  —  A 
boy  being  asked  how  he 
knew  he  was  a  Christian, 
replied,  "  Because  now 
I  fetch  the  water  and 
eiean  the  knivee  without 
grumbling." 

SBEyjSGh  God.  The  Rey. 
W.  Gill,  in  his  "Gems 
from  the  Coral  Islands," 
tells  of  one  of  the  native 
lads  who  came  to  him  one 
morning  saying  that  he 
should  like  to  do  some 
work  for  the  house  of  God, 
and  on  being  asked  what 
he  could  do,  replied  that  he 
thought  he  could  ring  the 
bell  (a  kind  of  wooden  gong 
usedtocaU  the  people  to 
church).  His  wish  was 
granted.  Years  after  he 
miniatered  in  higher  ways; 
and  in  company  with  others 
was  the  means  of  leading 
to  Gk)d  the  very  mau  who 
murdered  John  Williams. 


Janaary  30.— Morning. 

The  Call  of  Samuel. 

Ebadino,  1  8am.  iii.     Golden  Text,  Prov,  viii.  17. 

Recall  names  of  some  of  the  children  of  the  Bible. 
Joash  hid  in  the  temple.  Jesus  found  in  the  temple. 
Samuel  sleeping  in  the  temple.  Bring  out  the  follow- 
ing characteristics  of  Samael's  childhood:— 

I.— A  Pious  and  Ministering  Child. 
JPiety  was  the  foundation  stone  of  his  life  building^ 
hid  when  a  child.     Impress  the  importance  of  a  good 
beginning. 

Elicit  other  Bible  characters  who  began  well — 
Obadiah,  Josiah.  Give  references  showing  that  God 
desireB  early  piety  (Eccles.  xii.  1),  and  point  out  from 
Golden  Text  that  it  is  the  subject  of  a  blessed  promise. 

Christ's  errand  in  the  tporld  to  minister.  Read 
Matt.  XX.  28.  Show  the  nature  of  Samuers  ministry ; 
not  trying  to  do  men's  work,  but  work  such  as  a  boy 
could  do. 

II.— An  Obedient  Child. 

To  EH.    Giye  full  prominence  to  this.     Many  have 
an  idea  of  ministering  to  the  Lord  who  forget  all  abou 
home  ministry,  showing  "piety  at  home,"  one  of  the 
brightest  manifestations  of  which  is  obedience. 

To  Ood.  Explain  that  this  call  was  in  reality  the 
call  to  the  prophetic  work. 

If  God  should  speak  to  us,  should  we  tremble? 
Could  we  say,  **  Truly  I  am  Thy  servant "  ? 

III.— A  Strong  and  Reverential  Child. 

This  may  be  brought  out  from  verse  13.  Samuel 
did  not  say,  "Eli's  sons  do  so-and-ao,  why  should  I 
be  particular  ?  "  "We  all  need  to  stand  up  straight 
against  evil  example.  Source  of  strength — God's 
"Word  hid  in  the  heart.  Read  Psalm  cxix.  11 ;  Eph. 
vi  10,  II. 

IV.— A  Considerate   and  Truthful    Child. 

We  can  understand  his  fear.  Consideration  to  poor 
old  Eli's  feelings  would  have  something  to  do  with  it 
— ^had  bad  news  to  tell,  but  in  no  haste  to  tell  it.  £im 
to  tell  ff ood  news,  be  slow  to  tell  evil. 

Remind.  Me  who  called  Samuel  stiU  calls  by  the 
still  small  voice  of  conscience  and  His  Word.  Imitate 
Samael.  JRun — run  at  oriee—no  delay.  What  if  Met 
should  never  caU  ctgain  f  Or  the  call  often  repeated 
should  cease  to  be  heard  t 
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SimoF.— We  know  no 
more  about  Simeon  than 
rene  25  tells  us ;  *'  to  what 
tribe  he  belonged,  whether 
he  held  anj  hich  station 
or  office  among  tiie  people, 
is  unknown.  There  was 
a  Simeon  (or  Sjmeon) 
famous  as  a  JSabbi,  son  of 
the  great  Babbi  Hillel,  and 
father  of  the  Gamaliel  of 
whom  we  read  in  Acta 
T.  84;  and  it  would  be 
interesting  to  be  able  to 
identify  him  with  the 
Simeon  of  the  text.  Many 
expositors,  in  fact,  haTO 
stated  this  identity  as  cer. 
tain ;  but  it  seems  in  the 
highest  degree  unlikely. 
Symeon,  the  Babbi,  be- 
came president  of  the 
Sanhedrim  ▲.  D.  13,  or 
abo.ut  seyenteen  jears  after 
the  presentation  of  Jesus ; 
but  the  Simeon  of  our 
lesson  apparently  was  a 
very  old  man,  just  ready  to 
*  depart.'  Hillel  himself 
surmed   until  about   six 

5 ears  alter  the  birth  of 
esus.  The  name  of 
Bjmeon,  Simeon,  or  Simon 
^-all  the  same  in  Hebrew, 
meaning  hearing  (tien. 
xxix.  33),  was  a  very  com- 
mon one  among  the  Jews." 
— Dr.  Green  in  his  new 
book,  Notes  for  Lessotu  on 
the  Oosjpel  Sistory, 


H 


as  my 

eart     O  een 


IS 


alration  ? 


Luke  iL  29-32. 

Mr.  Hbbybt,  when  he 
was  near  death,  after 
thanking  his  physician  for 
all  bis  attention  to  him, 
being  raised  a  little  in  his 
chair,  quoted  those  words 
of  Simeon,  '*  Here,  doctor," 
said  he,  "is  my  cordial; 
what  are  all  the  cordials 
^yen  to  support  the  dying 
in  comparison  of  that  which 
arises  from  the  promise  of 
saWation  by  Christ  P  This, 
this    now   supports   me." 


Januarr  80.— Aftamoon. 

Simeon  and  the  Child  Jesus. 

Ebadino,  Luke  ii.  25 — 38.    Goldbn  Text,  tot.  82. 

Befer  to  the  prediction  that  the  Messiah  ahoiild 
suddenly  appear  in  the  temple  (Bial.  iii.  1 ;  Hag.  iL  7). 
Moflt  likely  these  two  people  expected  Him  there,  but 
probably  not  aa  they  actually  saw  Him,  a  babe  lees 
than  two  montha  old. 

I. — ^The  Facts  set  forth  In  the  Lesson. 

Christ  was  brought  to  the  temple  according  to  the 
Mosaic  law,  that  His  psrents  might  present  Him  to 
God  there,  offer  sacrifices,  and  pay  the  ransom  price 
required  for  every  first-bom  eon. 

Simeon,  a  jutt  man,  approyed  of  God,  and  doings 
what  was  right  to  others.  He  loved  the  house  of  God 
and  prayer.    Observe  how  happy  he  was. 

Anna  was  like  him.,  and  she  also  rejoiced  that  she 
saw  Christ 

II.— The  Truths  taught  In  the  Lesson. 

Love  to  God's  house  and  being  often  there  toUl  obtain 
a  reward. — Both  these  people  at  the  temple  saw  the 
Messiah,  and  were  made  happy.  Think  of  them  in 
comparison  with  many  in  Jemsalem,  who  did  not  eare 
about  Jesus,  and  did  not  love  the  temple. 

To  know  Christ  and  to  love  Him  will  fit  usfoir  death. 
—Simeon  had  wished  to  die  even  before  this ;  but  it 
delighted  his  heart  that  he  was  to  see  Christ  ere  he  did 
die  ;  and  when  he  did  see  Hioi,  how  gladly  does  he 
think  of  departiog! 

Notice  what  Simeon  says  about  the  infant  he  had 
in  his  arms  (ver.  34,  35).  The  child  would  be  the 
occasion  of  mercy  to  many,  of  sorrow  to  others, 
according  as  in  after  time  he  shonld  be  believed  in 
and  obeyed,  or  i ejected  and  opposed.  Simeon  spoke 
as  a  prophet,  and  all  that  he  said  was  verified.  (See 
chap.  iv.  28,  29 ;  xx.  13- 18.) 

111.— Application  of  the  Lesson, 
(ff)  The   way  to  obtain    blessing  from    God  now. 
Frequent  His  hoiue.     Be  much  in  prayer  and  devout 

exercises. 

(6)  The  true  cause  of  victory  over  death,  Nothing 
in  death  terrified  old  Simeon,  because  he  was  going 
to  dwe'l  with  God. 

(c)  To  reject  Christ  will  be  worse  than  never  to  have 
heard  of  Him  ^ver.  34  ;  Matt.  xi.  20—24  ;  John  ix. 
39—41). 
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By  key.    W.    F.   crafts,   B,D. 

APAPTATION  OP  LESSONS  POR  FBBRUAKT  6  AND  13  TO 

A  CLASS  OF  BOTS. 

KE  morning,  at  the  breakfast  of  the  weekly  com- 
mittee of  one  of  the  largest  tract  societies  in  the 
world,  a  practical  business  man,  in  commenting  on 
a  tract  offered  for  publication,  urged  the  importance 
of  more  careful  adaptation  in  tract  work,  of  the 
phraseology,  length,  form,  paper,  and  mode  of 
distribution  of  each  tract  to  the  class  in  society 
which  it  was  calculated  to  influence.  One  of  the 
committee,  a  member  of  the  Peace  Society,  held  up  a  tract  which  he  had 
received  the  day  before  when  walking  along  the  street,  dressed  in  a 
gentleman's  black  suit,  headed  ''To  a  Soldier  in  Uniform/'  Another 
mentioned  the  recent  case  of  a  young  lady  receiving  a  tract,  **l'o 
a  Wife-beater."  A  visitor  reported  that  a  man  in  the  famine  districts 
of  Ireland  had  lately  received  a  tract  **  On  the  Sin  of  Gluttony." 

Spoken  words  of  teachers  as  well  as  written  words  in  tracts,  need  to 
be  used  with  careful  adaptation  to  age,  education,  social  position,  and 
individual  peculiarities.  The  time  which  a  scientist  gives  to  the  study  of 
a  single  specimen  of  a  stone,  or  flower,  or  insect,  or  a  potter  to  his  clay  is 
a  rebuke  to  us  who  are  religious  teachers  that  we  study  so  little  the  living 
specimens  of  human  nature  in  our  classes,  whom  we  need  to  know 
thoroughly  in  order  to  mould  them  aright  for  eternity. 

How- can  I  adapt  my  lessons  more  perfectly  to  my  pupils  this 
month  P 

I  will  get  a  pocket  photograph  case  with  places  enough  in  it  to  hold 
the  pictures  of  my  class  and  one  or  two  more  that  may  be  added.  I 
will  dtudy  my  lessons  at  home  with  these  pictures  before  me,  and  try  to 
think  of  such  questions  and  illustrations  as  will  provide  my  quiver  with 
at  least  one  arrow  for  the  heart  of  each  of  them,  twill  also  have  these 
pictures  before  me  as  a  ''rosary"  when  I  pray,  and  remember  each  one 
by  name  with  a  prayer  appropriate  for  him. 

Here  are  the  six  boys  of  my  class,  in  these  pictures,  looking  at  me  as 
I  study — a  serious  boy,  a  sceptical  boy,  a  thoughtless  boy,  a  thoughtful 
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boy,  a  rogpiflh  boy,  and  one  who  is  in  danger  of  beirg  a  rascal  in  his 
Bollen  badness.     Their  sonls  are  as  unlike  as  their  faces. 

What  can  I  find  in  this  lesson  abont  '*  Thb  Bothood  of  Jxsus  "  for 
each  of  them  P  The  serions  boy  will  give  attention,  but  how  shall  I 
win  the  eye  and  ear  at  first  of  the  thoughtless  and  roguish  ones  P  Til 
give  them  and  all  the  rest  something  to  do  and  something  to  see  at 
the  very  first.  I'll  pass  blank  cards  or  slates  to  each  to  draw  after  me 
an  outline  map  of  Palestine  and  Egypt,  showing  the  places  connected 
with  Christ's  boyhood,  Bethlehem,  Egypt,  Nazareth,  and  Jerusalem. 
That  will  be  better  for  both  attention  and  memory  than  looking  at  a 
printed  map.  Then,  before  I  lose  their  attention,  I  will  bring  in  bad 
Tom  by  asking  his  opinion  as  to  the  worst  part  of  the  town  for  stealing, 
swearing,  drunkenness,  and  Sabbath-breaking.  I  will  tell  him  that 
Nazareth  was  to  Palestine  what  that  place  is  to  our  town,  so  that 
people  used  to  say,  "  Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Kazareth  P  " 

I  think  it  will  be  the  right  thing  then  to  ask  thoughtful  John  why 
he  thinks  the  Son  of  Qod  chose  such  a  bad  place  to  live  in.  And  I 
will  ask  serious  Charley  the  same  question.  I  think  they  will  be  apt 
to  work  out  for  themselves,  with  the  pleasure  of  original  thought,  the 
idea  that  Grod  could  in  this  way  show  that  He  was  willing  to  save  the 
worst  people,  and  live  to-day  in  hearts  as  bad  as  Nazareth. 

As  to  sceptical  Willie,  I  will  turn  him  from  negatives  to  the  posi- 
tive side  of  investigation  by  writing  him  a  note  to  find  out  for  me, 
and  think  out  for  the  class,  all  the  reasons  he  can  for  believing  that 
such  a  person  as  Jesus  Christ  ever  lived,  and  instead  of  looking  for 
flaws,  he  will  be  looking  for  proofs,  and  find  them  in  the  existence  of 
a  church  called  Christian  all  over  the  world,  which  has  changed  the 
barbarism  of  nations  into  civilizaticm,  and  the  sin  of  individuals  into 
purity  of  character,  &o. 

I  will  be  ready  to  ask  roguish  Ben,  whenever  he  seems  on  the  edge 
of  mischief,  "  Do  you  think  Jesus  in  His  boyhood  ever  played  ?  "  and 
show  him  that  fun  at  the  right  time  and  place  may  be  as  truly 
Christian  as  honest  work.  I  wilhget  the  whole  class  to  repeat  (and 
memorize  if  they  have  not  before)  the  Gk)Iden  Text,  as  showing  that 
Christ,  in  body,  mind,  and  soul,  was  a  real  boy  like  other  boys.  I  will 
be  prepared  to  win  thoughtless  Ned,  if  his  attention  is  diverted,  by 
aslung,  "  Did  you  ever  march  in  a  procession  P  "  and  thus  intro- 
duce the  story  of  Jesus  as  a  country  boy  going  up  to  the  big  city  for 
the  holiday,  in  a  procession,  and  get  one  event  after  another  of  tiie 
story  by  questions.  Then  challenge  every  one  to  think  of  some  one 
duty  that  we  ought  to  leam  as  boys  from  the  story.  ''  Obedience-  to 
parents,"  '^  Studying  the  Bible,**  "Going  to  church,"  **  Growing  in 
mind  by  education,"  "Working  for  our  Father  in  heaven,"  and 
others  will  perhaps  be  given,  and  each  one  can  be  impressed  with  a 
question  or  illustration. 

Again  I  sit  down,  with  the  pictures  of  my  boys,  to  study,  in  their 
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imaginary  company,  about  *'  Thb  Pseiching  o?  John  thb  Baptist." 
First  of  all  I  will  pass  the  maps  we  made  last  Sunday  and  have  the 
boys  write  after  me  the  name  of  the  Jordan  on  them  and  the  locality 
of  Bethabara,  where  John  baptized.  After  that  I  will  ask,  "  What  was 
there  peculiar  about  John's  meat  and  drink  and  raiment  P "  having 
written  a  postal  to  thoughtless  Ned  to  hunt  up  the  answer  in  the  third 
chapter  of  Matthew  and  the  first  of  Luke,  and  be  ready  to  answer.. 
Then  I  will  say,  *'  Kow,  boys,  we  have  found  a  preacher  in  very  strange 
robes  and  bands,  and  with  a  wilderness  for  his  church.  I  wonder 
what  sort  of  a  sermon  such  a  man  would  preach  ?  Boys,  what  kind  of 
sermons  do  you  like  P  Well,  Tom,  the  first '  part  of  the  setmon  is 
about  snakes  ?  What  kind  did  you  ever  see  P  Well,  these -"snakes 
wore  coats  and  shoes.  Please  read  ver.  7,  Tom."  "Kow,  John, 
how  is  a  bad  man  like  a  snake  P  "  **  The  next  point  in  the  sermon,. 
Ben,  is  about  *  fruits.'  Please  read  the  first  sentence  of  ver.' 8. 
You  have  an  orchard,  and  so  you  can  tell  us.  If  good  deeds  are  like 
fruits,  what  about  us  is  like  a  tree  to  bear  these  fruits  P  " 

"  The  next  point  is  about  '  stones.'  John,  you  are  fond  of  statues 
that  men  make,  some  of  which  are  so  beautiful  that  they  almost  speak. 
Do  you  think  God  could  make  a  living  man  out  of  stone  P  Wasn't  it 
almost  that  when  he  made  Adam  out  of  the  ground  ?-  Now  here  is  an 
axe  in  the  sermon.  That  would  be  a  good  monogram  for  the  rough 
preacher,  wouldn't  itP  Look  here,  Ned,  if  you  were  a  farmer,  what 
would  you  do  with  a  tree  in  your  orchard  that  for  ten  years  never  bore 
any  fruit  that  was  good  for  anything  P  Make'  firewood  of  it,  wouldn't 
you  P  Please  read  what  God  will  do  with  those  people  who  are  put 
into  the  world  to  bear  the  good  fruits  of  Christian  lives  if  they  bear  the 
bad  firuits  of  wrong  lives.  Please  read  verse  9.  Til  draw  on  my 
slate  the  picture  of  an  axe,  and  print  in  large  letters  on  the  blade, 
'  God's  Wbath.'  Below  I  will  make  a  fire  and  print  '  Punishment.' 
Then,  a  little  to  the  rights  I  will  make  the  oriental  harvesting  '  fan  '  or 
fork,  like  a  straight  arm  with  finger-like  forks  at  the  end,  and  on  that 
write  '  GoD*s  Msbcy.'  Above  these  I  will  make  the  upper  fire  in 
the  shape  of  tongues  (v.  16).  Above  all  I  will  print  the  Golden  Text, 
('  Bring  forth  therefore  fruits  worthy  of  repentance/)  With  this  picture 
I  will  impress  the  rest  of  the  lesson,  and  then  review  the  duties  taught 
by  the  sermon  to  boys  of  to-day.  I  will  get  serious  Charley  to  explain 
what  he  thinks  of  the  fire  baptism  that  comes  not  to  the  body  but  the 
soul ;  and  sceptical  Willie  to  mention  if  he  has  ever  known  men  who 
crawled  like  snakes  by  intemperance  or  any  other  vice,  that  became 
good  men  with  a  fire-like  earnestness  to  do  good,  and  get  him  to 
thinking  where  this  new  fire  came  from.  I  must  make  the  upper  fire 
to  be  desired,  and  the  lower  fire  to  be  dreaded  by  all  my  class." 


i@ii(  C6ftig  HaAing. 

T  wBB  nsanhtionely  agreed  that  (be  new 
miniiter  ebonld  be  reqaeated  to  preich  onr 
school  anniTeraarj  sermons,  and  the  Baperio- 
tendent  was  sccordinglf  appointed  to  wait 
npon  him  for  that  purpose,  and  also  to  give 
the  neceaeary  information. 

In  our  qniet  way,  we  thoi]f;;ht  a  great  deal 

of  our   Sanday  school ;    it    was    so   orderly. 

oembers   never   decreaaing,   and   no  one  ever 

Euningi  nnleaa  it   was  the  superintendent  who 

imes  spoke  of  the  irregnlar  attendance  of  a  few 

teachers  and  their  mode  of  teaching ;  bat  he, 

or  new  minister,  was  a  middle-aged  bachelor 

ana  snew  nothing  of  the  engagements  and  worries 

of  fiunily  life,  which  often  left  no  time  for  preparation,  and  swallowed 

up  many  Sunday  afternoons. 

We  often  said  if  all  Sanday  schools  were  like  ours  they  wonid  not 
have  macb  left  to  wish  for  ;  we  had  savings  bank,  clothing  oinb, 
lending  library,  indeed,  every  teacher  had  something  to  do  in  addition 
to  teaching,  and  many  of  ns  felt  that  we  gave  too  mnch  time  to  our 
school  rather  than  too  little,  but  we  were  willing  to  make  a  sacrifice, 
nay,  even  sacrifices,  for  its  welfare.  We  little  thonght  how  these  ideas 
were  to  he  used  aa  arrows  agabst  as. 

Of  coarse  our  minister  readily  responded,  the  day  was  fixed,  the 
children  well  drilled  in  singing  (two  whole  evenings  in  each  week  were 
given  to  it),  bills  printed,  and  at  last  the  eventful  day  came. 

The  sermon  in  the  morning  was  to  teachers,  in  the  afternoon  to 
parents  and  scholars,  in  the  evening  to  the  public  in  general.  Suck 
had  been  the  order  of  the  pro^-amme  for  years,  and  ws  had  no  wish 
to  alter  it. 

Bat  it  is  only  the  morning  service  I  wish  to  chronicle. 
Here  was  a  very  good  attendance,  better  than  anticipated. 
Before  the  text  was  announced  there  was  a  slight  hash  of  expectancy ; 
the  superintendent  shook  his  head  at  the  boys,  Ur.  Bobbs,  senior 
boys'  teacher,  made  himself  comfortable  in  his  comer,  Mrs.  Dobbs 
re-arranged  her  dress  (  Uiss  Wiley  took  ont  her  smelling-bottle — 

"  One  thing  thou  lacked." 

It  was  so  suddenly  announced  it  made  the  people  starts  althougb 
they  had  been  listening  for  it,  and  all  through  the  sermon  a  succes- 
sion of  thrills  kept  constantly  passing  through  tbem. 
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The  following  are  the  notes  I  made  of  the  sermon  the  same  day^ 
bat  they  give  bat  a  bare  idea  of  its  horning,  roasing  eloquence  : — 

'' '  One  thing  thou  lackest.'  Don't  begin  to  think,  friends,  that  it 
is  not  anything  important  to  lack  one  thing ;  the  want  of  one  thing 
has  been  the  rain  of  empires;  without  the  one  thing — ^breath — ^wedie 
without  the  one  thing — sunlight — ^the  world  would  be  flowerless,  tree- 
less, and  barren ;  without  the  one  thing — nets — ^and  the  fisherman's 
boat  might  be  literally  upheaved  by  the  shoal  of  fish,  but  the  hold« 
where  formerly  the  shiny  thing  was  stored,  empty ;  without  the  match 
or  spark  and  the  cannon  is  but  a  toy ;  but  one  thing  lacking  and  we 
may  be  shut  up  in  a  living  tomb,  banished,  starved,  defeated.  But 
stay,  you  may  be  thinking,  Yes,  we  all  know  about  this,  but  how  do 
you  know  we  do  lack  one  thing ;  others  may,  of  course  P  *  One  thing 
thou  lackest,'  whatever  others  may  do.  How  do  I  know  It  P  If  I  saw 
a  balloon  sailing  but  just  above  the  housetops  and  I  said  it  is  lacking 
gas,  would  you  ask  me  how  I  knew  P  Would  you  ask  me  how  I  knew 
that  a  diamond  was  missing  from  a  coronet  which  had  an  empty 
setting.  Would  you  ask  me  how  I  knew  my  mother  was  dead  when 
the  cold  hand  slipped  from  my  hold,  and  the  blue  lips  closed  P 

^'  Friends,  you  have  come  out  to  fight  for  God  with  one  thing  lacking ; 
you  are  as  soldiers  who  have  left  their  powder  at  home ! 

*^  Perhaps  my  words  startle  you ;  I  wish  them  to  do  so,  because  this 
is  not  a  thing  to  pass  lightly  over,  or  to  simply  regret.  It  is  not  a 
thing  lost,  lost  never  to  have  back  ag^n ;  it  is  lacking^  and  we  have 
only  to  rouse  ourselves,  and  we  may  possess  it ;  and  possessing  it 
nothing  shall  be  too  difficult  for  us,  nothing  impossible. 

'*  I  wonder  if  you  know  what  this  one  thing  is.  It  is  that  which  has 
filled  lowly  women  with  miraculous  energy  and  strength,  made  weak 
men  subdue  armed  legions,  turned  ignorant  men  into  inspired  orators, 
changed  mean  mortals  into  stalwart  warriors,  entering  into  a  child's 
life  and  growing  with  its  years  has  been  the  origin  of  world-wide  fame. 
Hi  makes  men  forget  all  about  their  own  comforts,  never  permitting 
them  to  count  up  their  sacrifices,  or  to  be  content  with  standing  still. 
No  one  ever  succeeded  well  in  anything  without  it ;  it  is  as  necessary 
to  true  success  as  dew  to  flowers,  oars  to  a  boat,  or  the  stars  and  compass 
to  a  mariner.     It  is  a  fire  I — a  passion  ! — ^it  is  enthusiasm  ! " 

Just  then  a  number  of  birds  lodguig  beneath  the  chapel  eaves  began 
to  twitter,  and  finsJly  broke  out  into  song  as  though  they  had  been 
listening  and  could  no  longer  repress  their  emotions ;  some  of  us  felt 
the  same,  but  had  not  the  courage  to  give  vent  to  any  demonstration. 

"  Friends  and  fellow-workers,"  he  continued,  and  his  eye  and  voice 
were  as  full  of  fire  as  his  theme,  *'  those  birds  are  enthusiasts ;  every 
part  of  their  being  throbs  with  their  song,  they  cannot  sing  half- 
heartedly. We  are  not  like  them;  we  lack  their  enthusiasm.  Do 
you  dotibt  it  P  Think  you  that  if  each  teacher  in  this  school  was  an 
enthusiast  it  would  be  as  it  is  P  Nay.  Some  may  say  it  is  better  to 
be  a  patient  plodder  than  an  enthusiast ;  but  a  plodder,  though  he 
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may  win  a  power  over  sea  and  lands,  cannot  over  hearts  ;  it  takes  an 
enthusiast  to  do  that.  A  child's  nature  will  respond  to  that  which  is 
warm  and  pulsating  with  life,  but  shrinks  from  all  that  is  dry  and 
mechanical. 

*'  To  be  a  suooessfhl  teacher  you  must  be  an  enthusiast :  your  teach- 
ing must  be  as  an  ardent  passion. 

**  There  are  three  things  I  should  like  you  all  to  do.  The  first  is,  to 
be  thoroughly  conrinoed  that  you  are  not  at  present  what  you  should 
be :  that  there  is  this  Ofw  thing  lacking.  If  you  once  begin  to  think 
you  are  all  right,  there  is  an  end  to  enthusiasm,  and  an  end  to 
success.  It  is  the  glory  of  enthusiasm  to  ez|)and,  progress,  ever 
achieving  greater  and  greater  victories. 

"  Secondly,  To  become  enthusiasts.  Some  people  are  for  ever  con- 
scious of  th^r  own  inability,  but  never  get  beyond  that.  Don't  be 
like  them«  Enthusiasm  is  love  in  action.  Learned  men  tell  us  the 
word  comes  from  the  Greek,  and  means  '  to  be  possessed  by  the  god/ 
Now,  God  is  love,  and  if  we  are  possessed  by  Him,  if  we  are  His 
temple,  our  deeds  must  be  those  of  love.  If  we  are  not  possessed  by 
Grod,  if  our  lives  are  not  shadows  of  His,  if  we  are  not  filled  with  a 
burning  love  which  shows  itself  in  every  action — if  we  are  not  enthu- 
siasts, we  are  not  fit  for  teachers.  Get  love,  and  then  fan  it  into  a 
glowing  heat  till  it  bnms  up  all  selfishness,  and  illumines  every  object: 
then  your  most  tiresome  or  uninteresting  scholar  will  appear  beauti- 
fied, and  all  your  endeavours  will  be  put  forth  to  win  such  an  one  for 
the  Master's  kingdom. 

<<  Thirdly.  G»ntinue  to  be  an  enthusiast.  That  is  done  by  never 
aUowing  the  fire  of.  love  to.  go  out ;  it  should  be  as  the  fire  upon  the 
altar  of  burnt  offering,  ^ever  burning;'  let  there  be  no  deserted 
altars. 

''  Study  the  matter  out  further  for  yourselves,  friends,  and  it  will  not 
be  long  before  yon  will  be  able  to  give  practical  illustration  of  the 
nature  and  aids  of  enthusiasm. 

"  Be  not  as  hirelings  who  labour  wearily ;  be  like  those  braves  of  old 
who  knew  not  sleep  or  rest  till  the  object  for  which  their  enthusiasm 
was  kindled  rose  triumphant  over  every  foe.  No  object  could  be  more 
glorious  than  the  winning  of  young  souls  for  God.  Ob,  for  braver 
untiring,  dauntless  enthusiasts  for  the  army  of  the  Lord,  who«  though 
•n  host  should  encamp  against,  and  thousands  fall  by  their  side,  yet 
should  not  fear  nor  fail  to  raise  their  standard  against  the  mighty  ! 
Oh,  for  gentle  Christ-^like  enthusiasts^  who,  forgetful  of  self,  will  lay 
down  their  lives,  if  need  be,  so  that  the  work  progress. 

^^'  Awake^  O north  wind :  and  come,  thou  south; '  blow  upon  these 

embers  that  they  may  bum  with  a  great  heat — the  white  heat  of 

enthusiasm  1 " 

*  *  *  *  *  *      . 

At  a  teachers'  meeting  held  the  next  day,  Mr.  Dobbs  suggested 
something  about  a  vote  of  censure,  but  instead  of  -that  we  passed  a 
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vote  of  thanks  to  our  minister  for  his  braye  reminder  about  the  one 

thing  lacking.     Before  separating  we  had  a  short  prayer-meeting,  and 

several  of  us  consecrated  oorselves  afresh  to  the  work,  determined  to 

be  enthusiasts,  and  the  results  have  been  marvellous. 

S.  0. 
■I* 

A  MIRROR  or  DIVINE  PATIENCE. 

I  shall  neter  forget  an  exhibition  I  once  attended.  Shortly  after  schools  for 
the  imbeciles  were  commenced  in  Europe,  a  young  man,  moved  by  beneTolence, 
crossed  the  ocean  to  examine  their  mode  of  operation  and  success.  Assured  of 
their  utility,  he  returned  and  commenced  a  similar  institution.  He  advertised  for 
the  most  idiotic  and  helpless  child  that  could  be  found*  Amongst  those  brought  to 
him  was  a  little  boy  of  five  years  of  age.  He  had  never  spoken  or  walked,  he  had 
never  chewed  any  hard  substance,  or  given  a  look  of  recognition  to  a  friend.  He 
lay  on  the  floor  a  mass  of  flesh,  without  even  ability  to  turn  himself  over.  Such 
was  the  student  brougl^t  to  this  school.  The  teacher  fruitlessly  made  effort  after 
effort  to  get  the  slightest  recognition  from  his  eye,  or  to  produce  the  slightest  inten- 
tional act. 

Unwilling,  however,  to  yield,  at  the  hour  of  noon  he  had  the  little  boy  brought 
to  his  room,  and  he  lay  down  beside  him  every  day  for  half  an  hour,  hoping  that 
some  favourable  indication  might  occur.  To  improve  the  time  of  his  rest,  he  read 
aloud  from  some  author.  One  day,  at  the  end  of  six  months,  he  was  unusually 
weary,  and  did  not  read:  He  soon  discovered  that  the  child  was  uneasy,  and  was 
trying  to  move  itself  a  little,  as  if  to  turn  toward  him.  The  thought  flashed  upon 
his  mind.  It  misses  the  sound  of  my  voicS.  He  turned  himself  closely  to  it, 
brought  his  mouth  near  the  child's  head,  and  after  repeated  efforts  Ub»  }ittle  fellow 
succeeded  in  placing  his  fingers  on  the  teacher's  lips,  as  if  to  say,  Make  that  sound 
again.  The  teacher  said  that  moment  he  felt  he  had  the  control  of  that  boy.  He 
gained  his  attention,  and  by  careful  manipulation  of  his  muscles  succeeded  in 
teaching  him  to  walk,  and  then  to  read,  and  when  I  saw  him  at  the  end  of  five 
years,  he  stood  on  a  platform,  read  correctly,  recited  the  names  of  the  Presidents 
of  the  United  States,  and  answered  accurately  a  number  of  questions  on  our  national 
history. 

I  looked  with  astonishment,  and  said  to  myself,  Was  there  ever  such  patience 
and  such  devotion  ?  And  how  strong  should  be  the  love  of  that  boy  for  his  teacher  ! 
I  said.  Was  there  ever  an  instance  of  one  stooping  so  low,  and  waiting  so  long  ? 
Then  I  said,  Tes,  there  was  one  instance — ^the  Son  of  God  came  down  from  heaven, 
laid  Himself  down  beside  me,  His  great  heart  by  my  heart,  watched  me  with  per- 
petual care,  infused  into  me  of  His  own  life,  and  waited  for  nearly  twenty  years 
before  I  reached  my  finger  to  His  lips,  and  said,  '*  Speak,  Lord,  for  Thy  servant 
heareth."  What  condescension,  what  love  to  fallen  ms^  I  Christ  stooped  so  low; 
it  authorizes  us  to  stoop,  and  wait  on,  and  wait  ever.  Some  of  these  wretched 
ones  have  been  suffering  for  more  than  eight-and-thirty  years,  and  have  been  lymg 
at  the  edge  of  the  pool  waiting  for  us  to  come  and  help  them  into  the  troubled 
waters. — Bishop  Simpson  in  hia  Tale  Lectures, 
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TOILING  ON  FOR  JESUS, 

^Bletsed  are  ye  that  sow  betide  all  waters."— J§a.  xxziu  CO 

I  OILING  on  for  Jeso*, 

Though  the  way  be  long. 
Toiling  on  for  Jesut, 
For  fie  makes  us  strong. 
Toiling  on  for  Jesus, 

Though  the  path  be  drear ; 
Toiling  on  for  Jesus, 
For  the  end  is  near. 

Toiling  on  for  Jesus 

'Neath  the  noontide  heat; 
Toiling  on  for  Jesus, 

Work  for  Him  is  sweet. 
Toiling  on  for  Jesus, 

Though  the  work  be  hard 
Toiling  on  fur  Jesus, 

Great  is  our  reward 

Toiling  on  for  Jesus, 

Tho'  our  work  seem  yain ; 
Toiling  on  for  Jesus 

E'en  amidst  our  pain. 
Toiling  on  for  Jesus, 

Though  the  waj  be  lone; 
Toiling  on  for  Jesus 

Till  fiis  wor^  is  done. 

Toiling  on  for  Jesus, 

Whom  unseen  we  love ; 
Bringing  many  with  us 

To  His  home  above. 
Toiling  on  for  Jesus, 

Who  hath  toiled  for  us ; 
Leading  lost  ones  homeward, 

Serving  Jesus  thus. 

Toiling  on  for  Jesus 

With  our  might  and  main, 
Scattering  by  the  wayside 

His  own  precious  grain. 
Toiling  on  for  Jesus, 

Not  for  self  at  all ; 
Working  in  His  vineyard, 

yielding  Him  our  all. 

Toiling  on  for  Jesus, 

Gat^'ring  in  the  com ; 
Sweet  will  be  the  harvest. 

When  home  all  is  borne  ! 
Sweet — hoto  sweet,  O  Jesus, 

Will  Thy  welcome  be  I— 
'*  Well  done,  faithful  servant, 

All  was  done  for  Me." 


Faibelie  Tsosvtov. 
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€f)t  ©ousfe  of  Cfearartm 

An  Abdbess  to  Sunday  School  Ohildsen. 

HEN  I  first  went  to  school,  I  was  only  told  of  it  tlie  same  day 
at  breakfast,  when  my  father  said  to  me,  "Now,  my  boy,  go 
and  get  ready  all  you  will  want,  I'm  going  to  take  you  to  school 
to-day.'* 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  I  instantly  got  ready  P  I  was  very 
young,  only  four  and  a  half,  and  didn't  know  a  bit  what  school 
was  like,  but  thought  it  was  a  place  where  children  get  taught 
to  do  what  older  people  do ;  so  I  went  and  got  ready  my  tool^box, 
thinking  that,  if  my  elder  sister  had  begun  to  learn  needlework^ 
I  should  be  taught  carpentering  and  building. 

You  can  guess  how  disappointed  I  was  when  I  found  out 
what  I  tpcu  going  to  learn,  and  how  I  should  have  to  learn  to 
use  the  pen  instead  of  the  saw,  and  a  slate-pencil  instead  of  a  gimlet. 

It  seems  very  silly  now  that  I  should  think  I  was  going  to  learn  buUding  :  ah! 
but  it  wtunH  silly ;  for  that  was  the  yery  thing,  the  only  thing  that  I  was  going  to 
leam  after  all,  and  when  I  went  to  another  school  I  still  went  on  learning  the  same 
thing,  viz.,  how  to  build  a  house.  Kow  what  sort  of  a  house  was  it  that  I  was 
learning  to  build  P  You  don't  know  P  "Well,  111  tell  you.  It  was  the  house  of 
character — ^that's  the  house  that  every  boy  and  girl  has  come  here  to-day  to  leam 
to  build.  That  is  to  say,  you  ha^e  come  here  to  leam  how  to  erect  a  noble  self, 
how  to  change  your  life  f  lom  a  mere  disorderly,  haphazard  succession  of  emot^jon  and 
action — which  as  long  as  they  remain  in  disorder  and  are  not  made  use  of,  are  a  mere 
heap  of  brick  rubble — I  say  yon  have  come  here  to  leam  how  to  conyert  all  these 
materials  of  emotion  and  active  energy  into  a  great  and  mighty  building, 
which  shall  be  the  storehouse  of  great  thoughts,  the  picture-gallery  of  Divine 
imaginations,  the  workshop  of  heroic  deeds,  the  temple  of  lifelong  worship. 

Such  a  building  can  only  consist  of  a  well-constituted  character^-a  chaiaoter 
which,  with  God's  help,  and  by  your  own  effort,  every  one  of  yon  might  build,  if 
you  would  only  persevere  in  a  course  of  conscientious  effort. 

How  very  awkward  it  would  be  if,  when  you  grew  up  to  be  men  and  women,  yoik. 
had  no  house  to  live  in !  But,  unless  you  have  built  a  house  of  character  by  that 
time,  you  will  be  much  more  uncomfortable,  much  worse  off,  than  if  you  had  to 
sleep  out  in  the  rain  all  night,  with  no  biick  house  to  go  into.  A  rich  boy  who. 
lives  in  a  mansion,  but  who  has  not  built  up  sufficient  character  to  protect  him  from 
the  rain  of  slander  and  the  hail  of  temptation  is  infinitely  worse  off  than  a  little 
crossing-sweeper  whose  character  is  grand  and  magnificent,  though  he  sleep  every 
night  on  a  doorstep. 

Now  every  house  must  have  a  firm  foundation.  You  remember  the  parable  of 
our  Lord  about  the  man  who  built  his  house  upon  the  sand,  which  fell  down 
when  the  floods  came.    We  must  build  our  house,  therefore,  on  a  Tock,  and  this- 
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Bock  most  be  Christ.  The  meaning  of  this  is  that  we  most  rest  e^ery  duty,  every 
act,  upon  something  which  He  would  support,  and  do  nothing,  try  to  gain  no 
object,  which  He  would  not  uphold. 

Gar  foundation,  then,  is  to  be  in  the  truths  which  the  Saviour  showed  us  should 
be  the  basis  of  every  character. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  thb  house  is  to  bb  made  of  F 

The  materials  of  which  we  shall  build  Our  house  are,  of  Ootirse,  virtues,  and  these 
of  different  kinds. 

To  give  an  example,  we  shall  want  all  the  joists,  all  the  floors  to  be  made 
of  the  solid  oak  of  Honesty,  and  the  walls  must  be  composed  of  the  granite  Strength 
of  Besolution,  the  hard  flint  of  Perseverance  and  the  polished  marble  of  Unwaver- 
ing Love. 

What,  then,  shall  be  the  mortar  with  which  we  bind  these  materials,  tiiese  stones, 
these  bricks,  together  P  The  mortar  is  to  be  MabU.  There  is  nothing  so  tenacious 
as  habit,  and,  if  habit  is  used  to  bind  the  right  substances  together,  it  is  as  hard  to 
separate  them  as  it  is  to  break  in  pieces  a  bad  disposition  which  has  been  formed 
of  a  series  of  small  but  bad  acts  cemented  by  habit. 

There  must  be  no  crack,  no  gap,  in  the  walls  of  our  house ;  habit,  unbroken 
habit,  must  solidify  every  noble  thought  or  inspired  desire. 

The  next  thing  is  the  windows.  The  soul  cannot  dwell  in  darkness,  there  must 
be  some  inlet  for  light.  The  mndotvs  must  be  made  of  truth,  ue,,  not  only  must 
the  world  get  a  correct  idea  of  our  face  when  we  look  out  of  window,  not  only 
must  we  give  a  correct  revelation  of  ourselves  to  others,  but  we  must  greet  with 
unbiassed  minds,  with  ready  eye,  aU  the  light  that  God  sends  us. 

The  windows  of  our  mind  must  be  made  of  glass  which  does  not  distort  the 
object  seen.  They  must  be  made  of  the  transparent  glass  of  tiuth,  clear  as  crystal, 
,  letting  in  the  beautiful  light  of  the  Gospel. 

So  far  we  have  decided  upon  the  foundation,  which  is  Christ,  the  Book ;  no  other 
foundation  is  so  secure.  And  the  materials  P  Virtues  of  various  kinds  and  descrip- 
tions, such  as  the  oak  of  honesty,  and  the  granite  of  self-reliance.  And  the  mortar  ? 
This  we  decided  was  AaHt,  to  bind  all  the  nuiterials  together.  And  the  windows  ? 
Transparent  Truth,  to  let  in  the  light.  But  the  fact  is,  it  is  not  always  light,  the 
BOul  is  dark  and  gloomy  sometimes ;  life  is  not  always  sunshine.  There  are  times 
when  we  have  to  keep  up  a  light  within,  periods  when  we  must  have  the  bright 
shining  of  the  Lamp  of  Cheerfulness,  to  gladden  us  in  the  hours  when  the  outside 
world  is  gloomy,  and  when  everything  around  seems  trying  to  be  duU. 

God  does  give  us  light,  sufficient  light,  but  we  must  collect  the  light  and  keep  it. 
JTixst  as  men  gather  coal,  and  wood,  and  oil,  and  get  light  from  them  iu  the  dark, 
so  we  must  store  up  light  from  God's  love  and  kindness  while  they  are  vivid 
before  us,  in  the  days  of  prosperity.  Then,  in  after  times,  in  soUtude  and  in 
suffering,  we  shall  be  able  to  set  light  to  these  thoughts  to  cheer  us  up.  Just  as 
all  the  light  of  coal,  and  oil,  and  candles,  comes  originally  from  the  sun,  so  all  the 
lustre  of  good  spirits,  all  the  L'ght  of  cheerfulness  which  makes  a  true  ChristiazL 
blight  in  the  days  of  loss  and  illness,  comes  from  the  treasnred-up  light  which 
was  enjoyed  in  proi^rous  times,  and  treasured  up  in  the  heart. 

When,  therefore,  we  are  tempted  to  be  despondent  and  the  clouds  of  trouble  siu> 
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round  our  house,  W9  must-  fill  up  the  building  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  and 
let  the  whole  world  see  every  window  flooded  with  light,  so  that  men  may  know 
that  to  the  Christian  there  is  never  total  darkness. 

But  the  house  is  not  oomplete  yet.  What  have  we  left  out  P  Why,  the  stair- 
case, one  of  the  most  important  things  of  all.  The  staircase  is  to  be  Ambition  ;  not 
a  showy  ambition,  all  veneer,  but  very  thin  and  flimsy — an  ambition  which  strives 
only  fur  earthly  fame  and  glory — for  such  an  ambition  will  let  yon  through  to  the 
bottom  when  yon  get  to  the  top.  But  ours  must  be  a  good  solid  ambition,  a  desire 
to  be  noble,  and  pure,  and  Ohristlike.  Such  ambition  will  give  a  substantial 
foothold ;  for  though  the  staircase  of  a  Divine  purpose  goes  up  and  up  story  after 
story  tm  it  gets  to  heaven,  yet  however  high  it  leads  it  will  bear  yon  safely  till 
the  great  ascent  is  over. 

One  more  thing,  and  that  is  the  tiles  ;  all  must  be  roofed  in  by  Frayer,  There 
must  be  no  lealis^  no  days  without  communion  of  the  soiil  with  God,  when  the  rain 
of  temptation  may  come  innnexpectedly  and  make  the  house  all  wet  and  damp ;  for, 
once  get  the  damp  in,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  get  rid  of.  We  must  pray  against 
every  little  sin ;  ask  God's  help  to  shield  off  every  penetrating  eviL 

Such  is  onr  house ;  to  build  it,  of  course  you  need  plenty  of  acaffolding^  and  that 
is  JEdttcation,  Scaffolding  is  very  uninteresting  to  look  at,  and  so  are  sums  and 
maps  on  a  snmmer's  day,  but  education  in  the  only  scaffolding,  and  the  more  there 
is  to  start  with,  the  safer  the  house. 

So  take  every  opportunity  early  in  life  to  lay  a  broad  basis  for  a  heavenly  ediflce. 
Collect  your  materials  to  start  with,  and  do  not  have  to  stop  in  the  middle  of  life 
and  say — *'  If  I  had  worked  harder  in  youth,  and  been  more  attentive  at  the  Sun- 
day school,  i  should  be  better  able  to  go  on  filling  in  the  framework  ox  my  life." 

For  oh  I  how  awful  for  a  man  towards  the  end  of  life  to  feel  that  the  temple  of 
his  aspiration  might  have  -been  reared  high  and  lofty  in  the  sky,  pointing  to  his 
(xod,  that  his  mind  inight  have  been  the  chamber  of  glorious  thoughts,  that  his 
hearth  might  have  given  warmth  to  homeless  sinners  starving  in  the  cold  of  igno- 
rance and  vice,  that  his  soul  might  have  been  the  home  of  pure  delights !  How 
awful  for  a  man  to  feel  that  such  a  house  could  have  been  built  by  him,  bnt  was 
not;  that  his  life,  instead  of  being  a  piece  of  architecture,  which  should  have 
furnished  the  destitute  with  a  home,  and  the  world  with  architectural  strength  to 
gaae  upon,  is  but  a  little  structure,  carelessly  thrown  together,  hideously  disfiguredy 
and  serving  none  but  a  temporary  purpose  ! 

Well,  does  any  house  ever  get  quite  finished  P  No  I  I  never  knew  a  house 
that  was  so  yet.  There  is,  perhaps,  some  little  conservatory  to  be  built  out,  or 
maybe  some  hot- water-pipes  laid  on  upstairs,  always  something  wants  doing  ; 
perhaps  even  a  bay  window  needs  to  be  put  in,  or  a  room  to  be  added. 

Kow,  it  is  just  the  same  with  character,  your  house  wiU  alvayji  want  something 
doing  to  it ;  if  it  does  not  want  additions  it  will  want  repairing.  Ton  will  find, 
perhaps,  when  you  are  older,  that  you  will  want  a  new  window  in  the  heart,  from 
which  yott  can  look  out  on  to  the  great  fields  of  human  labour,  that  you  may  see 
where  there  is  a  chance  of  assisting  human  toil,  and  you  will  have  to  set  to  work 
to  open  this  window  in  the  heart,  by  cultivating  the  spirit  of  sympathy  with  instite- 
tions  and  charities  which  you  did  not  know  of  before.  That  is  one  way  of  putting 
a  window  in  your  heart. 
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But  you  will  always  want  wmething  in  your  heart  new ;  perhaps  it  will  be 
a  tall,  quaint  chimney  of  humour  to  let  out  the  smoke  of  temper. 

Well,  whatever  improrements  want  maldng  in  a  house,  it  is  not  nice  to  pull  any 
part  of  it  down — no  one  likes  to  do  that.  If  you  are  drawing,  and  have  drawn 
a  horse  with  a  saddle  on,  and  then  think  you  would  like  to  draw  a  man  on  the 
top  of  him,  it  is  not  very  pleasant  to  have  to  rub  out  that  part  of  the  saddle  where 
the  man's  leg  is  to  come.  Ah !  what  we  don't  like  in  life  is  the  haying  to  rub  out ; 
and  the  architect  who  has  built  a  house,  and  wants  to  enlarge  a  room,  doesn*t  relish 
having  to  pull  down  a  portico  in  order  to  make  the  house  look  symmetrical  and 
even  on  each  side. 

The  great  thing  of  all,  then,  is  to  have  thep/Sons  right  to  start  with.  What !  right 
to  start  with  the— ^2aft«  7  Tes,  there's  nothing  like  a  good  plan,  I  heard  of  a 
msn  who  had  nearly  finished  a  house  and  then  found  he  had  put  in  no  staircase ! 
That  was  because  he  had  begun  without  a  proper  plan  of  the  whole. 

We  must  make  sure  that  we  start  with,  a  good  plan,  so  as  to  build  nothing  which 
we  shsll  have  to  pull  down,  and  we  must  omit  nothing  without  which  the  house 
would  be  useless  and  lopsided. 

For  instance,  we  must  take  care  not  to  build  a  great  pantry  of  greediness  and 
self-indtdgence  where  the  staircase  of  ambition  ought  to  be ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  must  not  forget  to  put  in  a  drawing-room  of  mirth,  to  prevent  us  getting 
too  grim  and  serious  by  being  in  our  study  always. 

Let  every  boy  and  girl,  then,  start  to-day  and  draw  a  plan,  a  good  laige  plan. 

Do  not  begin  to  draw  the  ornaments  before  you  know  where  the  rooms  are  going 

to  be,  do  not  be  thinking  what  eort  of  coats,  whether  long-tailed  or  frock,  or 

what  sort  of  brooches,  pearls,  or  rubies  you  will  wear,  when  you  grow  up,  before 

you  have  made  sure  that  you  will  have  the  broad  honest  back  of  a  straightforward 

Englishman  to  put  the  coat  on,  or  the  tender,  affectionate,  loving  bosom  of  a 

Christian  woman  to  attach  the  brooch  to.    Draw  the  plan  first,  put  the  ornaments 

in  at  your  leisure.     As  you  go  home  think  what  eort  of  a  house  you  will  build, 

and  think  what  picture  you  have  to  copy  from.     Why,  of  course,  that's  the 

right  thing  to  do :  we  will  get  a  good  drawing  of  a  splendid  house  of  character  and 

copy  it.    What  could  be  better;?   Whose  character  shall  we  copy  then  ?   Who  was 

the  best  and  greatest  Being  that  ever  lived  P    Yes,  yon  are  .quite  right,  I  thought 

you  would  guess — Christ's,  Jesus  Christ.     The  front  door  of  His  heart  was  larger 

than  the  door  of  any  other  heart  opened  to  the  tale  of  human  woe ;  there  were 

more  windows  in  Christ's  mind,  more  chambers  for  human  suffering  in  His  memory, 

than  have  ever  been  in  any  man  before  or  since.    Build  your  plan  like  that  of  the 

Son  of  God,  follow  Him  closely,  and  though  you  cannot  build  on  the  same  site, 

in  the  same  spot,  and  though  you  cannot  live  in  the  same  times  and  circumstances 

that  He  lived  in,  yet  you  can  build  on  the  same  broad  scale,  for  the  shelter  of  like 

emotions,  for  protection  from  similar  storms  of  temptation  and  sarcasm  ;  and  then 

the  glorious  light  of  the  same  sun  of  God's  good  pleasure  shall  light  up  the  edifice, 

and  in  years  to  come  old  men  and  children  will  look  with  reverence  and  gratitude 

upon  the  house  you  have  built,  the  shrine  of  a  loving  nature,  the  temple  of  a 

Christian  soul. 

W.  A&NOLD  Statham. 
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(a  Cor.  iii.  x8.) 
Words  by  Fsakcbs  Ridlby  Havbscau  Music  by  Canom  Hatrrgau 


As 


on 


the  King's  own    high  -  way    wo    bnre  -  ly     march      a  -  long! 


J       J.     J^■i    J      J.       J.      A      A.     ^^    J        J      J. 


r  r'r    r  r 


While  grace    for  grace    a-bundant-ly    shall     firom     His       ful  -   ness     flcv. 

From  glory  unto  glory  !  what  great  things  He  bath  done  ! 
What  wonders  He  bath  shown  us  I  what  triumphs  He  hath  won  ! 
But  greater  things,  far  greater,  our  longing  e^es  shall  see  1 
We  can  but  wait  and  wonder  what  greater  ttungs  can  be  ! 

From  glory  unto  glory  !  without  a  shade  of  care, 
Because  die  Lord  who  loves  us  will  every  burden  bear ; 
Because  we  trust  Him  fully,  and  know  that  He  will  guide. 
And  know  that  He  will  keep  us  at  His  beloved  side. 

From  glory  unto  glory !  though  tribulation  fall, 
It  cannot  touch  our  treasure,  when  Christ  is  all  in  all! 
Whatever  lies  before  us,  there  can  be  nought  to  fear ; 
For  what  are  pain  and  sorrow  when  Jesus  Christ  is  near  ? 

From  glory  unto  glory !  what  mighty  blessings  crown 
The  lives  for  which  our  Lord  hath  laid  His  own  so  freely  down ! 
The  arm  of  God  to  keep  us ;  the  hand  of  God  to  guide  ; 
Ichovah's  Triune  Presence  within  us  to  abide. 

o3 
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CiIAPTRB  I, — FBATBlBiTOHE  'WoBEBOCfiE. 

IS.  WATSON  iraa  at  dinner.  A  knock  cimo  to  tlie  front  do(r 
— quidcbnt  gcntls — ptnhaps  it  uaLidj's,  or  it  may  only  ba 
s   child's.     Sbo   Toif,   smootlioj  hir   hiir,  put  her  aproii 
straight,  viped  her  hand*  an  a  loucl,  and  then  weut  to 
open  the  dora'. 
I       A  slight  frown  came  otbt  the  thin  (a^e  Then  she  Bip  it 
vai  only  Chailey  Dalun, 
"  Why,  child,  didn't  you  go  to  the  batk  door  P " 
P      The  boy  raised  his  face,  dirty,  tasr-stoined  ai  it  was, 
f  and  iBtd  in  a  dazed  soit  of  way,  "  1  Lover  come  on  this 
i   'ere  arrant  atiiie,  ao  I  didn't  know  what  do<jr  wu  right. 
■  Father**  broke  his  leg,  and  notber  wants  to  know  if  you 
'z   will  come  and  see  him." 

MiE.  'W&tson  lud  a  very  quick  mind,  and  understood  at 
imoe  nuy  ine  iioy  had  almost  instinctivtly  come  to  the  fn.nt  door  ;  her  presence 
was  wanted  in  a  kind  of  pnjftsdonal  capscity,  and  so  Ihe  meflseEgar  bad  chosen 
tlie  front  door  ai  he  would  a  doctotV.  The  tboueht  pleased  her. 
"  Well,  well,  and  ao  the  haod  of  the  Lord  ba>  at  last  laid  him  low." 
"  No,  ma'am — please,  na'am,"  interrupted  the  boy  «ilb  spaemodio  eagerness, 
"it  was  his  hoes  as  knocked  him  down,  it  worfngbtened." 

"Yes,  yes,  child,  I  undersisnd.  Tell  your  mother  I  have  lobe  at  Ihe  wori- 
Iionse  at  bolf-patt  two,  and  when  I  have  been  there  I  ikill  come  and  see  your 
father." 

"Please  don't  forget,  as  mother  aayl  it  may  be  the  death  on  'im,  she  heard 
the  doctor  Eay  so  ;"  and  touching  bis  cap  the  boy  turned  away,  nattering  in  a  low 
undertone,  "  I  wish  she'd  'a  asked  teacher  instead  of  yon." 

Mrs.  Watson  not  hearing  the  last  remark  returned  to  btr  dinner,  which  ths 
flnisbed  hastily,  and  in  ten  minutes  had  dressed  herself  in  her  nnua!  Bl^moon 
attire— grey  dr<es,  black  bonnet  audHbavL  Then  arniicg  herself  with  bee  insepir- 
able  giey  knotted  bag,  oontaining  her  Bible,  hymn-book,  a  bundle  of  tracts,  and 
some  peppermint  lozenges,  she  was  soon  on  her  way  to  Featherstone  TTtiion. 

She  was  a  little  thin  wiry  body,  with  a  shrill  voice,  a  tbaracter  made  up  of 
apparently  contradictory  elements,  but  good  at  besrt.  She  often  described  heraelf 
ss  "a  ehildlesB  widow  with  a  small  income,  and  one  talent."  We  think  she  bad 
several  talent*,  but  tbi*  special  one  wa*  to  visit  the  sitk  and  dying.  She  kept  a 
regular  account  of  the  "death-beds"  she  had  visited,  and  was  olvajs  ready,  day 
and  night,  to  attend  any  who  wished  her  services  ss  Christian  visitor. 

One  of  her  constant  themes  uas  Fbari^ilism,  which  she  abhorred  in  others, 
and  occauoually  showedforlh  in  herself.  She  was  gentle  to  the  dying,  sharp  to  tlio 
living  t  mrrcf  nary  when  chatity  wai  asked,  liberal  when  the  charity  ires  allowed 
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to  flow  spontaneously ;  fond  of  flattery  coDcerning  her  particular  work,  yet 
l>oa8ting  of  self-abasement ;  fall  of  love  and  good  deeds  if  you  only  knew  the 
right  way  to  bring  them  out,  and  baying  an  idea  that  God  often  specially  enlightened 
Aier  as  to  His  providence. 

Featherstone  Workhouse,  like  many  other  similar  institutions,  bore  the  nick- 
name of  the  Bastille,  and  it  certainly  did  resemble  a  prison  more  than  a  refuge  for 
the  poor.  Its  great  high  walls,  the  grim  monotony  of  which  was  unrelieved  save 
by  some  patches  of  moss  and  a  pair  of  iron  gates,  involuntarily  made  the  visitor 
think  of  cells  and  scanty  fare.  It  was  built  in  a  quadrangular  style,  enclosing  a 
laige  space  of  ground  which  serred  as  a  playground  for  the  children. 

Mrs.  Watson  seemed  to  be  no  stranger  there,  for  she  passed  imchallenged 
through  all  the  gates,  doors,  and  passages,  till  she  came  to  that  part  of  the  south 
side  known  as  the  hospital.  Then  she  knocked  at  a  door,  and  before  any  one  had 
time  to  answer,  opened  it  herself  and  entering,  shut  it  behind  her.  This  was  the 
fever  ward,  but  fortunately  there  were  only  three  cases  or  patients  in  it  at 
that  time. 

An  old  woman,  dressed  in  the  well-known  workhouse  garb,  came  towards  her 
with  a  limping  gait. . 

**Ah,  Mrs.  Watson,  you're  trae  to  your  time,  but  it's  no  good.  The  two 
children  are  getting  on  nicely,  but  the  poor  young  woman  is  still  crazy.  She  wa» 
herself  a  little  whiie  last  night,  but  it  was  dreadful  to  hear  her ;   she  did  nothing 

but  call  for  her  child,  and  you  know "    We  do  not  know  how  much  longer  the- 

old  woman  would  have  gone  on  had  not  Mrs.  Watson  interrupted  her  by  saying. 
*'  Hush,  nurse !  don't  speak  so  loud." 

Looking  towards  the  further  end  of  the  room,  where  stood  the  bed  on  which  the- 
young  woman  lay,  she  had  seen  two  dark  eyes  gleaming  wildly  at  them.  The 
nurse  turning  to  look  in  the  same  direction,  exclaimed,  **  Well,  I  never  !  only  just 
this  'ere  very  instant  she  seemed  asleep,  and  I  was  hoping  as  how  it  might  do  her 
good." 

By  this  time  Mrs.  Watson  had  walked  up  to  the  bed,  and  just  as  she  was  going 
to  speak  the  young  woman  raised  herself  up,  and  said  in  a  sad,  beseeching  tone, 
*•  Are  you  going  to  bring  her  ?  " 

•*  Now,  Attenborough,  if  you  don't  lie  quiet "  put  in  the  old  woman. 

"I  won't,  I  won't,"  shouted  the  woman,  and  fell  back  gasping  for  breath. 

Mrs.  Watson  drew  the  nurse  gently  away,  and  whispered  something  to  her ;  then 
she  returned  and  said^  *'  Who  is  it,  dear,  you  want  me  to  bring  ?  " 

«  My  childy  my  child,"  she  moaned. 

Mrs.  Watson  sat  down  on  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  leaning  over  stroked  the  dark 
hair  and  fevered  brow  with  her  cool  hand. 

<*  I  want  to  try  and  make  you  understand,  dear,  that  it  might  kill  your  child 
to  bring  her  in  here." 

'*  But  I  am  dying — dying  ;  consumption  is  here,"  pointing  to  her  chest. 

"  But  you  know  you  are  also  feverish,  and  there  are  two  more  cases  of  fever  in 
the  room.    Ton  would  not  like  your  little  one  to  have  the  fever,  would  you  ?  " 

'<  I  want  to  whisper  something  to  you,"  she  replied,  a  strange  look  coming  into 
her  beautiful  eyes. 
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Mrs.  Watson  bent  oyer  her. 

*'I  should  like  hit  to  have  the  fever  and  die.    Do  bring  her  in,  do,  do  !  " 

*'  Would  you  like  me  to  be  her  mnrderer  ?  What  conld  I  say  to  God  when  He 
asked  the  reason  of  her  blood  being  upon  me  P  "  and  Mrs.  Watson  solemnly  drew 
her  little  figure  up  to  its  full  height. 

A  deadly  pallor  spread  over  the  woman's  f  ace,  her  eyes  closed,  and  she  lay  as  one 
dead,  but  Mrs.  Watson  being  very  desirous  of  getting  the  woman  to  think  about 
the  state  of  her  soul,  went  on  talking.  Very  soon  the  moaning  cry  came  again, 
"  My  child,  my  child  !  I  want-my  child!  How  can  I  leave  her  all  aJone  P  " 

**  A  father  of  the  fatherless,  and  a  judge  of  the  widows,  is  God  in  His  holy 
habitation." 

* '  Is  He  P  "  she  asked,  opening  her  eyes. 

**  Yes ;  can  you  not  trust  her  with  Him  ?  " 

**  But  I  want  to  see  her  once  more.  It  is  hard  enough  to  die  in  this  place,  all 
amongst  strangers,  but  to  die  without  seeing  my  child — I  cannot,  I  cannot*" 

The  nurse  had  been  busying  herself  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room,  but  at  this 
juncture  came  np  to  Mrs.  Watson.  When  the  dying  woman  saw  her,  her  agitation 
grew  worse,  until  a  violent  fit  of  coughing  came  on. 

"  It's  no  use  her  carrying  on  like  this,  Mrs.  Watson.  I  have  asked  the  doctor 
if  the  child  might  come  io,  and 'he  almost  had  my  head  ofi^,  and,  says  he, '  if  that 
Scriptiu-e  woman  comes  a-bothering  of  me  about  anything  more  she  shant  be 
allowed  to  come  in ; '  so  don't  you  interfere.'' 

"Ifl  could  only  see  her,"  moaned  the  woman  ;  '*  I  wouldn't  even  touch  her,  1 
would  only  look  at  her ;  'tis  only  a  look  I  want." 

"  Have  you  any  friends,  my  dear  P  "  asked  Mrs.  Watson. 

<*  No,  they  are  all  dead.  My  husband  died  four  years  ago,  and  since  then  I  have 
worked  hard  to  gain  a  livelihood,  but  I  grew  iU,  and  then  the  landlord  turned  us 
out,  and  I  came  and  sat  on  these  steps,  and  I  knew  no  more  until  I  found  myself 
in  this  bed,  and  my  child,  my  darling,  gone — gone  ! "  Sobs  choked  her  utterance, 
and  then  she  continued,  '*  Oh,  if  I  could  but  see  her  I  if  I  could  bat  see  her  pretty 
face,  I  could  die  in  peace." 

"  Are  your  sins  forgiven  ?    Have  you  made  your  peace  with  God  ?  " 

Just  then  the  noise  of  the  children  coming  out  to  play  broke  upon  theub  '*  Hark ! 
hark !  perhaps  I  may  hear  her  voice." 

Mrs.  Watson  went  to  the  window,  and  looking  down  into  the  yard,  saw  all  the 
little  ones  runniug  about. 

Turning  towards  the  nurse  she  said,  ''  Could  we  not  lift  her  up  to  the  window  ? 
perhaps  her  child  is  amongst  these." 

"  Indeed,  and  we  couldn't.    Do  you  think ^ '  Mrs.  Watson  intenrupted  her  by 

pushing  a  silver  coin  in  her  hand.  The  dying  woman  saw  the  action,  and  even 
smiled  at  it  That  deed  and  the  idea  of  seeing  her  child  had  made  li;£e  bright 
again ;   she  felt  there  was  still  some  sympathy  in  the  world  for  even  her. 

'*  111  try  if  you  like,"  said  the  nurse,  in  a  dianged  tone. 

So  the  two  lifted  the  dying  woman  as  she  lay  on  the  mattresen-she  was  too 
weak  to  be  carried  or  moved  about  otherwise — and  bore  her  to  the  window* 

"  Can  you  see  her  P  "  said  Mrs.  Watson. 
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**  I  hope  nobody  will  see  us,"  said  the  nnrse,  **  or  there'll  he  a  fine  row.** 

**  My  eyes  seem  so  funny,  I  cannot  see  anything." 

**  Well,  make  haste,  or  my  poor  arms  will  break ;  my  bones  are  old ;  I'm  seyenty 
come  next  month,  would  you  believe  it  ?  but  I  am." 

**  Ah  !  I  see  her,  I  see  her  !  my  Jenny,  my  Jenny  I  And  look,  the  sun  is  shining 
on  her.  The  good  Grod  sent  it  to  cheer  me ;  He  will  take  care  of  her.  Put  me 
down." 

They  placed  her  on  the  bed,  and  Mrs.  Watson  saw  at  once  that  the  death-sweat 
was  on  her  brow,  and  before  many  minutes  had  elapsed  her  spirit  would  have  flown. 
Eager  to  make  good  use  of  the  little  time  allowed  on  earth,  she  began  again  to 
question  as  to  the  state  of  her  soul. 

'*  I  am  trusting  on  the  mercy  of  God,"  replied  the  woman.  *'  He  has  shown  me 
He  will  take  care  of  my  child,  and  I  trust  He  will  of  me.  I  want  to  ask  you  to  do 
one  thing  for  me.  She  has  promised  " — pointing  with  her  finger,  which  was  already 
growing  black,  to  the  nurse, — "  but  I  have  no  faith  in  her.** 

**  You  may  have  faith  in  me.     What  is  it  ?  " 

*'  Go  to  Anthony  Rogers,  No.  4,  Tick's  Court,  and  ask  him  to  take  care  of  my 
child,  and  teach  her  to  love  God." 

**  Certainly  I  will ;  I  will  go  to-day." 

**Ye8,  go  to-day ;  I  didn't  want  him  to  be  asked  while  I  was  alive,  but  I  shall 
soon  be  dead.  Do  yon  think  God  will  receive  me  P  I  have  never  loved  Him  much» 
but  I  do  try  to  now." 

**  He  will  receive  all  who  trust  in  Christ." 

*  *  I  trust — ^in — Him. "  Then  she  grew  delirious.  "  0  my  child, — ^my  child  !  Ah, 
Jenny,  I  knew  you  would  come  and  kiss  me  before  I  died.  Put  your  arms  round 
me ;  don't  be  afraid,  it  is  your  mother.  I  shall  be  an  angel  soon,  and  I  shall 
always  be  near  you.  Jenny,  listen,  I  have  asked  God  to  let  me  go  to  heaven,  and 
to  forgive  me,  and  he  has  said  Yes ;  He  said  it  in  the  sunlight  I  saw  on  your  head* 
Where  are  you,  Jenny  ?  my  child." 

There  was  a  long  pause.  The  two  women  at  the  bedside  gazed  speechless, 
knowing  that  the  other  world,  with  all  its  mysteries,  was  opening  its  shadowy 
gates  to  this  poor  spirit.  The  death-rattle  sounded  in  her  throat ;  she  put  up  her 
arms  and  said,  **  Husband — Jesus,"  and  then  arms  fell,  the  gates  closed,  and  nothing 
was  left  but  cold  clay. 

Mrs.  Watson,  although  familiar  with  such  scenes,  was  always  awe-struck' 
thereby.  Death  to  her  had  never  lost  its  awfulness,  but  the  old  nurse  was  aa 
garrulous  as  ever. 

*  •  I  knew  when  they  took  her  oflf  those  steps  she  would  not  live  long.  I  wonder 
who'll  tell  the  child  her  mother's  gone  ?  Should  I  take  her  ring  off?  the  child 

could  have  it" 

"  Woman,  have  you  no  feeling  ?  it  is  bad  enough  to  be  buried  in  a  pauper's 
grave,  without  having  your  body  robbed.  If  I  know  you  touch  anything  belonging 
to  her  ril  report  you." 

"I  didn't  want  it,"  whined  the  woman,  *•  I  should  have  given  it  you  for  the 

child." 
"  Can  you  tell  me  when  the  guardians  meet?  "  asked  Mrs.  Watson,  abruptly 

changing  the  subject. 
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"  To-morrow." 

"  Thank  yon."  She  took  one  miwe  look  at  the  lifeleaa  form,  and  then  Bnddenlj 
reiEombeiutK  that  there  iru  no  kind  hand  nasi  to  perform  the  lait  oESfsi  for  the 
dead,  ahe  proffoied  h«T  Berrioea. 

•'  Oh  yes,  jou  can  help  if  you  like." 

And  BO  ahe  did.  The  dim  dark  efes  were  gently  cloaed,  the  armi  croaBcd,  tha 
white  Bhroad  put  on,  and  then,  after  dropping  &  tear  on  the  dead  white  face,  bLb 
coieted  it  ova  and  huted  away. 


THE    ART    OF    KEEPING    SOULS. 


EZT  to  the  art  of  winning  comes  the  &rt  of  keeping 

No  Dum  satisfies  himself  hy  seoaring  flocks  ood 
herds,  and  then  leaving  them  to  themselves. 
Bather  he  carefollj  notes  their  diversity  and 
pecnliaritf  of  habit ;  pnts  a  strict  watch  upon 
them,  and  marks  their  coming  and  going.  What 
a  stiajing  there  would  be  if  such  were  not  the 

***** 

For  already  In  the  field,  against  ns  and  our  inflnences  for  good, 
is  a  host  of  evil  ones,  who  strivo  hard  to  undo  what  we  have  done, 
and  who  will,  if  we  are  not  upon  onr  guard,  snatch  onr  treasure  from 
our  grasp. 

***** 

Do  not  hesitate  becanse  another  pointed  the  way  and  led  the  BonI 
to  Christ;  but  the  moment  it  has  entered  the  f<dd  follow  it  and 
give  direction. 

And  first :  a  great  deal  of  patience  is  required  and  close  watohfal- 
ness.  Yon  mnst  needs  be  very  kind,  gentle  and  loving.  Yon  must 
pursue  steadily,  looking  oat  for  the  weak  places  in  the  character. 
'Study  well  the  nature  yon  have  in  hand,  and  adapt  yourself  to  it  rather 
than  ezpect  it  to  adapt  itself  to  you. 

Familiarize  the  soul  with  all  the  ways  and  means  of  grace.  IT  yon 
-permit  it  to  shrink  at  the  outset,  you  will  have  it  always  a  weakling. 

A  convert  may  yield  to  a  disinclination  to  attend  chnroh  at  times. 
Instead  of  sighing  over  such  an  on^  or  even  attempting  to  reprove  or 
«rgne,  note  the  growing  indifierence,  get  your  own  heart  fully  snr- 
oharged,  and  then,  on  every  occasion  possible,  call  and  take  the  recreant 
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one  to  cLaTch  with  yon.  They  may  be  very  much  relieved  to  have 
some  one  to  take  them,  while  they  did  not  feel  disposed  to  go  by 
themselves. 

Be  strictly  forbearing;  and,  above  all,  very  uniform  in  manner. 
Never  pass  a  young  child  of  grace  without  a  warm  pressure  of  tho 
hand,  or,  at  the  very  least,  a  smile  which-  tells  them  how  fully  you 
understand  just  what  they  are  passing  through. 

Do  not  feel  that  you  must  pray  over  one  every  time  any  little 
difficulty  arises.  You  must,  indeed,  always  pray  for  them ;  but  there 
will  be  times  when  it  will  not  be  adv^isable  to  bring  them  to  their* 
knees ;  when,  rather,  you  should  sit  beside  them  in  thoughtful,  sympa- 
thetic silence,  it  may  be,  until  the  heart  ei^ands  itself,  when  it  will 
humbly  come  back  to  its  rest  and  joy.  Or,  it  may  be  that  a  stanza  of 
some  truth-speaking  hymn  will  subdue  the  momentary  stubbornness 
and  revive  love. 

^*  Feed  My  lambs,"  was  Christ's  injunction  to  and  test  of  Peter. 
Alas,  how  many  of  tho  lambs  starve  and  perish  among  us !  We  take 
it  for  granted  that  they  will  have  the  sense  to  seek  out  pasture  for 
themselves,  all  forgetful  that  their  feet  are,  as  yet,  unaccustomed  to  the 
way,  and  that  there  are  dangers  on  every  hand. 

Kow,  if  any  one  thinks  it  a  hard  office  to  look  after  new-bom  souls, 
let  them  not  attempt  it ;  but  let  them  rather  seek  to  look  after  their 
own  condition,  for  evidently  they  are  yet  lacking. 

But  to  the  heart  fally  filled  with  the  love  of  Christ,  there  need  be 
no  great  effort.  To  such  the  training  of  a  soul  will  come  almost 
naturally,  at  least  delightfully,  even  as  a  mother's  care  of  her  child. 
You  will  be  quick  to  mark  the  changes,  the  ups  and  downs,  of 
beginners.  You  will  see  when  the  eyes  fill  with  tears,  when  the  heart 
is  depressed,  and  apply  yourself  immediately  to  the  remedy. 

Whenever  you  find  one  who,  at  the  very  start,  boasts  that  the  way 
is  easy,  lay  a  restraining  hand  upon  him,  for  he  needs  ballast.  Some 
will  have  to  be  held  back  a  little,  and  some  urged  on. 

Ko  two  cases  can  be  treated  alike ;  and  beware  of  laying  down  any 
set  rules.  For,  as  a  general  thing,  rules  are  irksome.  Bend,  never 
break  your  subjects.  Keep  them  pliable  and  tender,  that  you  may 
mould  them  as  you  will. 

Never  speak  from  a  height,  but  drop  down  to  where  you  first 
started,  to  the  days  of  your  own  early  experience ;  and  talk  and  lead 
upward. 

Speak  cheerfully,  and  show  that  religion  is  a  very  joyous  thing. 
There  should  be  such  a  charm  about  the  advanced  Christian,  that 
others  of  a  later  growth  will  not  be  able  to  withstand  it. 

And  oh,  if  a  younger  brother  or  sister  fall,  do  not  dare  to  pass  byi 
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bnt  Btop,  ami  bend  over  tbem  in  pi^,  taking  them  tip  in  7<inr  arms,  as 
it  were,  and  for  a  time  ottering  no  rebnke  bat  only  soothing  and, 
giving  oomfort. 

And  if  one  shonld  wonder  quit©  atnj,  go  very  &r  to  seek  that  one. 
Indeed,  give  yourself  no  reat  or  jof  until  yon  have  tbnnd  and  restored 
it  to  Christ. 

We  BB7  again,  do  not  shift  the  work  into  another's  hands ;  do  not 
lay  the  responsibOity  to  another's  charge.  Bnt  if  yon  be  living  aright 
in  the  sight  of  God,  take  the  first  soul  which  700  find  redeemed,  and 
nnrtnre  and  train  it  for  life,  for  death,  for  earth,  for  heaven.  It  will 
proye  the  beat  work  yon  ever  undertook.  It  will  establish  year  own 
heart,  and  enlarge  and  entioble  yonr  life,  here  aad  hereafter. — ITie 
Okrietian  Tnasary. 


Aa  StrGQESTiTE  to  Tbaceeqs. 

ITH  reference  to  the  individoal  of  mature  years,  it 
has  been  aaid  that  his  character  may  often  bo  best 
known  by  bis  condnct  during  hia  hours  or  days  of 
relaxation,     A  child,  too,  in  the  presence  of  its 
elders,  at  the  famUy  table,  or  during  the  routine  of 
school,  ia  to  some  extent  fbttered  or  restricted,  bnt 
a  consoions  freedom  usually  attends  npon  the  time 
allowed  for  games  or  eports,  whatever  these  may 
De,  even  if  carried  on  within  the  range  of  a  parent's  or  teacher's  aye. 
men  are  only  children  of  a  larger  growth,  commonplace  philosophy 
declares,  a  statement  which  ia  cqmdly  tme  when  reversed,  since  the 
passions  and  inolinations  noticeable  in  adalts  are  to  be  observed  in 
children.     With  this  difference,  however,  that  what  ia  evil  ia  remedi- 
able with  them  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  it  is  when  the  habits  are 
fbrmed.     Child-nature,  in  any  land,  cannot  materially  alter  from  age 
to  age,  yet  the  pecoliarities  of  a  period  will  show  themselves  eves  io 
the  games  that  children  pnrsne.     Possibly  the  norserieB  and  play- 
grounds of  this  time  are  witness  to  less  aimplioity  (always  a  plnaning 
quality  in  a  child)  and  more  affectation  of  manlineu  than  thoae  of 
former  ganerationB,  due  to  the  present  forwardness  of  the  yonng. 
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But  iheni  ag&zn,  their  sparta  in  the  nineteenth  century  are  oertidnlj 
freer  from  folly  and  coarseness  than  were  those  that  afforded  delight  to 
their  predecessors  centuries  ago.  Some  have  suggested  that  progress, 
in  a  nation  now  so  highly  civilized,  may  lead  the  young  idea  to  discard 
many  games  as  childish  which  once  gave  pleasure,  leaving  them  as 
memories  only,  while  other  games  are  patronized,  which  are  nearer 
approaches  to  the  pursuits  of  men. 

Something  might  be  said  concerning  the  position  Sunday  school 
teachers  occupy  with  regard  to  the  games  and  amusements  that  are 
followed  by  their  scholars,  none  of  whose  doings  ought  to  be  viewed  by 
them  with  indifference.     Perhaps  the  truth  that — 

**  BeHgion  never  was  designed 
To  make  our  pleasures  less  " 

has  had  of  late  its  full  share  of  enforcement ;  and  the  caution  is 
rather  needed,  that,  in  the  pursuit  of  things  lawful  in  themselves,  we 
must  never  forget  the  practical  bearing  of  Ohristian  principles. 
Undeniably  many  things  in  themselves  innocent  become  harmful  to 
the  young  of  our  time  by  the  mode  in  which  they  are  pursued,  and 
the  excess  to  which  they  are  carried. 

The  teacher,  at  some  fitting  opportunity,  may  with  advantage  point 
out  to  his  class  that  a  recreation  ought  to  be  something  which 
re-creates,  so  acting  upon  body  and  mind  that  after  it  we  feel  refreshed 
and  strengthened  for  the  duties  of  life.  Even  the  sports  of  a  child 
have  a  higher  value  than  that  of  filling  up  time,  or  merely  amusing. 

Or  he  might  touch  upon  the  old  sense  of  the  word  **  amusement," 
an  employment  over  which  persons  musedf  or  as  one'  dictionary  putB 
it,  this  implied  "  a  game  pursued  with  tranquillity.''  And  though  it 
would  not  be  advisable  to  discourage  those  modem  games  that  cannot 
be  called  amusements-in  this  sense,  yet  various  opportunities  arise  for 
cautioning  children  against  games  that  are  boisterous,  or  in  other 
respects  undesirable,  and  which  are  sometimes  indirectly  encouraged 
by  parents  and  teachers. 

But  leaving  that  subject,  it  is  our  wish  to  indicate,  necessarily  in  a 
way  that  is  brief  and  imperfect,  though  we  hope  in  a  way  that  will 
prove  to  be  suggestive  to  teachers,  how  much  may  be  learnt  from  the 
sports  or  games  of  children.  We  shall  notice  some  of  thesj^  in  their 
general  aspect  chiefly,  but  the  proceedings  of  playhours,  whatever  may 
be  the  age  of  the  children,  or  the  sports  that  are  chosen,  offer  a  field 
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for  observation  wiUun  the  reach  of  all  teachers,  nor  is  it  one  that  is 
exhaustible. 

At  home  or  abroad,  few  of  us — ^none  we  might  say — escape  occasional 
annoyances  from,  the  games  of  irrepressible  juveniles,  indifferent  to 
noise  and  other  things  objectionable  to  older  folks,  therefore  we  may 
well  seek  to  draw  profit  from  them  as  a  set-offl  For  example,  the 
much  and  widely  disliked  tipcat,  which  when  ib  is  tipped  and  struck, 
usually  flies  through  the  air  at  haphazard,  to  the  peril  of  passers  by, 
resembles  some  class  lessons  that  are  not,  perhaps,  actually  pointless, 
but  which  are  seldom  guided  by  the  teacher  towards  any  definite  mark, 
and  yet  may  strike  so  as  to  cause  irritation  or  harm.  There  are 
moral  or  spiritual  truths  in  the  lesson  that  might  do  good,  if  the 
teacher  could  only  send  them  home ;  but  it  too  often  happens  that  he 
aims  at  random,  because  he  does  not  understand  how  best  to  reach  the 
perceptiveness  or  receptiveness  of  the  children  to  whom  he  speaks. 

The  lessons  obtained  from  the  sports  one  witnesses  may  be,  now 
and  then,  more  wholesome  than  agreeable,  as  in  the  case  of  a  reverend 
gentleman,  of  whom  we  may  venture  to  repeat  an  anecdote  that  is 
apropos,  but  which  has  lost  its  novelty,  since  it  has  several  times  been 
told  in  print.  He  noticed,  when  out  one  day,  a  group  of  youngsters 
busily  engaged  at  the  road-side,  and  though  he  may  have  surmised  they 
were  not  at  any  loftier  pursuit  than  the  manufiActure  of  dirt  pies,  he 
resolved  upon  making  a  closer  inspection.  They  were  occupied  with 
dirt,  certainly,  but  they  were  constructing  something  more  pretentious 
than  usual,  for,  as  one  of  the  boys  informed  him,  they  were  building  a 
*l  kirk,*'  as  he  c&lled  it.  With  some  degree  of  pride  he  pointed  out  to 
the  reverend  gentleman  the  various  parts  of  the  building,  or  what  was 
representative  of  them,  including  also  the  pulpit.  But  there  appeared 
to  be  a  want,  so  he  ventured  upon  the  query,  **  Where  is  the  minister  ?  " 
^'Eh,  mon,"  was  the  answer,  ''it  takes  a  deal  o'  dirt  to  make  a 
minister ! ''  whereupon  he  stroked  his  chin  refiectively  and  walked 
away.  The  remark  was  unconsciously  personal,  and  a  suggestive  one. 
The  particular  truth  of  which  it  reminded  this  lis  truer  can  only  be 
guessed  at.  But  to  those  who  act  as  the  instructors  of  others,  whether 
they  are  ministers  or  Sunday  school  teachers,  the  thought  does  not 
come  amiss,  that  they  are  not  made  better  than  their  fellows  merely 
by  the  office  they  hold;  nay,  as  that  must  subject  them  to  some  special 
temptations,  there  may  be  "  a  deal  o'  dirt  *'  about  them  of  which  they 
are  hardly  conscious  themselves. 
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This  anecdote  is  an  illnstration  of  one  class  of  hints  that  may  be  got, 
possibly,  from  the  sports  of  children,  and  which  are  subjective  rather  than 
ol^Mtive,  suggesting  a  lesson  that  is  personal  to  the  individual.  But 
of  higher  importance,  in  relation  to  the  teacher's  office,  are  the  lessons 
he  may  gfun  as  to  the  characteristics  of  the  young,  through  watching 
them  in  their  hours  of  freedom,  and — which  is  closely  connected  with 
this — ^the  ideas  he  may  gain  as  to  the  best  methods  of  illustrating,  ex- 
plaining, and  enforcing  what  he  wishes  to  say.  Many  an  incident  may 
be  suggestive  in  each  of  these  three  directions ;  thus  the  young  kirk- 
builder  of  our  anecdote,  by  his  blunt  answer,  reminds  us  that  not 
every  remark  made  by  children  that  seems  rude  is  so  intended,  because 
it  is  usual  for  those  of  scant  education  to  say  out  all  they  think. 
And  his  belief  that  the  minister  was  just  an  appendage  to  the  kirk, 
like  its  gallery,  its  pews,  and  its  pulpit  (sundry  others,  young  and  old, 
shore  the  some  belief),  suggests  that  the  ^*  pastors  and  teachers  "  who 
had  had  to  do  with  this  boy  may  have  been  rather  lacking  in  life  or 
earnestness. 

At  the  outset  it  will  be  desirable  to  refer  to  a  few  allusions  in  the 
Bible  to  children's  sports.  We  know,  from  several  old  monuments  in 
Egypt,  that  the  earliest  visible  records  of  child-life  that  remain  tell  us 
somewhat  about  their  games;  and,  at  a  time  of  which  we  have  no  picto- 
rial memories,  doubtless  children  laughed  merrily  over  sports  of  a 
primitive  kind,  yet,  it  may  be,  not  dissimilar  to  those  pursued  by 
children  of  later  ages.  For,  taking  with  an  alteration  the  words  of  a 
great  living  author,  we  may  assert  that  every  child  is  fearfully  like  and 
fearfully  unlike  every  other  child. 

Glancing  at  patriarchal  history,  we  discover  a  curious  statement  in 
the  record  of  the  doings  in  Abraham's  household.  Gen.  zxL  9  tells 
us  that  Sarah  saw  Ishmael,  the  son  of  Hagar,  in  the  act  of  mocking  at 
Isaac,  and  was  offended.  But  the  same  Hebrew  word  that  means  to 
<'mock"  means  also  to  ^^play;"  and  one  commentator  imagines  that 
Ishmael  and  Isaac  were  playing  together,  and  that  Ishmael  behaved 
like  an  unkind  **  big  brother,"  and  was  either  cruel  to  Isaac,  or  else  in 
some  game  ho  behaved  unfairly.  Hence  the  femab  head  of  the  house- 
hold came  to  the  resolution  that  the  *^  son  of  the  Egyptian  woman  *' 
should  remain  no  Icmger  under  her  roof. 

Though  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  children,  we  notice  in  passing  on* 
a  dangerous  game  played  by  young  men  (2  Sam.  ii.  12 — 17).  Two 
generals — ^Abner  and  Joab — permit  a  party  of  their  soldiers  to  meet  in 
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a  sham  fight.  What  began  as  play  ends  as  deadly  earnest,  and  the 
combatants  inflict  &tal  wonnds  on  each  other.  And  it  is  one  advantage 
arising  from  the  supervision  of  an  older  person  when  children  are 
engaged  in  some  exciting  game,  that  he  or  she  may  check  any  outflow 
of  angry  or  resentful  feeling,  which  is  not  unlikely  to  arise.  That 
children  should  ever  "  play  at  soldiers,"  with  or  without  sham  weapons, 
is  for  some  reasons  to  be  regretted ;  though  it  would  be  impossible  to 
abolish  all  sports  that  are  mimicries  of  actual  war. 

Our  Lord  has  employed,  in  Matt.  zL  16, 17,  an  illustration  borrowed 
from  the  imitative  sports  of  children.  He  compares  the  men  of  His 
time  to  wayward  children,  who  were  difficult  to  please  in  their  amuse- 
ments. Forming  a  group  in  the  market-place,  as  children  do  in  Eastern 
towns,  and  not  unfrequently  in  our  towns  also,  He  had  seen  them  trying 
to  imitate  the  ceremonies  of  marriage  and  of  a  funeral.  It  is  the  com- 
plaint of  one  party  to  another  party,  that  whatever  they  do  fails  to 
please,  their  companions  are  still  sulky  and  dissatisfled.  Just  so,  says 
Christ,  is  it  with  these  Jews ;  the  mission  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  the 
one  I  am  f olfllling,  have  marked  differences,  yet  neither  receives  hearty 
approval,  but,  instead  of  that,  disgust  is  expressed  at  both.  May  we 
not  allowably  infer  from  this  passage — and  from  others  in  which 
Christ  is  seen  in  special  relation  to  children — ^that  He  could  regard 
with  a  kindly  eye  the  sports  in  which  He  must  often  have  seen  them 
engaged,  and  in  which  He  took  part  when  a  boy  at  Kazareth  P  For 
the  perfect  purity  of  His  character  had  no  tinge  of  moroseness  or 
austerity.  J.  B.  S.  C. 


'  A  VIEW  AMONGST  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  LEBANON. — "Here  and  there  villages 
appear  perched  like  birds*  nests  on  ledges  of  the  cliff,  or  seem  to  hang  upon  the 
mountain's  shelving  side.  Two  of  these  villages  will  be  so  close  together  that  a 
stone  may  be  throwA  from  one  to  the  other.  And  the  inhabitants  of  each  can  con- 
verse from  their  respective  doors,  yet  a  deep  chasm  intervenes.  Ascending  higher 
•up  the  monntsiafl  more  extensive  views  of  sea  and  plain  are  obtained  ;  spread  out 
as  in  a  maze  are  wooded  knolls  and  grassy  valleys  ;  waterfalls  glittering  in  silver 
showers  and  bounding  in  spray  from  rock  to  rock.  In  one  direction,  perhaps,  a 
wreath  .of  mist  envelopes  the  landscape  ;  while  in  another  you  see  the  welcome 
turrets  of  a  monastery  through  the  trees,  and  your  attention  is  arrested  by  the  xude 
harmony  of  the  shepherd's  pipe,  and  the  tinkling  of  the  sheep-bells." — I^jom 
"  Modem  Turkey,"  bjf  J,  X.  Farley. 
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eUminfiH  Cor  €tMf)tt&^ 


A    COMPAITY    OF    PKOPHETS. 


HE  partial  and  incomplete  character  of  the 
written  revelation  possessed  by  the  Jewish  chnrch 
was  to  some  extent  compensated  by  prophetic 
gifts,  bestowed  in  varying  degrees  and  at  differ- 
ent times  upon  its  members.  Individual  men 
and  women  received  divine  commnnications  in 
dreams  and  visions  of  the  night ;  and  npon  others 
sadden  influences  descended,  constraining  them  to  utter 
words  of  high  import  as  the  indwelling  Spirit  dictated* 
These  supernatural  communications  were  continued  during  a  long 
period ;  only  being  withdrawn  in  times  of  declension  and  apostasy.  Such 
a  time  of  silence,  when  **  the  word  of  Jehovah  was  precious  *'  because 
there  was  *^  no  open  vision,"  appears  to  have  preceded  the  birth  of 
Samuel ;  but  after  the  reformation  which  he  so  successfully  carried  out, 
these  wondrous  gifts  were  bestowed  in  a  measure  almost  unparalleled 
(Numb.  zi.  25 — 27;  1  Sam.  xx.  20 — 24).  In  the  present  chapter 
(1  Sam.  z.)  we  read  for  the  first  time  cf  associations  of  prophets  ;  but, 
viewed  in  the  light  of  subsequent  history,  we  may  form  some  idea  of 
these  ancient  organizations.  It  is  natural  to  assume  that  they  were 
originated  by  Samuel  himself.  He  whose  earliest  prayer  had  been, 
^'  Speak,  Lord,  for  thy  servant  heareth,"  would  of  aU  men  be  desirous 
that  '^  the  Lord  would  put  his  Spirit  upon  "  His  people ;  and  would 
adopt  every  lawful  means  for  fostering  and  improving  the  heavenly 
gift.  From  one  of  the  texts  just  cited  we  find  that  this  primitive 
brotherhood  was  first  located  at  Naioth — apparently  a  special  settle- 
ment dose  to  Eamah,  with  Samuel  for  the  president.  Men  thus 
endowed  would  be  drawn  together  by  common  experiences  and  common 
sympathies ;  while  mutual  counsel  and  united  devotion  would  ''  stir 
np  the  gift  "  that  was  in  them.  *^  At  sundry  times  and  in  divers 
manners,"  reducible  to  no  human  laws,  the  prophetic  impulse  came 
npon  them ;  and  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  it  inspired  found 
fitting  expression  in  sacred  song.  Doubtless  with  this  end  in  view, 
music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  was  diligently  cultivated ;  the 
festivals  and  sacrifices  at  neighbouring  towns  and  cities  (as  here  at 
Geba)  were  regularly  attended;  nor  can  we  doubt  that  meditation, 
prayer,  and  the  study  of  the  written  law  formed  part  of  the  daily 
occupation  of  these  honoured  members  of  Gbd's  ancient  church. 
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lb  is  easy  to  nnderstand  how  such  associations  shoTilil  have 
increased,  as  we  find  was  the  case  in  after  days ;  and  how  they  shoald 
have  grown  into  edncational  institutions,  where  pions  yonng  men 
gladly  placed  themselves  under  the  care  of  elders  thus  endowed,  and 
lived  a  life  of  simple  industry  and  usefulness.  But  this  fuller 
development  belongs  to  a  later  period  of  the  Jewish  monarchy,  and 
may  best  be  studied  in  connection  with  the  ministry  of  Elijah  and 
Elisha  (1  Kings  xx. ;  2  Kings  i. ;  iy. — iz^  &c.).  *-  Joshiia  and  Ms 
Successors.    By  W.  H.  Gsoszb. 


THE  NATIONAL  HERO. 

HE  great  life-principle  of  David,  which  explains  the  Divine  selec- 
tion of  him,  proved  his  fitness  to  be  a  theocratic  king,  and  secured 
his  triumph  (cbap.  iiL) ;  but  also  in  its  being  a  gracious  warning 
given  to  Saul,  recalling  bim,  if  possible,  to  his  better  self.  He  knew  that 
he  was  now  without  God.  He  dared  not  go  in  his  own  strength  and 
fight  the  giant.  He  dared  not  risk  even  giving  permission  to  his 
valiant  son  Jonathan.  He  was  for  the  moment  sadly  conscious  of  his 
weakness,  humiliated  by  the  taunts  of  the  huge  Philistine  champion. 
And  that  there  might  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  source  of  his  weakness,  a 
man  is  brought  before  him  almost  ridiculously  helpless  on  the  human 
side,  a  mere  boy,  without  armour  or  weapons,  yet  strong  to  victory  in 
his  living  reliance  on  God,  and  his  truly  sublime  assurance  that  God 
was  with  him.  It  ought  to  have  humbled  Saul  before  God,  and  made 
him  seek  as  for  very  life,  as  for  that  which  is  better  than  life,  the 
returning  of  God  to  him,  the  restoring  of  Divine  favour.  Instead^ 
alas !  the  hardening  heart  grew  harder ;  suspicion,  long  watchful,  found 
a  victim,  and  the  brooding  darkness  over  Saul  grew  darker,  black 
with  the  presage  of  coming  ruin.  *'  Ephraini  is  joined  to  his  idols  : 
let  him  alone"  (Hos.  iv.  17). 

Descriptions  of  the  scene  have  been  so  variously  given,  that  we 
confine  ourselves  ta  one  or  two  of  the  points  which  may  serve  to  help 
any  fresh  efibrts  at  word-painting. 

The  battitle  was  fought  in  the  frontier  hills  of  Jndah.  There  cannot 
be  much  doubt  of  the  identification  of  Elah,  by  Dr.  Bobinson,  with 
the  Wady-es-Sumpt,  or  Acacia  Yalley.  It  is  close  by  Suweikeh,  the 
ancient  Shochoh,  which  stands  upon  its  southern  slope,  and  is  about 
14  miles  south-west  of  Jerusalem,  on  tbe  road  to  Gaza.  Dr.  Porter 
says,  *'  A  visit  I  made  to  the  valley  of  Elah  left  an  impression  on  my 
mind  which  time  can  never  efiace.  The  valley  is  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  wide,  and  has  a  gentle  undulating  surface  of  cultivated  ground. 
The  ridges  along  each  side  rise  steeply,  though  not  precipitously,  to  a 
height  of  some  500  feet.  Through  the  centre  of  the  valley  winds  a 
broad  torrent  bed,  now  dry,  but  filled  with  smooth  white  stones,  and 
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fringed  with  surubberies  of  acacia.  Halfway  np  the  ridge,  on  the  left 
bank,  lie  the  grey  ruins  of  Shochoh,  where  the  Philistines  pitched 
their  camp.  Along  the  crown  and  side  of  the  ridge  opposite,  less  than 
a  mile  distant,  were  arranged  the  tents  of  SanL  liie  encampments 
were  in  foil  view  of  each  other,  and  the  warriors  on  both  sides  conld 
send  shouts  of  defiance  across  the  interrening  valley." 

By  what  men  call  an  accident,  and  God-fearing  men  call  a  provi- 
dence, David  appeared  in  the  camp.     He  was  nothing  loth  to  under- 
take the  commission  of  his  aged  and  anxious  father,  and  speedily 
accomplished  the  twelve  miles  between  Bethlehem  and  Elah.     He 
must  have  been  a  strange  young  man  indeed  if  his  heart  did  not  beat 
fast  at  the  excitement  of  going  to  see  the  battle.     The  moment  of  his 
arrival  was  the  one  of  all  others  likely  to  make  his  heart  beat  yet 
faster.     The  host  was  just  getting  into  battle  array,  standing  into  line, 
and  shouting  the  defiance  which  should  raise  excitement  in  all  the 
warriors,  and  renew  courage  and  strength.     The  youth  left  his  charge 
with  the  servant,  and  ran  into  the  lines.   He  was  talking  to  his  brethren, 
when  forth  came  the  vaunting  Philistine.     If  David's  soldier  soul  had 
been  stirred  before,  his  pious  soul  was  stirred  now.     This  was  no  case 
of  merely  trying  the  strength  of  two  armies ;  this  was  dishonour, 
public  dishonour,  done  to  Jehovah.     These  taunts  assumed  the  help- 
lessness of  the  God  of  Israel,  and  that  no  champion  stood  forth  seemed 
the   acceptance  of  the  taunts.    This,  at  least,  could  not  be  borne. 
Jehovah  shall  never  want  a  champion.     David  joined  the  talk,  in  order 
to  get  noticed  and  brought  before  the  king.     He  succeeds,  and  declares 
that,  in  the  strength  of  God,  he  is  ready  for  the  fight.     No  king's 
armour  will  do  to  protect  him.     Ko  king's  weapons  may  be  used  for 
this  contest,  for  the  battle  is  the  Lord's.     Not  only  did  they  fail  to  fit 
David's  smaller  body,  they  would  never  fit  David's  soul.     They  were 
the  panoply  of  self-trust,  not  of  faith.     Forth  he  goes,  with  Gbd's 
armour  and  God's  weapons.     A  shepherd  lad,  he  carries  a  little  stafi*, 
such  as  sufficed  to  check  his  dogs;   round  his  neck  hung  a  little 
wallet ;  and  in  his  hand  he  held,  half  concealed,  a  sling.     Lightly  he 
stepped  down  the  bank,  quickly  plucked  five  stones  from  the  torrent 
bed,  and  dropped  them  in  his  bag.    When  the  giant  saw  him,  despising 
so  paltry  a  champion  foe,  he  cursed  him  by  his  gods  for  coming  to  fight 
him  with  a  stick,  as  if  he  were  a  dog.     There  was  a  moment's  parley, 
all  eyes  in  both  the  armies  were  anxiously  watching.     All  must  know 
that  David  fought  for  Jehovah.     The  parley  over,  David  runs,  so 
quickly  as  to  be  almost  unnoticed,  the  stone  is  set,  and  slung;  down 
the  giant  dtops,  his  armour  clashing  on  the  ground,  so  that  the  sound' 
of  it  rings  in  echoes  from  the  hills.    Ere  he  can  recover  from  the  stun- 
ning blow,  and  ere  even  the  Israelites  can  raise  their  shout,  David  is 
standing  on  him,  his  own  sword  is  plucked  out,  the  strong-armed 
shepherd  is  raising  it  aloft,  swinging  it  down,  severing  head  from 
trunk,  and  holding  it  up  to  view  ;  then,  with  one  good  shout,  Israel 
rushing  upon  the  Philistines,  who  flee,  pursued  and  slain,  all  down 
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throngli  the  nOIej,  eren  to  Uie  gntw  of  Ekron.  And  to  th«  God* 
kided  joath  prevailed  cm  the  Armoured  gi*nt,  with  a  Bllng  and  a 
atone,  and  all  Iirael,  ftod  the  king  alao,  knew  onoe  more  the  oonditiona 
of  Bnooeas  and  bleasing  tbr  the  ohoaen  people.  "  Thef  that  troat  in 
the  Lord  shall  be  strong,  and  do  ezploita." — JVom  tho  "  JBSrit  Three 
King*  ofltrael,"  by  Bev.  H.  Tdci,  B.A, 


Bt  aav.  W.  SPEKCEE  EDWABD8. 

f  T  wu  not  for  nothing  that  Amalek  aune  and 
k  "(bnghtwith  larael  in  Bephidim."  It  waa  a 
^  hot  fight  for  the  lorelieat  apot  in  the  desert  of 
8inaL  Yon  paaa  from  blinding  glare  into  a 
long  sncceBBion  of  soft  green  meadowa.  Palms, 
^  tamarinda,  wild  apples,  the  white-flowered 
janiper  and  pomegranates  starring  the  air.  We 
Qsmped  there  three  days— one  was  the  Sabbath, 
e  held  divine  service  in  one  of  the  tenta,  and  then 
ered  onr  prayers  within  sight  of  the  probable 
>nnt  where  lloaes  stood  with  the  rod  of  God  in  his 
ad,  while  the  battle  raged  below.'  (Exod.  xvii.) 
In  the  afternoon  wa  climbed  to  the  top,  wluch 
ibont  one  hour  and  a  halt  The  asoent  waa  not 
[lODgh  we  conld  find  no  paUt.  It  began  with  a 
throogh  stonted  boshes  and  over  moderate 
utd  ended  with  an  easy  walk  over  a  bare,  ashy. 
Icing  monnd.  Half-way  ap  we  frightened  a  poor 
doll  msaet  creature  who  saddenly  jomped  firoia  a 
rather   frightened  ns ;  we  took  it  at  fixst  (ox  a 

ooked  from  the  sammit,  the  Soripbnre  namttva 

^ 8 — 13)  grew  vividlyrea].     The  battle  gronnd  lay 

b^ire  OS  as  if  enddenly  unrolled  like  a  well-defined  map.  To  complete 
therealness  nothing  seemed  wanting  bnt  the  mostering  of  the  two  con- 
tending armies.  It  was  an  obvions  fight  for  a  mnoh  coveted  pass — 
the  doorway  to  fertile  and  well-watered  lands.  Every  movement  of 
Uie  struggle  must  have  been  very  distinctly  perceptible  to  "Uoaes, 
Aaron,  and  Hnr." 

Early  next  morning,  we  started  for  a  drive  to  the  somroit  of  BerbfJ 
(Horeb).  For  acme  days  its  five  granite  and  oone-like  peaks  had  been 
within  sight  leaning  most  majestically  on  the  sapphire  sky.  At  the 
end  of  Wady  Aleyot — a  way  thickly  strewed  with  etonea  and  a  wild 
growth  of  verdnni  also  marked  by  th«  oella  of  anchorites  sot  teut  the 
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rocky  sides — we  disxnonnted  from  onr  camels  to  begin  the  ascent 
The  first  npward  look  qnite  disheartened  ns.  The  peaks  appeared 
divided  by  gorges  aknost  perpendicnlar,  and  any  attempt  to  reach  the 
summit  of  either  seemed  impossible — a  yain  and  rather  foolhardy  risk. 
I  question  if  the  perils  of  Mont  Blanc  are  greater,  if  so  great. 

It  was  a  long  and  hazardons  climb  on  hands  and  knees  oyer  steep 
blocks  of  granite  that  threatened  to  slip  and  harl  as  into  mid-air  and 
certain  death.  Led  by  a  poor  Arab,  whose  homy  feet  were  bmised  and 
bleeding,  we  at  length  crossed  a  small  field  of  snow,  and  soon  stood  as 
on  the  ronnd  back  of  a  huge  petrified  monster  of  the  antedilnvian 
world — ^the  snmmit  of  the  central  peak. 

It  was  natural  to  anticipate  a  very  grand  view,  and  it  truly  was. 
It  far  surpassed  everything  I  had  ever  seen  before,  or  can  ever  expect 
to  see  again.  There  is  nothing  in  our  quarter  of  the  world  like  it,  or 
which  even  prepares  the  eye  or  the  mind  for  it.  Such  is  my  belief, 
and  that  after  having  looked  from  the  summit  of  Vesuvius^  the  Pyramid 
of  Cheops,  the  Swiss  Bighi  and  many  other  of  the  grandest  heights 
of  the  earth's  sur&ce. 

Before  *^  Serb&l "  they  all  dwindle  into  insignificance,  and  seem 
scarcely  worth  the  toil  they  cost.  No  pen  or  pencil  can  do  justice  to 
the  magnitude,  the  strange  variety,  and  the  awful  grandeur  and 
sublimity  of  that  scene.  In  one  direction  lay  the  Bed  Sea,  the 
mountainous  coast  of  Egypt,  and  the  wilderness  of  Shur,  alive  with 
a  storm  of  sand,  as  if  the  whole  surface  had  been  lifted  and  changed 
into  a  rolling  and  foaming  sea  of  billowy  dust.  In  another  direction  lay 
the  winding  wadies  in  long  green  streaks,  ridged  and  shadowed  by 
rocky  heights  steeped  in  purple  and  gold ;  in  anothsr  the  stupendous 
range  of  Sinai,  looking  the  grandest  possible  specimen  of  developed 
and  lavished  creative  power.  ''  Tim  Shaumer/'  the  mysterious  height 
which  Burckhardt  failed  to  reach,  though  he  tried  so  hard,  towering 
above  a  crowd  of  lesser  peaks  crowned  with  a  dazzling  diadem  of 
snow,  and  looking  like  the  monarch  of  all  mountains  east  or  west. 
The  nearer  view  was  a  widening  semicircle,  a  sea  of  red  and  rugged 
peaks  like  "ocean  into  chaos  tossed,'*  pitiless  granite  spotted  with  ice 
and  snow — a  realm  of  indescribable  sternness  and  stillness.  No  hum 
of  insect,  rustle  of  leaf,  or  pulse  of  life.  Nature  had  changed  from  a 
bountiful  mother  into  an  awful  power  to  smite  with  trembling  and 
terror.  As  we  made  the  perilous  descent,  the  peaks  were  steeped  as  in 
fluid  gold ;  and  as  we  neared  the  tents,  the  evening  star  glittered  like  a 
brilliant  diamond  on  the  mountain  crest. 

Was  this  Mount  Paran,  so  associated  by  Moses  and  the  prophet 
Habakknk  with  the  giving  of  the  law  and  the  manifestation  of  Divine 
glory  P  Probably  it  was.  It  is  little  more  than  a  day's  march  from 
the  plain  of  Er  Bahar  that  opened  below,  the  blue  peak  now  com- 
monly recognised  as  the  true  mount  whence  the  law  was 
delivered — fit  spot  to  which  *Hhe  Lord  came  from  Sinai,"  where 
'^from  His  right  hand  went  a  fiery  law  for  them." 


PEOGKESS  m  PALESTINE. 


N  a  letter  in  the  Ansbrian  "  ZeitMhiift  fur  d«ii  Orient," 
Heir  C.  Schick,  Oorernmeot  SiureyOT  of  Bnildinge  in 
Jerusalem,  giTee  some  intareatiiig  fact*  to  iliov  the 
progreu  wMch  has  been  nude  in  FdestiDe  dniing  the 
hut  twenty-fivB  yean.  ThU  i»  eepeoisllr  erident  in  the 
erectian  of  many  nac  huilditigi.  In.  &«  mull  Tillages 
very  feir  nev  hooaea  are  lo  be  Men,  irhila,  on  the  other 
hand,  great  eitenmima  have  heen  made  in  the  larger 
places,  especially  in  toiraB — a  sure  sign  of  centralization.  This  is  especially  the 
cose  with  the  Christian  population. 

In  Jerusalem,  inside  the  town,  neglscted  or  ruined  honset  have  heen  restcred  or 
rebuilt  by  private  patons  tx  ctimpanies ;  outside  the  old  town  are  entirely  new 
suburbs,  the  eztensioa  heing  mode  especially  towards  the  west.  The  Jews  have 
formed  among  themselves  building  societies,  which  have  erected  long  hairack-Hke 
buildingB  adapted  for  teTeral  familiea.  It  tcx;  hs  eetimsted  that  the  amnber  of 
dwellings  during  the  tost  twenty-five  years  has  been  more  than  doubled,  probably 
trebled.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  Bcthelem,  which  oonTeys  the  impression 
of  &  newly-built  town. 

In  JaSi,  the  town  wall  has  been  demolished,  the  ditch  filled  up,  and  a  number  of 
large  new  home*  and  magazines,  even  palatial  balldingi,  been  emoted.  So  also 
in  the  gardens  of  Jaffa,  many  new  houses  hdTe  heen  erected,  and  to  the  eouth  and 
north  of  the  town  complete  Arabic  suborbs,  mostly  by  settlers  from  Egypt. 

In  Bamleh,  also,  new  booses  are  eeen,  still  more  in  Eaifa,  which  Setr  Schick 
hardly  recognised  again  on  his  last  visit.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town  is 
the  new  German  colony  at  the  foot.af  Monnt  Caimel. 

Nazareth  gives  quite  the  same  impiesaion ;  the  place  has  increased  in  size,  and. 
looks  aa  if  it  had  been  rebuilt  Tiberias  also  has  its  new  houses.  In  fenin  a  new 
military  aisenal  has  been  erected,  as  also  in  Nabllls,  along  with  a  £ne  nev  banaok. 
In  the  latter  place,  the  onoe  lonely  valley  towards  the  east  has  assumed  quite  ■ 
liomdy  aspect,  and  in  the  town  are  many  nev  private  buildings  and  also  a  now 
khan.  Thuv  are  also  the  new  sehool,  the  Soman  monasteiy,  and  the  building 
of  the  Fmtestant  mlsdon. 

In  Bethlehem  a  nev  batiack  and  arsenal  have  been  erected. 
New  hooMB  are  also  to  he  seen  in  Jitne,  fiamalUh,  Beit-Jal,  Beit-Sahur,  amd 
other  places. 

Through  the  schools  and  the  inoreasii^  trade  the  vorlung  people  have  acquired 

greater  style  and  taste,  and  the  newer  houses  are  thus  mostly  agteatimproToment 

on  the  old — not  the  oldest,  vliiob,  as  a  rule  are  well  built.     Nearly  al}  t^  houses 

have  novr  glass  windows,  a  rare  thing  twenty  yesrs  ago. 

As  a  sign  of  the  advance  in  agrimtlttiTe,  it  may  be  manlioned  that  in  Jaffa  the 
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gardens  have  increased  in  extent  fourfold  during  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Besides 
the  German  colony  referred  to,  new  settlements  are  to  be  seen  on  the  Aujeh  river, 
in  the  plains  neax  Bir  Addes,  and  Eef  r  Saba,  as  also  many  new  gardens,  especially 
in  Hable.  New  plantations  are  seen  here  and  there ;  the  country  people  are  in- 
vesting their  capital  abundantly  in  cattle-rearing.  At  Kolonieh,  several  new  houses 
have  been  buUt,  and  the  gardens  there  are  noteworthy ;  as  also  in  Artos. 

In  the  vicinity  and  in  the  region  around  Jerusalem,  the  land  has  nearly  all  been 
taken  up,  trees  have  been  planted,  and  cisterns  dug.  So  also  the  aqueduct,  which 
brought  the  spring  water  in  the  olden  time  from  the  so-called  Pools  of  Solomon  to 
Jerusalem,  has  been  again  erected;  so  that  again  it  discharges  at  the  place  of  the 
Temple. 

A  YeTjg  notable  advance  is  seen  in  the  lighting  of  the  streets  of  the  towns  and 
arrangements  for  keeping  them  clean ;  in  the  latter  respect,  however,  there  is  still 
m.uoh  to  be  desired.  No  longer  are  the  gates  of  towns  shut  at  sundown,  to  the 
obstruction  of  trade  and  the  imprisonment  of  the  inhabitants  within  the  walls. 

There  has  also  been  a  great  advance  in  the  paving  of  the  towns;  in  Bethlehem, 
even  in  the  winter  time,  the  streets  are  quite  passable,  which  was  far  from  being 
the  case  formerly. 

In  Jerusalem,  the  tanneries  and  the  slaughter-houses  have  been  removed  outside 
the  town.  On  sjeveral  buildings  clocks  have  been  placed  which  strike  the  hours 
for  the  public  benefit. 

Herr  Schick  notices  as  a  great  advance  the  increasing  toleration  between  the 
'  different  religionists  during  the  past  twenty-five  years ;  Jews,  Mussulmans,  and 
Christians,  as  a  rule,  live  in  harmony,  and  a  non-Mussulman  seldom  suffers  in  any 
respect  on  account  of  his  creed.  Even  the  red  fez  is  not  obligatory  on  non-Mussul- 
man Government  servants.  European  clothing  is  now  comic>n  both  wi^>  men 
and  women,  and  many  of  the  latter  may  be  seen  dressed  in  the  latest  Paris  fashioxis. 
The  pashas  no  longer  move  about  in  constant  state,  but  may  often  be  seen  on  i'uot 
in  the  streets  with  only  one  or  two  attendants.  European  furniture,  chairs, 
sofas,  and  tables  are  now  common.  Great  bells  are  now  allowed  to  be  tolled  in 
the  Christian  churches ;  old  Christian  churches  have  been  restored  and  new  ones 
built  in  Jerusalem,  Nazareth,  Tiberias,  Tabor,  Nablfis,  Ji&ie,  Eamallah,  Beit-Jal, 
Lydd,  &c.  So  also  have  a  number  of  synagogues,  especially  in  Jerusalem,  been 
built  during  these  twenty-five  years. 

AU  this  progress  must  not  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  any  laxity  in  religion  on  the  part 
of  Mahommedans,  who  have  during  this  time  buHt  many  new  mosques  and  otherwise 
shown  themselves  as  much  attached  to  their  religion  as  ever.  Justice,  also,  is 
much  more  impartially  admioistered  and  the  old  barbarous  punishments  have  been 
abolished. 

In  Jerusalem,  the  sanitary  department  is  in  charge  of  a  German  physician,  and 
building  af^Edrs  are  in  the  hands  of  a  German  architect.  From  these  statements, 
which  we  believe  are  perfectly  trustworthy,  it  is  evident  that  great  progress  has 
been  made  in  Palestine  during  the  past  twenty-five  years.  We  would  hope  that 
this  example  might  prove  infectious,  and  that  in  the  next  twenty-five  years  a  like 
progress  might  be  seen  in  the  whole  of  Turkey  in  Asia. — Quarterly  StcUement, 
Faiestine  Exploration  Fund, 
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HOW  DO  YOU  BEAD  YOUE  BIBLE! 

"Bead  yonr  Bib!e  as  you  would  any  oilier  bode  *  *  But  be  sure  that 
you  try  accurately  to  understand  it,  and  transfer  its  teachings  to  modem  need,  by 
putting  other  names  for  those  which  hare  become  superseded  by  time.  For 
instance,  in  such  a  passage  as  that  which  follows  and  supports  the  '  lie  not  one  to 
another,'  of  ColoMians  iii. — '  Seeing  that  ye  hare  put  on  the  new  man,  which  is 
renewed  in  knowledge  after  the  spirit  of  Him  that  created  him,  wliere  (meaning 
in  that  creation)  there  is  neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  ciromndsion  nor  undrcumcision, 
barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor  tne.*  In  applying  that  Terse  to  the  conduct  and 
speech  of  modem  policy,  it  falls  nearly  dead,  because  we  suffer  ourseWes  to  remain 
under  a  vague  impression — yagae  but  practically  paralyzing — that,  thoqgh  it  was 
yery  necessary  to  speak  the  truth  in  the  countries  of  Scythians  and  Jews,  there  is 
no  objection  to  any  quantity  of  lying  in  managing  the  affairs  of  Christendom. 
But  now,  merely  sabstitute  modera  for  ancient  names,  and  see  what  a  difference  it 
will  make  in  the  force  and  appeal  of  the  passage :  '  Lie  not  one  to  another,  seeing 
that  ye  have  put  off  the  old  man  with  his  deeds,  and  haye  put  on  the  new  mant 
which  is  renewed  to  knowledge,  according  to  the  knowledge  of  Him  that  created 
him,  in  that  great  creation  where  there  is  neither  Englishman  nor  German,  baptism 
nor  want  of  baptism,  Turk  nor  Bussian,  slaye  nor  tne ;  but  Christ  is  All,  and 
in  aU.'  " 

Do  not  these  coimsels  embody  a  suggestiye  hint  to  teachers ! 


HYMN  FOB  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  OBNTENAEY. 

(  Written  for  the  Centenary  Year,  1880-1.) 


N  the  first  day  God  eieated 
Light  from    <1arkness   by  His 
word ; 

On  that  day  was  consummated, 
The  great  labour  of  our  Lord, 
When  He  left  the  open  graye, 
God  Omnipotent  to  saye ! 
And  His  perfect  work  was  dons^ 
And  the  world's  redemption  won. 
Slug  ye  to  the  Lord  of  glory. 

Sing  His  praises  in  the  height. 
We  haye  leam'd  the  tender  stozy. 
We  haye  seen  the  heayenly  light. 

On  the  mom  of  His  arising. 
Broke  the  rapid  Eastern  mom, 

With  a  Budden  flush  surprising 
All  the  earth  that  lay  forlorn  ; 

And  to  us  on  this  His  day 

Broke  the  light  that  driyes  away 


Night  of  ignoranee  and  sin, 
Giying  gospel  light  within. 

Bing  we  to  the  Lord  of  glory, 
Sing  His  praises  in  the  height^ 

We  haye  leam'd  the  tender  story. 
We  haye  seen  the  heayenly  light. 

Through  our  hUls,  and  plains,  and  yalleys* 
East,  and  west,  and  south,  and  north, 

Hamlets  fisir,  and  foul,  close  aUeys^ 
Hath  a  mighty  cry  gone  forth : 

Boused  our  cities  with  its  chimes. 

More  than  twioe  two  hundred  times, 

Sttll  wbereyer  children  dwell. 

Comes  the  message  to  compel. 

So  we  sing  the  Eing  of  glory. 
Sing  His  praises  in  the  height, 

We  haye  learn*d  His  preeious  story^ 
We  can  praise  His  name  aright. 

C.  F.  A. 
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MARGINAL  AIDS. 

Explanatory,  Siographieal. 
TopogmphioBU,  Mannen  tuuL 
Custom,  Anecdotal  lUtatra- 
ti9n.  Blackboard  Ftan,  ^e. 

Baalim  aitp  Ashta- 
HOTH. — ^The  chief  Fhoeni- 
cian  divinities,  for  an 
aoooant  of  wliush  flee 
Oroser's  '*  Joshua  and  his 
SuccesBors,"  Pt.  L,  28—30. 

"  Dbew  watbs,  and 
FOUBED  IT  OUT." — Sym- 
bolic of  sorrow  and  repent- 
ance. See  the  fijrnre,  Lam. 
ii.l9;  Fsa.zxii.l4;  zzxii. 
4;  Job  XXX.  16. 

-  Comp.  with  defeat  of 
Canaamtes  at  Beth-horon 
(Josh.  X.).  The  Tictory 
was  so  complete  as  to' 
efface  the  remembrance  of 
the  former  defeat  on  the 
same  spot  (chap,  iv,),  re- 
establish Hebrew  supre- 
macy, and  give  a  name  to 
the  locali^  which  has  be- 
come a  symbol  of  Christian 
faith  and  hope — '*  Here  I 
raise  mine  Sbenezer" 


Amobitbb.- 
nant  of  the 
tribes. 


-The   rem- 
Canaanite 


Life  of    rv 
eadsto  ■ 


^nidenoe 
)iet.y, 

eaeemaking; 

rosperity. 


illvbtbatiohb. 

IvTBGJEtiTT. —  Examples 
— Sir  Thomas  More.  Sir 
Matthew  Hale,  Lord  Bur- 
Uigh.  Bee  aXto  Note  Book, 
1st  series,  No,  809;  2nd 
series,  472.  "  Chanuster  is 
power."  **  What  stronger 
breastplate  than  a  heart 
untainted?"  {Shakespearo, 
"  Henry  VL,**  part  2).  The 
worthless  Colonel  Chartres 
said  he  would  any  day  give 
a  thousand  pounds  for  a 
good  character. 


Febmary  6.~lCorBlng. 

Samuel    the    Judge. 

BEADma,  1  Sam.  yiL  Golden  Text,  Prov.  It.  18. 
The  days  of  wicked  judges  in  England  past. 
Bribery  and  cruelty  no  longer  tolerated  (Jeffreys). 
Samuel  was  a  judge,  "without  fear  and  without  re- 
proach."   Notice  the -secret  of  his  success. 

I. — The  Patriotic  Judge.    3—6. 

Since  the  first  verse  of  fourth  chapter  he  is  not 
mentioned.  But  he  has,  nevertheless,  been  quietly 
maturing  his  powers,  and  waiting  for  an  opportunity 
of  devoting  them  more  successfully  to  God  and  his 
country.  After  twenty  years,  an  occasion  was  pre- 
sented, and  Israel  was  weary  of  sin  (ver.  3). 

SamueVa  pleading  affectionate  and  earnest.  No 
scolding  or  taunting  the  erring  people.  His  efforts 
rewarded,  and  he  assumes  the  magisterial  office.  But 
he  sought  the  dignity  for  God's  honour  and  Israel's 
welfare,  not  for  his  own.    Ee  woe  not  sclf-eeeking, 

II. — ^The  Pious  Judge.    7 — 12. 

The  Philistines,  suspicious  of  the  assembled  Israelites, 
declare  war.  An  impolitic  act,  because  a  repentant 
people  is  always  a  strong  people.  Prayer  gives 
strength,  Israel,  in  panic,  fly  to  Samuel.  The  judge 
not  a  soldier,  but  his  advice  alone  is  desired. 

SamueVa  pious  aet  well  pleasing  to  God.  Picture  the 
scene.  The  advancing  and  hostile  army,  and  the 
humble  sacrifice  of  Israel.    Then  the  defeat. 

The  result — ^f  resh  consecration  to  God,  and  increased 
respect  and  obedience  to  Samuel. 

III.— The  Peace-making  Judge.  13—17. 
Picture  the  great  change  effected  by  the  wise  rule 
of  SamueL  No  longer  invasion  is  feared.  No  longer 
is  the  land  torn  by  war.  Prayer  had  done  much. 
The  possessions,  too,  of  Israel  are  restored  without 
bloodshed,  while  justice  is  administered  by  Samuel 
regularly  throughout  the  land.  But,  best  of  all,  the 
people,  by  the  influence  of  Samuel,  perseyere  in  the 
worship  of  Jehovah. 

Three  things  contributed,  then,  to  the  success  of 
Samuel — (1)  love  of  peace,  (2)  love  of  country,  and  (3) 
love  of  God.  A.  W.  G. 
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became  increasingly  ifcrong. 
"To  wax  "  18  Old  Engliah, 
meaning,  to  inoreaae. 

Wisdom  Iiere  means 
cbiefly  spiritual  under- 
•tandmg,  a  knowledge  of 
things  of  Qod,  of  right  and 
wrong. 

Wbitt  up  to  Jerusalem, 
as  we  now  speak  of  going 
up  to  London,  because  it  is 
the  capital  city.  So  we 
talk  of  *'up  trains"  and 
''down  trains." 

Eysrt  teas,  as  was 
commanded  (Deut.  xri. 
1-2). 

TwBLvs  Y1CAB8.— Jewish 
hojs  began  to  accompany 
their  parents  when  they 
went  up  to  the  feast;  they 
were  then  called  children 
of  the  law,  and  were  bound 
in  future  to  keep  its 
precepts. 

A  GBEi.T  coMPijrY,  or 
caravan,  used  to  travel 
together,  and  in  it  CTcry 
family  would  have  Untfolk 
or  relations,  and  acgtuain' 
ianee,  or  neighbours. 

Tbhpxb  me^s  the  build, 
ings,  am<mg  which  was 
the  hall  or  chambers,  as 
here  the  doctors,  rabbis, 
and  teachers  were  sitting. 
Among  them  may  have 
been  two  great  rabbis  Hillel 
and  Shsmmai. 

QuEBTiOES,  for  the  sake 
of  instruction,  not  in  order 
to  puzzle  them. 

.     UlTDESSTANDIirCt     tfOCll 

in  Jesus  knowing  so  much 
of  the  letter  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  so  much  of 
its  spiritual  meaning.  It 
is  good  to  know  the  words, 
better  to  know  the  thoughts, 
best  to  enter  into  the 
spirit,  of  Scripture. 


GREAT 

E  vent  for 
A  nziety  about 
A  newer  from 


the 
good 

boy 
Jesus. 


February  6.— Afternoon. 

The  Boyhood  of  Jesus. 

Bbadino,  Zuke  ii.  39—52.    Golden  Text,  ver.  40. 

Giye  the  narratiye  of  the  first  journey  of  Jesus  to 
Jemsalen — about  seventy  miles — at  one  of  the  three 
annual  festivalfl  (Exod.  xxiii.  14—17 ;  Deut.  xvi.  16). 
Note  special  points  ^such  as  their  fulfilling  the  days 
— staying  through  the  eight  days  of  the  passorer 
attending  to  the  duties  of  these  days  (Exod.  xii.  14 — 
17}.  Remark  in  connection  with  the  losing  of  Jesus 
by  His  parents  and  their  finding  Him ;  how^  that  at 
the  bidding  of  His  parents  He  immediately  accom. 
panied  them  home,  setting  in  His  obedience  a  lovely 
example  to  all  children,  and  commending  Himself  by 
the  modesty  and  kindness  of  His  demeanour  to  the 
increasing  esteem  of  all  around. 

I.— Take  an  Interest  In  Divine  ^RTorship. 

Samuel  did  (1  Sam.  ii.  18—26) ;  Joaia}idid(2  Ohion. 
xxxiv.  2,  3).  Jesus,  greater  than  either,  did  (yen  42 — 
46).  ^Hehad  a  long  way  to  go,  yet  He  was  deHghtedto 
be  with  His  parents  in  the  public  worship  of  God.  Be 
.thankful  for  parents,  or  guardians,  or  teachers  who  $»- 
euUate  on  pou  the  truths  and  duties  of  religion.  Be 
glad  of  every  opportunity  to  serve  Qod  in  His  house, 

II.— Embrace  every  Opportunity  of  gain- 
ing Kno^wiecxge. 

In  the  temple  sat  the  doctors,  scribes,  and  learned 
men  of  the  Jews.  Jesus  young  and  inquiring.  Jesus 
might  have  taught,  but  He  sought  to  learn.  Inquiring 
modesty  is  always  delightful  in  the  yotrng*  Monour 
and  venerate  your  elders,  and  listen  to  their  instructions. 

ni.— Render   filial  Obedience  virherever 

you  are. 

Christ  a  beautiful  example  (veri  61).  Humble  as 
was  the  position  His  parents  occupied,  He  loved  and 
obeyed  them ;  laborious  as  His  father's  occupation,  He 
followed  it  in  obedience  to  parental  direction.  Never 
he  ashamed  of  your  parents  because  they  are  not  toell 
off.  Bo  not  shrink  from  honest  toil  (Markyi.  3).  Obey 
your  parents  in  the  Lord. 

Christ  was  a  wise  and  holy  child,  and  it  was  evident 
that  God  loved  Him.  Are  you  wise — walking  as  He 
did  in  wisdom,  ways  ?  Does  God  love  you?  Kow 
do  you  know  it  ? 
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Pliih  op  Tabos.— a 
leyei  ia  the  tribe  of  Eph- 
raim  or  Beojamin,  ovegr 
which  district  Saul  had  to 
travel. 

MizvBH.— In  this  in* 
stance  Mixpeh  of  Benjaminy 
near  to  Jerusalem,  where 
Samuel's  call  was  giren, 
where  solemn  'sacrifice  was 
offered  prerious  to  oonquer- 
ing  the  Philistines  (ehap. 
▼ii.  6),  and  where  all 
national  and  religious 
oeremonies  took  place. 

TH0V8A.VDB.  —  BquiTa- 
lent  to  fiamilies  (oomp. 
verse  21).  The  division  of 
the  people  into  thousands, 
hundreds,  &c.,  was  made 
by  Moses  at  the  suipgestion 
of  Jethro,  to  £udlitate  the 
hearing  of  legal  causes 
(see  ^xod.  xriii.  26),  each 
hundred  or  thousand  hay- 
iog  its  own  ruler. 

Matri. — ^A  name  which 
does  not  occur  eJsewhere. 
£wald  thinks  it  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  Becher  or 
Bichri  (1  Chron.  vii.  6^  8) 

Bblial,— The  worthless 
and  wicked,  though  some 
of  them  may  have  been 
persons  of  rank  and 
distinction. 

P&B8IHT8.  —  Presents 
were  usually  made  in  the 
£ast,  especially  on  the 
accession  of  a  new  sove* 
v^ign,  by  officials  and  men 
of  wealth.  "  For  want  of 
this  tribute^  which  Saul's 
opponents  withheld,  he  was 
unable  to  set  up  a  kingly 
establishment  for  a  while." 


A 


n  important  gathering, 
longed  forappointmejat. 
hopeM  beginning. 


Chbist*s  Kingdom. — 
Prov.  viii.  16.  Napoleon 
when  djing  said:  '* Be- 
hold the  destiny  now  at 
hand  of  him  who  has  been 
called  the  Great  Kapoleon. 
What  an  abyss  between  my 
Ipreat  misery  and  the 
eternal  reign  of  Christ, 
who  is  proclaimed,  loved, 
and  adored,  and  whose 
kingdom  is  extending  over 
aU  the  earth  r* 


February  13.— IComfng. 

Saul,  the  First  King  of  Israeli 

Rbadino,  1  Sam.  x,  9-26.  Golden  Tbxt,  JProv,  viil  16. 

Introdwtion.— It  will  be  well  to  introduce  thiB 
subject  by  a  reference  to  the  appointment  of  Saul  as 
king,  as  recorded  in  chapter  iz. 

I.~^What  Samuel  told  SauL 

(1)  He  was  to  be  a  eaptain^-^m  oflloe  requiring 
activity,  watchfulness,  self-denial,  and  in  which  danger 
would  be  incurred. 

In  what  you  undertake^  count  %t»  cost.  Seek  the 
needful  qualifications  for  it  from  Qod  (Jas.  i«  6). 

(2)  It  was  not  his  own  wisdom  or  power  Ud  to  his 
appointment.  He  ruled  at  God's  bidding;  under  His 
guidance;  for  His  glory. 

Acknowledge  Qod  in  all  your  ways*  Feel  your  need 
of  help  and  guidance  from  Mim  always* 

(3)  Sis  office  was  to  he  a  trust  for  the  people's  good. 
He  must  feel  that  he  was  a  steward  and  would  have  to 
render  an  account  by-and-by. 

Be  faithful  in  every  trust*-  In  order  to  this,  remember 
for  what  purpose  the  trust  is  reposed  in  you, 

II.— "What  Samuel  told  the  People. 

He  reminded  them  of  two  things:  (1)  that  hitherto 
God  had  been  their  king,  saving  them  in  all  their 
perils,  and  mercifully  supplying  their  wants;  and 
that  (2)  in  seeking  to  have  a  visible  human  leader,  who 
would  keep  kingly  state  among  them,  and  go  forth 
before  their  armies,  they  were  rejecting  God  as 
their  rul^er.  To  walk  by  sight  instead  of  by  faith, 
is  refecting  God,  for  it  puts  contempt  on  Sis  power 
and  goodness f  which  are  ever  ready  to  be  exerted  for 
such  as  trust  Sim. 

III. — ^^IVhat  Saul  -was  at  first,  and  mrhat 

he  became. 

Saul's  stature  and  bearing  conducted  him  to  a  throne, 
and  for  a  while  he  seemed  to  be  all  that  could  be  desired, 
but  subsequently  he  perverted  his  endowments  to  pur- 
poses of  pride  and  jealousy.  To  his  sorrow  and  dis- 
grace he  proudly  rejected  or  neglected  God's  commands. 
Of  what  advantage  will  beauty,  or  stature,  or  strength 
be  if  we  have  not  beauty  of  the  heart,  and  are  neither 
wise  nor  strong  in  the  grace  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus  ? 

Lbssons.  To  trust  to  man  for  delineranee  is  tore*' 
ject  God.  Physical  gifts  rightly  employed  may  lead  to 
spiritual  dignity  and  worth.  In  times  of  reproach 
meekness  is  true  might. 
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Tbtsasoh.  —  Om  who 

ruletover  a  fourth  ^tt; 

it  if,  howerer,  nied  cena- 

rallj   of    «    Bttbordmate 

'gOTernor. 

ItvMi.— The  norih* 
eastern  dietriot  of  Palestine. 
So  called  from  Itur,  or 
Jeter,  one  of  Ishmaers 
sons  (1  Chron.  i  81). 

Tbaohovitis. — The  dit- 
triot  no«r  called  Letf^a, 
between  the  Antilibanus 
and   the  Arabian   moun- 


ABiLHirs. — So  called 
from  Abila,  its  chief  city. 
It  was  situated  in  Sjria, 
north-west  of  Damascus, 
and  south-east  of  Mount 
Lebanon. 

ViTSJtB. — Symbol  of  cun- 
ning, envenomed  malice ; 
disposition  to  turn  on  a 
benefactor.  ^  In  their  ap- 
proach to  him  John  knew 
that  tliej  were  inainoere. 

AxB.— The  axe  laid 
at  the  root  was  not  to  be 
used  merely  for  trimming 
the  tree,  out  lor  its  de- 
struction. These  bigoted 
.lews  found  the  prophecy 
fulfilled  in  the  desteuction 
of  their  city,  temple,  and 
polity  by  the  Bomansi 

With  pibb. — ^The  out- 
ward symbol  of  the  purify- 
ing grace  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Fire  is  regarded 
as  a  more  efficient  cleansing 
power  than  water.  (Comp. 
the  refinef  a  fire.) 


Preparing  the  way  of  the 
Lord  Is 

I  I  difficult  I  ^ 

l\  n  indispensable     p 
xll  blessed  I   K 


PiOBBBBS. — ^It  is  cus- 
tomary for  eastern  mon- 
atchs  to  have  their  ways 
prepared  before  them.  A 
general  proclamation  is 
issued  to  tihe  inhabitants  to 
assemble  along  the  pro- 
posed route,  and  gather 
out  the  stones,  straighten 
erooked  places,  and  make 
IsTcl  and  smooth  the  way. 


Fabmarj  18.— Aftamoon. 

Ministry  of  John  the  Baptist. 

Rbaddto,  LuJse  iii.  1—22.    Golden  Text,  ver.  8. 

Notice  the  yarioos  geographical  and  historical 
points,  and  show  that  impostors  would  not  have  been 
Bo  particular  aa  to  time  and  place  as  were  the  Gospel 
historianB. 

GtYo  the  narrative  as  to  John's  sudden  appearance 
as  a  preacher,  and  state  the  object  of  his  mission.  Be-> 
member  his  ministry  incladed   three  things.     1.  A 

COaCXAND.      2.    A  CEBEMONT.      8.  A  TE8TIM0NT. 

I. — Religion  is  a  Personal  Matter. 
John's  word  was  to  everybody  (yer.  4,  6).  One 
duty  for  all,  high  and  low,  rich  or  poor,  leame  1  or 
ignorant  Get  ready  for  the  coming  King.  Privi- 
leges of  birth  do  not  avail  us.  Svery  one  must 
himself  repent  and  be  converted  (Acts  x.  35).  God'« 
truth  addresses  the  individual  (ver.  7,  12,  14],  the 
children  of  pious  parents  and  of  the  ungodly  alike. 
Do  not  trust  in  religUmaparonteige — ^it  will  not  save  yon, 
you  must  be  religious  yourUlf,  Star  OocTe  word  and 
obey  it  for  yourself  . 

II.— True  Repentance  is  Known  by  its 

Fruits. 

Yer.  8 — 14;  2  Cor.  vii.  11.  God  expects  the 
proper  fruit  of  every  tree  planted  in  the  garden  of  our 
hearts.  God  wants  beautiful  ripe  fruit  from  the  trees 
of  faith  and  love.  Sin  must  be  forsaken — hated 
(Rom.  vi  27 ;  Prov.  iii.  7  ;  Bom,  xii.  9 ;  Pea. 
xcvii.  10).  Note  specially  John*s  answer  to  the 
people's  questions  (ver.  10 — 12).  They  must  do 
good  which  will  demand  self-denial  (ver.  11),  every 
kind  of  evil  must  be  given  np  —  the  Uar  must 
tell  the  truth,  the  dishonest  must  become  upright ; 
unkind,  kind ;  unthankful  and  dissatisfied,  contented. 
Hca  such  a  change  taken  place  in  you  f 

III.— The  Best  Men  are  the  Humblest 
and  Most  Devout  Men. 

John  was  a  man  of  true  excellence— a  great  man; 
greater  than  any  man — yet  how  hnmbly  he  speaks  of 
himself  (ver.  16).  Other  examples — Abraham  (Gen. 
xviii.  27) ;  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxii.  10) ;  David  (2  Sam. 
vii.  18).  Christ  Himself  set  an  example.  Imitate  the 
lowliness  of  John  ;  the  devotion  of  Christ. 

Lessons. — Worthy  fruits  are  the  putting  away  of 
our  wronff'doing  ;  asking  other* s  forgioeness  ;  walking 
humbly;  being  very  gentle  and  kind,  fe. 
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All  IssivL. — **  There  is 
little  Benjamin  i»itb  their 
ruler,  the  princes  of  Judah 
and  their  council,  the 
princes  of  Zebulun  and  the 
princes  of  Napbtali.  Down 
£rom  the  rich  pastures  of 
Bashan  have  come  the 
children  of  Manasseh;  the 
descendants  of  Reuben  and 
Gkd  have  crossed  the  fords 
of  Jordan  from  the' hills  of 
Gilead ;  all  the  tribes  are 
represented  there.  It  is  a 
great  aseemblj,  worthy  of 
the  occasion ;  but  two 
figures  are  prominent  be> 
fore  an  others — the  aged 
seer,  bending  under  the 
weight  of  nearly  four.8Core 
J  ears,  and  the  youthful 
monarch,  so  stately,  brave, 
and  proud,  standing  by 
his  side." 

Jacob. — Not  Jacob  the 
individual,  but  the  people 
o«>MCended  from  him. 

8T8BBA. — The  command- 
er under  Jabin,  king  of 
Hakor. 

Phil  istiites.— To 
whom  they  were  subjecc 
forty  years.  (Comp.  Judg. 
xui.  1.) 

Kiira  ov  Mojlb,  i.e., 
Eglon.    (See  Judg.  iii.  12  ) 

Jekitbbaal,  or  Gideon 
(Judg.  viL  1). 

Bed  Air.  —  The  Septua- 
gtnt,  Svraic,  and  Arabic 
have**  Barak." 
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od's  prophet — Samuel. 
Id,  but  faithful, 
oing  God's  service. 

IwTall  things. 


1  Sam.  xii.  3 

It  is  said  that  during  the 
American  Sevolution  the 
British  Commissioners 
offered  General  Seed  (Pre- 
sident of  the  Congrec^e) 
%000  guineas  to  desert  the 
cause  of  liis  country. 
Beed  replied,  "  Gentle- 
men, I  am  poor,  very  poor, 
but  your  king  is  not  ricu 
enough  to  buy  me." 

Andrew  Marvell  refused 
£1,000  from  Lord  Treasurer 
Danby  rather  than  pruve 
false  to  his  conatitueuts. 


February  20.— Voniins. 

Samuers  Faithfulness. 

Rbadino,  1  Sam.  xii.  1 — 15.    Golden  Tbkt, 
IVov.  Tvi.  31. 

Central  ihtyaght — ^The  Value  ot  the  Testdignt 
G9  Conscience  to  biqht  doing. 

Intboduction.  —  As  might  be  expected  from 
Samuers  early  character,  he  was  distinguishe  1  as 
magistrate  and  goyemor  by  patriotism,  fidelity,  and 
generosity.  He  was  faithful  in  every  place  he  filled. 
Piety  laid  the  foundation  of  exceUeoce  of  character. 
On  leaving  office  as  jadge  he  cabled  upon  the  pecple  to 
witness  to  his  integrity.  In  sight  of  the  great 
assemhly  gathered  from  east  and  west,  he 

I. — Declares  his  oivn  Faithfulness. 

Ver.  1 — 5.  To  this  he  calls  not  only  the  people  to 
witness,  bat  the  Lord*»  anointed — ^referring,  no  doubt, 
not  to  the  private  anointing  of  Saul  at  Ramah  (chap. 
X.  1),  but  to  a  public  designation  of  the  same  kind  juss 
solemnized  at  GilgaL  The  phrase,  destined  to  so 
difierent  an  application,  as  "the  Messiah  "—"the 
Christ  *• — ^is  here  used  for  the  first  time  in  Scripture. 
None  should  be  indifferent  to  what  others  think  of 
them — especially  if  their  example  is  likely  to  tell  on 
those  about  them. 

II. — Recounts  utrhat  God  had  done. 

Ver.  6 — 12.  Notice  («)  They  are  called  righteous 
acfo— deeds  of  Divine  faithfulnessy  as  truly  as  of 
power  and  mercy. 

(3)  Only  a  selection  of  these  wondrous  deeds  is 
presented — ^thrce  captivities  (ver.  9) — and  three  deli- 
verances— ^added  to  his  own  history  (ver.  11). 

{c)  Every  deliverance  was  connected  with  a  putting 
away  of  idolatry  and  a  turning  to  God  (ver.  10). 
III.— Makes  a  Solemn  Appeal. 

Ver.  13 — 16,  Notwithstanding  their  recent- wilful 
choice,  all  good  things  would  follow  them  if  they 
combined  to  serve  the  Lord.  The  judgments  that  had 
been  visited  upon  their  fathers,  if  they  were  disobe- 
dient, would  be  repeated  upon  them.  How  awfully 
has  this  been  fulfilled ! 

Lessons. — Seek  to  have  the  testimony  of  a  good  con* 
science,  A  life  of  faithfulness  ends  amidst  testimonies 
of  approval  from  God  and  men  (Golden  text).  //  is 
pessible  to  maintain  a  godly  life  even  in  t/ie  midst  of 
opposing  circumstances* 
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CvBTOM— refan  to*Hk 
BUndin^  up  to  read,  not 
to  His  mBteij  attendiaf  tbe 
■enrioes,  ivhioh  wm  the 
oniTersallj  recogxuMd 
duty  of  ever  J  Jew. 

Book. — ^The  pftrohment 
upon  two  cylinders,  the  one 
rolling  off  upon  the  other.. 

AvoivTBD  1£k. — The 
figure  for  setting  t^Pf^t  to 
a  particular  work.  Kings, 
prophets,  and  priests  were 
anciently  set  apart  to  their 
work  by  anointinjgp  (Aaron, 
Ex.  xxix.  7 ;  Sang  Saul, 
1  Bam.  ix.  16  ;  Jehu  and 
Elisha,  1  Kings  six.  16, 
16). 

Elias.  —  Greek      for 
Elijah. 

SnuT  irp.— 1  Kings  mi, 
8—24.  The  aocount  indi- 
cates that  rain  fell  in  the 
third  year,  hut  ail  depends 
<m  the  mode  in  which  the 
time  between  the  two 
stated  rain-seasons  is 
reckoned. 

Sabbpia..  —  Between 
Tjte  and  Sidon. 

.    Eliseub.  —  Greek     for 
Elisha. 

Bbow. — Bidge  of  the 
hill.  Monkish  tradition 
points  to  a  spot  two  miles 
from  the  town,  but  Br. 
Eobinson  points  out  a 
more  likely  precipice  of 
Bome  forty  or  fifty  feet  at 
the  south-west  part  of  the 
town. 


CHRIST  BEITT  TO  GtlVE  THB 

iroken-hearted — H  ealing. 
lound— DeliTerance. 
liBd— Sight. 
ruised'-Liberty. 


Bi 


Dr.  Junius  Prime,  on 
being  told  that  it  was  hard 
enough  to  be  poor  without 
beiog  told  of  it,  replied 
«*You  are  right.  We 
should  do  more  good  by 
preaching  the  Gospel  to 
them  without  saymg  a 
word  of  their  being  poor.** 


OUTLINE  LESSONS. 

Febmary  20.-Aflenioon. 

The  Preaching  of  Jesus. 

Beading,  Luke  iy.  14-32.     Golden  Text,  ver.  18. 

Give  the  narrative  briefly.  Jesus  goes  to  Nazareth. 
The  Sabbath  brooght  many  together.  He  had  often 
been  with  the  people  on  their  Sabbath  days.  Scrip- 
ture He  read  exactly  adapted  to  setting  fori  what  He 
was,  and  what  He  came  to  do.  With  so  much  beauty 
and  propriety  did  He  speak  that  everybody  listened 
with  interest.  But  note  the  change  when  He  camo  to 
talk  about  their  feelings  towards  Him,  and  their  future 
conduct;  they  were  immediately  angry,  turned  Him 
out  of  the  place,  and  wanted  to  kill  Him. 

The  Lord  Jesus  is  the  Great  Teacher.  Happy  they 
wiio  are  His  scholars.  He  teaches  nothing  but  truth. 
He  taught  the  people  by  example  as  well  as  by  word. 
He  taught  them 

I.— To  Love  God's  House. 

Christ  loved  God's  house  and  frequented  it. 
Imitate  His  example.  "We  should  love  it  because 
it  is  God's  house^  where  He  is  worshipped  (Psa. 
xxvL  8),  because  we  may  there  pray  to  Him  and  learn 
His  will  (Psa.  xxvii.  4),  because  we  there  "hear  of 
heaven  and  learn  the  way.'* 

II.— To  Love  God's  Word; 

Christ  greatly  reverenced  it,  and  taught  others  to  do 
the  same.  He  stood  up  reverently,  that  He  might  read 
it  to  those  present.  Beceive  thankfully  what  the 
Bible  teaches.  Do  everything  the  Bible  bids.  Give 
up  whatever  the  Bible  condemns. 

III. — Christ's  Teaching  Refused. 

Men  often  angry  when  the  troth  comes  home  to 
them.  JEx.  1  Kings  xx.  43.  At  first  people 
struck  with  and  taken  with  Christ's  words.  They 
thought  the  prophecy  would  flatter  them  as 
Jews.  When  Christ  revealed  to  them  what  waa  in 
their  own  hearts,  when  they  found  they  did  not  come 
up  to  the  standard  of  living  Christ  raised,  they  could 
not  bear  it  The  Jews  were  not  to  be  exclusively 
God's  favourites — this  made  them  angry. 

Welcome  all  truth  to  your  heart. 
Be  thankful  that  there  is  now  mercy  for  any  who 
seek  it. 


OUTLINE  LESSOJra 
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GoiJiTH  OF  Oath. — 
IVobably  a  desoendant  of 
the  Sephaim,  or  eiants, 
whom  the  cpiee  of  Moses, 
and  afterwards  Joshua, 
found  in  Canaan,  and  a 
few  remnants  of  whom  are. 
said  to  haye  taken  refuge, 
after  the  conquest,  in  Qaaa, 
in  Gath,  and  in  Ashdod, 
cities  of  the  Philistines. 

Hblvet.— It  had  the 
appearance  of  a  row  of 
feathers  set  in  a  jewelled 
tiara,  or  metal  band,  to 
which  were  attached  s^ilea 
of  the  same  materia],  for 
the  defoace  of  the  back  of 
the  neck  and  sides  of  the 
face. 

Goat  ov  Mail.— A  kind 
of  metal  shirt  made  of 
scales,  like  those  of  a  fish, 
aawAs  the  corslet  of  Ba- 
rneses III.)  now  in  the 
British  Museum. 

Slihg.— Used  by  the 
8he;>herds  in  repelling  the 
assailants  of  their  flocks, 
by  husbandmen  in  driyiag 
away  birds,  and  in  war. 
It  delivered  stones  with  the 
force  ahnost  of  a  shot. 


C^  halienge  of  Philistines. 
onour  of  Qod  at  stake. 
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eport  to  Sanl. 
ndignant  Giant's  v 
elf-confidence,      j 
BUST  IK  God. 


Stkbngtheneth  Us. 


StBOITG  Iir  THE  LosD 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  45)  .—Mr. 
EIHot  was  frequently 
treated  in  a  threatening 
and  barbarous  manner  by 
the  Indians.  Yet  his  aJ- 
mighty  Protector  inspired 
him  with  such  resolution 
that  he  said,  '*  I  am  about 
thewotk  of  the  great  God, 
and  my  God  is  with  me, 
BO  that  I  fear  neither  you 
nor  all  the  sachims  (or 
chiefs)  in  the  country.  I 
will  go  on,  and  do  you 
touch  me  if  you  dare." 
They  heard  him  and 
shnuk  away. 


rebmary  27.— Momlog. 

The  Two  Champions, 

Reading,  1  Sam.  xvii.  32-54.     Golden  Text,  Ver.  45. 

Central  thought :    Success  is  pbom  the  Lord. 

I.— Remarks  and  Questions. 

Show   the    class   the  coloured    Scripture    picture 
-Dayid   and  Goliath.     <No.  21,  Sunday  School  XTnidfi 
Price  Is.)    Ask  the  children  to  point  out  the  two  prin- 
cipal figures— to  tell  you  what  difference  they  observe 
in  them ;  one  is  nn  immense  man— a  giant ;  the  other  a 
young  lad.     The  difference  in  their  dress— one  is  clad 
in  ara^our,  with  helmet,  shield  and  spear  the  other 
has  a  Kght  dress,  with  a  sMng  and  a  bag.      Let  them 
describe  the  manner  and  action  of  each.    The  giant 
looks  fierce  and  angry.     The  lad  appears  calm'  and 
gentle.    For  what  purpose  do  they  seem  to  be  met  P 
How  can  the  youth  escape  so  great  and  powerful  an 
enemy  ?  Wl^ere  eon  he  look  for  help  ?  Ask  the  children 
what  they  would  do  under  the  circamstances. 

II.— The  Narrative. 

Give  the  children  an  account  from  the  Bible  of 
Goliath's  size  and  his  armour,  and  let  them  see  how 
complete  the  latter  was.     Eead  to  them  how  he  defied 
the  armies  of  the  living  God,  and  challenged  any  to 
combat  with  him.     TFho  U  able  to  stand  against  so 
mighty  an  enemy  f  All  the  Israelite  «)ldlers  are  afraid. 
At  last  a  slender  youth  comes  forward  and  offers  him- 
self.     How  is  he  prepared  for  the  contest?    What 
makes  him  so  bold  ?  Read  verses  32-37.     He  trusts  in 
the  Lord.    It  is  His  cause  in  which  he  fights.     This 
is  David.     See  how  he  prepares  himself  (verse  40), 
His  spirit  is  shown  in  yerses  45,  46.     Success  was 
with  David  (see  48-50).     Contrast  the  appearance  of 
the  two,  their  different  preparation  and  their  spirit. 
David  fought  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  trusted  in  His 
strength,  and  sought  His  glory.    How  can  we  imitate 
himP 

Lbssok. — All «»,  dUevU,  ig  the  enemy  of  the  Lord : 
we  must  fight  against  them  in  His  streTigth  and  seeking 
Mis  glory,  and  He  will  make  us  more  than  eonpterors. 
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OUTUNS  LXSSONS. 


PASi.LLBL  PAMi-GSS. — 

Matt.  TiiL  1—4;  M«rk  i. 
40-46;  Matt  ix.  8—8; 
Mark  ii.  1—12. 

LiPBOST. — ^A  diatemper 
oCtha  moat  loathsome  kind. 
It  came  cat  in  biotehei, 
moatlj  ciroular,  like  a  ring- 
worm. It  formed  into 
■ealet,  and  lometimet  co- 
vered tke  body  with  a  dry 
eeorf.  (See  Lev.  ziii.,  xiv. ; 
Nnm.zii.  1— 10;  8  Kin^ 
T.  27;  2  Chron.  xxvi. 
16-21;  2Cor.  vi.  17.) 

Ojt  his  pacb.— (Matthew 
lajf,  *'  Worshipped  Him ;" 
Mark, "  Fell  on  hiiknees.") 
The  outward  pottore 
denoting  reyerenoe. 

H  o  u  8  B  T  OP.— Eastern 
houses  were  built  in  the 
form  of  an  open  square,  en- 
elosiog  a  court  witn  piaazas 
and  rooms  on  the  four 
sides,  and  thus  securing 
light  and  air  without  ex- 
posure. From  the  front 
entrance  a  stair  ira;f  led 
directly  to  the  roof,  without 
the  need  of  passing  tbrouifh 
any  pert  of  the  housf>. 
(See  Matt.  xxiv.  17 ;  Mark 
xiii.  16;  LukexTiLSl.) 
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oor  Leper  cleansed, 
beying  the  law. 
ilderness  at  Prayer, 
ager  Paralytic.  ^ 
easoning  of  Scribes. 

OF  THJfi  LOED. 


<*TVhat  an  angel  that 
child  has  been  to  me ! " 
said  a  poor  woman  once  of 
a  little  girl,  poor  as  her- 
self, who  was  going  out  of 
the  wretched  room  as  a 
visitor  entered.  *'  She  comes 
to  me  every  day,  and  does 
little  things  for  me  which 
I  cannot  do  myself;  and 
then,  when  she  has  made 
me  as  tidy  aa  my  poor 
room  can  be  made,  she 
reads  to  me  out  of  the 
Bible.  I  cannot  see  to 
read  it  myself^  but  she  can, 
and  she  seems  to  take  a 
pleasure  in  it,  and  its  pre- 
cious words  are  a  c  roial 
to  my  heart." 


Vabroary  27.— Aflemooiu 

Jesus  healing  the  Sick. 

BsADiira,  Luks  y.  12 — 26.     CkiLDBN  Tbxt,  ver.  17. 

The  return  of  Jesus  to  Capernaum  occasioned  great 
crowds.  Pharisees  and  Jewish  teachers  watched  for 
something  which  they  might  employ  against  liim. 
At  length,  in  Hia  manner^  of  performing  one  of  His 
miracles,  they  thought  they  had  what  they  had  been 
watching  for.    The  story  is  told  in  the  lesson* 

I.— Great  Benevolence  and  Great  Faith. 

Paralytic  could  not  make  his  own  way  to  the  Saviour. 
'^  Oh  !  if  I  could  but  get  to   Jesus  ! "      Hia  desire, 

> 

very  earnest — ^perhaps  all  the  more  so  because  he  had 
vainly  tried  many  methods  of  cure. 

The  Jews  often  looked  upon  cases  of  hopeless  afflic- 
tion as  evidences  of  special  sin  (John  ix.  11).  And 
this  man  might  be  the  mora  sad  on  that  account,  and 
more  earnestly  wish  he  could  get  to  Jesus  I 

Friends  listened  to  his  entreaties,  resolved  to  carry 
him,  as  he  could  not  walk,  to  the  wonderful  Worker  of 
miracles.  Up  that  staircase-Hilong  the  gallery— just 
over  the  Saviour's  head — then  with  care,  with  earnest- 
ness, with  hope,  they  let  down  the  poor  sufferer  before 
the  Saviour's  face.  They  expected  what  He  would 
do,  and  they  were  not  disappointed.    So  should  we. 

II.— The  Kxercise  of  the  Saviour's  Mercy. 

He  had  often  displayed  mercy  before,  but  observe 
especially  this  manifestation  of  it. 

He  knew  what  the  people  thought  of  sufferings  such 
as  those  He  now  beheld.  Ha  knew  ^hat  the  man 
himself,  probably,  was  thinking. 

Application. — 1.  Selp  those  who  need  help.  Learn 
from  the  persons  who  carried  the  paralytic  to  Jesus  to 
be  ready,  active,  persevering.  Ways  in  which  scholars 
can  help.  Lead  the  blind,  support  the  aged  and 
infirm.     Bead  to  those  who  cannot  read  themselves. 

2.  Let  no  obstacle  prevent  your  going  to  Christ, 
The  persons  who  carried  the  paralytic  surmounted 
them  all,  and  their  zeal  and  benevolence  and  faith 
were  rewarded.  Believe  and  act  as  they  did.  Christ 
will  receive  and  bless  you. 

3.  Live  to  honour  of  Christ  when  pardoned  (Luke 
v.  25). 
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Ci&ouii&ts  on  tl)t  ^^xins  Jflotocrsf  to  €f)m  our 

By  thb  Eev;  BOBBET  TUOK,  B.A. 

E  are  all  very  glad  that  winter  has  gone, 

and  sanshiae,  spring  breath,  buds,  and 

flowers  haye  come  again.  Eren  damp, 

>^  ^  "^|r^_    bold,  silent  winter  has  its  misision :  it  is  the 

A-^^^  resting-time  of  nature;  it  is  the   sleeping  of 

the  year — ^needful  as  are  the  night  hours  to  our 

bodies,  that  the  world's  vitality  might  gain 

refreshing  and  renewing.  But  the  moral  danger 

of  winter  lies  in  thiF,  that  during  its   long 

weeks  we  are  too  much  shut  up  to  man  and 

man's  things^     We  keep  in  the  house.     We 

multiply  meetings.    We  have  our  parities.    All 

about  us  is  man,  man's  arrangements,  man's 

wants,  man's  toils ;  and  the  pale,  low-pitched 

sunshine  that  sometimes   streams  in  on  us 

rather  seems  to  suggest  that  God^    &r  away. 

That  is  the  painfulnessand  the  peril  of  winter, 

there  is  in  it  so  much  of  man,  and  so  little  of 

God.  We  are  like  Noah  shut  up  in  the  ark 

to  his  own  little  family,  and  we  give  a  great 

sigh  of  relief  when  at  last  the  spring  sunshine 

opens  the  doors  of  winter,  and  lets  us  forth  to 

Grod's  earth  and  sky  once  again.     Up  above, 

at  last,  is  the  deep  blue  v6il  that  lies' just 

before  the  face  of  God.    The  dull  leaden  clouds 

that  hung  so  low  give  place  to  the  white-winged 

chariots  of  Jehovah,  that  move  across  the  sky, 

so  high,  so  beautiful.  All  about  us  life  is  forcing 

its  way.     Every  blade  is  lengthening,  every  bud  is  swelling,  every 

flower  is  bursting.     God,  the  life-giver,  is  abroad,  is- near;   it  is  not 

hard  to  find  Him  now ;  open  eyes  can  see  Him  everywhere.    All  about 
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ns  is  Gk>d ;  and  Gkxl  in  those  forma  and  featores  that  aro  most  attractiye 
to  nSy  that  are  full  of  tender  beaatj  and  grace.  When  spring  comes  it 
is  easj  for  ns  to  sing, — 

"  Thou  trt,  O  Ood,  ih«  life  tnd  light 
Of  aU  this  wondrous  world  we  see ; 
Its  glow  bj  dsj,  its  smile  by  night, 

J^e  but  reflections  caueht  from  Thee. 
Where'er  we  torn  Thj  ffiories  shine, 
,  .  And  all  things  fiur  and  bright  are  Thine. 

"  When  jouthful  Spring  around  us^breathes, 
Thj  Spirit  warms  her  fragrant  sigh ; 
/.  And  erery  flower  that  Summer  wreathes 

Is  bom  beneath  Thj  hindlinff  eye. 
Where'er  we  turn  Thy  glories  shine, 
And  all  things  £sir  and  bright  are  Thine."—  {T.  Moors.) 

For  *'  Thon  hast  set  all  the  borders  of  the  earth :  Thou  hast  made 
snmmer  and  winter  "   (Pa.  Ixxir.  17). 

Yery  mercifully  Qod  does  not  let  the  winter  pass  without  some 
gracions  reminder  of  Himself,  His  mind,  and  His  will.  "  He  giveth 
snow  like  wool ;  He  scattereth  the  hoar-frost  like  ashes.'*  We  wake  to 
a  new  and  frosty  morniog,  and  behold  I  every  bare  branch  is  trimmed 
with  sparkling  silver ;  the  world  has  put  on  a  new  beauty,  all  the  ugli- 
ness of  gaunt  tree  trunks  is  gone,  and  we  are  set  thinking  how  beautiful 
God  himself  must  be  if  H^  can  make  such  beauty  with  His  touch. 
We  open  our  eyes,  and  a  strange  weird  light  is  in  the  room ;  what  can 
it  be  P  Grod  has  come  near,  and  clothed  the  earth  in  white,  wondrous 
white — the  unsurpassed,  stainless,  intense  white  of  the  new  fallen  snow; 
and  it  brings  His  voice  to  our  hearts,  saying,  '^  Bemember,  children, 
even  in  the  shut-up  winter-time,  you  must  get  white  in  the  divine 
cleansing,  and  keep  white  in  the  divine  leadings;  never  let  your 
garments  be  spotted  with  the  world,  you  will  want  them  to  wear  among 
the  white-robed  in  glory."  Yea,  even  in  the  dull,  damp  winter- 
time God  comes  near  to  say  to  us,  "  Be  pure,  be  beautiful  for  Me.*' 
But  these  and  many  other  helpful  things  God  finds  to  say  to  us  more 
freely  when  once  again  the  spring  time  comes.  We  seem  then  to  get 
right  out  into  God's  sphere ;  we  watch  how  His  streams  run  among  the 
hills  and  water  His  valleys ;  we  see  again  the  hills  and  the  mountains 
that  lift  our  thoughts  to  His  majesty ;  and  we  behold  the  wonderful, 
waving,  various,  shimmering  sea,  that  always  seems  to  carry  in  this 
message  to  our  hearts — "  Trust  Him,  trust  Him  altogether ;  He  holds 
even  me  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand." 

All  nature  is  for  man, — ^not  for  his  body  only,  to  provide  him  shelter, 
clothing,  and  food ;  but  for  him,  for  the  culture  and  the  sanctifying  of 
his  soul.  He  is  to  fit  into  perfect  harmony  with  the  purities  and 
beauties  of  the  earth's  sphere,  and  so  be  ready  to  take  his  place  amid 
the  nobler  flowers  that  blossom  in  the  paradise  of  Qod,  and  under  those 
purer  and  sublimer  skies  that  dome  the  palace  of  the  King  of  kings. 

But  let  us  sit  down  together  at  the  feet,  of  Christy  and  listen  to  Him 
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awhile,  as,  in  His  tenderly  snggestiye  way,  He  talks  abont  tbe  flowers  ; 
let  as  learn  first  one  of  the  lessons  He  would  teaoh : — *'  Consider  the 
lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow  ;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin  : 
and  yet  I  say  nuto  yon,  that  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not 
arrayed  like  one  of  these.  Wherefore,  if  God  so  dothe  the  grass  of  the 
field,  which  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven,  shall  He  not^ 
much  more  clothe  yon,  O  ye  of  little  faith  P" 

Evidently,  then,  there  are  things  more  frail  man  than. 

It  is  well  for  ns  to  realize  this.  It  is  fall  of  comforting,  and  very 
helpfdl  to  ns.  Sometimes  we  are  overpressed  with  the  thought  of 
human  frailty.  The  Scriptures  use  very  striking  figures  to  illustrate 
the  breyity  and  vanity  of  life.  Our  days  are  but  a  handbreadth ;  our 
life  passes  like  a  dream ;  it  rushes  to  its  end  as  an  eagle  hasteth  to  its 
prey;  it  is  taken  down,  removed,  and  seems  to  leave  no  more  trace  behind 
than  a  shepherd's  tent ;  men's  years  are  suddenly  cut  off  like  a  weaver's 
broken  thread ;  it  is  like  water  spilt  upon  the  ground,  which  cannot  be 
gathered  up  again.  But  man  is  not  the  frailest  of  all  created  things  \ 
he  is  surrounded  by  things  far  more  fragile  and  frail  than  himself; 
things  with  shorter  life,  and,  perhaps,  more  and  mightier  foes.  The 
flowers  are  very  delicate,  exquisitely  shaped  and  fitted,  but  so  tender. 
The  beating  rain  suffices  to  brown  and  blacken  the  lilac  blossoms,  and 
drive  the  sensitive  primrose  into  the  earth.  The  wind  roughly  turns 
up  the  trembling  petals,  and  creases  them  with  folds;  and  man's 
touch  removes  the  bloom ;  and  when  he  picks  the  flowers,  they  soon 
wither  and  die.  Behold  the  grass  of  the  field  ;  see  it  one  lovely  sheet 
of  "waving  green ;  see  it  one  ^'  field  of  the  cloth  of  gold "  with  its 
million  buttercups;  see  it  when  each  blade  bears  the  trembling  feathery 
ear  fuU  of  seeds  ;  then  one  hour  of  the  scythe  thrust,  and  blade  and 
flower  and  feathery  ear  fall  together,  shrivel  and  dry ;  ^'  in  the  morning 
it  flourisheth  and  groweth  up,  in  the  evening  it  is  cut  down  and 
withereth." 

So  God  has  put  brief,  frail  man  in  the  midst  of  a  brief,  frail  world. 
There  is  nothing  around  us  more  stable  than  we  are.  '^  The  fashion  of 
this  world  passeth  away."  The  earth  indeed  seems  to  remain  age 
after  age,  but  it  will  yet  be  seen  that  its  day  was  only  a  brief  hour  out  of 
eternity,  and  it  also  must  pass  away. 

Perhaps  God  means  to  teaoh  us  how  gentle  He  is  with  us,  when  He 
thus  puts  us  amidst  the  frail  flowers,  and  makes  ns  so  tenderly  gentle 
with  them.  If  we  had  been  surrounded  only  with  rough,  strong  things, 
there  would  have  been  no  culturing  of  the  very  deepest  and  most  Grod- 
like  in  our  human  nature.  I  am  a  frail  creature,  and  in  the  very  midst 
of  frailer  things  still ;  and  their  life  and  mine  all  hang  upon  the  present 
care  and  keeping  of  our  living  God.  Our  weakness  needeth  God.  Earth 
with  its  vales  and  hills  and  flowers  needeth  God ;  and  I,  in  one  way 
stronger  than  they,  but  in  yet  other  ways  far,  far  weaker,  I  need  Oodu 
Oh,  how  I  need  Ciod  I  body,  mind,  and  soul  crieth  with  a  great  cry 
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for  the  npholdings  and  the  ^  fkoe-BhiningB  **  of  the  Fftther-God.  '*  As 
the  hart  panteth  after  the  water  brooks,  so  panteth  my  soul  after  Thee, 
0  God«  My  soul  thirsteth  for  God,  for  the  living  God :  when  shall  I 
come  and  appear  before  God  P  " 

Bat  looking  at  these  flowers,  these  things  more  frail  than  we.  another 
thought  comes.  Though  so  fragile,  though  with  so  brief  a  life,  God 
makes  th^rabeautiful^  Ood  cares  for  them^  Ood  provides. 

See  the  scarlet  lily  growing  wild  oyer  the  Eastern  fields,  much  as  the 
common  poppy  does  with  ns.  Take  one,  examine  it ;  poor  frail  thing, 
the  very  heat  of  your  hand  is  making  the  flower-leaves  fade.  Bat  how 
beautiftd  it  is  1  its  colour  how  matchless  I  no  Tyrian  dyes,  mixed  to 
stain  the  purple  robes  of  gorgeous  kings,  can  produce  its  equal.  Its 
tintingR  and  shadiBgs,  oh  what  a  great  painter  the  good  God  is  !  See, 
too,  how  He  has  oared  for  that  flower  all  the  time  of  its  unfolding  until 
it  has  reached  its  perfection  and  its  use.  See  how  the  Gk>d  we  trust 
cares  for  beauty*  He  is  not  too  busy  even  with  saving  men's  soula  to 
heed  the  most  frail  creatures  He  has  made.  God  clothes  the  grass ; 
Gk>d  paints  the  flowers ;  Qod  puts  the  bloom  on  the  ripening  fruits. 
God  tints  the  green  edges  of  the  spring  snowdrop ;  God  draws  the 
lines  of  colour  down  the  bowl  of  the  crocus ;  God  lends  His  sweetness  to 
the  violet ;  God  breathes  the  very  freshness  of  new  life  into  the  pale, 
pure  primrose.  Frailty  is  never  worthlessness  with  Grod.  Frailty  brings 
things  right  into  His  arms  ;  and  on  every  hand  I  see  the  infinite  ten* 
Ferness  of  God  with  frail  things. 

Then  it  should  be  no  trouble  to  us  that  we  too  are  bom  of  yester- 
day, and  scarce  may  tarry  till  to-morrow.  We  will  not  grieve  that  we 
seem  to  be  crushed  before  the  moth.  We  may  quiet  every  fear,  and, 
set  free  from  all  over-anxions  cares,  we  may  just  take  life's  duty  day 
by  day,  assured  that  the  "  Lord  will  provide."  **  How  much  more> " — 
what  a  mighty  and  persuasive  argument  lies  in  that  **  much  more  '  ! — 
"  how  much  more  shall  He  clothe  you  and  care  for  you,  0  ye  of  little 
faith ! " 

Such  heart-quietness  comes  out  of  our  immediate  knowledge  of  Gk)d, 
and  the  gracious  relation  in  which  we  may  stand  to  Him.  He  whose 
things  the  flowers  are  is  our  heavenly  Father.  They  are  His  things, 
only  His  things ;  we  are  His  children,  **  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Lord 
God  Almighty.''  Fathers  and  mothers  may  be  very  fond  of  flowers, 
tend  them  with  gentle  hand,  and  encourage  them  to  put  forth  their 
fullest  beauty,  but  they  do  not  love  them  as  they  do  their  children ; 
labour  and  sacrifice  do  not  rise  to  the  height  for  plant  and  flower 
that  they  reach  for  the  children.  So  I  know  what  Christ's 
*^  much  more "  means.  The  lovely  plant  lies  in  the  window, 
and  it  is  evidently  in  its  beauty  the  product  of  gentle  care;  but 
the  children,  how  much  more  has  been  thought  of  them  and  done  for 
them  I  Parent-hearts  and  teacher-hearts  watch,  and  wait,  and  tend, 
and  give,  and  guard,  and  there  seems  no  limit  to  the  expression  of  their 
love.     And  I  have  a  heavenly  Father ;  of  Him  these  earth-parents  give 
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Tne  bat  a  model.     Then  away  anxions  care  for  the  morrow ;  oome  rest- 
fal  peace  of  the  "  child  at  home."     He  who  cares  for  the  flowers,  and^ 
for  the  sparrows,  surely  cares  fiir,  far  more  for  me. 

'*  'Tif  enough  that  Thou  doit  care, 
Why  fhould  I  the  burden  bear  ?  " 

Bat  who  is  it  makes  as  qnite  sare  that  Gk>d  is  oar  Father  P     Who 
is  it  thas  stills  oar  restless  qaestioning  hearts  P     Jesas,  the  Son.  - 
This  freedom  from  over-anxioas  and  worrying  care  is  precisely  what 
we  learn  through  Christ  and  from  Him.     It  is  the  secret. of  His  owi» 
life ;  one  fear  absorbed  all  other  and  lower  fear.     *'  I  mast  be  about 
My  Father's  basiness,"  and  all  the  rest  the  Father  will  Himself  pro- 
vide.     It  is  the  one  thing  He  came  to  earth  to  teach  as.     **  Seek  y» 
firs't  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  His  righteonsness ;  and  all  these  things 
shall  be  added  anto  yon."     He  is  the  sablime  example  of  the  per- 
fect trast  in  tho  Father ;    and  He  went  through  a  cUirk  and   drear 
earthly  path.      For  Him   the    Father's    way  was   passing   strange. 
Eooagh,  it  woi  His  Father's  way,  and  He  foand  it  led  Him  oat  at 
last  into  the  ^  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory."  So  we  have  two 
very  simple  and  helpful    things   in  life    to  do  :— cheerfully  set   to 
work  at  whatever  work  God  may  entrust  to  as ;    and  for  all  the  rest 
pat  a  child's  trusting  hand  in  the  heavenly  Father's  trustworthy  one 
and  lift  ap  oar  face  to  the  great  face  of  Cfod,  saying,  "  Thou  knowest 
what  things  I  have  need  of  before  I  ask  Thee." 

'*  Oh  blessed,  happy  ieaorance  \ 

'Tie  better  not  to  now, 
It  keeps  me  so  still  in  tbe  tender  arms. 

That  will  not  let  me  go, — 
It  hushes  mj  soul  to  rest 

On  the  bosom  that  lores  me  so. 

"  And  so  I  g^  on,  not  knowing,— 
I  would  not  if  I  might, 
rd  rather  walk  in  the  dark  with  God, 

Than  go  alone  in  the  light 
I*d  rather  walk  with  Him  by  faith, 
Thui  go  alone  by  sight." 


'  Oim  Selfishness. — Sin  is  so  far  from  being  nothing,  as  that  there  is  nothing 
else  but  sin  in  iis :  sin  hath  not  only  a  place,  hut  a  palace,  a  throne ;  not  only  a 
being,  but  a  dominion,  eyen  In  our  best  actions :  and  if  every  action  of  ours  must 
needs  be  denominated  from  the  degrees  of  good  or  of  bad  that  are  in  it,  howsoeyer 
there  may  be  some  tincture  of  some  moral  goodness,  in  some  actions,  every  action 
will  prove  a  sin,  that  is  vitiated  and  depraved  with  more  ill  than  rectified  with 
good  conditions.  And  then  every  sin  will  prove  a  violence,  a  wound  inflicted 
upon  God  Himself,  and  therefore  it  is  not  nothing.— 2>oftn«. 


Cftillrm'i  prafst. 

T  is  a  familiar  analogy  to  represent  the  SabbaLli  schocl 

as  the  "  Dnrsery  of  the  ohureh."     We  mean,  of  coarse, 

that  tlis  sohool  ia  the  plaoe  where,  in  a  large  degree, 

are   implanted    those    principles    and   motives    which 

qoalil^r    for    nsefal    Cbnrch    membership.      In    some 

points,  honerer,  the  analogy  is  not  perfect ;  especiallj 

does  it  fail  in  the  matter  of  devotions.     In  the  type, 

onr  oldest  memorieB    recall  delightfal    recollections  of 

6Weet,  short,  simple   petitions,  led   hj  the   tenderest   of 

voices ;  of  bright,  cheerfnl  and  Christ-like  songs,  song 

nith  the  earnestness  of  childhood.      In   the  antitype,  onr  frequent 

experience  confesses  to  prayers  that  are  dreary,  long,  and  anintelligible, 

and  to  imitations  of  music  most  lifeless,  soporifie,  or  fbnareaL 

Now  this  is  a  sad  pity.  In  the  Sabbsth  school,  as  in  the  nursery, 
everything  should  be  in  keeping  with  the  brightness  of  childhood,  and 
should  bo  calculated  to  attract  and  attach  its  easily  gained  affections. 
The  object  of  onr  instructions  is  to  teach  children  to  know  God,  to 
malce  them  His  friends,  and  to  give  them  confidence  and  tmat  in  Him 
as  their  Father  and  Bedeemer;  and  yet  bow  inconsistently  we  tnrn  the 
only  opportunities  they  have  in  the  school  of  speaking  to  Him,  and 
unbosoming  their  hearts  to  Him,  into  so  many  occasions  of  vicarious 
psalm-singing,  and  praying  practically  in  an  unknown  tongne ! 

Deeply  conscious  of  the  reformation  to  be  effected  in  regard  to  this 
matter,  we  venture  a  few  suggestions  concerning  Children's  Praise. 

1.  Freqiiertt  tiieiruction  should  be  imparted  on  the  nature  of  praise, 
Tltis  should  be  done  again  and  again  by  the  teaohers,  and  most  oer- 
twnly  by  the  superintendent,  or  whoever  leads  the  devotions  of  the 
school.  It  shoald  be  explained  why  it  is  we  sing  songs  of  praise  to 
God  i  what  it  is  we  express  thereby ;  and  wherefore  it  is  that  all  who 
receive  His  benefits  shoald  so  express  their  gratitude.  The  consequent 
obligation  of  every  one,  even  the  youngest,  to  take  part  and  join  in  the 
singing  should  be  unceasingly  rung  into  their  eara. 
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2.  Where  it^is  at  all  practicable,  special  lessons  in  the  art  of  singing 
shotdd  he  imparted.  It  is  caose  for  congratulation,  that  every  en* 
couragement  is  giren  to  its  teachers  to  qualify  for  this  study,  and  all 
patrons  shoald  endeavour  to  have  singing  made  a  branch  of  education  ia 
the  day  schools  under  their  care.  With  regard  to  Sabbath  schools,  where 
it  is  possible  the  singing  class  is  most  desirable;  but  when  such 
is  not  practicable,  we  do  not  see  why  a  quarter  of  an  hour  should  not 
now  and  then  be  taken  from  teaching  to  be  devoted  to  the  practice  of 
sacred  music.  If  this  be  set  about  in  the  right  way  there  is  no  danger 
of  its  degenerating  into  a  mere  mechanical  exercise ;  it  can  without 
difficulty  be  undertaken  so  as  to  be  regarded  an  act  of  worship  or  felt 
to  be  a  means  of  grace. 

3.  The  subject-matter  of  Sabbath  school  praise  should  be  within  the 
capacity  of  children.  We  would  select  for  the  purpose  such  Psalms  as 
the  common  consent  of  generations  has  marked  out  as  pre-eminently 
full  of  the  gospel.  We  would  add  such  hymns  of  human  composition 
as  have  been  accepted  by  all  Christians  as  exponents  of  gospel  truth. 
To  each  we  would  attach  an  appropriate  melody,  so  that  the  one  would 
reciprocally  suggest  the  other.  It  is  with  Christian  as  with  national 
life.  National  songs  perpetuate  traditions  of  national  renown  ;  why 
should  not  Christian  songs  be  made  one  medium  of  handing  down  from 
generation  to  generation  the  grand  truths  of  Christianity  P  We  augur 
well  for  a  community  whose  childhood  and  youth  are  familiar  with 
*'  The  Lord's  my  Shepherd,"  "  I  to  the  hills,"  ''  Jesus,  lover  of  my 
soul,"  "  Rock  of  Ages,"  *'  I  lay  my  sins  on  Jesus,"  and  kindred 
spiritual  songs. 

4.  Sabbath  school  melody  should  be  lively ^  of  marked  ti^ne,  and  of 
a  joyous  character.    We  have  been  in  some  schools  where  we  could 
almost  have  interjected  a  Paternoster  between  each  note  of  the  music. 
Such  singing  is  death  to  all  devotion.     Why  do  we  not  select  such 
music  as  is  consonant  with  the  sparkling,  hopeful  character  of  children  P 

5.  Sabbath  school  psalmody  should  he  led  by  the  best  singer  in  the 
school.  To  be  a  good  precentor,  one  must  have  a  distinct  powerful  voice, 
a  good  knowledge  of  time,  a  more  than  average  share  of  vigour,  and  suffi- 
cient intelligence  to  estimate  and  fall  in  yrith  the  tone  and  excitability  of 
the  audience  to  be  led.  If  there  be  such  a  man  in  any  school,  by  all 
means  let  him  lead  the  singing.  If  it  be  practicable,  a  choir  formed  from 
the  best  singers  in  the  school  woald  materially  stimulate  the  exercise. 
But  above  all  things  the  best  security  for  good  singing  is  the  leader* 
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sliip  or  euth  teacber  in  his  own  claas.  When  the  teacher  is  a  mnte^ 
the  cbsa  forma  part  of  the  funeral  prooessiun.  When  the  teacher 
rejoioes  uid  sings  with  the  spirit  and  the  onderatanding,  the  olass 
catches  up  and  repeats  the  jojtiil  sound. 

We  earnestly  beg  the  attention  of  teachers  and  Buperiatendeots  to 
this  subject.  In  these  days,  when  there  is  sach  an  nndne  tendenn- 
towards  the  {esthetic  in  worship,  we  should  be  speoiall;  interested  in 
providing  a  rational,  sool-satiafyiog  service  of  praise  for  onr  yonng 
people.  In  the  name  of  the  reform  that  is  needed  we  appeal  to  oar 
teachers  to  restore  to  the  songs  of  the  school  of  the  Sabhath,  the 
aimplioitf,  the  earnestiieaB,  the  life  that  abonid  characterize  the 
chorch's  nnrsery. — Irish  Presbyterian  Sunday  School  Teacher. 


in  i\)t  ^cftoolroom. 

HE  schoolroom  will  be  the  teat  of  the  teacher's  fitnesa 
for  bis  work.     Hia  qnalifications  for  hia  poat — physi- 
cal, mental,  and  epiritnal — will  there   find  their  appro- 
priate sphere   of  exercise,  as   well  aa  at  times  their 
severest  trial.      However,  a  thorough  preparation   of 
what  is  to  be  taught  will  serve  much  to  smooth  the  way 
to  a  happy  experience  in  the  act  of  teaching  it.      There 
is  little  indoccment  to  a  class  of  scholars  to  be  attentive  and  orderly  if 
they  know  that  their  teacher  haa  nothing  to  ofiur  them  fresh  and 
attractive ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  knowledge  that  a  teaoher  has 
'  something  good  in  hia  bndget  will  often  of  itself  enaore  a  complacent 
look  and  a  quiot  demeanour  from  tbem  wben  be  aita  down  to  commence 
hia  work. 

A  teacher  abonid  always  seek  to  go  folly  charged  to  hia  class.  It  is 
a  sorry  spectacle  indeed  when,  having  eibanated  hia  resources  in  a 
short  quarter  of  an  hour,  be  is  reduced  to  read  to  tbem  a  paaaage  from 
an  interesting  story-book,  or  a  volume  of  aaored  poetry,  to  fill  np  the 
time  that  must  elapse  before  the  arrival  of  the  honr  for  closing. 

Now,  assnming  that  a  teacher  has  diligently  and  devoutly  pondered 
his  subject,  what  abonid  be  the  distioguishing  points  that  shonld 
characterise  bis  manner  while  be  is  imparting  to  bia  scbolara  what  he 
has  prepared  P  Perhaps  they  are  fivefold  :  deeition,  animation, 
devoutnet$,  affection,  and  discrimination. 


This  is  a  primary  matter   for  a  teacher's  regard.     The  struggle 
betwerai  himself  and  his  clasa  as  to  who  is  to  rule  must  be  settled  for 
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ever  in  his  favonr,  or  bis  posfc  will  prore  io  him  a  bed  of  thorns. 
Whilo  there  need  be  no  great  iwsamption  of  authority  there  mnst  be 
quiet  decision  of  charactor, — a  decision  which  wiU  carry  out  its  purposes 
at  all  risks,  and  to  the  fuUest  extent,  and  which  will  make  the  refrac- 
tory feel  that  all  their  chafing  and  worrying  will  be  worse  than  useless. 
He  should  check  the  first  act  of  rebellion.  If  he  give  a  command 
he  should  carry  it  promptly  to  its  fulfilment.  The  word  **  cannot " 
should  be  an  unknown  word  in  his  vocabulary.  While,  however, 
decision  and  promptness  of  action  are  thus  among  the  prime 
requisites  of  an  efficient  teacher's  qualifications,  care  must  be  taken 
to  preserve  coolness  of  temper,  so  tliat  no  trace  of  anger  or  vindic- 
tiveness  may  become  apparent. 

A  certain  Sunday  School  superintendent  combined  with  his  office 
the  work  of  teaching  the  senior  class.  The  members  of  this  class 
were  ungovernable  and  impertinentf' to  a  degree.  Great  fellows  of 
eighteen  years  old,  they  talked  on  as  they  pleased,  and  evidently 
were  determined  to  have  matters  their  own  way.  I  felt,  ''If  I 
get  angry  all  will  be  up  with  me."  I  retained  my  self-possession.  I 
had  merely  that  day  as  my  resource.  I  threw  myself  at  much  expense 
of  feeling  into  the  current,  striving  to  direct  rather  than  to  divert  what 
was  going  on.  I  hardly  should  like  to  say  that  the  day  passed 
pleasantly,  but  I  remember  feeling  that  without  self-restraint  on  my 
part,  it  would  have  been  one  of  the  most  miserable  epochs  in  my 
history,  instead  of  being  one  which  had  its  measure  of  comfort,  and 
perhaps  of  success. 

Animation,,  Vivacity. 

If  anywhere  those  are  needed,  surely  it  is  in  an  institution  that 
seeks  to  mould  the  young.  Yet  there  is  often  among  teachers  a 
grievous  lack  of  sprightliness  and  energy.  Some  never  seem  more 
than  half  alive.  If  they  love,  it  is  with  an  effort  so  constrained,  that 
the  word  '*  love "  is  dishonoured  in  its  application  to  them ;  if  they 
shake  hands  with  you,  the  hand  passes  icily  through  your  own ;  if  they 
sing^  it  is  in  an  uninterrupted  strain  of ''  aotto  voce;^^  if  they  converse, 
their  tones  remind  you  of  the  south  wind  whispering  into  the  ears  of 
the  violets ;  and  if  they  teach,  the  thread  of  their  discourse  is  like  the 
dull  and  uninterrupted  roll  of  a  broad-wheeled  waggon*  The  epithet 
"  9law  "  seems  to  describe  this  class. 

A  teacher  should  be  animated  in  look,  in  tone,  and  in  movement. 
His  aspect  should  say,  ''  I  don't  mean  to  go  to  sleep  myself,  or  to  let 
you."  He  should  sit  down  to  his  work^^with  a  determination  to 
enjoy  it. 

I  have  sometimes  been  astonished  at  the  amount  of  vivacity  which 
the  actors  of  those  popular  entertainments  called  "  Monologues  "  will 
throw  into  their  work  for  hundreds  of  nights  in  succession.  Wearied 
of  their  theme  to  extreme  satiety,  they  nevertheless  for  the  sake  of  a. 

D  2 
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livelihood  daah  off  the  wifctj  dialogae,  or  the  hnmoroiiB  song,  or  the 
quaint  story,  with  as  mnoh  apparent  freshness,  night  after  night,  as  if 
each  oocasion  were  the  first  of  the  performanoOy  and  as  if  they  were 
enjoying  what  is  said  as  mnoh  as  their  auditors.  ^*  Now  they  do  it  to 
obtain  a  corruptible  crown."  How  singular  that  the  heralds  of  that 
gospel,  preachers  and  teachers,  which  offers  an  incorruptible  crown, 
should  sometimeB  walk  through  their  duties  in  a  way  whose  highest 
eulogy  is  that  it  is  ^*  respectable  "  1 

Devoutness 

of  manner  and  spirit  is  the  next  characteristic.  A  teacher  deals  with 
Gkxl's  eternal  truth,  man's  shameful  fall,  God's  righteous  law,  Jesus 
with  His  unspeakable  love,  the  soul  with  its  incalculable  value,  eternity 
— ^that  vast,  that  solemn  topic,  eternity — with  its  ever-evolving  results 
of  glory  or  sorrow,  these  are  the  teacher's  themes — themes  so  stupendous 
that  angels  might  almost  shrink  from  touching  them.  Gravity  of  spirit 
and  sobriety  of  speech  will  best  become  him  who  deals  with  them.  If 
he  can  quote  God's  word  in  jest,  if  he  can  tell  pungent  and  humorous 
anecdotes  to  his  fellow  teachers  before  the  exercises  of  the  school  com- 
mence, he  will  dishonour  his  office,  and  damage  the  cause  he  professes 
to  serve.  His  cheerfulness  should  be  a  holy  cheerfulness,  his  mouth 
should  resemble  the  mellow  sunbeam  rather  than  the  rapid  lightning 
flash.  Seriousness  of  deportment  ensures  respect  from  both  teachers 
and  scholars.  The  quiet  influence  of  a  consistent  profession  of  sanctity 
will  be  as  beneficial  and  powerful  as  the  instructions  of  the  lips,  however 
interesting  and  able  these  latter  may  have  been. 

**  When  one  that  holds  oommonion  with  the  skiet 
Has  filled  his  urn  where  those  pure  waters  rise. 
And  once  more  mingles  with  us  meaner  things, 
'Tis  e'en  as  if  an  angel  shook  his  wings. 
Immortal  fragrance  fills  the  circuit  wide 
That  tells  us  whence  his  treasures  are  supped." 

Afreotion 

should  pervade,  and  control,  and  crown  all.  The  work  of  a  teacher 
should  be  from  first  to  last  a  "  labour  of  love."  This  will  lighten  his 
toils,  for  ''  love  knows  no  burden.''  This  will  enhance  the  vi^ue  of  his 
efforts,  for  **he  gives  twice  who  gives  kindly,**  is  not  less  true  than  its 
fellow  apothegm,  '<  He  gives  twice  who  gives  qtMckly."  This  will 
awaken  a  reciprocal  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  scholars,  however  hard 

their  nature  or  sacred  their  sensibilities.     ^*  Do  you  love  Mr.  B ?  '* 

said  a  person  to  a  child  who  had  been  trained  under  the  eye  of  a  very 
afibctionate  and  painstaking  teacher.  "  Don't  I? ''  was  the  short  and 
•emphatic  response  with  which  the  inquiry  was  at  once  met. 
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Let  a  teacher  cultivate  this  celestial  grace,  saying  by  his  bearing  to 
his  scholars,  '*  I  love  Christ,  and  I  love  yon ;  I  love  each  of  yon,  I  want 
to  take  you  all  with  me  to  heaven."  It  will  not  be  easy  really  to  love  all 
his  scholars,  yet  in  reality  those  who  are  the  most  repulsive  have  the 
greatest  need  of  his  sympathies  and  of  his  efforts.  The  reason  that  they 
are. BO  unaniiiable  and  senseless,  so  silly  and  tiresome,  is  t];Lat  they  have 
been  reared  probably  in  ignorance,  and  neglect,  and  depravity.  They 
have  listened  from  the  very  cradle  to  coarse  and  unfeeling  language, 
they  have  been  taught  to  regard  '*  themselves ''  as  bhe  end  of  all  their 
aims  and  energies ;  and  the  crop  is  agreeable  to  the  seed.  Beverse 
the  process  and  the  end  will  correspond  with  the  altered  means. 

I  have  now  in  my  mind  two  teachers.  The  one  was  a  cold,  perfunc- 
tory fellow,  who  came  with  the  utmost  regularity,  and  who  was  quite 
irreproachable  in  his  general  conduct.  But  he  was  a  mere  negative 
quantity — a  stop-gap.  If  he  had  gone  away  from  the  school  he  would 
not  have  been  thought  of  after  a  month.  Just  a  man  with  eyes  and  ears, 
and  legs,  and  brain,  but  no  heart  ISo  !  there  was  no  hearty  not  a  bit 
of  it ;  and  therefore  there  went  forth  no  power,  no  blessing  from  that 
cold  man's  instructions  from  Sunday  to  Sunday. 

The  other  teacher  was  one  whose  spirit  was  a  peculiarly  loving  one. 
He  knew  the  circumstances,  the  wishes,  and  the  feelings  of  every 
member  of  his  large  class ;  his  beaming  eye  would  detect  one  of  them 
three  hundred  yards  off,  while  his  house,  his  counsel,  his  prayers,  and 
his  money  were  employed  on  their  behalf  as  freely  as  if  they  had  been 
his  own  children.  How  very  powerful  was  his  influence,  how  emphati- 
cally his  words  told,  how  deeply  imprinted  was  his  person  upon 
every  memory,  when  changes  in  the  scholars'  circumstances  summoned 
one  and  another  to  distant  spheres ! 

Let  every  teacher  cultivate  a  similar  spirit,  and  similar  blessing 
will  assuredly  follow.  Some  of  my  own  bitterest  reproaches  have 
arisen  from  the  want  of  tenderness.  I  have  scolded  and  abused  my 
little  chaps  when  a  gracious  look,  a  coaxing  tone,  and  a  disposition 
to  bear  and  forbear,  would  have  wrought  so  much  more  blessedly. 
Do  not  let  a  spirit  of  satire  and  anger  possess  the  place  which  the  grace 
of  love  ought  to  occupy.  That  grace,  as  it  is  the  heart  of  the  Christian 
religion,  should  be  the  ruling  spring  in  each  professor  of  that  religion. 
Where  it  is  in  active  exercise  it  strengthens  every  other  grace,  and  is 
itself  a  grace  approved  of  God  and  held  in  grateful  appreciation  among 
mon,  J.  F.  S. 


Hints  for  Teachers. — Love  your  work.  Be  always  in  your  place.  Be 
always  in  time.  Win  the  love  of  your  scholan.  Keep  order  in  your  class. 
Prepare  the  lesson.  Stud^r  the  art  of  teaching.  Study  simplicity  of  style. 
Fill  up  every  moment.  Visit  your  scholars,  ftay  for  and  with  each  scholar. 
Aim  at  immediate  conversion.  Be  thoroughly  in  earnest.  Be  blameless  and 
harmless.    Be  filled  with  the  Spirit.     Follow  tliese  rules  and  you  must  succeed  I 


HE  daaaea  in  out  Sabbath  schools  differ  gretUj 

in  tbeir  oompoaition.      We  bare  Bcbolars  of  all 

ages,  from  the  tender  years  of  childhood,  to  the 

borders,  and  sometimes  within  the  borders,  of 

manhood     and     womanhood,        Among     theso 

okra    the    greatest    diversitf  ezists    as    to    their 

oral  and  tbeir  acquired  abilities.     The  process    of 

mental  development  and  moral  progress  varies  in  every 

nnit  in  the  c'as".     Some  are  slow,  others  are  quick  at  apprehension. 

Some  have  good  manners,  others  are  prone  to  be  rude,  and  roogb,  and 

mischievons.     Some  are  regnlar  in  their  attendance,  attentive  to  the 

instroctions  tendered,  and  docile  in  spirit ;  while  others  are  regtdarly 

irr^nlar,  light,  giddj,  friroloos,  and  indifferent  in  their  attentitm,  and 

stubborn  ;  and  aomewbat  nnimpreaaible  in  spirit.    Some  are  clean,  Udy, 

and  taateful;  others  are  dirty,  slovenly,  and  tasteless  in  their  habits. 

Some  are  already  under  the  sweetening  inflaence  of  the  gospel,  others 

sn  yet  strangera  to  its  transforming  power. 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  field  in  which  the  teacher  is  called  to 
worlc.  The  sight  of  such  a  field  is  neither  repulsive  nor  intimidating  to 
the  model  teacher.  5is  heart  will  be  moved  with  compassion  towards 
such  pnpils.  The  more  rough  and  hardened  the  field,  the  greater 
determination  and  the  more  intense  zeal  will  the  Christian  teacher  seek 
to  foster  in  hia  endeavonre  to  cultivate  it  and  make  it  a  garden  of  the 
Iiord.  It  is  related  of  an  eminent  sculptor,  that  one  day,  on  seMog  a 
rough,  rugged  piece  of  marble,  be  said  to  his  servant,  "  Away  for  my 
chisel  and  mallet,  there  is  an  angel  lying  here."  What  was  the  aequelP 
The  rough  block,  under  the  magio  power  of  the  artist's  chisel,  soon 
became  the  statue  of  a  beautiful  angel.  Can  we  not  work  greatw 
transformations  on  the  hearts  of  the  yonng  by  the  gospel  of  God's 
graeeP 

The  model  class  will  ba  trained  to  foe  regular  in  their  attendance. 
How  t — By  the  good  example  of  the  teacher.  Of  course  I  am  not 
blind  to  naavoidable  impediments  which  may  hinder  a  teacher  from 
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being  always  present.  Bat,  as  a  rale,  nniform  regularity  is  demanded. 
It  is  fbolish  to  expect  scholars  to  confide  in  and  esteem  a  teacher  who 
lacks  this  virtue.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  as  to  punctuality.  The 
teacher  who  makes  his  appearance  after  the  services  have  commenced, 
misses  the  sweet  opportunity  of  salutiug  his  scholars  as  they  come  in, 
shaking  their  hands,  and  asking  for  their  welfare.  Attention  to  these 
little  things  help  to  break  down  the  stiffness  and  remove  the  prejudice 
of  the  scholars.  It  helps  to  let  the  pupils  see  the  warm  interest  which 
the  teacher  has  in  them,  and  so  prepares  the  way  for  the  teacher 
getting  into  their,  good  affections.  No  one  can  be  really  successful 
with  his  class  unless  each  and  all  of  the  scholars  love  him,  and  delight 
to  speak  well  of  him. 

The  model  class  will  be  so  well  managed  by  the  teacher  as  never  to 
be  a  source  of  annoyance  to  the  superintendent.  The  members  of  the 
class  will  be  often  visited  by  the  teacher.  It  is  of  great  importance  for 
the  teacher  to  secure  the  good-will  of  the  parents.  He  will  then  be 
looked  upon  more  as  a  friend  than  as  a  teacher.  He  will  be  remembered 
at  the  family  altar ;  both  he  and  his  class  will  be  commended  to  God. 
The  scholars  who  come  from  such  homes,  and  are  thus  acted  upon,  in 
the  teacher's  interest,  ab  so  many  points,  will  most  assuredly  be  open 
and  plastic  to  the  lessons  of  the  Sabbath  school.  The  teacher,  like  the 
potter  with  the  clay,  will  have  the  power  and  the  pleasure  of  moulding 
and  fiushioniug  them  into  vessels  of  honour, — ^vessels  that  will  be  a 
credit  to  the  teacher,  a  joy  to  the  parents,  and  a  blessing  to  the  Ohurch. 
Such  a  class  vrill  be  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher,  as  spirited 
horses  are  in  the  hands  of  the  judicious  charioteer.  There 
should  be  no  scolding  nor  cuffing.  Bemember  that  if  you  rub  a  cat 
one  way,  it  will  purr ;  but  if  you  do  it  another  way,  it  will  scratch. 
Try  and  make  the  members  of  the  class  sympathetic  one  with  another. 
Try  and  get  infused  into  them  a  class  feeling  of  the  highest  kind,  so 
that  the  one  will  be  a  check  on  the  other.  When  such  is  the  case,  the 
scholars  will  be  influenced  as  to  their  habits,  their  amusements,  their 
companions,  their  attachments  to  the  Bible,  their  fondness  for  the 
beauties  and  wonders  manifested  in  creation,  and  their  love  of  the  true, 
the  beautiful^  and  the  good. 

**  A  word,. a  look  of  shame  or  saaness 
May  check  a  sin  ere  sin  be  wrought; 
A  kinder  lore,  a  purer  gladness, 

May  lure  to  heaTen  a  wanderer's  thought." 

R.  H. 
D  3 


C^ir  Kaboui'  anU  it&  XKtuin. 

ERHAFS  in  tbe  lives  of  a.n  Sanday  Bchool 
i  tescberH  tbere  comes  a  titne  nhan,  harassed 
^  by  the  preBBuro  of  biuioess  and  the  ansieties 
:  of  lite,  they  are  inclined  to  look  upon  their 
work  in  a  spirit  which  after  reflection  con- 
demns. Seed  sown  in  rain  and  Bonahine,  in 
heavy  winter  weather  and  the  heat  of  sammer, 
almost  nnprodaotive.  The  physical  powers  are 
red,  and  almost  involantarily  the  wearied  mind 
)n8  the  wisdom  of  long  and  apparently  nnpro- 
9  labour.  A  little  rest  and  change  of  scene  Bcits 
;ht  with  the  more  fortanate  labourera  ia  the 
hat  then  are  some  hot  and  dnsty  corners 
I's  children  labour  and  wait,  almost  without  in- 
and  rest — some  trne-hearted  workers  to  whom 
ne  seldom  or  never  comes.  Bnt  even  to  those,  with 
Ye  to  the  Uaater,  with  all  their  devotion  to  His 
few  simple  reflections  npon  the  blessing  that 
iliarly  for  the  worker  may  not  be  altogether  out 

work,  effort  for  Christ  brings  its  own  personal 
id  many  of  onr  teachers  thankfully  and  lovingly 
ouQiesB,  «nat  althongh  harvest  Beason  appears  far  o^  yet 
their  spirits  have  recaved  comfort  and  strength  through  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties ;  and  to  them  the  school  has  indeed  been  a 
means  of  spiritnal  growth,  of  development  and  true  pn^reas. 

Of  oonrse  all  development,  whether  it  be  physical,  mental,  or 
Bpiritnal,  is  a  work  of  time,  and  when  Christians  look  back  npon  the 
track  of  the  old  years,  and  ascertain  the  fact  of  actual  growth  by 
honestly  and  intelligently  contrasting  the  past  with  the  present,  it 
does  not  follow  that  they  carry  the  review  into  a  close  analysis  of 
cause  and  efi'eot;  indeed,  it  is  qneationable  whether  BDchaconrse  would 
be  wise,  even  could  results  be  in  all  coaea  referred  to  certain  causes, 
without  risk  of  mistake  or  error;  yet  the  work  of  the  Sanday  school 
certainly  has  so  evident  an  influence  in  the  formation  of  Christian 
character.that  a  little  consideration  will  bring  conviction  to  the  mind  of 
any  teacher,  proving  that  our  work  has  a  present  practical  reward,  and 
one  of  a  progressive  nature,  the  oonsummation  of  which  muat  be 
referred  to  the  eternity  of  glorified  spinta. 

The  Christian  life  imperatively  demands  action,  and  although  the 
home  and  buaineae  life  afibrd  opportunitiea  of  development,  still  it  is 
in  teaching  that  we  find  the  soope  for  precept  and  example  in  a 
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remarkable  degree.     Here  we  follow  oar  Lord  in  a  path  of  action  which 
demands  the  exercise  of  &ith  and  effort  to  an  nnnsnal  extent.     We 
have  most  beantiftd  messages,  of  love  and  tender  compassion  to  bring 
before  onr  children,  and  His  own  words  of  gracions  invitation  ever 
before  ns,  quickening  and  enlarging  onr  sympathies,  and  prompting 
ns  to  the  feithfal  discharge  of  oar  dnties  as  ambassadors  of  the  Most 
High.      The  quick,   impulsive,  irritable  spirit    learns  the  lesson  of 
mild  and  tender  consideration  for  the  wayward  and  careless  objects  of 
our  prayerful  solicitude.     Our  work  of  necessity  involves  much  of  self- 
denial,  and  we  learn  to  check  that  selfish  love  of  ease  and  the  indulgence 
of  our  own  sweet  will  which  show  so  badly  in  professors.     The  pain- 
fully intense  temptation  to  worldliness  receives  in  our  schools  a  check 
which  we  think  it  scarcely  finds  elsewhere. 

We  need  not  further  dwell  upon  the  subject  by  referring  to  our 
prayer  meetings,  preparation  classes,  <&c.,  &o.,  and  their  pleasant 
associations,  being  persuaded  that  any  teacher,  looking  over  a  period  of, 
say,  five  or  ten  years,  will  be  prepared  to  acknowledge  the  blessing  he 
has  received  from  his  work,  and  to  encourage  his  less  experienced  and 
perhaps  somewhat  doubting  fellow-workers. 

E.  Lamplough. 


JOTTINGS  FOE  TEACHERS 

BY  MRS.   W.   P.   CBAPT8. 

Be  in  your  class  at  least  ten  minutes  before  the  opening  of  the  session. 

Do  not  allow  tardy  pupils  to  take  ^heir  places  when  it  will  be  an  interruption  to 
others. 

A  class  of  tardy  comers  near  the  door  would  not  be  a  bad  idea,  to  whom  gentle 
but  forcible  lessons  on  punctuality .  could  be  given  by  a  teacher  appointed  to  the 
place. 

Do  not  hope  to  gain  attention  by  asking  for  it ;  it  must  be  won. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  chide  a  playful  child,  bat  seek  rather  to  engage  his 
interest,  and  thus  direct  activity  into  its  proper  channeL 

As  a  role,  a  lesson  should  not  be  stopped  to  give  reproof  for  disorder.  The 
exception  would  be  in  case  of  a  disturbance  too  apparent  to  be  overlooked.  It 
would  be  best^  then,  to  remove  the  offender,  and  adjust  the  matter  after  the  session. 
A  moment  of  quiet  waiting,  the  least  objectionable  stop  in  a  lesson,  will  many 
times  correct  disorder. 

A  regulation  requiring  all  books,  papers,  hats,  &c.,  to  be  laid  aside,  under  the 
chairs,  perhaps,  before  the  lesson  begins,  will  avoid  much  temptation  for  the- 
children  and  reproof  from  the  teacher. 

Frequent  change  of  position  wiU  keep  the  little  people  rested,  and  make  it  easy 
for  them  to  be  still.  Little  hands  and  feet  do  not  move  from  an  impulse  to  do 
wrong,  but  from  the  instinct  of  activity,  which  is  a  part  of  the  very  nature  of  the 
child. 


€i)t  i^unbag  £>rt)ooI  ttHsScn  in  tl)t  ^omu 

FIEE81DE  TALK   ON  THE  EBSUHaECTION  OP  CHEIST. 


Br  Eev.  V.  F.  CRAFTS,  B.D. 

BEAUTIFUL  sniiset  was  filling  the  weeteni 
clouds  nith  the  tenderDeBaof  itBooloars,imdit 
seemed  like  God's  missal  nriting  on  the  sky 
the  message,  "  The  night  cotneth."  A  tittle 
late  snow  had  (i»Uen  a  few  days  before  and 
on  the  hills,  in  sight  from  the  windoir,  it 
had  not  melted  as  in  the  streetB,  so  that  they 
were  still  clad  in  white,  emblems  in  God's 
silent  language  of  the  robes  of  white  that  await 
us  after  the  fading  and  the  snnselC 

"  I  can  almost  see  that  little  gronp  of  sad  women,"  sud  grey -haired 
Uncle  Will, "  who  werewalkingintheon(skirts  of  Jenisalem  one  morning 
centuries  ago,  '  while  it  waa  yet  dark ;'  darker  in  their  souls  than 
aroimdtbem.  They  bore  in  their  hands  embalming  spices  and  sweet 
perfame,  and  directed  their  steps  towards' a  garden  in  which  there  was 
a  new  tomb.  As  they  drew  near  they  said  in  bitter  sorrow  to  each 
other,  'Who  shall  roll  ns  away  the  atone  from  the  door  of  the 
sepnlohre  f  '  Their  Lord  and  Ufaster  had  been  cmoified.  They  had 
laid  His  cold  body  in  the  tomb,  and  although  He  had  aaid  He  would 
arise,  only  His  enemies  remembered  His  saying.  Christ  was  still  in 
these  sad  hearts,  but  only  as  a  dead  Christ." 

"  How  evident,"  said  Mr.  Brown,  the  yonng  preacher,  "  that  Christ's 
resurrection  was  necessary  as  a  seal  of  His  teachings  and  His  divinity. 
These  holy  women  and  His  dearest  disciples  ooold  only  speak  of  adead 
trtrat.  '  We  tniated  it  had  been  He  that  should  have  redeemed  IsraeL' 
His  wonderful  words  and  His  wonderful  works  would  have  fulod  without 
this  confirmation.  If  Christ  be  not  risen,  then  is  our  preatdung  vain, 
and  your  faith  is  also  Toin.' '' 
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*f  There  is  a  sad  point  in  some  Christian  experiences/'  said  Mrs. 
Worth,  'Vhen  doubt  and  unfaithfulness  have  buried  Christ,  and  we 
have  only  the  memory  of  the  hours  we  once  enjoyed,  and  utter  sadly 
the  dirge,  *  We  trusted.'  " 

"While  these  followers  of  Christ,"  said  Mizpah,  the  preacher's 
bride^  '\  had  been  sorrowing,  He  who  said,  '  Destroy  this  temple  [His 
body]  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up,'  had  fulfilled  His  sure 
word.     Let  me  read  a  brief  description  of  His  resurrection. 

"  *  The  solemn  sleeper  awoke  before  the  sun.  The  old  city  was  in 
silent  darkness.  No  wanderers  were  abroad.  Soldiers  slept.  The 
,  stars  yet  shone,  and  the  east  scarcely  thought  of  the  sun.  Alone  He 
arose  in  that  silent  chamber  of  the  rocks.  No  hand  senred  Him.  No 
lamp  burned  before  Him.  Darkness  and  stillness  kept  watch.  But 
the  moment  came.  The  spirit  took  possession  again  of  its  forsaken 
tenement.  The  heart  beat  once  more,  the  pulse  throbbed,  the  eye 
beamed  with  love.  He  rose,  the  stone  was  rolled  away  ;  and  He  who 
had  said,  **  I  have  power  to  lay  down  My  life  of  Myself,  and  I  have 
power  to  take  it  up  again,"  took  it,  and  was  alive !  That  first  stirring, 
that  first  pulse-beat,  was  the  thrill  of  new  life  to  all  the  world  for  ever- 
more. Out  of  the  tomb  came  Christ.  Out  of  that  tomb,  as  from 
a  rock-fountain,  came  the  whole  stream  of  modern  civilization 
— winding  at  first  in  narrow  and  troublous  ways,  emerging  through 
conflict  into  growing  peace,  as  through  abundant  meadows,  and  grow- 
ing deeper  and  flowing  broader,  it  seeks  the  eternal  ocean.'" 

**The  womei),  therefore,"  said  Mrs.  Myra  Morton,  a  neighbour  who 
had  come  in  for  our  Bible  talk,  **  found  that  tomb  empty,  as  every 
tomb  shall  be  at  length,  by  the  power  of  Him  who  lay  in  grave-clothes 
and  robbed  Death  of  his  victory.  As  it  will  ever  be,  '  seeking  the- 
crucified,  they  found  the  risen  Christ.' " 

"  I  am  struck,"  said  Bernard,  the  lawyer,  **  with  the  abundant  evi- 
dences that  confirm  this  important  act  of  Christ's  life.  The  Jews 
take  especial  pains  to  guard  the  sepulchre  with  Boman  seal  and 
soldiery.  *  Make  it  as  sure  as  ye  can,'  is  the  official  order.  There  can 
be  no  chance  after  such  precautions  for  the  charge,  '  His  disciples 
stole  Him  away,'  and  yet  it  is  an  historic  fact  that  the  tomb  is  open 
and  empty  on  that  first  Easter  morning.  The  strongest  possible 
evidence  that  it  was  really  Christ  who  reappeared  aijiong  His  disciples, 
comes  from  the  fact  of  their  unbelief  being  fdlly  convinced.  The 
two  women  were  so  sure  he  was  dead,  that  they  brought  spices  to- 
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embalm  Him.  Sorely  no  delosiye  hope  would  make  them  credolons. 
The  disciples  had  gone  baok  to  their  fishing,  feeling  that  their  leader 
was  for  ever  gone.  Over  their  buried  hopes  thej  had  written  the 
epitaph,  '  We  trusted.'  Thej  would  not  have  been  deceived  by  false 
hope.  And  yet  the  very  Thomas  was  fully  convinced,  and  Peter  left 
his  fishing  'to  proclaim,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  the  risen  Christ.  Never 
was  proof  of  anything  more  complete." 

"  Not  only  Ohrist*s  divinity  required  His  resurrection/'  said  Ella, 
another  young  lady  of  our  home,  "  but  bereaved  and  dying  humanity 
required  it  also,  for  its  closed  sepulchres,  at  which  they  cried, '  Who 
shall  ro[l  us  away  the  stone  P  '  Flowers  and  the  awakenings  of  spring 
are  not  enough  to  teach  us  our  resurrection.  Horace  had  them  in  all 
their  Italian  beauty,  but  in  one  of  his  odes  of  the  ftiture  he  writes,— 

'DuBt  and  shadows  are  we;  nothing  more.' 

Mary  had  before  her  in  Joseph's  garden  abundance  of  flowers  of  the 
Asiatic  April,  but  they  did  not  shed  light  into  her  sorrow.  Theory  is  not 
enough,  analogy  is  not  enough  to  teach  us  our  own  resurrection,  although 
they  may  explain  and  confirm  it.  We  must  have  an  example  if  we 
would  triumph  in  hope." 

"  Let  me  read,"  said  Mrs.  Worth,  **  a  few  words  of  consolation  : 
'With  what  words  shall  I  comfort  him  who  is  afflicted?  Shall 
I  babble  to  him  of  flowers  and  butterflies,  and  talk  about  the 
openiDg  spring  p  or  shall  I  enter  into  a  metaphysical  disquisition 
on  the  nature  and  laws  of  spirit,  and  attempt  a  laboured  proof 
of  immortality  on  grounds  which  his  lacerated  mind  can  neither 
apprehend  nor  follow  P  or  shall  I  tell  him  to  look  within  in  proud  self- 
reliance  f(»r  his  faith  and  his  support,  when  his  stricken  and  desolate 
spirit  feels  more  than  ever  its  neediness  and  its  dependence,  and  craves 
the  voice  and  the  sustaining  arm  of  the  Almighty  P  Oh,  no !  I  should 
seem  a  wanton  mocker  of  his  misery.  But  I  can  tell  him  of  the 
widow  of  Nain,  and  Who  stopped  the  bier.  I  can  talk  to  him  of  the 
new  tomb  in  Joseph's  garden,  and  of  the  angel's  message,  "  He  is  not 
here,  but  is  risen ; "  and  I  know  that  my  words  will  not  seem  as  idle 
tales,  but  as  the  power  and  wisdom  of  Grod  for  his  relief  and  - 
.consolation.'" 

"  I  remember,"  said  Mr.  Worth,  **  two  scenes  that  show  strikingly 
how  Christ's  resurrection  has  robbed  the  king  of  terrors  of  his  sting. 
In  the  Theatina  Church  at  Munich  there  is  a  glass  coffin.      Within  it 
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yoQ  see  a  skeleton  with  a  tinsel  crown  on  its  skull,  and  tinsel  robes 
hanging  looselj  about  its  bones.  It  is  a  mute  version  of  that  verse  in 
Graj's  Elegy, — 

*  Tho  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power. 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave. 

Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour ; — 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave.' 

Contrast  with  this  the  cenotaph  to  the  Princess  Charlotte  at  Windsor 
Castle.  Her  cold,  stiff  body,  lying  beneath  a  shroud,  is  represented 
in  the  marble  with  weeping  friends  beside  her.  Bat  just  behind  it 
there  rises  from  the  very  mouth  of  the  tomb  her  glorified  body, 
seeming,  although  in  marble,  to  float  upon  the  air.  Since  Christ  has 
risen,  and  we  shall  rise,  '  0  death,  where  is  thy  victory  P  '  " 

''  I  have  two  such  pictures  also,"  said  Mizpah,  '^  to  put  beside  each 
other.  A  lady  had  written  on  a  card,  and  placed  it  on  the  top  of  an 
hour-glass  in  her  garden-house,  the  following  verse  from  a  rural  poet  :-— 
it  was  when  the  flowers  were  in  full  bloom: — 

'  To  think  of  summers  yet  to  come 

That  I  am  not  to  see ! 
To  think  a  weed  is  yet  to  bloom 
From  dust  that  I  shall  be  ! ' 

*'  The  next  morning  she  found  the  following  lines  in  pencil  on  the 
back  of  the  same  card : — 

<  To  think  when  heaven  and  earth  are  fled, 
And  times  and  seasons  o'er, 
When  all  that  can  die  shall  be  dead, 

That  I  must  die  no  more  ! 
Oh  !  where  will  then  my  portion  be  F 
•  Wh'  re  shall  I  spend  btbrnity  ?  * 

'^Contrast  this  with  the  scene  at  a  Christian  lady's  death-bed. 
As  the  sounds  of  this  world  were  dying  away  upon  her  ear,  and  the 
faces  of  loved  ones  were  melting  away  from  her  vision,  looking  up 
into  the  eyes  of  her  broken-hearted  mother,  with  a  countenance  beaming 
with  celestial  brightness,  she  said,  *  I  know  where  I  am  going  I '  and 
passed  peacefully  away." 

Bert,  the  twin  brother  of  Ben^  had  brought  for  his  part  the  following 
incident,  told  concerning  the  death  of  a  little  girl  aged  nine  years : — 
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''  A  litUe  while  before  she  died,  as  the  sorrowing  fnends  stood  aroimd 
her,  watohing  the  last  movements  of  the  gentle  breath,  the  last  fidnt 
flattering  of  the  little  poise,  thej  became  aware,  from  broken  words, 
that  she  shrank  with  natural  dread  from  the  unknown  way  which  was 
opening  before  her.  She  had  come  to  the  borders  of  the  mjsterioas 
river  which  separates  us  from  the  dim  hereafter,  and  her  timid  feet 
seemed  to  hesitate,  and  fear  to  stem  the  flood.  Bat  after  a  time  her 
fears  subsided,  she  grew  calm,  and  ceased  to  tslk  about  the  long,  dark 
way,  till  at  last  she  brightened  suddenly,  a  smile  of  confidence  and 
courage  lighted  up  her  sweet  face,  *  Oh,  it  is  only  a  little  brook  !  *  she 
cried,  and  so  passed  ore^  to  the  heavenly  shore." 

Nina,  nine  years  of  age,  had  found  in  one  of  her  little  books  the 
description  of  the  funeral  of  the  infant  son  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
some  years  ago.  She  told  us  how  it  was  that  when  the  words  were 
said, ''  Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust,"  in  the  service,  instead  of  earth 
being  thrown  into  the  grave,  as  is  customary,  three  young  girls 
threw  in  handfuls  of  primroses,  wood-anemones,  violets,  and  other 
flowers. 

Mona  (five  years)  and  Cal  (three  years),  who  had  been  silent  and 
interested  listeners,  began  to  sing  a  line  or  two  they  had  perhaps 
caught  somewhere  at  a  funeral : — 

**  They  shall  all  bloom  in  fields  of  light. 
Transplanted  by  My  care ; 
And  saints  upon  their  gannents  white. 
These  sacred  blossoms  bear." 

We  closed  with  prayer  and  song.  Uncle  Will's  beoediction  was, 
"  May  we  all  gather  at  last  at  the  Father's  fireside,  when  '  He  that 
sitteth  on  the  throne  shall  dwell  among  us,'  and  the  promise  shall  be 
fulfilled, '  What  thou  knowest  not  now  thou  shalt  know  hereafter*'  '* 


Thbee  THurcs  to  Induce  Regulakity. — ^L  Prepare  for  emergencies  by  having 
a  few  extra  teachers  to  fill  the  places  of  absent  teachers.  I  am  conTinced  that  there 
would  be  less  irregularity  if  the  teachers  felt  that  to  keep  thoir  places  they  must 
be  reguliur. 

II.  Insist  upon  regularity ;  show  you  notice  an  absence,  by  writing  to  your 
teachers  when  absent ;  always  ask  the  reason  for  absence  when  they  return  ;  show 
you  appreciate  regular  attendance,  by  reporting  at  end  of  each  quarter,  teachers 
who  have  not  missed  a  Sabbath ;  urge  the  injurious  effects  of  irregular  attendance 
ia  the  teachers'  meetings. 

III.  Interest  the  teachers,  show  them  the  importance  of  their  work,  praise 
the  good  they  are  doing.  Encourage  them  and  lead  tiliem  to  feel  a  personal 
interest  in  the  success  of  the  school. — Officers*  Quarterly, 
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By  Rev.  EDWIN  PAXTOK  HOOD. 

.  I. — Thb  TbachxA. 

CoMPAEBD  vith  some  other  orders  of  labourers  in  the  CHurcli,  the  Sunday  school 
teacher  seems  very  simple  and  humble.  Even  the  Church  usually  sets  its  most 
distinguished  and  distinguishing  seal  upon  those  of  her  sons  who  shine  in  the  gifts 
of  the  natural  man— wealth,  leamiug,  eloquence,  administrati?e  ability, — and  the 
Church  can  use  these,  and  has  a  right  to  hail  them,  and  to  press  them  into  her  ser- 
Tice.  But  how  few  are  there  who  possess  these  compared  with  the  obscure  but 
7  great  multitude  of  men,  whose  hearts  God  has  touched,  aod  who  can  bring  little 
else  than  sanctified  common  sense  and  simple  eameutness  to  the  work  of  winning 
Bonis !  Thus  the  Sunday  school  teacher  gathers  the  numbers  who,  in  secular 
schools,  are  preparing  for  the  world — ^who,  during  the  week,  are  cultivating  the 
first  elements  of  knowledge  for  obtaining  the  mastery  in  this  world ;  and  yet  the 
teacher  gathers  his  class,  for  what  puipose  but  to  fit  its  members,  beneath  the 
illumination  and  strength  of  *'  the  powers  of  tlie  world  to  come,"  to  cope  with  the 
powers  of  "  the  world  that  now  is  "  P  to  arm  them  for  the  inevitable  conflict  P  and 
as  they  must  swim  in  troubled  waters,  to  equip  them  with  a  life-belt  to  enable  them 
to  breast  those  waters  when  they  shaU  be  compelled  to  take  the  fearful  plunge  ? 
They  cannot  be  monks  and  nuns,  they  must  go  out  into  the  world ;  and,  no  doubt, 
in  such  an  age  as  ours,  they  will  be  met  by  all  the  fascinations  of  pleasure  and  of 
literature.  Books  they  will  meet  in  which  the  first  man,  with  all  the  amiable 
attractions  of  ".the  earth,  earthy,^'  displays  himself.  They  will  go  forth,  free  to 
read  the  newspapers,  reviews,  magazines,  and  novels ;  they  will  be  fronted  by  the 
world's  songs  and  dramas,  and  they  will,  in  one  way  or  other,  take  their  part  in  a 
society  whose  atmosphere  reeks  witii  moral  death.  All  this  the  teacher  knows,  and 
against  all  this  the  teacher  seeks  to  arm  his  young  pupil — ^to  send  him  forth  so  that 
when  he  enters  the  world  he  shall  not  have  his  principles  to  seek.  He  is  not  am- 
bitious ;  he  does  not  covet  the  fame  of  a  great  preacher,  a  great  reformer,  a  great 
missionary  ;  he  does  not  seek  to  arrest  the  stream  of  opinion ;  he  only  seeks,  by 
his  humility  and  afiiectionateness,  to  guide  the  current.  A  humble  man,  perhaps, 
scarcely  known  beyond  the  confines  of  his  own  class,  or  village,  or  small  town,  or 
neighboiirhoody  he  seeks  to  achieve  a  work  which  shall  tell  after  many  days. 

II. — The  Teachbr's  Motive  Power. 

Success  in  the  work  of  teaching  Will  very  greatly  depend  upon  the  teacher's 
Motive  Power.  Where  is  the  motive  ?  The  motive  power  of  this  flame  must  be 
in  the  *4ive  coal  from  off  the  altar,"  sustaining  the  flame  of  the  soul  within.  The 
true  teacher  has  the  motive  power  for  all  his  work  within.    He  loves  it  because 
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''the  lote  of  Christ  constrains;"  thos  the  motire  power  ol  all  his  speed  is 
tcUhin  !  There  are,  indeed,  such  teachers,  who  are  like  those  horses  all  of  whose 
&])eed  is  in  the  spurs ;  leave  off  spurring,  and  tbej  leare  off  speeding :  they  are  like 
men  whom  fame,  status,  income,  urge  onwards  in  their  career.  But  that  teacher 
alone  is  hlessed  who  has  the  speed  within  himaelf;  who  finds  within  himself,  and 
the  motions  and  motives  to  his  work,  its  life,  its  speed,  its  glory,  and  its  joy. 
Others  can  only  go  when  the  eye  of  a  great  cloud  of  witnesses  is  upon  them,. and 
the  loud  applause  of  the  host  is  ringing  round  them ;  they  live  in  acclamations,  and 
these  lost  or  wanting,  they  are  wanting.  We  all  need  to  remember  that  we  are,  and, 
to  all  appearance,  for  a  long  time  yet  shall  be,  in  the  minority.  Christ  is  in  the 
minority ;  it  is  only  in  death  that  either  He  or  His  followers  pass  over  to  the 
majority.  All  for  Jesm  must  be  with  the  Sunday  school  teacher  the  highest 
motive  and  the  most  sustaining  power.  There  can  be  no  higher  motive  than  that 
of  the  apostle,  "My  little  children,  of  whom  I  travail  in  birth  till  Christ  be 
formed  in  jou ; "  and  how  this  motive  has  told  in  the  noblest  achievements  in  the 
history  of  the  Church !    And  the  motive  is  so  simple ! 

There  was  a  young  Lapland  maiden,  Maria  Magdelena  Mattsdotter.  She  came 
all  the  way  from  her  wild  Lapland  mountains  and  snows  to  Stockholm,  to  see  the 
King  of  Sweden,  and  to  entreat  him  to  do  something  for  the  education  of  her  and 
of  his  people ;  and  it  came  about  in  this  way.  She  had  become  converted,  and 
she  comprehended  -that  Christ  died  for  her.  Sitting  or  kneeling  at  the  oidinance 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  she  seemed  to  hear  a  voice  saying  to  her,  "  For  thee  !  for 
thee ! "  Then  she  became  conscious  that  her  sins  were  forgiven,  and  a  spiritual 
life  of  intense  power  possessed  her  experience.  She  revolved  the  idea  of  this  long 
journey  amongst  those  icy  realms  where,  through  many  a  long  winter's  night,  she 
had  kept  solitary  watch  within  her  circle  of  fire,  guarding  her  herds  of  reindeer 
against  the  bears  and  wild  beasts  amidst  those  starry  and  snowy  solitudes. 
She  reached  her  fine  determination  when  the  glittering  eyes  of  the  stealthy 
wolf  were  seen  glowing  through  the  darkness  like  fiery  sparks.  She  was  eix-and- 
twenty  years  of  age  when  she  put  on  her  skates  and  travelled  in  that  way,  over 
the  vast  ice  plains  and  beneath  the  scarped  snow-cliffs,  three  hundred  miles. 
She  saw  the  king.  She  laid  before  him  the  condition  of  her  tribes ;  he  promised 
her  and  them  his  support  and  help ;  so  she  fastened  on  her  skates  again,  after  a 
week  in  Stockholm,  and  started  upon  her  homeward  journey.  That  was  a 
beautrhil  achievement  for  Christ,  which  a  Sunday  school  teacher  ought  to 
appreciate. 


If  thr  Children  Love  Us,  What  Then  ? — There  is  one  result  of  our  work 
which  most  of  us  are  permitted  to  see.  We  do  gain  to  ourselves  the  affections  of 
at  least  some  of  our  scholars.  Perhaps  some  of  us  think  too  much  of  this.  It  is 
not  the  end  of  our  work.    Yet  it  may  be  made  a  means  to  the  true  end. 

Ruth  loved  Naomi :  her  love  predisposed  her  to  love  Naomi's  God.  But  for  her 
love  she  might  never  have  known  anything  of  Jehovah.  So  it  may  be  with  Eome 
of  our  children.    Because  they  care  for  us,  they  will  listen  to  our  words. 
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WcTits  hy  Mauannb  Farningham. 
Moderato, 


{jOo/yriihf),  Music  hf  Craklbs  Daknton. 


Christians !  listen     to    the  voic-et 


£-cho-ing  on     eitli*erliand;  Look  around  you- 


I         U    ■      ;         •       •      •    .J  1 

clouds  are  breaking.  Light  is  spreading     o'er  the  land.  Happier,  holier  days  are  coming, 


They  will  sweetly   dawn  at  length ;  Christians !  only     be    u  -  ni-ted—  Un-ion  ev  -  er 


will  be  strength ;  Speed  the  day  of    Gos-pel  light—  Christians,  of     all  sects,  a  -  nite  1 


Lay  aside  all  party  feeling, 

Hating  only  what  is  wrong : 
Aim  to  elevate  the  masses 

Who  in  darkness  suffered  long ; 
Urge  them  in  your  love  and  kindness 

To  embrace  the  brotherhood ; 
Help,  and  hinder  not  eadi  other. 

Never  check  the  cause  of  good ; 
Slnow  ye  not  that  right  b  might  f 
In  love's  enterprise  unite. 

Christians  !  ever  work  together 
In  (he  Gospel  harvest-field. 

Fighting  only  against  evil, 
With  a  power  that  will  not  yield. 


Following  one  glorious  Leader, 

Striving  for  one  victory. 
Surely  ye  should  love  each  other—* 

Surely  ye  should  brethren  be. 
Oh  !  it  were  a  glorious  sight. 
If  ye  would  but  all  unite  I 


Yonder  looming  in  the  distance 

Is  your  once  oft-longed-for  home ; 
And  the  universal  Father 

Ever  onward  bids  you  come. 
Why  not  now  commence  the  greeting  ? 

why  not  let  the  Gospel  flame 
Bum  intensely,  thus  consuming 

All  dislike  and  party  name  ? 
Welcome  on  th'approaching  light- 
Christians  of  all  sects,  unite? 


Muitc  Leajltts^—Nff,  y,    PubUsktd  fy  the  Sunday  School  Union,  56,  Old  BaiUf* 


Cbapxek  II- — Tick's  Coubt, 

HARLET  DAEIN  alto  Kred  In  Tick'i  Oaurt,  snd  in  tba 
lam*  hotua  tu  Aothony  Bogeis. 

Tick's  Court  wsg  a  square,  cleaD-Iooking  yaid,  viUi 
houiM  on  sll  eldei.  No.  4,  the  lopoDf,  was  cODBidered  tha 
most  iedraljle,  is  from  it  a  riew  wta  oblainrf,  througli  tlis 
•ichvaj  opposite,  into  the  bnsj  ttLoroaglirara  oC  Groom 
Stimt. 

At  the  right-hand  ooraei  of  Ticlc'i  Court  siicl  Groom 

Street  wm  a  greengrocer's  sliop,  kept  hj  Clmrlej'a  aunt 

mi  her  hniband.     Their  name  was  Btevena.     Witb  them  lived  Chsricj'a  teacher  ; 

she  was  the  orphan  n^ece  of  Mr.  SteTens,   and  tamed  her  lirelihosd  hj  dress- 

Oa  bli  waj  home  Chariejr  had  decided  to  take  upan  himself  tie  icapos' 
Ability  of  asking  her  to  come  and  see  his  father.  Not  stopping  to  speak  to  bis 
uncle,  he  walked  straight  thiongh  the  ehop,  knockedat  the  parlour  door,  and  then 
(ipened  it  himself. 

"Well,  Charley,"  rzclaimed  a  young  woman  who  ws«  atanding  statable  ironing 
tbe  seams  of  a  jacket,  "have  you  come  tolielpme  t" 

"  No,  I  ain't  a  pU,  but  I  wish  yon'd  come  and  see  &yther." 

"Your  aout  told  me  of  the  accident,  and  I  am  veryson^." 

"Uothersent  me  jnat  now  to  ask  Mrs.  Watson  to  come  and  see  him,"  eaid  the 
boy,  "  but  I  thought  you  conid  talk  to  him  baiter  tlian  her  a  good  deal,  and  if 
you  will  I'll  nerer  bother  youagain."  Tears  were  in  theboy'seyee;  hesTidcntly 
realized  to  a  gnat  extent  the  danger  his  father  was  in. 

"  Mrs.  Wataon  is  older,  Charley,  than  I  am,  and  mote  experienced,  and  it  would 
be  mde  for  me  to  come  when  your  mother  has  Mked  «ome  one  else." 

Th  e  boy 'sfece  grew  dork.  "I  wish  I  hadn't  azed  yer  then  ;"  and  he  darted  out 
of  the  room,  retnraing  to  request  her  not  to  tell  Aunt  Jane  that  it  was  his  feet  that 
had  dirtied, the  mat. 

Directly  he  had  gone  she  put  down  the  iron  with  a  hang,  and  exclaimed  to 
herself,  "  Have  1  done  wrong  again  F  have  I  let  another  oppeitanity  slip  f  might 
I  not,  by  showing  an  intorest  in  the  father,  gain  tlie  child  T  " 

She  was  a  devoted  ycung  Christian,  but  this  was  an  irft-repeated  experiince ; 
she  lacked  courage,  and  often  let  the  tide  at  its  flood  pass  by  her  with  all  i(a  dunces 
of  success.  She  had  a  Sunday  school  class  of  nine  boys,  had  laboured  more  than 
a  yfar,  and  had  seen  nothing  but  failures,  and  her  heart  was  often  heavy  for  she 
so  loiiged  te  do  great  thinga  for  God.  As  she  watched  the  boy  go  up  tie  jard, 
the  vow  was  ngisttred  that  she  would  be  bniTer,  and  even  yet  win  him.    All  the 
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afkmoon  she  was  thinking  about  the  means  to  use,  till  seeing  Mrs.  Wation  pass  the 
window,  her  thoughts  took  another  turn. 

Mrs.  Watson  had  almost  forgotten  the  man  with  the  broken  leg,  till  emerging 
from  the  archway  she  saw  Mrs.  Dakin  standing  at  the  door ;  then  she  remembered 
that  Mrs.  Dakin  had  a  lodger,  concluding  that  it  must  be  Antony  Bogers,  and 
feeling  tired,  was  thankful  that  her  two  errands  could  be  accomplished  together. 

Mrs.  Dakin  was  a  little  fat  woman,  dressed  in  a  brownish  black  dress,  with  a 
yellow  handkerchief  round  her  neck.  She  it  was  who  ruled  with  her  tongue  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Tick's  Couit,  with  the  exception  of  her  husband,  to  whom  she 
was  quiet  and  docile,  having  received  practical  proof  that  her  tongue  wais  no  match 
for  his  fists. 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Watson  got  near  the  door,  Mrs.  Dakin  clasped  her  hands  and 
exclaimed, — 

**  Oh,  Mrs.  Watson,  I*m  so  glad  you've  come ;  I  never  felt  so  upset  in  all  my 
bom  days.     Do  come  in. " 

As  soon  as  they  entered,  and  Mrs.  Dakin  had  shut  the  door,  unnustakable 
sounds  of  one  in  great  pain  were  heard  proceeding  from  the  room  at  the  back. 

**He's  awfully  bad,  I  can  tell  you,"  continued  Mrs.  Dakin,  *<  and  I'm  so  afraid 
he  will  never  be  willing  for  you  to  see  him,  but  I  thought  I'd  send  for  yoa,  and 
then  when  you  were  in  the  house  I'd  ask  him." 

**Has  he  so  hardened  his  heart  against  tlie  truth  that  even  pain  has  not 
softened  it?" 

* '  Bless  you,  his  heart  is  as  hard  as  a  stone  against  everybody ;  and  as  for  truth, 
he  never  did  deal  much  in  it." 

**  Is  any  one  with  him  ! " 

'*  Tes,  his  sister  Jane,  her  that  married  Stevens  the  greengrocer." 

*'  Well,  if  he  will  not  see  me  we  must  both  pray  for  him.  I  can  do  nothing 
more ;  and  you  must  try  and  speak  a  word  in  season  to  him." 

*  *  I'm  sure  I'll  do  what  I  can  for  him,  but  he's  so  cross  whenever  I  go  near  him ; 
and  as  for  telling  him  anything  about  dying,  I  could  not,  for  I  don't  know  how.  I 
only  hope  as  how  he  won't  die,  for  though  he*s  been  a  bad'un  I  don't  wont  to  lose 
him ;  "  and  Mrs.  Dakin's  voice  trembled. 

Mrs.  Watson  sighed ;  feeUog  that  the  occasion  needed  prompt  action,  she  said, 
**  Let  us  kneel  down,  Mrs.  Dakin,  audi  will  pray  for  you  both, — ^for  you  that  you 
may  be  led  into  the  light,  and  for  your  husband  that  he  may  be  willing  in  the  hour 
of  affliction  to  Hsten  to  God's  wo  rd." 

They  both  knelt  down  on  the  dirty  brick  floor. 

*'  0  God,  look  down  with  tenderness  upon  us  this  afternoon.  We  beseech  Thee 
let  Thy  mercy  lighten  upon  us.  Oh,  behold  us  not  in  wrath,  but  kindness.  May 
each  of  us  now  before  Thee  learn  Thy  ways,  and  repenting  of  our  sins,  take  hold 
of  Thy  mercy  as  shown  in  Christ. 

"  0  Christy  beam  upon  this  woman's  heart.  May  she  learn  of  Thy  love,  and 
learning,  adore.  Show  her  how  great  are  her  sins,  and  how  great  Thy  compassion. 
May  she  not  be  careless,  but  realizing  how  great  is  her  danger,  flee  to  Thy  cross. 
And  as  for  her  husband^  we  do  beseech  Thee  to  guide  us ;  may  we  win  him  for 
Thee.    0  Lord,  make  him  willing  to  receive  us,  break  his  stony  heart ;  may  the 
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hammer  of  lemono  break  it  to  atoms*  If  he  shoul  1  die,  we  pray  that  he  may 
depart  in  peace.  We  all  have  Binned,  not  one  of  ns  durst  cast  the  stone  at  him ; 
hat  some  sinners  truttf  and  some  do  not ;  oh  that  he  may  trust !  We  pray,  if  it 
be  Thy  holy  will,  that  he  may  recover,  and  even  yet  in  life  glorify  Thy  name« 
May  his  doubts  and  rebellious  nature  be  purged  away.  Let  not  our  accuser 
triumph  OTer  him.    Save  him,  good  Lord,  from  eternal  death. 

**  Hear  and  answer  us  for  Christ's  sake.    Amen." 

When  the  two  women  rose  from  their  knees  they  each  stood  silent  for  a  few 
minutes,  Mrs.  Dakin  leaning  on  the  table  evidently  solemnly  impressed,  Mrs. 
Watson  with  her  hands  resting  on  the  back  of  a  chair. 

The  groans  gradually  grew  deeper,  till  Mrs.  Watson  felt  her  spirit  grow 
mightily  in  &ith  and  courage. 

*'  Mrs.  Dakin,"  she  said,  "  I  feel  I  must  see  him,  and  it  must  be  now,  too." 

"I'm  so  afraid  he  won't  see  you; "  and  Mrs.  Dakin,  unable  any  longer  to 
suppress  her  emotions,  which  Mrs.  Watson's  earnestness  had  considerably  increased, 
began  to  cry.     *'  If  he  was  to  die,"  she  sobbed,  **  what  ever  should  I  do ! " 

"  Hush  !  listen  to  me,"  said  Mrs.  Watson.  '*  Gro  in  to  him,  and  say  Vm  here 
and  would  like  to  speak  to  him  about  Anthony  Rogers." 

**  What's  that  to  do  with  him  a-dyingp  "  was  the  blunt  question. 

"  Can  you  not  see  that  when  once  I  begin  to  talk  to  him  I  can  easily  turn  the 
conyersation  whither  I  please  P  I  am  like  the  great  apostle,  who  was  made  all 
things  to  all,  that  he  might  by  any  means  saye  some." 

Mrs.  Dakin  did  not  see  the  drift  of  the  argument,  but  neyertheless  hastened  to 
obey.  But  when  she  was  in  the  passsge  which  divided  the  two  rooms  she  muttered 
to  herself. 

Mrs.  Daktn's  sorrow  was  not  so  deep  as  that  in  the  midst  of  it  she  could  not 
indulge  in  her  habit  of  backbiting.  She  certainly  respected  Mrs.  Watson,  and  in 
her  inmost  heart  acknowledged  her  to  be  the  best  woman  she  had  ever  known ; 
but  she  had  often  ridiculed  and  even  traduced  her ;  and  even  now  it  was  only  the 
idea  that,  in  some  way  or  other,  Mrs.  Watson  might  malce  death  easy  to  her 
husband,  that  made  Mrs.  Dakin  willing  to  eome  beneath  her  influence. 

**  I  know  she'll  begin  to  preach  and  lecture  me,  but  I  mus'  put  up  with  it  if  o&'y 
she  can  help  your  father,"  she  had  said  to  Charley  when  sending  him  to  ask  her. 

The  room  she  entered  was  a  very  small  one ;  the  bedstead,  which  was  rather 
large,  occupying  nearly  the  whole  of  it.  The' only  available  space  was  at  the  side 
of.  the  bed  nearest  the  door.  Aunt  Jane  was  sittiog  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  near 
the  foot.  She  was  a  little,  thin,  fidgety  individual,  always  with  some  part  of 
her  body  in  motion,  and  always  repining,  and  seeming  to  glory  in  her  own  short- 
comings. 

**  I  wonder,  Su,  you  can  stay  away  from  your  husband  so  long,"  said  she,  at 
the  same  time  twisting  a  comer  of  the  sheet  into  a  knot. 

*^  I  don't  want  her  bothering  me,"  said  a  voice  from  the  bed. 

Mrs.  Dakin  bestowed  upon  Aunt  Jane  one  of  her  well-known  frowns,  and 
then  said  to  her  husband, who  lay  with  his  face  to  the  wall,  ''Mrs.  Watson's  here." 

"WhatdoIcaieP" 

*'  She  wants  to  ask  you  somethin'  about  Bogers." 
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He  turned  his  head  round  as  far  as  be  could  to  see  if  she  was  "  foolin'  him." 
Then  it  was  that  he  saw  the  tear  marks. 

•*  What  row  have  you  been  in  now  P  " 

"  I  am  surprined  at  you,  Su,"  put  in  Aunt  Jane,  **  to  think  you  should — " 

"Tou  be  quiet,"  said  Mrs.  Dakio,  moving  towards  her,  "I've  been  in  no  row; 
do  you  think  I  should  cry  if  I  had  P  Not  I.  If  you  haven't  any  feelings  for 
your  brother,  I  have ;  it's  enough  to  make  any  one  cry." 

Mrs.  Jane  Stevens  was  quite  nonplussed  at  Mrs.  Dakin's  manner  of  reply, 
and  relapsed  into  silence  and  sheet  knotting. 

It  was  the  first  time  Tom  Dakiu  had  ever  known  his  wife  cry,  except  when 
she  had  got  the  worst  of  it  in  some  fray  with  him  or  the  neighbours.  He  had 
not  even  thought  she  would  cry  if  he  were  to  die.  His  heart  softened  towards 
her;  he  began  to  feel  how  bad  he  had  been  to  her,  and  it  was  with  a  changed 
voice  that  he  said,  **  Tell  Mrs.  Watson  to  come  in." 

His  wife  noticed  the  changed  tone,  and  immediately  left  the  room,  to  repeat  to 
Mrs.  Watson  the  wonderful  civility  of  her  spouse,  and  his  willingness  to  see 
her.  **  But^"  said  she,  <' there's  not  room  for  the  three  of  us,  I  wish  that  woman 
would  go  away." 

When  Mrs.  Watson  entered  the  sick  room  Tom  had  tamed  his  face  again  to  the 
wall,  and  did  not  move  it  in  the  least  while  she  was  there.  It  was  the  first  time 
sh9  had  ever  spoken  to  a  man  whose  face  she  could  not  see,  and  at  first  it  rather 
confused  her.  Mrs.  Dakin,  however,  apologized  for  it  by  saying  that  that  was 
just  the  position  he  was  placed  in  when  the  men  laid  him  down,  and  the  doctor 
said  he  could  not  be  moved. 

Mrs.  Watson  saw,  though,  that  he  had  purposely  turned  his  face  away,  because 
being  on  his  back  it  was  possible  td  turn  either  way. 

**  I  have  been  to  the  workhoule  just  now,"  she  began,  without  any  preliminary 
remarks,  '*  and  a  poor  woman  who  died  whilst  I  was  there  wishes  Anthony  Rogers 
to  take  to  her  little  girL    What  sort  of  a  man  is  he  P  " 

"Agood'un." 

"  Do  you  think  he  woidd  take  the  child  P"  ^ 

"No." 

"  Is  he  in  just  now  P  " 

"Don't  know." 

**  I  think  he  is,"  said  Mrs.  Stevens 

Just  at  this  juncture  Mrs.  Dakin  put  in  her  head  and  said  Mrs.  Stevens* 
husband  had  sent  for  her.  When  she  was  gone  Mrs.  Watson  took  possession  of 
her  seat,  as  there  was  not  a  chair  in  the  room,  and  then  Mrs.  Dakin  came  in. 

**  Are  you  in  much  pain  P  "  asked  Mrs.  Watson. 

**  Dreadful." 

"You  see,"  said  Mrs.  DaiEin,  "the  doctor  has  set  his  leg,  but  he  can't  put 
the  splints  on,  and  I'm  almOBt  afraid  as  now  he  has  broken  it  again,  for  he  won*t 
keep  it  still.  You  know,"  she  continued,  sinking  her  voice  to  a  whisper,  <'he 
has  a  bad  leg,  and  it's  all  along  of  him  drinking  so." 

"What's  that  you're  sayingP  If  it's  about  me  dying,  you'll  find  it's  alia 
mistake." 
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**  I  wain't  sa^iog  anytking  about  yoa  djing/' 

"  That  poor  woman  in  the  woiUuniBe  did  not  fear  deatb,"  laid  Mri.Wataon.  "  I 
don't  think  any  of  ub  ought  to." 

"  Why,  I  thought  yoa  heUerad  folki  went  to  helir  "  The  man  aoomod  to  be 
getting  moze  talkatire,  although  Us  groaning  increaaed,  nnd  aometimea  he  could 
hardly  get  out  the  words. 

*'  Ye8|  I  belieye  those  who  do  not  repent  of  their  aina  da" 

"  But  I  don't,  and  that's  why  I  don't  want  to  die." 

'*  What  do  you  believe  P " 

«  Same  as  Bogers." 

"What  is  that  r' 

'*  When  you're  dead  you're  done  with." 

Mrs.  Watson  was  dumb  with  surprise.  In  all  her  yisiting  she  had  never 
heard  such  a  blunt  confession.  It  took  her  seyeral  seconds  to  frame  a  suitable 
reply. 

**  Vm  afraid  when  you  come  to  know  you  are  dying  you  will  beUere  diiersntly." 

*'  If  I  do  I'll  send  for  you  "  (sazoastically). 

**  Do,  I  should  be  only  too  glad  to  come  and  point  you  to  the  Lamb  that  taketh 
away  the  sins  of  the  world." 

*<  Suppose  you  would."    The  sneering  tone  was  unmistakable. 

A  loud  knock  came  to  the  door,  which  prerented  Mrs,  Watson  from  answering. 

'<  That's  the  doctor,  I  know,"  said  Mrs.  Dakin. 

*'Then  I  had  better  go  up  to  Mr.  Bogers  now,  I  think,"  eaid  Mrs.  Watson, 
and  so  after  bidding  Mr.  Dakin  good  afternoon,  and  expressing  her  hope  of  his 
recoyery  and  change  of  belief,  she  left  the  room  with  Mis.  Dakin. 

*'  Now,  my  good  women,"  said  the  doctor,  in  a  pompoua  tone — for  it  preyed  to 
be  that  individual,  '^  I  hope  you've  not  been  g0B8i!t>ing  in  that  man's  room.  I  told 
you  before  he  must  be  kept  very  quiet,  I'm  afraid  of  mortification  setting  in.'' 

Neither  of  them  answering  him  immediately,  he  walked  straight  through  to  the 
bedroom. 

<(  You  know,  he's  the  dub  doctor ;  a  nasty  upstart  he  is  too ;  we  shouldn't  have 
him  but  for  the  money.  But  I'm  so  disappointed  Tom  didn't  let  you  talk  to  him. 
Shall  you  come  again  ? "  ' 

* '  Yes,  for  I  am  not  at  all  disappointed.  I  think  the  way  is  clear  now,  I  can 
see  plainly  what  God  would  have  me  do  with  him." 

**  Can  you  really  ?*' 

**  Yes ;  but  I  must  go  upstairs  now,  for  it  will  soon  be  dark.  Where  are  the 
stairs  t " 

<*  In  the  passage  against  Tom^  room,  Tom  told  you  Bogers  was  a  good  man, 
but  it's  him  that's  given  Tom  all  his  queer  ideas.  He's  no  better  than  one  of  them 
.'ere  infidels." 

When  Mrs.  Watson  knocked  at  Anthony  Bogers'  door,  a  deep  mellow  voice 
shouted,  ' '  Oome  in. "  It  was  the  vmce  of  Anthony  Bogers,  who  doubtless  thought 
it  was  some  one  with  a  pair  of  boeta  to  mend ;  for  he  was  a  shoemaker,  and  nearly 
all  his  customers  used  to  walk  quite  unoeremonioualy  tiisough  Mrs.  Dakin'a  liying 
room  and  straight  upstairs. 
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Mrs.  Watson  obeyed  and  entered. 

If  Anthony  Rogers  had  but  poseessed  white  hands  instead  of  rough  brown 
homy  ones  Mrs.  Watson  would  hare  felt  certain  she  was  in  the  presence  of  a  broken- 
down  gentleman. 

When  he  saw  who  it  was  he  had  bid  come  in,  he  rose  to  greet  her.  His  figure 
was  tall  and  erect,  almost  military  in  its  bearing,  well  formed  in  every  limb  and 
proportionately  broad.  His  brow  was  lofty,  and  his  hair  and  whiskers  quite  white,, 
though  otherwise  he  did  not  appear  to  be  old.  His  face  habitually  wore  a  strange 
mingled  expression  of  humour  and  melancholy,  as  though  some  great  tmsolved 
problem  or  bitter  disappointment  had  cast  dense  shadows  oyer  a  once  undimmed 
radiance  of  happiness,  like  the  shadows  of  a  mighty  oak  stretched  across  the  sunlit 
meadow. 

The  room  was  rather  large,  one  end  serring  for  sleeping  accommodation,  the 
^other  for  household  purposes ;  under  the  window  was  the  shoemaker's  *^  seat  \ "  by 
the  fire  near  the  window  was  an  arm  chair,  and  a  three-legged  table  covered  with 
papers  stood  opposite.  Everything  seemed  clean  and  tidy,  several  prints  hung  on 
the  walls,  and  altogether  the  room  possessed  a  home-like  appearance,  which  was 
greatly  heightened  by  the  fact  that  the  fioor,  where  not  covered  by  the  strips  of 
carpet  was  spotlessly  white. 

**  I  am  Mrs.  Watson,  and  I  believe  you  are  Anthony  Kogers.*' 

"  Ye?,  I  am.    Will  you  jjease  take  a  seat  P  * 

"Thank  you." 

Mrs.  Watson  had  not  as  yet  got  over  her  surprise  at  seeing  such  a  pereon  in  such 
a  place ;  for,  in  spite  of  his  hands,  his  leather  apron,  and  shabby  clothes,  she  was 
sure  he  wss  no  common  person.  She  was  quick  at  catching  the  subtle  meaning  of 
words,  but  was  not  quick  at  reading  dumb  symbols,  or  she  might  have  known 
sooner  he  was  one  of  nature's  genflemen — ^not  a  gentleman  by  birth  or  wealth, 
only  by  native  nobleness,  bat  unfortunately  lacking  one  essential  thing,  which 
deficiency  made  him  one-sided — ^incomplete. 

**  Can  I  do  anything  for  you  ?  " 

"  I  wish  to  kuow  if  you  were  ever  acquainted  with  any  one  of  the  naore 
Attenborough." 

"  •  Attenborough  P  '—Yes." 

"A  woman  of  that  name  died  in  the  workhouse  this  afternoon.  I  was  with  her 
when  she  died." 

"Indeed." 

Hid  voice  never  changed  its  tone.  Mrs.  Watson  began  to  think  he  could  not  be 
very  interested  in  the  name. 

"  And  she  has  left  a  little  girl  behind,  only  six  yeors  old." 

"In'leed,"  Still  no  change  of  tone,  Mrs.  Watson  by  this  time  beginning  to 
think  him  very  devoid  of  feeling. 

"  She  told  me  to  come  to  you,  so  I  suppose  it  is  the  same  person  you  knew,  or 
some'  relative." 

"  I  had  a  companion  once  of  that  name/'  hs  said,  "so  I  suppose  she  must  le 
his  wife." 

"But,  excuse  me,  she  was  much  younger." 
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"  Tea,  I  understand;  but  her  husband  was  mtich  older  tbaa  she,  and  I  was  older 
than  the  husband." 

"  She  did  not  wish  me  to  come  to  you  till  she  was  dead,  which  I  thought  was 
strange." 

*<  If  she  was  dying,  she  would  know  I  could  not  help  her ;  and  I  know  how 
sensitiye  she  always  was.  She  would  not  haye  liked  me  to  know  of  her  being 
there,  poor  thing." 

Mrs.  Watson  began  to  hare  hope,  his  heart  was  eyidently  softening. 

'*  She  told  me  to  ask  you  to  take  care  of  her  child." 

He  was  sQent  for  a  while ;  he  was  standing  leaning  on  the  table,  hia  clear 
grey  eyes  fixed  on  the  fire.  "What  did  she  mean?"  he  asked.  '*Did  she 
mean  for  me  to  bring  her  up  P  " 

**  I  suppose  so.  The  guardians  meet  to-monow ;  and  you  would  haye  to  put  it 
before  them,  if  you  are  willing.*' 

Mrs.  Watson's  speech  seemed,  to  startle  him;  the  colour  came  into  his  pale 
face,  and  his  hands  trembled. 

It  did  seem  a  startling  idea  to  propose  to  a  lone  man  that  he  should  adopt 
an  Ofphan  child,  almost  a  baby.  What  would  he  do  with  it  when  it  cried? 
Would  it  not  sadly  miss  the  tender  hands  of  a  woman  ? 

Minutes  fled  away,  and  still  he  stood  motionless  and  silent.  But  at  length  he 
said,  in  the  same  tone,  "J  will  have  it,** 


TO    TOILERS    IN   THE   MASTER'S    GARDEN. 
By  Ret.  Thomas  Islif. 


ToiLivo  in  our  Master's  garden, 

Spending  out  the  busy  day. 
Silent  oomes  the  heayexdy  Warden, 

Bean  our  choicest  plants  away. 
**  Why,"  we  pray,  with  grief  now  panting, 

"  Take  these  loyed  ones  from  our  eyes  P  " 
'*  I  am  but  your  flowers  transplanting. 

Ton  shall  see  them  in  My  skies ! " 

There  were  tesrs  on  these  sweet  flowers, 

Now  transferred  to  heayenly  dews; 
Ne'er  before  did  earth-born  showers 

Sparkle  with  such  radiant  hues. 
Here  are  smiles  all  bright  and  beauteous, 

Hushing  buds  which  there  were  pale ; 
Growths  of  life,  sincere  and  duteous, 

Whose  rich  colours  neyer  faiL 


Sayiour,  which  of  these  are  loyeliest 

In  this  garden  of  Thy  loye  P 
Of  these  flow'rets,  which  the  fairest  P 

Let  us  gather  them,  and  prore. 
"  Nay,"  He  sayeth,  "  let  them  rather 

Bloom  for  eyer  in  this  land ; 
All  are  dear  unto  My  Father, 

None  shall  pluck  them  from  His  hand. 

These  our  flowers  are  deathless  spirits, 

Countless  as  the  stars  of  heaven; 
Each  one  from  his  Lord  inherits 

The  sweet  joy  of  souls  forgiyen. 
They  shall  blossom  by  the  riyer, 

In  whose  crystal  depths  they  shine ; 
And  the  spoiler's  touch  shall  neyer 

Dare  to  mar  their  grace  dirine. 


Ill 
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JOHN  THE  BAPTIST. 

OW  eminently  does  the  strength  of  his  mind  and  the 
true  nobleness  of  his  spirit  appear  in  his  humUity  I 
He  was  a  popnlar  preacher — ^multitudes  attended 
his  ministry — all  the  country  people  from  Judea,  and 
crowds  from  Jerusalem  itself,  went  out  to  him  to  the 
wilderness.  But  what  effect  does  all  this  produce 
1  pon  him  ?  How  does  he  answer  to  those  who  imagined  he  might 
be  ibe  Messiah  himself  instead  of  His  herald P  "There  cometh  One 
mightier  than  I ;  He  must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease*^  This  is 
true  greatness,  and  we  are  no  longer  surprised  at  that  very  remarkable 
expression  used  concerning  him  by  the  angel  to  his  father  Zacharias : 
'*  He  shall  be  great  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord ;"  nor  when  the  Saviour 
afterwards  declares  that  ''there  was  none  greater  than  John  the 
Baptist."  How  deeply,  then,  ought  we  to  study  those  qualities,  and  how 
earnestly  aspire  to  the  attainment  of  those  graces  which  obtain  such 
high  praise  froin  the  highest  source  !  Q.  Q. 

EECLINING  AT  MEALS. 

The  earliest  notice  we  have  of  reclining  at  meals  is  in  Amos,  where 
the  prophet  inyeighs  against  those  *^  that  lie  upon  beds  of  ivory,  and 
stretch  themselves  upon  their  couches,  and  eat  the  lambs  out  of  the 
flock''  (Amos  vL  4).  Bedining  was  the  usual  posture  at  meals  in  the 
time  of  our  Lord,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  whenever  the 
expression  *'  sit  at  meat "  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  the  more  cor- 
rect translation  would  be ''  recline."  It  is  important  to  understand  this  : 
it  explains,  for  instance,  how  it  was  possible  for  the  woman  who  brought 
the  alabaster  box  of  ointment,  to  stand  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  behind  Him 
weeping,  and  to  '^  wash  His  feet  with  her  tears,"  as  He  *'  sat  at  meat " 
in  the  Pharisee's  house  (see  afternoon  lesson  for  March  18). 

Yan  Lennep  tells  us  that  there  is  abundant  evidence  from  history,  both 
sacred  and  pro&ne,  that  during  the  New  Testament  period  many  of  the 
Jews  had  conformed  to  the  luxurious  but  inconvenient  custom  of  taking 
their  meals  iu  a  reclining  attitude.  The  couch  is  referred  to  in  Mark  vii. 
4,  and  the  narratives  contained  in  Luke  vii.  38,  John  xi.  2,  and  xii.  8, 
clearly  imply  that  our  Lord  sometimes  reclined  while  eating,  so  that 
His  feet  lay  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  couch.  The  custom  was  general 
among  the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  and  was  perhaps  adopted  by  some 
Orientals  as  early  as  thaocoquests  of  Alexander,  and  the  reigns  of  his 
successors,  three  hundred  years  before  our  era.    The  table  was  usui^y 
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sqnkre  or  oblong,  aad  the  ooooh  wther  MmioirooUr,  m  aeen  among 
the  remsina  of  HeronlBiieam,  kt  the  Naples  Mnseam,  or  there  were 
thne  conohea.  m(  against  three  aidea  of  the  table,  leaving  one  aide 
(^>en  for  the  Berronts  to  set  on  the  food  and  attend  to  the  wants  of  the 
gnests.  Throe  peraone  nsnaUy  took  their  Beats  upon  e*ch  conch,  but 
thei«  wore  Bometimea  as  man;  as  foor  or  even  fire.'    Thej  reclined 


npon  their  left  elbows,  rapported  bj  onahbns,  the  feet  being  <<ztettded 
ontwardi]',  &nd  the  back  of  eaoh  gneat  tnmed  toward  his  next  ueighbonr. 
Tbe  faces  and  hands  thns  verged  toward  a  common  centre,  whore  was 
Bet  tho  diah  from  which  the;  all  partook  with  their  fingers,  acoording 
to  the  Oriental  mode.  Thna  we  can  nnderatuidhow  John,  the  beloved 
disciple,  leaned  npon  Jeene' bosom  (John  siii.  25),  and  how  it  was  practi- 
cable for  Jeans  to  hand  the  aop  to  either  of  the  disciples  (John  ziii.  26J. 
These  Eirrangements  were,  however,  inconvenient  and  clnmsy  compared 
to  the  simple  etjie  even  then  generally  prevalent  in  the  East.  The 
fijrmer  required  an  apartment  exoloaively  devoted  to  that  purpose,  like 
onr  own  dlning-roomi  Amang  the  Jews  it  appears  to  have  been  On 
npper  room  in  the  seoond  story  of  the  honse  (Uark  ziv.  15).  It 
wonld,  moreover,  aeem  that  thia  mode  was  adopted  only  on  occasion  of 
some  apeoial  entertainment,  for  it  ia  olladed  to  in  the  Gospel  narrative 
only  ia  snoh  a  connection  (Lake  vii.  8(> — US).  We  have  a  parallel  tc 
this  mingling  of  Oriental  and  Occidental  ooatoma  in  the  present 
practice  of  introdncing  a  table,  choire,  knivea  and  fiarka  at  a  feast 
where  Bnropeaue  are  invited."  IT. 
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MARGINAL  AIDS. 

Explanatory t  Biogrcqthical, 
Topographical,  Mcuinersand 
Custom.  Anecdotal  Illustra- 
tion, Black-board  Flan,  8[c, 

Kaioth  ih  Bamah. — 
Naioth  signifies  habitation, 
supposed  to  haye  been  the 
''huts  or  dwellings  of  a 
school  or  college  of  pro- 
phets oyer  which  Samuel 
presided."  For  its  con- 
nection with  Saul  see  chap. 
xix.  18-24. 

Nbw  Moojr.— This  was 
the  monthly  festiyal,  an.* 
nounced  by  the  sound  of 
silrer  trumpets  (Num.  x. 
10^,  on  which  rest  was  not 
enjoined,  but  additional 
seryices.  At  the  feast  all 
the  family  were  expected 
to  be  present.  As  kept  by 
such  a  man  as  Saul  the 
words  of  the  prophet 
were  applicable  (Isa.  i* 
14). 


lees  from  Naioth. 
inds  Jonathan, 
eels  death  near, 
east  of  new  moon, 
ield  talk. 
rieoHs  in  coyenant. 


Fbibitdship. — "  A  false 
friend  \a  like  the  shadow 
on  a  dial  plate,  which 
appears  in  fine  weather 
and  yanishes  at  the  ap- 
proach of  a  cloud."  It 
IS  like  the  eyergreen,  the 
same  all  the  year  round, 
yet  most  yalued  in  the 
winter,  when  the  flowers 
haye  bidden  us  fareweU, 
and  the  forest  trees  are 
bare. 

Clobbb  thav  a  Bbo. 
THBB.  —  Those  who  are 
clusely  related  in  body  may 
be  yet  far  off  in  spirit.  The 
Bldnr  Brolher  is  the  friend 
thatsticketh  closer  than  a 
'brother.  "Doctor,  what 
diall  I  do  ?  my  friends  are 
all  out  of  town."  *'  You 
may  haye  one  Friend," 
was  the  answer,  "  who  is 
neyer  out  of  the  way,  but 
ever  near  and  eyer  true. 
Jesus  is  the  best  friend  for 
ectfth  or  heayen." — Bowes. 


March  6.— Morninff . 

David  and  Jonathan. 

Beadino,  1  8am,  xx.  1—17.    Goldbn  Text,  Fiov. 

xyii.  24. 

David  had  brothers  (chap.  xvii.  12,  28),  but  tha 
story  of  the  first  brothers  has  been  often  repeated,  and 
shown  us  that  brothers  are  not  always  friends.  In 
Jonathan  he  found  a  true  friend.  A  good  friend  is  of 
the  Lord.  David  means  "beloved;"  Jonathan, 
**  whom  Jehovah  gave ;  '*  Jonathan  was  God's  gift  to 
His  beloved  tteryant  David. 


I.— David  telling  his  troubles  to  Jonathan. 

Vers.  1 — 3.  Telling  our  joys  doubles  them,  telling 
our  sorrows  divides  them.  Dayid  was  in  a  position 
of  great  poril,  felt  that  he  was  brought  to  a  spot  where 
we  shall  all  find  ourselves  some  day— one  mare  step 
and  then  death.  He  told  all  his  troubles  to  Jonathan. 
Flee  to  Jesus  in  trouble  and  tell  Him  all. 

II.-— David  seeking  help  from  Jonathan. 

Ver.  4^—10.  By  what  encouraged  ?  Compare 
with  the  "whatsoever"  of  Jonathan  the  "  whatso- 
ever'* of  Jesus  (John  xiv.  13).  The  kind  of  help 
sought.  The  plan  suggested  would,  he  felt,  bring  out 
Saul's  real  feelings  towards  him.  The  result  (yers. 
27 — 31)  showed  that  he  was  hot  far  wrong  when  he 
said  "There  is,'*  &c.  (ver.  3). 

III.— David  In  covenant  with  Jonathan. 

Vers.  11 — 16.  When  it  was  made.  Not  as  the 
previoQS  one  (chap,  xviii.  3),  in  the  day  of  David's 
triumph,  but  in  the  day  of  his  adversity.  Not  whea 
Jonathan  was  in  all  probability  ignorant  of  the  future 
of  his  friend,  but  when  aware  of  the  position  he 
woold  occupy.  (Com.  chap,  xxiii.  1^ — 18.) — ^These 
points,  bring  out  the  disinterestednesa  of  Jonathan,, 
and  reveal  how  unlike  he  was  to  his  father. 

IV.— David  greatly  loved  by  Jonathan. 

Ver.  17.  Note  the  measure  of  his  love,  not  *  *  body  *' 
bat  "soul,** — the  greatest  possible  measure — a  measure 
which  led  David  to  write  against  it  "wonderful" 
(2  Samuel  i.  26),  and  which  may  lead  us  to  think  of 
**The  Wonderful"  (Isa.  ix.  6),  the  measure  of  whose 
love  is  beyond  measure  (Eph.  iii.  19). 

What  David  found  in  Jonathan  we  may  find  m 
Jesus,  **  a  friend,*'  &c. — ^W.  H.  Whitbbbad. 
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Snv  —  H«AU>«— It  if 
not  mMttt  tluit  all  the 
mighty  deedf  enamented 
wer«  wrooffht  while  the 
diaoiplef  of  the  Baptiit 
looked  OS,  but  that  they 
■aw  many  miraclee  and 
heard  of  othen. 

BBtD    BHAXBV.  — •  Au 

emblam  of  an  inconstant 
man.  Wordtworth  saye, 
"  So  far  from  being  a  re&d 
ahaken  b^  the  wind  of  po- 
pular opmion,  John  was  a 
rockf  which  stood  un- 
moTed  though  beaten  by 
storms  of  suffering." 

Soft  Bumbvt. —  The 
light  thin  clothing  that 
wealthy  and  effeminate 
persons  frequently  wore. 
John  was  not  a  man  of  that 
kind.  His  exterior  was 
coarse,  his  character  was 
hardy,  his  virtue  was  firm. 

PuBLiCAKS.  —  Tax.ga. 
therers. 

BuBCTBD.  —  Not  that 
they  could  frustrate  His 
purposes,  but  merely  that 
they  Tidated  His  com- 
mands. 


Jolm's  Message. 
Art  Thou  He  ? 
Look  we  for  another  P 

Jeaus'  Answer. 
Tell  what  ye  hare 
Heard  and  seen. 

Jesns'  TeBtimony. 
Least  in  kingdom 
Greater  than  John. 

"Let  toublight  shinb.'' 
'^ohn  T.  36). — The  keeper 
of  the  Calais  lighthouse,  on 
its  being  suggested  that  the 
light  might  go  out,  said 
"  NeTerl  impossible! .  .  . 
Sometimes,  in  stormy  wea- 
ther, I  look  out  to  sea,  and 
feel  as  if  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  world  were  looking 
at  my  li^ht.  Go  out  ? — 
burn  dim  P — ^never  !  " 

GOBPBL   PBBi.CHBD    TO 

THE  PooB.— (Luke  yii.  22) 
—John  Wesley  always  pre- 
ferred the  middling  and 
lower  classes  to  thewealtby. 
He  said  *'  if  I  might  choose 
I  should  still,  as  I  hare 
done  hitherto,  preaeh  the 
gospel  to  the  poor.* 


March  6.— Aitomoon. 

Witness  of  Jesus  to  John. 

Reading  Luke  yu,  19 — 30.  Golden  Text,  7oAmt.  35. 
Befer  to  John's  imprisonment.  The  \isit8  of  His 
disciples  to  Him,  who  perhaps  doubt  about  Christ's 
Messiahship.  Although  no  deliyerance  was  wrought 
for  John,  yet  the  lesson  shows  what  John  did  to 
oonnteract  the  disciples'  doubts. 

I.-— An  Important  Question. 

Art  thou  He  P  The  inquiry  put  as  if  equally  inte- 
resting to  John  himself  and  his  disciples.  Divine 
truth  ie  equally  important  to  teachere  and  scholars. 
The  message  was  simple  and  direct.  Search  the 
Scriptures — "they  are  they  which  testify"  of  Christ. 
la  the  Lord  QUI  Saviour  t  He  says,  "  Come  unto  Me, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest.** 

We  should  seek  guidance  and  knowledge  from  Mim. 
who  gives  wisdom  (Psa.  czix.  18  {  Jas.  i.  6). 

II. — ^A  Decisive  Ansiver. 

Not  in  words,  but  in  acts  the  most  convincing, 
and  in  their  presence — ^those  of  the  kind  prophesied  of 
(Isa.  zxxy.  5,  6).  Christ  teaches  aU  who  are  willing  to 
learn  frotn  Sim,  Two  proofs  given  of  His  Messiah- 
ship.  (1)  Miracles.  Prophets  had  wrought  them 
(Marginal  Aids,  p.  118).  (2)  7^  poor  have  the  gospel 
preached  unto  them,  according  to  prophecy  (Isa.  bri.  1). 
Poor  had  always  been  overlooked  by  Pharisees  and 
philosophers.  No  system  had  attempted  to  instruct 
them  but  the  gospel,  which  is  suited  to  the  condition 
of,  manifests  God's  compassion  for,  and  brings  blessings 
to,  the  poor  which  make  them  happy  here  and  hereafter. 

Has  the  gospel  made  you  holy  and  happy  ?  Doubts 
should  make  us  inquire.  If  we  are  holier  and  happier 
for  what  we  know  of  the  gospel,  we  shall  have  no 
doubts. 

III.— Christ's  Opinion  of  John. 

The  people  about  Jesus  may  have  thought  John 
wanting  in  fimmess,  and  a  man  of  weak  faith.  Christ 
testifies  to  the  contrary.  He  was  not  easily  shaken. 
He  was  hardy  in  character,  firm  in  his  virtue,  prepared 
for  trials  and  privations, — ^just  such  a  man  as  was 
needed  to  introduce  the  Messiah.  More  than  a  prophet ; 
the  prophet  foretold  only,  John  introduced  Christ  to 
the  nation. 
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Saul's  Speab.  —  "I 
noticed  that  tke  sheik's 
tent  was  distingaishfd 
from  the  rest  by  a  tall 
spear  stuck  upright  in  the 
^[round  in  front  of  it ;  and 
it  is  the  custom  when  a 
party  is  out  on  an  excur- 
sion for  robbery  or  for  war 
that  when  they  halt  to 
rest  the  spot  where  the 
chief  reclines  or  sleeps 
is     thus     designated," — 

David  sPEAKiira  pbom 
^SB  HiLL-TOF. — **  Li  the 
taw,  dear,  mountain  air 
(of  Palestine)  sounds  are 
heard  with  much  greater 
distinctness  than  in  humid 
climates." 

HuifTxira  thb  Fabt- 
BIDGB. — *'  In  the  East  the 
fSslcon  is  employed  for 
this  purpose.  He  is 
launched  from  the  sports- 
man's  hand  and  swoops 
down  upon  his  victim 
like  an  eaffle  hasting  to 
ihe  prey.  There  is  some- 
thing almost  Satanic  in 
his  eyes,  and  in  the  fero- 
city with  which  he  drinks 
the  warm  life-blood  of  his 
victim." — Thompson, 

David  was  the  one 
poor  partridge  for  whom 
Saul  and  his  8,000  were 
hunting. 


leepof 

eoond  temptation   8 
to  A 

**^      ,      -  XT 

pear  taken  from     * 

peech  of  David  to 

in  confessed  by 

FOBBEABAJTCE.  —    Sir 

Sardley  Wilmot  being  told 
he  had  a  fair  opportunity 
of  taking  advantage  of  a 
bitter  enemv  repUed,  "I 
wiah.  not  to  plunder  him,but 
there  are  thin^^s  I  wish  to 
take  from  him— not  his 
honour,  his  wealth,  or  his 
life,  but  his  malice  and  ill- 
will." 

"ViCTOBT      OVBB    DUB 

8PIBIT,  does  nobody  any 
harm ;  no  lives  or  treasures 
are  sacrificed  teit,  but  only 
some  base  lusts." — Henry, 


March  13.— Morning. 

David's  Forbearance. 

Rbadino,  1  Samuel  xxvi.  5 — 25    Golden  Text, 

.  Prov,  xvi.  32. 

David  is  presented  in  our  lesson  as  a  ruler  over  the 
kingdom  of  self.    We  have  him 

I.— Tempted  to  slay  his  Enemy. 
.  Vers.  6—8.  This  not  the  Jirst  temptation  (chap, 
xxiv.).  He  resisted  the  first,  seemed  to  have 
turned  his  enemy  into  his  friend ;  result  showed 
that  he  had  only  taken  off  the  top  of  the  weed  of 
Saul's  enmity,  the  root  still  in  the  ground  of  his  heart 
now  springs  up  again.  Note  the  circumstaneea  under 
which  presented,  and  by  whom.  Abishai,  a  friend. 
**  A  man's  foes  of  his  own  household."  He  pointed 
out  (ver.  8)  what  God  had  done— it  must  surely  be 
providential;  and  what  he  proposed  to  do.  Would 
David  give  the  word  ? 

II.— Forbearing  to  slay  his  Enemy. 
Ver.  9 — 12.  His  refusal  is  marked  by  promptness. 
Had  he  paused  to  argue,  the  pause  might  liave  been 
fatal.  Was  this  second  seeking  to  slay  David  the 
reward  of  David's  first  forbearing  to  slay  Saul  I  First 
words  in  the  hour  of  temptation,  like  first  fruits,  tell 
the  character  of  the  tree.  His  refusal  revealed  loycUty 
(ver.  9),  faith  (ver,  10),  patience  (ver.  11),  wisdom 
(ver.  12). 

III.— 'Words  to  his  Enemy. 

Ver.  13—20.  Picture  Saul's  waking,  the  first 
voice  which  greets  his  ears  beuig  that  of  David. 
Notice  words  of  questioning  (ver.  18).  The  presence 
of  the  spear  and  cruse  in  his  hands  told  of  the  absence 
of  evil  from  his  hands.  Words  of  suggestion  (ver.  19). 
Words  of  appeal  (ver.  20). 

IV.— Confession  from  his  Enemy. 

Ver.  21 — 25.  As  to  his  own  sin — "  sinned,  played 
the  fool,  erred  exceedingly."  This  was  what  he  had 
doDe,  observe  what  be  would  no  more  do.  No  doubt 
honestly  meant  at  the  time,  just  as  are ' '  the  sorrows  and 
resolutions  of  many  into  whose  consciences  the  light 
has  for  a  time  fallen."  As  to  David' s  future  the  hand 
tliat  can  restrain  itself  from  doing  evil  things  is  the 
hand  of  which  we  may  prophesy  that  it  will  surely 
do  great  things. 

W.  H.  Whitbrbad. 
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Ovi  Of  TBI  PsAuma. 

—  Simon — «  man  otherwiie 
unknown — ^not  Simon  tha 
leper  (MmH,  xxn.  6). 

Sat  dowv,  xxcLiirsD 
(8«>e  page  111). 

A  WoKAV.— Otherwife 
unknown.      There   ia  no 

5 roof  that  the  wm  either 
iftrj   Magdalene  or   the 
sister  of  Laaanis  (John  zi. 

2). 

FiTI  HVVDBSD  Psif CB. 
— Boman  pence,  denarii, 
each  worth  7id.;  alto- 
gether ahout  £16. 

Ko  Watbb  »ob  Mt 
Fbbt.— As  the  Orientals 
wore  sandals  their  feet  be- 
came hot,  blistered  and 
dusty  with  walking,  and  to 
wa«b  them  was  one  of  the 
first  daties  of  hospitality 
(Oen.  XTiii.  4;  zix.  2; 
zliii.24). 

KiBS. — ^The  enstomary 
salutation  in  the  East  eren 
among  men  (Qen.  xxxiii. 
4;  Ezod.  XTiii.  7).  Not 
to  kiss  a  guest  was  an 
insult. 

AvoiVT.  See  Buth  iii. 
3  ;  a  Sam.  zii.  20;  xiy.  2 ; 
Psalm  xxiii.  6. 


I 


8 


THE 
inner's  Friend. 

eeks  and 

aTes  the  Lost. 


A  great  monarch  was 
accustomed  on  certain 
occasions  to  entertain  all 
the  beffgars  of  the  city. 
Around  him  were  placed 
bis  courtiers,  all  dotaed  in 
rich  apparel;  the  beggars 
sat  at  the  same  table  in 
their  rags  of  poverty.  On 
one  occasion  a  courtier 
having  spoiled  his  silken 
apparel,  put  on  the  rags  of 
a  beggar,  and  he  saw  the 
king's  face  as  well  as  if  he 
had  worn  his  scarlet  and 
fine  linen.  If  you  cannot 
come  to  Jesus  as  a  saint 
e(nne  as  a  sinnpr,  come 
with  simple  faith  to  Him, 
and  you  shall  receive  joy 
and  peace. 


March  18, -Afternoon.    . 

The   Sinner's    Friend. 

Luke  vii.  36 — 60,]  [Goldex  Tbxt,  Luke  xix.  10, 

Be  prepared  to  give  other  Scriptare  references  to  tl  & 
cuttomfl  mentioned  in  yar,  44 — 46.  Bring  out  the 
following  instances : — 

'  I. — ^Sincere  Penitence. 

Seen  in  the  woman.  It  does  not  appear  how  she 
was  brought  to  feel  the  sinfulness  of  her  past  course,  but 
that  she  did  feel  it  is  evident.  She  came  to  Jesus 
weeping.  She  had  probably  heard  His  institictions — 
seen  His  kindness  to  those  whom  the  Pharisees  de- 
spised.  See  the  expression  of  her  grateful  lore  (ver  38) . 

II. — Proud  Self-RlghteousneEs. 

Seen  in  Simon.  He  invited  Jesus  to  his  house  more 
to  obtain  gratification  for  himself,  than  to  express 
respect  to  the  Saviour.  Begarded  the  woman  with  the 
utmost  scorn;  indulged  in  prejudice  against  Jesus 
because  He  permitted  her  to  touch  Him.  Christ's 
argument  with  him  indicates  that  he  had  thought 
but  very  little  of  his  own  sinfulness  and  need  of 
pardoning  mercy.  His  conduet  towards  Christ  mani- 
fested anything  but  love  (ver.  44 — 46). 

III. — Christ's  Compassion. 

Not  only  permitted  the  woman  to  approach  Him,  but 
while  He  remonstrated  with  Simoc  He  kindly  ex- 
plained the  motive  of  the  woman's  conduct.  He  &pdke 
of  her  love  in  the  company  of  those  who  despised  her 
most.  How  comforted  she  must  haye  been !  If  the 
conduct  of  Simon  had  discouraged  her,  He  who  had 
seen  and  known  all  her  offences,  who  only  had  the 
power  to  forgive  and  save,  pronounced  pardon.  Gave 
her  two  assurances  (ver.  48,  60).  So  great  is  the 
Hedeemer*s  compassion. 

Lesson. — Never  be  ashamed  or  afraid  to  acknow- 
ledge yourselves  sinners  against  God.  Beware  of 
pride  and  self-righteousness.  Seek  every  opportunity 
of  showing  love  and  gratitude  to  so  gracious  a 
Saviour. 

Questions. — "What  customs  are  alluded  to  ?  How 
did  the  woman  show  her  penitence  ?  In  what  way- 
were  Simon's  self- righteousness  and  pride  manifested? 
How  did  Chribt  make  His  great  compassion  appear  ? 
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MotrvT  GiLBOA. —  A. 
range  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Plain  of  Ksdraelon, 
or  valley  of  Jezreel.  This 
Talley  ''is  tlie  naturally 
provided  battle*  ground  of 
PaJestine." 

Abchbsb. — ^From  the 
•earliest  times  the  bow  was 
employed  in  the  chase  and 
in  battle.  Among  the  Jews 
captains  and  kings*  sons 
used  it  (1  Sam.  xviii.  4 ; 
"2  Sam.  i.  22) ;  the  tribe  to 
which  Saal  belonged,  Ben* 
jamin,  were  expert  in  its 
use  (1  Chron«  xii.  2). 

PlSCREPi-VCIBB  IB^THE 

Accounts  ov  Saul's 
Death. —  Compare  with 
1  Chron.  x. :  1  Sam.  xxxi. 
a— 6;  2  Sam.  1. 1—10.  "The 
precise  way  in  which  he 
died  cannot  be  affirmed 
with  certainty.  .  .  .  . 
Certainly  he  asked  his 
armour-bearer  to  put  him 
out  of  his  misery,  but 
found  him  unwilung  to 
touch  the  Lord's  anointed. 
Xhen  he  seems  to  have 
fidlen  on  his  own  sword, 
the  armour-bearer  follow- 
ing his  example.  And 
Tery  possibly,  ere  life  was 
quite  extinct,  the  wild 
AmaJekite  came  up  and 
finished  the  work." 


DIED  ON  THE 
Bjad  day  for  Israel. 
A  Irchers  wound  Saul. 
T'he  last  request. 


T 
L 
E 


he  Philistines  triumph 
oyalty  of  men  of  Jabesh 
md  of  self-will. 


FIELD. 


Teb  Last  Moseivo 
ov  Saul's  Lipb. — *'  In 
experimenting  on  the 
chemical  agency  of  light 
we  find  that  there  are 
certain  circumstances  un 
der  which  the  yery  rays 
of  the  sun  itself  falling 
on  an  object  will  make  its 
colour  Mack.  Such  must 
haye  been  the  effect  of  the 
morning  on  SauL" 


Maroh  20.— Mornina;. 

Death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan. 

Reading,  1  Chron,  x.        Golden  Text,  2  Sam,  i.  23. 

Dayid'd  words  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  10)  proyed  to  be 
prophetic,  **  He  shall  descend,'*  &c.  Our  lessoir  about 
one  who  died  on  the  battle  field. 

I.— Slaying  of  the  Sons  of  Saul. 

Yer.  1 — 2.  Of  whom  Jonathan  was  chief.  He 
still  shared  the  falling  fortunes  of  his  father.  His 
wonderful  loye  to  Dayid  neyer  for  a  moment  blinded 
him  to  filial  duty.  This  side  of  death  "  they  were 
not  diyided."  Be  he  what  he  may,  come  to  him  what 
may,  a  father  is  a  father  still. 

II.~Sulcide  of  Saul. 

Yer.  3 — 7.  Suicide  one  who  kills  himself,  dies 
by  his  own  hand.  Such  was  Saul.  A  suicide  in  two 
senses,  the  first  common  to  eyery  sinner  (Hos.  xiii. ' 
9).  Taking  away  life  because  of  its  misery  does  not 
lessen  but  only  increases  it.  Think  of  his  last  reqtteat, 
his  last  thought^  his  last  act,  AU  thought  for  hi3 
body,  none  for  his  soul. 

in.— Stripping  the  Garments  from  Saul. 

Yer.  8 — 10.  This  but  one  of  seyeral  acts,  all  ol 
which  manifested  the  Philistines*  triumph  oyer  their 
foe.  AU  that  was  left  of  Saul  was  in  their  hands. 
The  head  carried  in  procession  was  perhaps  the  great 
retribution  for  the  fsM  of  their  champion  at  Gath 
(1  Sam.  zyii.  64).  One  of  the  race  whom  he  had 
spared  takes  his  crown  (2  Sam.  i.  10). 

lY.— Seizing  the  Body  of  Saul. 

Yer.  11,  12.  By  whom?  Why?  We  are  too 
prone  to  remember  injuries,  too  apt  to  forget  kind- 
nesses (1  Sam.xi.).  Compare  (2  Sam.  i.  15;  ii.  4—7). 

Y.— Self-wlU  the  Ruin  of  Saul, 

Yer.  13,  14.  Note  how  "his  sin  found  him  out." 
Doing  our  own  will  always  wretchedness,  doing 
God's  will  always  blessedness.  Illustrate  by  contrast : 
Paul,  and  his  last  recorded  words  about  his  soul 
(2  Tim.  i.  12 ;  iy.  6—8). 

Dayid*s  words  concerning  Saul  after  his  death  are 
of  a  piece  with  all  said  about  him  during  his  life,  and 
teach  us  neyer  to  perpetuate  injuries. 

W.  H,  Whitbread. 
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BULBB   OV    TBS    STVA.- 

ooeuB.— One  of  tbote  who, 
M  man  of  credit  and  pietf, 
were  selected  in  erery 
town  to  direct  the  worship 
in  the  sj^nagog^ae,  and  to 
govern  its  &airs. 

Davgetsb  about 
TwBLYB. — After  that  ag^, 
abcordinfc  to  Jewish  custom, 
she  would  have  no  longer 
been  called  liHU  (Mark 
T.  22) — she  would  be 
spoken  of  aa  a  jovng 
woman. 

Bbwailbd. — Aw7  loud 
mourning,  made  bj  mends 
and  persons  hired  for  the 
purpose.  Customary  ^  to 
mourn  thus  up  to  the  time 
of  burial  (Jer.  ix.  17;  Amos 
T.  16;  John  zL  19,  81 
—33). 

Slbbpeth.— That  He 
might  make  them  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  reality  of  the 
miracle;  or  He  might 
intend  to  remind  them  of 
tiie  true  nature  of  death. 
It  was  but  OS  a  sleep 
(John  xi.  11;  1  Thess. 
iv.  13—16). 

Laughed  . — ^Budely  and 
contemptuously  ridiculed 
what  He  had  said. 


OWEROF  FAITH 
oor  girl  dying, 
arentsought  Christ. 
OWEROF  JESUS. 
ut  out  scomers. 
roved  His  Divinity. 
UT       FAITH      fN 
CHRIST. 


Illxtstbatiohs. —  Eli- 
jah raised  a  dead  young 
man,  but  he  cried  unto 
Jehovah,  Ac.  (1  Kings  xviL 
21,  22).  EusEA  broug^ht 
the  son  of  the  Shunammite 
to  life,  but  he  did  it  by 
praying  to  the  Lord  (2 
Sines  iv.  33).  Pbtbb 
kneSed  down  and 
I  prayed  before  he  restored 
borcas  (Acts.  ix.  40). 
Chbist,  as  Lord  of  life 
and  death,  tak^  hold  of  the 
maiden,  and  tpeaks  with 
tenderness  and  authority^ 
and  her  spirit  returns. 


March  20.— Aftemoon. 

The  Daughter  of  Jairus. 

Bbaddto,  LyJeeym.  41—56.    (Joldbn  Text,  ver.  64. 

The  teaching  must  centre  round  the  miracle  specially 
named,  treating  the  healing  of  the  woman  (ver.  43 
— 48)  as  we  go  along.    Picture— 

I^— Sorromr  In  the  Home. 

The  chief  presiding  officer  of  the  synagogue  at 
Capernaum  has  an  only  child,  the  light  of  his  home— 
dying.  No  other  bright  face  to  occupy  her  place 
should  she  be  really  taken  away'.  Sorrow  indeed ! 
Hard  to  bear  without  Christ. 

IL— SoxToiiir  taken  to  Jesus. 

Trouble  often  sends  people  to  Christ  who  would 
otherwise  not  go  at  all.  The  ruler  no  doubt  knew 
of  others  whom  Chiist  had  blessed.  He  would  ask 
His  help.     *'  Helping  others,  0  help  me ! " 

IIL— A  Lesson  by  the  Way. 

A  woman  reduced  to  a  yexy  pitiable  state  of 
deep  poverty  by  her  affliction.  Bhe  seeks  Jesus 
and  is  healed.  The  ruler  when  he  saw  her 
would  learn  that  his  was  not  the  only  case  of  sorrow, 
and  he  would  be  encouraged.  What  sorrows  there 
are  now  to  be  soothed !  ainful  souls  to  be  healed ! 

IV.— Sorrowful  Message  from  Home. 

Worst  fears  realized.  The  suggestion  of  the  mes- 
sengers, **  Trouble  not,"  &c.  Jesus  comforts  him. 
The  heavier  our  trouble  the  greater  His  sympathy— 
the  more  precious  He  is. 

v.— The  Return  Home  with  Jesus. 

The  mourners  laughed  and  scorned  Jesus.  They 
could  see  the  child  was  really  dead.  What  Jesus  did. 
His  tender  words,  "Talitha,  cumi,"  ♦.«.,  "Little 
maid,  arise."  The  witnesses  to  this  wonderful 
miracle.    The  awed  parents. 

Lessons. — Bring  every  want  and  sorrow  to  Jtiw, 
Do  not  he  the  least  superstitiotis.    Come  boldly  to  Eim, 
like  the  leper  (Matt.  viii.  2).     Tell  yratef idly  of  what 
Jesus  does  for  you.    Save  faith  like  the  ruler  y  without 
which  it   is  impossible  to  please   the  Author    and 
Finisher  of  our  faith. 


ODTLINE  LESSONS, 
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OiBBOV.  —  Situate  six 
and  a  half  milea  from 
Jerusalem,  in  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin.  There  the  old 
fadedand vom  tabemade 
was  still  standing. 

Wisdom.— The  wisdom 
Solomon  sought  was  not 
wisdom  in  spiritual  things 
^leart-reliffion— of  which 
his  father  had  so  large  a 
measure,  but  '*  that  of 
which  he  had  abeady 
enough  to  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  its 
increase — ^practical  wisdom, 
sagacity,  clearness  of  judg- 
ment and  intellect  in  the 
administration  of  justice, 
and  in  the  conduct  of 
public  affairs,  with  an 
aptitude  for  the  acquisition 
and  use  of  the  higher 
branches  of  philosopmcal 
knowledge,  natural  and 
moral,  which  constituted 
the  learning  of  his  age. 


March  27.— Momiag. 
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rNOiAionos 


HvKiLiTT. — ^Wise  men 
know  their  own  ignorance, 
and  are  ever  ready  to  learn. 
Michael  Angelo  was  found 
by  the  Cardinal  Famese 
walking  in  solitude, 
amid  the  ruins  of  the 
Coliseum,  and  when  he 
expressed  his  surprise  the 
great  artist  answered,  '*I 
go  yet  to  school  that  I 
may  continue  to  learn." 


Solomon's  Prayer  for  Wisdom. 

Eeadino,  1  Kififfs  iii.  1 — 16.  Golden  Text,  ver.  9. 
The  beginning  of  a  new  reign  a  trying  time.  Would 
be  more  so  to  Solomon  than  to  David.  Circumstances 
of  his  early  life  so  different.  Nursed  in  the  lap  of 
luxury ;  knew  nothing  of  the  discipline  of  trial  (read 
TucVb  "  First  Three  Kings  of  Israel,"  part  ii.,  p.  83). 
Still  God  had  giyen  him  a  work  to  do,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  it  says  in  effect,  **  What  can  I  give  you 
to  help  you  to  do  it  ? " 

I. —The  OfTer  made  to  Solomon. 

Ver.  3 — 5.  When  he  had  made  an  offering  to 
God,  God  makes  an  offer  to  him.  He  had  shown  no 
stint  in  what  he  had  given  to  Gk)d,  God  shows  none  in 
His  offer  of  a  gift  to  him.  When  ?  Night — the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign.  Sow  ?  In  a  dream.  What  ? 
One  likely  to  bring  out  his  real  character. 

II.— The  Request  made  by  Solomon. 

Ver.  6—9.  The  acknowledgment  made  in  the  request. 
Before  he  asks  anything  for  himself  he  thanks  God  for 
what  He  had  given  to  his  father.  The  spirit  manifest  in 
the  request.  Shows  that  the  subject  of  his  work  had 
been  the  theme  of  his  thought.  Eeveals  humility,  "  a 
little  chUd,"  **a  great  people."  Read  Prov.  xv.  14. 
Contrast — Absalom  (2  Sam.  xv.  4).  The  subject  of  the 
request.  Wisdom  to  govern.  *'  He  showed  his  wisdom 
by  asking  for  wisdom." 

III.— The  blessing  conferred  on  Solomon. 

What  he  asked  (ver.  11,  12).  Note  in  what  measure. 
Read  chap.  iv.  29.     More  than  he  asked  (ver.  13,  14). 

What  God  said  in  a  dream  to  Solomon  He  says 
in  His  word  to  us  (Matt.  vii.  7).  What  Solomon 
needed  "^e  need.  Each  one  of  us  enters  this  world  a 
little  child  in  the  midst  of  a  great  people.  Shall  we 
ask  for  wisdom,  heavenly  wisdom,  **  Christ  the  wis- 
dom of  God  "  P  (Prov.  iv.  7  ;  Job  xxviii.  28 ;  1  Cor. 
i.  24).  We  shall  receive  what  we  ask  (Prov.  ii.  6; 
Jas.  i.  6),  more  than  we  ask  (Matt.  vi.  33).  Close 
the  lesson  with  verses,  **A  king  for  earthly  wisdom 
prayed"  (Whately's  Evidences,  page  82). 

W.  H.  Whitbeead, 
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Thi  Fiovmxs  ov 
Zacbabiab  drcM^  in 

priattly  garmentf,  offering 

theinoenM. 

Mabt,  the  young  wo- 

man,  finging  her  trasifiu 

JoBVPH,  obedient  to  the 
heeTenly  Tuion. 

SiKSOV,  iged  jna 
doTont  (holding  a  babe). 

JoHV  BAFTini  atrance- 
ly  dreaaed,  apeaking  ma 
aionaing  meaaage  to  the 
erowda.  ^  .     , 

Jmub    niaing    Jairut* 
daughter   ahonld  be  pic-  | 
tured. 

Eastbbit  Kha».— **A 
Ehan  ia  a  low  atructure, 
built  of  rough  atonea,  and 
generally  onW  a  single 
story  -in  height.  It  oon- 
aiata  for  the  moat  part  of  a 
square  enclosure,  in  which 
tiie  cattle  can  be  tied  up 
in  safety  for  the  night,  and 
an  arched  recess  for  the 
accommodation  of  travel' 
lera.  The  leetoan,  or 
paved  floor  of  the  recess,  ia 
raised  a  foot  or  two  above 
the  level  of  the  courtyard, 
which  waa  occupied  by  the 
cattle,  servants,  Ac.'* 

CHILDJE8U8. 
graee,  or   DiYme 

favour. 
righUoutne$8f    or 

piety. 
exetllencef  or  vir- 
tue. 
toUdom,  or  know- 
ledcre. 
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POVSKTT  AND    ToiL. — 

**  The  founder  of  the  Bua- 
eian  empire  left  his  palace 
and  capital,  the  seductive 
pleasures,  and  all  the  pomp 
and  royalty,  to  acquire 
the  art  of  shipbuilding  in 
the  dockyard  of  a  Dutch 
seaport.  He  learned  it  that 
he  might  teach  it  to  his 
subjects;  he  became  a 
servant  that  he  might  be  a 
better  master,  and  lay  in 
Buasia  the  foundation  of  a 
neat  naval  power.  Yet 
little  as  men  think  of 
Jesus,  lightly  as  they  es- 
teem Him,  a  far  greater 
sight  is  here  I 


OUTLmS  LESSONS. 

M«rdh  27— Afternoon. 

Review  of  the  Quarter's  Lessons. 

John  and  Jesus  are  the  two  prominent  per- 
aons  in  this  quarter's  lessonB.  We  should  not  regard 
them  ai  contrasted,  but  as  related,  or  compared.  The 
one  may  help  to  set  out  the  strong  points  of  the  other ; 
but  all  comparisonB  only  serve  to  impress  the  supe- 
riority of  Jesus. 

Central  Thought  of  Review. 

Each  man  has  }us  own  work,  for  whicli  he  is  fitted 
by  God ;  but  in  God's  plan  one  man's  work  fits  into 
another  man's ;  so  we  carry  out  God's  purpose  if  we 
each  do  our  little  piece  faithfully. 

I. — John  and  Jesus— their  Parents. 

Zaoharias,  Elisabeth,  Mary,  and  Joseph,  each 
present  features  of  character  worthy  of  study.  Zacha- 
rias  may  illustrate  hesitating  faith  ;  Elisabeth,  quiet 
trust;  ifary,  ardent  piety;  and  Joseph,  full  sub- 
missive obedience. 

Impress  the  value  of  good  parents.  Illustrate 
Timothy.  Our  after  life  so  greatly  depends  on  our 
having  good  parents  and  teachers  in  our  early  life. 

II.— John  and  Jesus— their  Birth-time. 
"Wonderful  incidents  connected  with  both.     Kecall 

them.  « 

Impress  especially  that  the  babe  Jesus  waa  to  brmg 
"  glory  to  God,  peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  to  men ; " 
thu  He  did  by  being  a  Savuntr  from  sin, 

III.— John   and    Jesus— their   Childhood. 

Note  the  places  where  each  grew  np.  Little 
known  of  John's  childhood.  Jesus  as  a  child  was 
obedient,  ready  to  learn,  and  beautiful  in  character. 
Impress  how  his  life  shows. that  he  studied  the 
Scriptures  as  a  boy.  And  when  young  he  won  every- 
body's good  will. 
IV.— John  and  Jesus— their  Preaching. 

They  used  the  same  words  as  their  text ;  but  put 
the  emphasis  on  different  parts  of  the  sentence.  John 
said  *^  Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of  hehven  is  at 
hand."  Jesus  said,  "Eepent,  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  at  hand,"  ^      ,  xv 

Impress  the  Gospel  message  is  always  the  same ; 
it  is  the  persuasive  message  of  God's  love,  bowing 
men's  hearts. 

v.— John  and  Jesus -their  Mutual  Wit- 
ness. 

John  pointed  to  Jesus  as  "Lamb  of  God,"  Jesus 
spoke  of  John  as  **  more  than  a  prophet." 

Impress f  each  had  his  life-work.  John  was  fierald' 
inff  ;  Jesus  was  healing^  saving, 

KoBERT  Tuck,  B.A. 
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MiiBt  ®tte  can  iro. 

BtREV.  W.  M.  STATHAM, 

ONE  of  us  like  to  see  destraction  i  Ecolesiastes  says, 
'*  One  sinner  destroyeih  mach  good."  Even  where 
the  works  of  man  are  concerned^  we  grieve  over 
desolation  and  rain!  When  city  and  cathedral 
perish  in  the  Lisbon  earthquake, — ^when  the  palace 
of  the  Lonvre  is  wrecked  and  despoiled  in  Parisian 
revelation, — wherever  the  glories  of  architectare  or 
the  riches  of  genias  are  laid  waste,  the  heart 
weeps  over  the  charred  walls  and  the  irrestorable  wreck !  The  instinct 
of  preservation  is  in  ns  all,  and  even  if  the  rains  be  but  cold  stone 
walls  or  ancient  parchments,  we  feel  a  sense  of  pensive  grief !  How 
mach  more  is  this  the  case  in  matters  of  haman  life,  in  questions  that 
touch  the  heart  and  the  mind!  Palaces  may  be  built  again,  but 
Alexandrian  libraries  and  Louvre  pictures  cannot  be  restored! 
Aqueducts  and  bridges,  wrecked  by  war,  may  give  place  to  costlier  and 
more  convenient  structures ;  but  a  noble  reputation  and  a  poor  girl's 
honour,  these  once  lost  are  lost  for  ever  I  Alas  that  there  should  be 
so  many  destructionists  at  work !  not  wreckers  as  of  old,  showing  false 
lights  upon  our  sea-coasts,  but  wreckers  of  immortal  souls — -men  whom 
no  sorrows  touch,  no  alarms  affright,  no  warnings  check,  no  judgment- 
seat  appals  1 

We  think  of  these  things  sadly  enough,  as  they  are  connected 
with  the  multitude.  We  speak  of  the  criminal  classes,  the  gay 
classes,  the  infidel  classes,  the  vicious  classes.  The  word  of  God  takes 
another  broader  generalization,  and  speaks  of  the  destructive  classes, 
and  calls  our  attention  to  this  fact,  ^^  O  Israel,  thou  hast  destroyed 
thyself."  It  will  be  seen  that  that  is  the  clear  testimony  of  the 
word  of  God.  This  constitutes  guilt.  This  is  the  ground  of  con- 
demnation. The  soul!  oh!  think  of  that;  what  capacities  of 
knowledge,  even  the  knowledge  of  the  living  God !  What  vast  sea- 
depths  of  emobion,  currents  of  love  and  trust,  which  flow  away  from 
the  designed  channel,  and  find  no  home  in  Qod !  What  instincts 
of  truth  ajid  reverence  and  righteousness,  designed  to  lead  us  to  the 
April,  1881.  e 
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reoeption  of  God's  word,  and  the  recognition  of  God's  claims  upon  us  ! 
Yes,  look  into  the  fallen  being  once  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  say  if 
sin  is  not  self-destruction.  Personal  sin  has,  Samson-like,  shaken  the 
pillars  of  the  divine  temple,  and  brought  the  rich  carvings  and  mould- 
ings and  columns,  all  covered  with  heavenly  tracery,  to  the  ground. 
Again  and  again  we  meet  with  inspired  sentences  like  this, — ^*  He  that 
sinneth  against  Me  wrongeth  his  own  soul.''  What  awful  power 
resides  in  the  independent  will  and  the  nnregenerate  heart  of  man  1 
That  destruction  is  desecrating  the  intended  dwelling-place  of  Deity. 
That  destruction  is  taking  the  golden  vessels  as  of  old  from  the  altar 
of  the  heart,  and  giving  the  temple  over  to  idolatry  and  lust.  That 
destruction  is  searing  the  conscience,  perverting  the  affections,  poison- 
ing the  imagination^  prejudicing  the  judgment,  and  ruining  the  soul. 
Can  the  dual  words  be  more  conclusively  true^-destruction  and  misery  ? 
See-- 

The  Might  op  Evil  Influence. 
Mark  the  "  one  "  and  the  "  much."  We  may  confine  the  corrupt  body 
in  the  tomb,  consign  it  to  its  native  earth,  and  check  the  infection 
of  corruption.  But  we  cannot  do  this  with  the  imregenerate  souL 
One  solitary  sinner,  seemingly  like  a  speck  upon  creation,  "  destroyeth 
much  good."  What  analogies  await  us  P  One  slight  inlet  of  poison  to 
the  blood  spreads  death  through  all  the  frame.  The  cut  of  the  finger 
in  dissecting,  or  the  inbreathing  of  a  grain  of  an  infected  substance 
t'lrough  the  nostrils,  produces  death.  One  slight  spark,  inadvertently 
let  faJil  on  inflammable  matter,  seta  the  whol^  of  Chicago  in  a  blaze. 
One  small  ahip  brings  cholera  and  pestilence  into  our  empire.  So 
words  and  deeds  and  looks  live  on  and  multiply  themselves.  We 
cannot  stay  them ;  the  spark  has  lightied  the  prairie,  and  who  shall  save 
the  cattle,  or  the  settlers'  homes  P  The  magnitude  of  influence  ought 
to  make  the  most  careless  think.  You  know  how  the  demagogue  may 
atir  the  mad^  passions  of  his  auditory,  till  the  flre  of  revolution 
or  the  sword  of  revolt  may  appear  like  heroisms  of  life !  Yon 
know  how  the  infidel  in  the  workshop  may  caricature  the  Christian 
creed,  till  the  youth  sees  no  wrong  in  harlotry,  no  need  for  prayer ! 
You  knoTV«how  the  gay  profligate  may  poison  the  lad  he  has  companion- 
ship with  by  lending  him  French  novels,  and  filling  his  conversation 
with  sceptioE^  thoughts,  so  wrecking  a  Other's  hopes,  and  breaking 
a  mother's  heart.  Surely  you  have  not  lived  so  long  in  the  world  as 
not  to  know  the  terrible  might  of  one  sinner's  influence.  Achan,  we 
read,  troubled  the  whole  camp  of  Israel.  And  we  know  how  Ahithophel 
helped  to  ruin  Absalom.  How  many  sighs  one  bad  man  awakens  !  how 
many  hopes  he  ruins  I  how  many  graves  he  digs  !  And  if  a  man  is 
xot  tjpir  Christ. he  is  against  Him  ;  if  he  is  not  pure  he  is  polluted; 
if  he  is  not, a  friend  he  is  an  enemy  of  God.  We  may  tremble  before 
the  extremes  of  pernicious  influence.  We  may  be  ready  to  argue  that 
if  not  Christians  we  are  neutrals,  and  that  it  would  grieve  us  to  the 
heart  to  wrong  one  soul.     But  the  question  is  not  what  we  consciously, 
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but  what  we  unconscioaslj  do.  The  lazy  stream,  if  it  runs  the  wrong 
way,  is  as  much  bearing  on  its  bosom  the  debris  of  the  forest  as  the 
rushing,  boiling  torrent.  And  it  is  the  steady  current  of  our  life  which 
is  bearing  with  it  influences  that  affect  the  lives  around  us.  Scrip- 
ture thus  speaks  of  one  man — the  question  rises  to  our  hearts,  "  Is  it  I P 
Lord,  is  it  I P  '*  And  the  answer  comes  in  clear>cut  speech,  '^  He  that 
is  not  with  Me  is  against  Me."  You  may  look  rather  upon  the  good 
you  neglect  than  upon  the  harm  you  do.  But  God  sees  both.  It  is 
the  inspired  testimony  of  His  word. 

The  Excuses  which  ake  mads. 

Certain  euphemisms  of  speech  have  been  invented  for  sin.     It  is 
called  ignorance,  as  though  if  a  man  knew  better  he  would  be  sure  to  do 
better — as  though  the  root  of  sin  were  in  his  head,  rather  than  in 
his  will  and  his  heart.      It  is  called  tendency,  as  though  a  man  could 
not  help  obeying  the  impulses  of  his  nature,  as  though  the  horses  in 
the  chariot  had  no  curb  or  bit  sufficient  to  restrain,  and  as  though  the 
heady  racers  bore  the  charioteers  helplessly  along.    It  is  called  contrast 
by  some  of  the  Continental  school,  and  is  supposed  to  have  analogies  in 
every  part  of  nature — darkness,  light ;  cold,  heat ;  attraction,  repulsion  ^ 
pleasure,  pain ;  health,  sickness.   These  are  supposed  to  be  the  explana- 
tion of  sin.    This  is  indeed  to  apologize  for  sin  as  a  means  to  an  end. 
Scripture  would  in  vain  ask  us  to  shed  tears  for  non-accountability. 
Such  sin  would  only  be  the  transition  stage  to  a  new  life.    The  Christian 
doctrine  is  that  the  new  life  must  have  its  root  in  penitence.     The 
Bible  speaks  of  the  great  spiritual  change  which  it  requires,  but 
according  to  some  theologians  this^  would  be  only  progression  from 
darkness  and  weakness  into  gradual  light  and  strength. 

Apologies  for  sin,  therefore,  are  both  moral  and  metaphysical,  popular 
and  philosophical.  Kone  of  us  can  fail  to  see  that  the  popular 
apologies  for  the  most  part  do  a  desolating  work.  The  Bible  speaks 
of  the  guilt  and  grossness,  and  danger  and  condemnation  of  personal 
sin ;  it  declares  emphatically  that  *^  we  must  give  account  to  God  for  the 
deeds  done  in  the  body,  whether  they  have  been  good  or  whether  they 
have  been  evil."  Are  the  young  likely  to  think  so,  if  they  find  in  the  popii- 
lar  novel  fine  sentiments  covering  over  frail  conduct — ^if  they  see  that  the 
plaudits  of  the  refined  are  given  to  stage  plays  which  reproduce  the 
ages  of  libertinism  and  viceP  If  men  hear  no  condemnation  of  sin. 
what  wonder  if  they  come  to  think  it  a  term  of  theology,  a  question  of 
mere  creed  P  '*  I  have  sinned ! "  Does  that  never  ring  in  your  heart, 
my  brother,  as  the  truest  thing  to  consciousness  that  ever  was  said  P 
Let  the  conscience  be  but  touched  by  the  Spirit  of  God  and  enlightened 
by  the  word  of  God,  and  all  flimsy  sophistries  are  but  like  spiders'  webs. 
The  atonement  will  be  a  **  pass^  **  doctrine  during  the  sin- apologetic 
eras  of  theology.  It  will  have  no  meaning  and  exert  no  power.  But 
onoe  let  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin  appear,  once  let  the  soul  muse, 
and  the  fire  will  bum  ;  and  the  anxious  heart  will  cry,  '^  What  must  I 
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do  to  be  sayed  "  only  to  rejoice  as  of  old  in  the  sweet  glad  notes  of 
redemption's  story,  *'  Belieye  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  &o. 

On  CAH  Sayi,  as  onb  can  Dbstbot. 

Salvation  is  opposed  to  destruction.  We  can  see  the  ravages  of  the 
one ;  with  what  joy  ought  we  to  greet  the  redemptbn  and  restoration 
of  the  other  I  Men  are  lost,  but  Christ  has  found  them.  Men 
are  dead  in  trespasses  and  sin,  but  Christ  has  come  to  give  them  life. 
**  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy,"  said  the  angel,  ^'  which  shall 
be  to  all  people.  For  unto  you  is  bom  this  day  in  the  city  of  David  a 
Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord."  Millions  since  then  have  found 
pardon  through  His  cross,  and  peace  with  Qod  through  Him.  Cor- 
ruption has  been  turned  into  health,  profligacy  into  purity,  and  life 
into  death.  Is  his  arm  shortened  to-day,  that  he  cannot  save  P  This 
is  the  question,  of  the  times.  Saved  ourselves  by  Him,  we  have  the 
highest  moral  evidence  to  sustain  the  statement  that  Christ  is  still 
-able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  all  that  come  unto  Qod  by  Him.  Then 
comes  the  question — ^as  '*  one  sinner  destroyeth  much  good,"  can  one 
'^Christian  avert  much  evilP  Yes,  by  the  grace  of  Gkxl  he  can. 
[  do  not  mean  great  men  like  one  Augustine,  one  Luther^  one 
Brainerd,  one  Bunyan, — **  one  Paul  who  hath  persuaded  and  turned 
away  much  people/' — ^bat  one  Christian  whose  sphere  is  limited 
and  whose  opportunity  is  but  Of  the  average  kind.  Most  certainly 
"he  can.     But  then  he  must  be  an  aggressive  Christian. 

Some  Christians  are  like  players  at  chess  whose  game  is  only  one  of 
^defence,  to  prevent  themselves  being  mated ;  whereas,  unsatisfied  with 
mere  defences  for  the  faith,  and  Justin  Martyr-like  Apologies,  the  earnest 
Christian  must  be  attacking  the  strongholds  of  the  enemy,  and  besieg- 
ing the  citadels  of  sin.  "  He  that  winneth  souls  is  wise."  How  wise,^ 
eternity  alone  will  reveal,  when  there  stands  out  before  us  the  infinite 
value  of  one  immortal  soul.  Yes,  and  the  saving  inflaence  is  like  the 
destroying  influence,  almost  unconscious.  We  may  be  winning  souls 
when  we  scarcely  are  aware  of  it,  by  brave  fidelity  to  principle,  by 
fervent  delight  in  Christian  service,  and  sublime  earnestness  in  prayer. 

We  must  meet  the  destructionists  somehow.  There  are  destructionists 
of  the  faith  who  are  trying  to  steal  away  the  foundation  stones  of  the 
Christian  temple,  such  as  the  Besurrection  and  the  Atonement.  Who 
would  not  resent  the  demolition  of  his  own  home  P  The  walls  which 
sheltered  him,  and  the  walks  whicfl  are  associated  with  familiar 
footsteps  of  the  dead,  are  still  dear  to  him  by  sacred  human  ties.  How 
dear  to  us  should  be  the  walls,  and  gates,  and  bulwarks  of  the 
spiritual  Jerusalem — the  house  of  our  faith,  the  home  of  our  souls ! 
^ere  are  destructionists  of  morals, — I  do  not  only  mean  the  new 
school  of  utilitarians;  I  mean  the  practical  destructionists  who 
poison  the  streams  of  literature  and  pleasure,  as  the  Bed  Indians  of 
old  poisoned  the  rivulets  about  the  enemy's  camp.  The  gospel  holds 
no  truce  with  these.     The  gospel  will  hear  of  no  guilty  compromise. 
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^It  treats  the  soul-destroyers  as  it  treats  the  red-handed  criminal  whose 
guilt  is  murder,  and  accuses  them  of  being  stained  with  the  blood  of 
souls.  It  tells  us  not  only  that  genius  is  mere  insanity  when  separated 
from  high  and  noble  service,  but  that  it  is  allied  with  responsibility, 
which  insanity  is  not.  Christ  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which 
was  lost.  The  destructive  forces  of  a  godless  age  were  then  in  full 
force,  and  society  as  such  was  perishing  at  the  roots.  The  gospel 
reached  the  heart  to  save  the  man.  It  renews  his  taste,  restrains  his 
will,  and  regenerates  his  soul.  Let  us  press  on  in  the  good  work,  for 
the  gospel  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that 
believeth. 

Young  man,  let  me  say  to  you,  "  One  sinner  destroyeth  much  good." 
Yes,  the  impression  made,  you  can  reverse  it ;  the  sermon  over,  you  can, 
by  one  wild  jest,  drive  the  sacred  Dove  from  the  heart  of  your  friend. 
Many  can  sigh  sentimentally  when  the  tenor  singer  is  putting  pathos  into 
the  words, ''  Woodman,  spare  that  tree."  Yes,  the  inanimate  oak  is  dear 
to  your  thought  if  it  has  been  the  shelter  of  childhood's  days.  But 
to  spare  men's  souls — oh,  how  little  you  have  thought  of  that !  It  is 
recorded  in  Boman  history  that  in  the  early  Christian  centuries,  when 
the  terrible  scenes  of  the  Coliseum  were  beginning  to  appal  the 
awakened  conscience  of  the  nations,  one  man  threw  himself  in  be- 
tween the  gladiator  and  the  dying  victim,  and  that  from  this  moment 
the  scenes  were  stayed.  It  suggests  that  bold  action  on  our  part  as 
Christian  men  might  aid  in  shaming  the  destructionists.  Amidst  the 
evils  of  the  day  the  Christian  church  and  the  Sunday  school  are 
shielding  the  young,  and  helping  to  arm  them  against  the  enemies  of 
their  souls.  Let  us  not  rest,  brethren,  whilst  one  sinner  remains 
unsaved.  For  one  dead  soul  spreads  corruption  everywhere;  one 
betrayer  can  harm  the  Master's  cause;  one  sinner,  only  one,  can 
destroy  much  good.  Blessed  the  church  that  is  not  only  the  restful 
home  of  redeemed  men,  but  the  birthplace  of  unregenerate  souls. 
Let  us  be  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season ;  let  us  preach  the 
word ;  let  us  warn,  rebuke,  exhort,  persuade,  if  by  any  means  we  may 
save  some,  for  "  one  sinner  destroyeth  much  good." 

_  BY  G.  HOLDEN   PIKE. 

VEN   though  he  were  promising  in  himself,  a  soldiers  sou 
whose  father  died  on  the  field  of  battle  in  Egypt,  and  who  in 
early  life  received  no  education  bayond  what  was  given  at  the 
Sunday  school,  could  not   be  said  to  occupy  a  promising  position. 
Such,  however,  was  the  case  with 

John  Smith, 
the  celebrated  missionary  to  Demerara,  and  friend  of  the  negroes, 
whose  untimely  death  in  1824  produced  a  profound  sensation  in  this 
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ooontry.     Destitute  herself,  his  widowed  mother  was  unable  to  do 
anything  for  him  in  the  way  of  a  start  in  life  farther  than  apprentidDg 
him  to  a  biscnit^baker,  at  which  time  John's  ignorance  was  such  that 
he  could  not  write  his  own  name.     If  he  most  learn  to  write  at  all,  be 
saw  that  it  would  hare  to  be  after  business  hours,  when  he  ¥ras  already 
&tigaed  with  the  toils  of  the  day.     In  a  usual  way,  according  to  our 
conventional  ideas,  a  youth  in  such  a  plight  has  a  very  unpromising 
outlook ;  and  if  progress  is  made  at  all  he  is  not  likely  to  do  much  for 
the  world  or  for  himself  outside  of  the  confined  boundaries  of  his 
fhosen  trade.     At  the  same  time,  if  on  that  account  we  were  to  with- 
hold our  hand  by  relaxing  our  endeavours,  how  should  we  lose  our 
opportunities !     The  heart  and  the  soul  may  contain  germs  of  sterling 
promise  while  the  outward  surroundings  are  depressing.     It  was   so 
with  John  Smith.     His  advantages  were  as  small  and  as  unpromisiDg 
as  his  capacities  for  improvement  were  great,  and  while  these  were  ia 
course  of  being  discovered^  he  was  little  else  than  an  unpromising, 
commonplace  waif  on  the  world's  highway,  for  whom  no  one  mighb 
have  cared.     As  it   happened,  the   kind-hearted  biscuit-baker,  who 
tested  the  metal  of  which  his  ignorant  apprentice  was  made  by  giving 
him  a  copy-book  and  imparting  other  instruction,  was  doing  service  to 
the  Church  at    large,  and   his   action  was   the   more   commendable 
because  he  did  not  wait  to  be  stimulated  in  his  duty  by  any  unusual, 
promising  manifestations  of  precocity.     What  followed  is  sufficiently 
well  known ;  John  Smith  advanced  from  one  stage  to  another  in  a  pre- 
eminently unselfish  course,  until  he  became  both  a  hero  and  a  martyr 
in  the  mission-field.     Looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  eternity  snch 
lives  are  the  most  profitable  of  any  passed  on  the  earth ;  and  what  at 
present  chiefly  concerns  us  is  the  fact  that  the  basis  of  the  man's 
grand  success  was  laid  in  the  Sunday  school 

What  we  would  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  the  known  and 
the  unknown  value  of  sterling  teaching.  A  great  deal  may  be  done 
with  an  unkind  soil  by  careful  and  persevering  culture ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  richest  acres  in  the  world  will  bring  nothing  if  left  to 
themselves.  We  all  know  hpw  luxuriantly  weeds,  briers,  and  thistles 
will  spring  up  in  the  neglected  soil,  and  how  surprisingly  a  diligent 
cultivator  will  develop  qualities  in  the  land  which  others,  less  enter- 
prising and  determined  never  suspected  to  exist.  It  is  precisely 
similar  with  the  human  material :  a  bright-eyed  boy,  with  a  genial 
nature  and  gifts  of  genius,  may  actually  run  to  waste  for  lack  of  proper 
teaching;  and,  on  the  contrary,  another  of  ordinary  talents  will 
1^  come  more  than  nature  seemed  to  promise  if  taken  in  hand  in  time 
t^  y  a  judicious  tutor.  It 'would  almost  appear  that  more  depends  on 
X  he  teacher  than  on  his  charge.  In  other  words,  many  a  lad  in  a 
ragged  or  Sabbath  class  has  found  in  his  teacher  the  God-appointed 
door  of  escape  from  the  ills  and  perils  of  life. 
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BY     MRS.     SKINNER. 
Chapter  III. — Linny. 

LL  unconscious  of  the  dying  gaze  tliat  had  rested  on 
her,  and  of  the  fact  that  she  was  now  a&  orphan, 
Linny,  poor  little  child  went  on  with  her  play.  The 
other  children  were  standing  in  a  circle,  and  she  was  in 
the  centre,  a  fair-haired,  delicate-looking  child. 

Two  women  came  into  the  yard  and  passed  near  where 
they  were  ;  one  of  them  was  talking  in  a  rather  low  key. 
The   eldest    of    the    children,  Liz    Trapples,  overheard 
her  say, — 
"  She  died  about  half  an  hour  ago." 
"  What  wor  her  name  ?  "  asked  the  other. 
**  Attenborough ;  that's  her  little  nn  in  the  middle  there." 
Liz  was  one  of  those  who  never  could  keep  anything  to  herself,  or  ever  reflected 
before  speaking.     As  soon  as  the  women  were  out  of  sight  she  exclaimed, — 
"  "Well,  I  never  !    Lin's  mother'^s  dead.     I  just  heard  old  Bess  say  so." 
The  child  in  the  centre  of  the  group  heard  every  word ;  it  was  impossible  that 
she  should  not,  and  in  a  moment  the    colour  had  faded  from  her  cheek,  and  the 
light  from  her  eye. 

*  *  What  do  you  mean  ?"  she  cried,  running  towards  Liz  ;  "  what  have  they  done 
to  my  mother  ?"  Young  as  she  was,  she  knew  those  words  meant  something 
dreadful. 

Liz,  like  the  generality  of  impulsive  people,  was  very  affectionate.  She  folded 
her  rough  red  arms  round  the  child's  trembling  form,  and  essayed  to  quiet  her 
alarm. 

"Don't  you  know,  ducky,  that  everybody  dies  ? " 
**  Won't  they  let  me  go  to  her  ?    I  do  so  want  my  mother  I  " 
"Ay,  bless  you  !  but  she's  dead." 

The  child  began  to  cry.  "  Will  they  put  her  in  the  bury-hole  ?  will  she  never 
kiss  me  again  ?  " 

Liz's  eyes  grew  moist.  "  0*  course  they'll  bury  her,  and  she'll  kiss  you  in 
heaven,  ducky,  when  you  get  there,  so  don't  cry ;  lef  s  play  again.  Do  you  know 
*  Duck's  imder  water  ? "' 

**  I  want  my  mother,"  still  sobbed  the  little  one. 

"Well,  let's  go  in,  and  we'll  ask  somebody  if  you  can't  see  her."  So  saying,  she 
took  the  child  up  in  her  arras,  and  being  but  young  and  weak  herself,  staggered  with 
her  burden  through  the  door  which  led  to  the  schoolroom.  Linny  had  put  her 
arms  round  Liz's  neck,  and  was  still  sobbing,  and  Liz  trying  to  pacify  her, 
not  seeing  whither  she  was  going,  managed  to  run  up  against  the  schoolmistress. 
Whatever  are  you  about,  children?"  she  asked,  sternly. 
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Ob,  please,  ma'am,*'  laid  Liz,  putting  doim  her  biu-den  and  lastening  to  drop 
the  customary  courtesy,  *'  Liony 'a  mother's  just  dead,  and  she  wants  to  see  her ;  may 
she,  if  you  please  ma*am  t "  droiping  another  courttsy,  in  the  hope  thereby  her 
request  would  be  furthered. 

The  gOYemess  looked  at  the  children  with  a  searching  glance,  believing  it  quite 
possible  they  were  enacting  a  false  part ;  but  the  sad  tear-stained  face  of  Lirniy 
could  not  be  doubted. 

*' There,  there,'*  she  said,  **  don't  cry  any  more,  and  I  will  a^k  the  matron  to  let 
you  see  her  to-morrow." 

The  children  passed  on  towards  their  dining-room  in  no^-iBe  comforted.  *'  To- 
morrow" was  so  far  away  to  Linny,  it  was  noto  sbe  wanted  her  mother. 

Liz  began  to  think  Linny  was  entextaining  a  false  hope  ;  and,  indeed,  the  little 
one  was  imagining  that  if  she  could  but  tee  her  mother  her  trouble  would  be 
almost  at  an  end. 

"  You  know,  Lin,"  she  said,  **  if  you  wor  to  see  her  she  couldn't  do  nothing ; 
(he  wouldn't  kits  you,  or  speak.*' 

The  child  looked  at  her  with  questioning  eyes. 

**  Tou  know  she's  dead,  aa  dead  as  a  door-nail,  just  like  that  cat  was  we  saw 
yesterday." 

'*  But  the  oat  had  neyer  known  me." 

**  You  think  because  your  mother  knew  you  ehe'd  speak,  do  you  ?  Well,  that's 
good.  Don't  you  knew  that  what  was  in  her  that  made  her  speak  'as  gone  out  of 
her,  up  to  heaven  among  the  stars  P  " 

"Where  father  is?*' 

*'  Yes,  suppose  so.  Perhaps  you'll  go  there  soon,  fcr  you  don't  look  very  sound." 

"  That  will  be  nice,"  said  the  child,  and  a  smile  came  into  her  face.  For  a  few 
minutes  her  sorrow  seemed  to  have  become  less,  but  very  soon  the  same  sad 
loneliness  letumed,  and  when  the  time  came  to  go  to  bed  the  poor  little  thing 
seemed  too  frightened  to  go. 

"Now,  linny,  come  on,"  said  Liz.  *'I  am  going  to  sleep  with  you,  gran 
ssid  I  might,  and  111  cuddle  and  squeeze  you  like  anything,  if  you  won't  cry. 
You  never  see  me  cry  after  my  mother." 

**  She  isn't  so  good  as  mine." 

"PVapsnot." 

But  it  was  a  long  time,  in  spite  of  all  Liz's  cuddling  and  squeezing,  before 
Linny  slept.  8he  still  cried  after  her  mother.  The  idea  of  the  one  who  had 
loTcd  her  so  being  put  under  the  dirty  grass  made  her  Ehudder ;  every  time  she 
shut  her  eyes  she  saw  the  dreadful  scene,  and  when  the  room  grew  dark  she  hid 
her  face  beneath  the  clothes. 

The  next  morning  as  soon  as  she  opened  her  eyes  the  same  cry  was  heard,  *^  I 
want  my  mother ;  "  but  there  was  no  one  near  save  untutored  Liz  to  soothe  the 
weary  child.     Even  the  governess  had  forgotten  all  about  her  promise. 

But  soon  after  ten  o'clock  there  was  quite  a  commotion  in  the  schoolroom. 
Linny  was  wanted  directly. 

**  She  cannot  come,"  said  the  teacher  to  the  messenger.  ''  I-wonder  you  should 
dare  to  come  for  her." 
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''Please,  ma'am,  the  matron  sent  me." 

**  You  should  have  said  so  before." 

''Perhaps  it  is  to  see  your  mother,**  whispered  Liz  to  Linny  as  she  was 
leaving  the  room;  and  it  was  this  thought  that  made  her  face  glow  when 
Mrs,  Watson  and  Anthony  Eogers  first  saw  her,  they  having  met  by  appointment 
there. 

*'  This  is  her,"  said  the  attendant  to  them. 

**  Come  here,  child,"  said  Mrs.  Watson. 

But  Anthony  Rogers  went  up  to  her,  and  after  stroking  the  close- cropped  head 
and  looking  into  her  innoceat  blue  eyes,  he  took  her  up  in  his  strong  arms,  and 
caressed  her  like  a  woman. 

"  Are  you  going  to  take  me  to  see  my  mother  ?  *' 

He  felt  afraid  to  answer ;  aad  while  wondering  how  best  to  tell  the  poor 
child  of  her  loss,  she  spoke  again. 

**  You  know  she  died  yesterday ; "  then  there  came  a  sob,  and  Linny  hid  her  face 
on  his  shoulder. 

"  Did  she,  little  one  ?  and  should  you  like  to  see  her  P  " 

"Yes,  for  they  are  going  to  put  her  in  the  bury-hole.!* 

"  I  don't  think  it  is  well  for  the  child  to  see  her,"  said  Mrs.  Watson. 

The  child  turned  to  look  at  her,  and  from  that  time  Linny  always  shrank  from  her. 

^*  She  shall  see  her  if  I  can  manage  it,"  said  Anthony,  firmly. 

*•  You'll  have  to  ask  the  porter,"  said  the  attendant, 

"  All  light."  He  put  down  the  child,  telling  her  to  wait  till  he  came  back,  and 
was  at  the  porter's  door  before  Mrs.  Watson  had  time  to  extract  a  peppermint  from 
her  bag  to  coax  Linny  to  her  with,  and  before  she  succeeded  he  was  back,  accom- 
panied by  the  porter. 

So  Linny  was  shown  the  dead  form  of  her  mother  $  but  she  was  not  allowed  to 
stroke  the  white  face,  or  kiss  once  more  those  tender  lips.  The  body  lay  in 
what  to  her  appeared  like  a  black  box  with  a  little  window  in  it,  through  which 
the  face  could  be  seen. 

They  did  not  stay  in  the  deadhouse  more  than  a  minute,  for  Bogers  felt  that 
the  child  was  trembling  violently. 

"  That  is  not  my  mother,"  she  said  to  him  when  they  reached  the  room  again, 
where  they  had  met. 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Watson,  *•  she  is  in  heaven  ;  that  is  only  her  body." 

"Yes,  she  is  in  heaven,"  said  the  child,  absently,  **bnt  why  did  she  leave 
me  here  ?  I  can't  do  without  her ; "  and  again  the  little  heart  grew  big  with  grief. 

"  God  wanted  her,  and  would  not  let  her  stay,"  said  Mrs.  Watson. 

**  And  does  no  one  want  me?"  and  Linny  turned  instinctively  towards  An- 
thony Rogers  for  sympathy. 

He  put  out  his  arms,  this  strange-looking,  reserved  man,  and  said,  "I  want 
you,  little  one,  to  be  my  little  girl,  and  I  will  be  your  father." 

She  ran  into  his  arms,  and  while  locked  in  their  embrace  Mrs.  Watson  heard 
her  whisper,  "  I  like  you ;  shall  I  call  you  dad  f  "  and  Mrs.  Watson  turned  away 
her  head.  No  one  had  ever  loved  her  like  that ;  no  child  had  ever  said  to  her,  **  L 
like  you." 
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JuAt  at  this  juncture  Mn.  Watson  and  Rogers  were  called  into  the  presence  of 
"the  august  board,"  and  after  the  uaoal  preliminarieB  had  been  gone  through, 
Bogers  obtained  permission  to  take  the  child  home  with  him. 

Linoybe|(ged  ao  hard  to  be  allowed  to  see  Liz  before  leaving,  that  Rogers 
bribed  one  of  the  attendants  to  allow  the  children  to  meet,  and  so  she  got  her  wish 
satiafied. 

Much  to  her  joy  she  was  dressed  in  her  own  clothes ;  the  brown  frock  and  blue 
pinafore  had  been  exchanged  for  those  her  mother  had  made;  and,  although 
thraadbare  and  patched,  they  were  in  her  estimation  garments  fit  for  a  princess. 
''Oood-bye,  Lia,"  said  Linny. 

Lia  looked  very  puzzled ;  she  could  hardly  recognise,  in  the  animated  face 
held  up  before  her,  the  tear-stained  countenance  she  had  beheld  with  such  conoem 
only  that  very  morning. 

'*  I  am  going  away  to  a  home,"  continued  Linny. 
**  Where?" 

'*  Don*t  know,  but  such  a  nice  man  is  going  to  take  me ;  he^s  waiting  for  me 
now.     I  told  him,  though,  as  how  I  should  like  to  see  you  afore  I  go." 

Liz  felt  a  pang  of  jealousy,  but  was  too  good-natured  to  show  it ;  the  tears 
were  in  her  eyes  as  she  stooped  and  put  her  aims  roimd  the  little  -one*s  neck ;  and 
as  she  said,  *'  Good-bye,  dacky,"  a  great  lump  came  in  her  throat. 

"Ha'  yon  seen  your  mother  F''  she  added,  after  Linny  had  kissed  her  aereral 
times. 

"A  bit  of  her,  but  my  real  mother  is  in  heaven,  you  know."  The  child's  voice 
grew  sad,  and  as  the  light  died  out  of  her  face,  and  the  former  mournful  look 
showed  itself,  Liz's  heart  seemed  to  grow  less  heavy*  Not  that  she  rejoiced  at 
the  mere  sight  of  grief,  but  it  seemed  to  convey  to  her  mind  the  sense  of  com« 
panionship.  Linny — Chappy,  was  an  individual  &r  away ;  Linny — sad,  was  near 
to  her.  And  it  also  proved  that  Linny,  her  favourite,  was  not  heartless  and 
forgetful. 

"  Good-bye,"  she  repeated,  **  and  you  ask  this  'ere  nice  man  if  I  may  come  and 
see  you." 

"Oh,  IwiU." 
And  so  they  parted. 

Then  Anthony  Hogers,  Mrs.  Watson,  and  Linny  set  out  for  Vick's  Court,  Linny 
walking  in  the  centre,  having  hold  of  Anthony's  hand. 

Mrs.  Watson  during  the  whole  of  the  walk  continued  her  endeavours  to  interest 
and  gain  Linny' s  confidence.  But  it  was  a  kind  of  task  she  was  not  accustomed 
to,  and  having  at  the  outset  made  a  false  step,  it  had  become  a  very  difficult 
matter.  There  was  but  one  point  she  touched  upon  that  at  all  tended  to  success, 
and  that  was  the  subject  of  "  where  mother  was  j"  but,  unfortunately,  Mrs.  Watson 
deemed  that  of  too  sacred  a  character  to  speak  much  about  to  a  child,  and 
thought  it  best  for  Linny  to  think  as  little  as  possible  about  her  mother.  So, 
holding  to  this  mistaken  notion,  Mrs.  Watson  failed  entirely. 
**  What  is  your  name,  dear  ? 
*'  Linny." 
"  But  what  else  ?  " 
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**  Attenborough."     She  pronounced  the  name  very  distinctly,  having  at  all 
times  a  very  clear  way  of  speaking  for  one  so  young. 
Yes,  but  Linny  is  not  your  right  name,  is  it  ?  " 
Oh  no,  mother  said  it  was  only  half  my  name ;  the  other  is  ever  so  pretty.*' 

«'  Tell  us  what  it  is  ?  "  said  Rogers. 

*^  Rosalind,"  she  answered,  looking  up  towards  him. 

'*  What  a  heathenish  name  !    I  hope  Mr.  Rogers  won't  allow  yon  to  use  it," 

<*  I  think  it  is  a  pretty  name,"  said  Rogers,  giving  Linny's  hand  a  squeeze, — 
"  far  prettier  than  your  Marys  and  Marthas."  ' 

<<I  like  Scriptural  names,"  said  Mrs.  Watson,  in  a  severe  tone,  "none  are 
equal  to  them."     Her  own  name  was  Martha. 

<*You  x]iay  like  them  best,  but  we  like  what  we  have  got  best, — don't  we 
linny  ? — or  shall  I  call  you  Rosy  ?  " 

"linny'sbest." 

'^  So  it  is,  because  it  makes  yon  think  of  the  birds,  don't  it  P  " 

When  they  arrived  at  Yick's  Court  Mrs.  Dakin  was   waiting  for  them  oa 
the  door-step. 

'*  Well,  I  declare !    So  you  have  brought  her.    What  ever  do  you  think  you're 
going  to  do  wi*  her  P  "  she  shouted  out  to  them. 

"  Bring  her  up." 

*< '  Bring  her  up ' !  it  will  be  a  bring-up.     What  can  a  lone  man  like  you  do 
wi'achUd?" 

"We'll  see." 

When  they  were  all  safely  landed  indoors,  and  Rogers  was  rubbing  his  feet 
on  the  mat  preparatory  to  going  upstairs,  Mrs.  Dakin  said, — 

"Let  the  pretty  dear  stay  awhile  with  me,  Rogers." 

•*  A  very  good  idea,"  said  Mrs.  Watson. 

Rogers  looked  at  the  child,  and  the  child  looked  beseechingly  at  him.     *'  Ko," 
he  answered,  "  thank  you,  she's  coming  with  me." 


CHEERFUL  SERVICE. 

Wb  must  serve  something  o\  some  one.  If  we  serve  ourselves  we  gain  nothing  by 
it ;  for  we  can  give  ourselves  only  what  we  already  have.  If  we  serve  our  fellow-> 
men,  obey  their  commands,  promoting  their  interests  and  enhancing  their  glory 
we  can  obtain  from  them  only  what  they  have  to  give.  Perhaps  they  will  not 
perceive  the  value  of  our  service,  and  have  no  eratef ul  appreciation  thereof.  What 
they  can  give  is  perishable'  and  of  little  worth.  God  permits  us  to  serve  Him, 
that  is,  to  obey  His  commandments,  co-operate  with  His  great  movement,  and 
promote  His  glory.  The  service  of  God  is  a  duty :  it  is  also  much  more,  it  is  a 
privilege.  Christians  dishonour  their  religion  by  representing  Christian  life  as  a 
chain  that  must  be  worn  for  a  season,  instead  of  a  magnificent  robe  which  adorns 
them.  Serve  the  Lord  with  gladness.  Be  glad  that  you  are  permitted  to  serve 
Him,  Engage  in  His  service  cheerfully.  Let  His  service  be  the  fountain  of  all 
your  highest  joys.  Do  not  act  as  though  you  would  say,  "  Ah  me  !  I  must  pray, 
I  must  fast,  I  must  give  Him  my  time,  my  money,  my  labour,  ah  me  I  "  Go 
before  His  presence  with  singing.  Sing  praises  unto  Him,  that  He  permits  you 
to  give  anytbing  which  in  anywise  connects  itself  with  Him.  The  only  permanent 
joy  on  earth  is  the  joy  of  God's  salvation. 
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The  doctrine  of  the  resnirection  of  tlie  body  is  one  of  those  which  some  haye 
supposed  might  suffer  from  the  progress  of  science ;  but,  in  tmth,  It  is  rendered 
more  probable  by  all  that  has  been  discovered.  Scientific  men  can  demonstrate  to 
us  now  that  not  a  particle  of  matter  can  be  destroyed  by  man,— just  as  not  a  sin- 
gle particle  of  matter  can  be  created  by  him.  He  may  decompose  or  recompoee. 
By  analysis  he  may  break  up  ;  by  synthesis  he  may  combine,  and  new  forms  of 
old  matter  may  api)f  ax.  In  the  laboratory  of  man,  as  in  the  grand  laboratory  of 
nature,  changes  as  endless  as  the  figures  in  the  kaleidoscope  may  be  seen  ;  but  it 
is  the  same  matter  that  is  presented,  howeyer  diverse  its  aspects  ;  and  man  can  no 
more  create  or  destroy  an  atom  than  he  can  create  or  destroy  a  globe. 

Some  have  attached  so  much  consequence  to  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  that  they  have  regarded  it  as  if  it  were  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  reve- 
lation'* This  was  the  case  with  some  of  the  earlier  Socinians.  To  escape  from 
other  doctrines  which  they  disliked^for  example,  the  atonement,  and  the  divinity 
of  Christ — they  proclaimed  that  His  great  mission  was  to  reveal  the  resurrection  of 
the  body.  But  without  exalting  the  doctrine  to  that  rank  it  is  obvious  that  it 
holds  a  first  place  among  the  truths  of  the  Bible.  Christ  is  to  raise  ns  up  at  the 
last  day, — nay,  He  is  Himself  the  Besurrection  and  the  Life.  That  which  is  sown  in 
corruption  is  to  be  raised  in  incormption  ;  that  which  is  sown  in  weakness  is  to  be 
raised  in  power ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  redeemed,  the  soul  and  the  body,  glorified 
together,  are  to  be  for  ever  with  the  Lord.  It  was  the  conviction  of  Job  that, 
**  though  after  his  skin  worms  were  to  destroy  his  body,  yet  in  his  flesh  he  would 
see  God," — he  wonld  be  raised  from  the  dead,  just  as  some  of  the  departed  were 
at  the  death  of  Him  who  in  due  time  ^became  the  firstfruits  of  them  that  sleep. 
That  is  one  of  the  radical  truths  of  our  faith  ;  it  is  a  keystone  which  at  once  com- 
pletes and  knits  together  the  rest. 

Kow  on  this  subject,  so  plainly  revealed  as  a  fact,  we  observe  that  man  has 
nothing  to  do,  except  when  idle  curiosity  prompts  him,  with  the  manner  of  the 
resurrection.  There  are  difSculties  connected  with  it,  and  things  hard  to  be 
imderstood.  Our  salvation,  however,  does  not  depend  on  our  ability  to  solve 
difficulties — ^it  depends  on  our  believing  what  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  has  spoken. 
It  may  be  difficult  to  understand  how  bone  shall  come  to  bone,  and  sinew  to  sinew, 
and  particle  to  particle ;  but  is  that  too  much  for  Omnipotence,  or  is  resurrection 
more  difficult  than  creation  ?  It  may  surpass  our  power  to  tell  where  the  frame 
that  was  drowned  in  the  deep,  where  the  martyr  that  was  devoured  by  wild 
beasts,  or  where  the  saint  that  was  reduced  to  ashes  by  the  persecutor's  fire,  or 
torn  to  shreds  by  the  inquisitor's  rack,  can  be  found ;  but  is  tlwt  too  much  for 
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Omniacience  ?  We  have  seen  the  bones  of  the  dead  bleaching  on  battle«fields ;  we 
ha^e  gazed  with  a  feeling  of  hoiror  on  the  ghastly  yisages  of  malefactors  nailed 
against  the  waUs  of  Continental  prisons,  as  a  terror  to  other  evil-doers,  and  could 
not  but  ask,  as  the  atmosphere  wasted,  or  as  the  wind  drove  to  and  fro,  the  par- 
ticles of  these  grim  visages.  How  shall  their  dust  be  gathered  together  at  the  resur- 
rection ?  **  I  the  Lord  will  do  it,"  is  the  answer ;  and  'faith  requires  no  more. 
Omniscience  can  guard,  Omnipotence  can  collect ;  and  whether  it  be  the  unpar- 
doned sinner  to  agony,  or  the  saint  to  joy  unending,  all  will  be  done  as  the  mouth 
of  the  Lord  has  spoken. 

The  fact  being  established  out  of  Scripture,  in  perfect  harmony  with  reason  and 
science,  we  observe  next  that  the  truth  of  the  resurrection  is  needed  to  complete 
the  fulfilment  of  what  Grod  has  said  in  His  word.    On  the  one  hand,  were  the  body 
and  the  soul  made  holy  on  earth  together  P     Was  be  who  now  occupies  the  narrow 
house  sanctified  in  soul,  body,  and  spirit  ?   To  arrive  at  that  result  had  he  to  pass 
through  many  ordeals?    Was  he  ''in  deaths  oft"?     Then  they  who  suffered 
together  are  to  rise  together,  to  enjoy  together,  and  together  to  be  for  ever  with 
the  Lord.     On  the  other  hand,  did  the  soul  stimulate  the  body  to  sin,  and  did  the 
body  in  return  drag  the  soul  down  to  grovel  in  the  dust,  and  all  that  is  defiling 
there  ?    Then  together  they  must  be  raised,  together  they  must  endure,  together 
they  must  receive  acording  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body.     Happiness  on  the  one 
hand  and  misery  on  the  other  would  not  be  complete  were  the  two  companions  in 
holiness  or  sin  not  companions  again.      But  for  that  the  resurrection  provides ;  so 
that  the  cup  of  blessings  for  the  one  class,  and  the  cup  of  wormwood  for  the  other, 
are  equally  full  and  equally  complete. 

Or,  next,  the  believer  is  a  member  of  Ohrist*s  mystical  body ;  and  on  that  sub- 
ject the  Bible  uses  some  of  its  strongest  language.  * '  Te  are  members  of  His 
body,  of  His  flesh,  and  of  His  bones,"  may  suffice  as  an  example.  Bat  Christ 
would  not  be  complete — the  Head  would  be  bereft  of  a  portion  of  the  members — 
the  great  Proprietor  would  be  despoiled  of  part  of  His  property — ^the  Conqueror 
of  the  grave  would  have  secured  but  half  a  triumph,  were  the  body  not  summoned 
to  glory  as  well  as  the  soul.  Since  the  firstfruits,  then— Christ,  have  been 
gathered  in,  the  full  harvest  will  follow.  As  surely  as  the  .Head  has  come  forth, 
the  members  will  rise  in  their  order. 

Or,  again,  there  are  many  analogies  in  nature  typifying  or  foreshadowing  with 
great  beauty  the  truth  of  the  body*s  resurrection.  A  grain  of  com  is  cast  into 
the  ground.  There  it  is  buried  for  a  season  ;  and  had  we  no  experience  to  guide  - 
us  we  might  fear  that  it  has  perished  for  ever.  But  in  due  time,  as  the  seed 
wastes,  the  new  form  of  its  substance  appears,  and  the  fields  at  last  stand  thick 
with  yellow  com.  So  is  it  in  regard  to  the  resurrection,  when  the  dead,  small 
and  great,  shall  stand  before  their  God. 

At  evening-time  the  sun  seems  to  sink  into  the  ocean — night  creeps  over  half 
the  world ;  and  were  some  fair  visitant  from  afar,  a  stranger  to  our  alternations 
of  day  and  night,  to  witness  the  sight,   that  being  might  conclude  that  the 
light  was  quenched  for  ever.     But  morning  dawns,  the  faded  gbry  returns,  and 
beauty  beams  for  a  day  over  the  face  of  creation  again. 

When  winter  approached  there  are  flowers  which  fade  away  and  wither^  and 
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feem  to  nnk  into  the  earth.  Thexe  they  slumber  for  a  seasoxi,  forgotten  or  un- 
known. But  let  the  luna  of  spring  and  summer  shine  again,  they  will  put  on 
their  heanty,  and  gladden  man  afrsah. 

There,  under  the  eayes  of  the  cottage,  is  the  chrysalis,  doimant,  and  not  even  a 
reptile.  It  is  oflfenaiTe  to  the  eye  of  some,  and  they  shrink  from  toaching  it. 
But  let  a  day  pass  over, — ^nay,  perhaps  while  you  gaze  upon  it,  it  bursts  its  shell, 
and  the  inhabitant  flutters  away  in  the  sunlight,  as  beautiful  an  object  as  the 
flower  on  which  it  feeds. 

These  and  other  things  in  nature  are  analogies  to  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 
They  are  not  proofs.  They  are  not  even  presumptiYe  evidence.  But  when  we 
are  told  on  the  authority  of  Ood  that  the  grave,  aud  the  sea,  and  aU  dark  places 
shall  give  up  their  dead,  we  find  some  illustrative  aoslogifcs  scattered  over  the 
world  which  Gk>d  has  made. 

This  glorious  tiuth  of  the  resurrectiou  makes  the  eternal  world — ^the  things  un- 
seen— ^in  some  degree  more  easily  comprehended.  Tell  man  of  a  purely  spiritual 
eternity,  it  is  to  him  impalpable,  it  is  incomprehensible,  and  does  not  materially 
influence  his  mind.  But  link  the  body  to  the  soul  again,  tell  man  of  the  joys  or 
the  sorrows  of  both,  and  eternity  becomes  more  palpable.  It  is  still  a  mystery, 
for  it  doth  not  yet  app3ar  what  we  shall  be  ;  nevertheless  eternity  seems  a  nearer 
thing ;  man's  dim  eye  can  more  easily  descry  it.  There  is  an  aged  saint  within 
an  hour  of  death ;  a  few  more  pangs,  a  few  more  struggles,  and  he  is  with  the 
Lord.  But  while  his  struggles  last  he  is  braced  for  them  all  by  the  thought  of 
his  resurrecti(m  body-— of  the  glory  that  shall  clothe  it,  and  the  Christ-likeness  in 
which  it  will  api>ear. 

The  Lord  of  life  has  shed  some  rays  of  the  radiance  of  heaven  even  upon  the 
grave.  If  we  be  His,  it  is  not  so  much  our  prison  as  our  bed ;  and  though  the 
wounded  heart  by  the  grave's  edge  may  exclaim, — 

*  *  Words  may  not  paint  our  grief  for  thee, 
Sighs  are  but  bubbles  on  the  sea 
Of  our  unfathomed  agony ; " 

yet  even  there  the  believer,  who  has  given  his  little  one  to  God,  can  add, — 

"  It  is  sweet  balm  to  our  despair, 
Fond,  fairest  boy, 
That  heaven  is  God*s,  and  thou  art  there 

With  Him  in  joy,''— Christian  Treasury. 

YOUR  EXAMPLE. 

You  represent  the  gospel  of  Christ  to  your  pupils.    What  you  say  has  not  half 
the  weight  with  them  that  your  actions  nave. 

Of  all  the  people  in  the  world,  the  Sunday  school  teacher  should  be  most  careful 
cf  example.  Children  imitate.  They  live  by  imitation.  The  authority  of  your 
example  will  go  with  them,  perhaps,  through  life. 

Not  only  does  your  life  impress  them,  but  your  spirit  as  well.  Your  love  and 
1  em  per  teach.  And  things  that  may  appear  harmless  to  you  may  injure  them. 
If  your  tobacco  or  wine  makes  a  drunkard  of  a  boy,  if  your  participation  in  doubt* 
f  ul  amusements  leads  one  to  destruction,  it  were  better  for  you  that  a  millstone 
were  hanged  about  your  neck,  and  you  cast  into  the  sea. 
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on  remember  that  slight  aUusion  to  St.  Peter  in 
the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Acts, — *'  Insomnch  that 
they  brought  forth  the  sick  into  the  streets,  and 
laid  them  on  beds  and  coaches,  that  at  the  least 
the  shadow  of  Peter  passing  by  might  overshadow 
Bome  of  them/'  The  miracle  is  but  a  figure  for 
a  most  profound  and  blessed  truth.  Thus  every 
man  and  woman  in  the  home,  in  the  street,  in  the 
store — thus  every  one  of  us,  Sunday  after  Sunday, 
in  the  class,  is  casting  moral  shadows  which  are  either  hurting  or 
healing  those  on  whom  they  fall.  I  remember  a  most  telling  incident 
which  Mr.  Lockhart  mentions  in  his  life  of  his  father-in-law,  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  It  occurred  long  before  he  knew  Sir  Walter.  In  June, 
1814,  Mr.  Lockhart  was  cast  with  a  friend  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh, 
together  with  other  young  men,  and  as  was  the  fashion  then,  and  too 
much  so  now,  it  was  the  occasion  for  a  carousal.  After  the  dinner 
they  adjourned  into  the  library,  lighted  by  a  Greek  window ;  and  the 
revel  went  on,  until  Mr.  Lockhart  chanced  to  see  upon  the  fringe  of 
his  coat  a  singular  shadow.  He  was  so  sombre  they  could  not  help 
asking  him  if  he  was  sick.  He  said,  ''  No,  I  shall  be  well  enough  if 
you  will  change  chairs  with  me  ;  for  through  this  window  I  see  a. 
hand  which  bothers  me,  and,  when  I  look  at  it,  will  not  let  me  fill  my^ 
glass  with  good  will."  And  so  attention  was  called  to  the  hand,  and 
speech  went  on  about  it.  The  young  man  said,  **  See  that  hand,  how 
it  goea  over  one  page  of  manuscript,  and  then  over  another,  and 
another ;  see  it  go ;  how  it  goes  !  and  so  it  will  go  on  until  candles  are> 
brought,  and  how  far  into  the  night  God  knows.  It  bothers  me ;  I 
cannot  bear  to  look  at  it  when  I  am  not  at  my  book."  *'  Some  stupid^ 
dogged,  engrossing  clerk,"  somebody  said.  *'No,  boys,"  in  answer, 
**  1  will  tell  you  whose  hand  that  is ;  that  is  the  hand  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott."  That  was  the  diligent  hand  which,  in  the  short  evenings  of  a 
few  summer  weeks,  wrote  the  last  two  volumes  of  the  Waverley.  That 
liand  wrote  the  volumes  ;  but  it  did  something  more.  It  changed  a 
life  by  the  lessons  of  diligence  which  it  taught ;  for  that  young  man, 
Mr.  Lockhart' s  friend,  learned  the  lesson  which  the  hand  taught  him; 
lefb  his  revels  and  gave  himself  to  his  books,  and  became  subse- 
quently a  renowned  lawyer.  Sir  William  Menzies,  of  the  supreme  court 
of  the  colonies  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

*  From  an  addresB  delivered  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  York  Sunday 
School  AsBOciation,  by  the  Bev  Way  land  Hoyt,  D.D.,  of  Brooklyn. 
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What  is  thk  but  the  miracle  over  again,  Peter  nnoonscioasly  casting 
his  shadow  on  those  sick  ones  waiting  there  in  the  streets  of  Jerosalem  ? 
What  is  this  but  the  lesson  over  again,  that  every  one  of  us  is  casting 
moral  shadows  which  either  blight  or  bless P  That  was  a  miracle; 
and  yet  the  miracle  is  but  the  figure  of  this  tremendoos  trath,  that 
yon  and  I  cannot  stand  or  move  in  this  world,  bat  there  goes  forth 
from  OS  something  which  harts  or  heals  those  aroand  as.  Now  these 
nnoonscions  moral  and  spiritual  shadows,  which  we  do  cast  as  really 
as  we  cast  the  shadows  of  oar  bodies  on  the  path  or  on  the  wall,  are 
among  the  most  prevailing  and  pervasive  of  the  moral  forces.  By 
these,  more  than  by  any  other  moral  energy  we  wield,  do  we  lift  or 
lower,  do  we  bless  or  curse,  our  fellows.  And  why  P  The  answer  is  easy 
enough.  The  reason  is  because  these  moral  shadows  are  the  real  but 
subtle  revelations  of  our  inner  selves ;  they  are  the  adumbrations  of 
our  true  characters.  In  that  chapter  of  the  Acts  preceding  that 
statement  about  Peter,  it  says,  '^  And  he  was  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost/*^  It  was  because  the  Spirit  of  healing  was  in  him,  that  healing 
shadows  were  cast  forth  from  1dm.  If  that  right  hand  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  had  been  the  laggard's  hand,  it  had  never  cast  the  subtle 
influence  of  diligence  over  the  young  reveller  and  changed  a  life.  Do 
you  remember  that  passage  in  Bunyan*B  *'  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  P  Faithful 
and  Christian  are  on  their  way  to  the  Celestial  City,  and  Talkative 
joins  them,  and  this  is  the  way  he  answers  Faithful :  '*  What  you  will : 
I  will  talk  to  you  of  things  heavenly,  or  things  earthly;  things  moral, 
or  things  evangelical  *,  things  sacred,  or  things  profane ;  things  past,  or 
things  to  come ;  things  foreign,  or  things  at  home ;  things  more  essen- 
tial, or  things  circumstantial ;  provided  that  all  be  done  to  our  profit/' 
And  Faithful  is  amazed  and  delighted,  and  he  whispers  to  Christian, 
"  What  a  brave  companion  have  we  got !  surely  this  man  will  make  a 
very  excellent  pilgrim."  But  Christian  knows  him  better;  Christian 
has  lived  in  the  same  town  with  him,  and  Christian  answers,  "  His 
home  is  as  empty  of  religion  as  the  white  of  an  egg  is  of  savour.  He 
is  the  very  stain,  reproach,  and  shame  of  religion  to  all  that  know 
him ;  it  can  hardly  have  a  good  word  in  the  end  of  the  town  where  he 
dwells,  through  him.  Men  that  have  any  dealings  with  him  say  it  is 
better  to  deal  with  a  Turk  than  with  him,  for  fairer  dealing  they  shall 
have  at  their  hands."  Christian  had  seen  the  moral  shadow  which  he 
cast. 

So,  friends,  that  influence  of  the  volition,  that  influence  which 
comes  from  onr  direct  and  personal  energy,  that  influence  which 
streams  forth  from  gesture  and  eye-glance  through  all  the  machinery 
by  which  the  soul  shows  itself  forth, — that  is  something,  and  that  is 
mighty.  But  did  you  ever  think,  that  is  not  the  mightiest  thing  P 
These  moral  shadows,  this  going  forth  of  our  inner  self  beyond  and 
over  our  volition,  this  telling  on  the  house-top  what  we  whisper  in  the 
inner  ear,  this  streaming  forth  of  what  we  call  unconscious  influence, 
this  is  the  most  triumphant  thing  possible.     And  so  I  say  that  this, 
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first  of  all  and  foremost,  is  the  greatest  need  in  these  days  of  onrs. 
Why,  have  yon  not  been  shocked  by  the  report  of  some  one  who  has 
fallen  P  "  That  man  has  gone  down.**  "  Who  was  he  ?  "  "  Why,  he 
was  superintendent  of  a  Sunday  school."  *^  That  man  has  gone  down." 
"  Who  was  he  P  "  **  Why,  he  was  the  teacher  of  the  largest  Bible  class 
in  the  church."  '*That  man  has  gone  down."  **Who  was  heP" 
*^  Why,  he  was  the  leader  in  the  infant  department."  Horrible  !  The 
mightiest  necessity  of  the  day  is  a  revival  of  real,  steady,  earnest, 
honesty  Christian  character ;  not  promisee  to  p^y,  but  pay  ;  not  fiats, 
but  genuine  gold  money.  We  must  not  simply  seem  to  be ;  we  must 
be.  We  must  not  simply  seem  to  have ;  we  must  have.  That  is  a 
golden  sentence  which  is  copied  in  the  Talmud  of  the  sage  Hillel, — 
''  The  holy  of  holies  was  left  empty  in  order  that  thou  mightest  learn, 
O  Israel,  that  the  Eternal  0ne  is  restrained  from  no  place ;  His  sano* 
tuary  is  in  thine  heart."  And  what  we  need  most  of  all  is  for  ourselves 
to  dwell  on  those  shining  table-lands  where  our  God  himself  move  and 
abides. 

But,  in  the  next  place,  there  is  the  responsibility  of  prayer.  Will 
you  for  a  moment  think  of  the  singular,  palpable  place  of  prayer  P 
Por  many  days  no  clouds  have  drawn  their  graceful  folds  across  the 
glaring  fiice  of  the  sun ;  no  dews  during  the  night  have  ministered 
their  refreshment  to  the  fainting  fields;  famine,  gaunt  and  terrible, 
stands  looking  into  every  window,  fh)m  the  hut  away  up  to  the  palace ; 
and  then,  like  lightning  out  of  a  clear  sky,  comes  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Almighty,  through  Elijah's  lips,  ^*  I  will  send  rain  upon 
the  earth,"  God's  message  to  Ahab.  Then  follows  the  mountain  scene, 
the  discomfiture  of  Baal  and  the  compelled  recognition  of  the  people  : 
*•  The  Lord,  He  is  the  God ;  the  Lord,  He  is  the  God."  Now,  have  you 
ever  paused  in  wonder  at  the  conduct  of  Elijah  after  this  P  He  had,  in 
the  first  place,  the  great  victory,  Baal  overcome.  He  had,  in  the  next 
place,  the  Divine  statement  that  God  would  send  rain.  Why  cannot 
he  rest  there  P  What  was  the  use  of  doing  any  more  P-  But  he  does 
not  rest  there;  he  does  do  more;  he  climbs  up  from  that  slope  of 
Carmel  to  that  peak  projecting  far  out  towards  the  blue  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  there  he  falls  prostrate  and  waits  in  prayer.  What 
is  the  use  p  Had  he  not  what  he  needs  ?  Has  he  not  absolute  Divine 
announcement,  *' I  will  send  rain  upon  the  earth"  ?  But  what  James 
calls  '*  the  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  "  must  be  used. 
Here  are  the  arid  fields,  and  there  is  the  little  cloud  arising  out  of  the 
sea  like  a  man's  hand ;  but  it  needs  the  breath  of  prayer  to  wafb  it 
over  the  arid  fields.  Elijah  stands  mediately  between  Gk)d's  promise 
of  the  rain  and  the  blistering,  starving  fields  ;  and  the  implication  is, 
if  the  prayer  be  not  ofiered,  though  God  has  said  it,  the  sky  shall 
not  be  dark  with  clouds  and  the  earth  wet  with  rain.  Strange  this 
place,  in  which  staxid  our  priestly  prayers,  this  place  mediately 
between  the  Divine  promise  and  its   fulfilment. 
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had  tried  to  explain,  they  had  either  lapsed  into  silence  or  tamed  the  conversation, 

and  she  had  noticed  they  seemed  to  avoid  her  after.     What  was  the  cause  ? 

"Why.Miaa  Lee,  you  are  in  a  deep  brown  atody,"  said  the  superintendent  by  her 
tide;  "  are  you  plaooing  some  improvement,  or  have  yourgirls  troubled  you  P  1' 
is  not  often  I  see  yon  so  very  thoughtful  ? " 

"  My  g^la  have  troubled  me,  sir,  but  not  in  the  way  you  would  suppose.  I  sm 
wondering  bow  it  is  I  see  so  little  fruit  from  my  work." 

"Andyou  were  wondering  too,  were  you  not,"  he  replied,  "  how  it  is  that  MiM 
Davis  is  so  much  more  successful  ?  " 

"Yes,  air,  you  have  read  my  thoughts  correctly,  but  indeed  I  was  not  jealous  of 
ber  success,  hut  thinking  where  had  I  been  unfaithful." 

"J>o  you  remember  the  apostle  Peter's  injonction,  'Add  to  your  faith  virtue,  and 
to  virtue  knowledge'  ?  I  think  perhaps  your  aeeming  want  of  success  in  the  one 
great  object  you  have  in  view  is  due  to  lack  of  knowledge.  Do  not  misunderalind 
me,  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  book  knowledge,  nor  of  principles  and  art  of  teaching ; 
1  refer  to  the  knowledge  of  hnman  nature,  and  of  God's  dealing  with  haman  souls. 
These  girls  have  each  had  a  widely  different  experience,  and  how  can  you  wilho"' 
knowledge  find  where  is  tleir  most  accessible  point  ?  They  show  quite  a  difiersnt 
character  to  you  &om  what  appears  in  their  home  life.  They  feel  yon  know  very 
little  of  them,  their  temptationB  and  their  sins,  and  they  do  not  feel  confidenee  in 
what  yon  recommend ;  they  feel  pretty  much  ai  you  would  feel  if  a  doctor  w^ 
«nt  for  and  prescribed  you  a  remedy  withont  knowing  your  complaint." 
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'*  I  have  often  felt  as  you  describe  ia  spealdng  to  the  duldren,  but  bow  do  you 
know  so  exactly  my  failings  ?  " 

''My  dear  Miss  Lee,  I  bare  just  been  saying  to  you  that  yon  sbould  study  tbe 
characters  of  your  children ;  do  you  not  think  I  speak  from  experience  P  I  study 
tbe  characters  of  my  teachers,  or  I  should  feel  myself  unfitted  to  superintend  them. 
I  beard  you  in  your  own  home  obserye  to  your  brother  that  you  could  not  summon 
up  enough  courage  to  visit  your  children ;  and  since  I  haye  been  watching  for  just 
this  opportanity  of  speaking  with  you,  and  praying  for  it  too." 

"  Why  did  you  not  speak  before,  sir  ?  did  you  think  I  would  mind  P  " 
" Experience  teaches  us  many  things,*'  said  the  superintendent,  kindly,  "and 
one  lesson  I  have  learned,  I  trust  fh>m  the  Master  Himself,  is  this,— not  to  be  too 
hasty  abont  doing  His  work ;  to  wait,  watch,  and  pray,  and  Grod  will  send  the 
opportunity  in  His  own  good  time ;  we  must  '  tarry  '  till  we  are  '  endued  with 
power  from  on  high.'  '* 

"  I  have  been  very  wrong,"  she  answered,  humbly.  "What  must  I  do  now? 
how  can  I  gain  knowledge  ?  " 

"  '  If  any  man  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God ; '  on  your  knees,  my  child,  alone 
with  God,  pray  for  that  wisdom  and  power  His  Holy  Spirit  will  give.  Then 
do  not  hesitate .  or  fear  to  do  your  duty  in  the  way  pointed  out ;  visit  your  chil- 
dren, make  yourself  acquainted  with  their  sorroundings  and  difficulties  ;  take  any 
and  every  opportunity  of  showing  them  yon  have  their  true  interest  at  heart,  and 
you  will  find  many  unexpected  opportunities  of  saying  a  wordier  Jesus.^' 

"Thank  you,  sir,  I  will  try  to  do  my  duty  more  faithfully,"  said  Mary 
Lee,   "  and  I  will  try  to  visit  the  children/* 

"  Don't  say,  *  I  will  try;'  when  it  is  a  right  thing  to  do,  say,  *I  will  do  it,' 
We  were  speaking  of  Miss  Davis  just  now  ;  some  years  ago  she  learnt  the  same 
lesson  that  is  before  you,  but  hers  was  a  bitter  experience.  She  is  just  leaving 
the  schoolroom ;  come  with  ms,  and  I  will  ask  her  to  tell  you  how  she  was  taught 
of  God." 

"  But  will  it  not  pain  her,  sir,  to  be  reminded  of  past  trouble  ?  " 
"  Not  now,"  answered  the  superintendent,  "  she  will  be  glad  if  her  past  trouble 
will  be  of  service  in  saving  you  future  pain." 

In  reply  to  the  question  of  the  superintendent,  Miss  Davis  expressed  her- 
self not  only  willing,  but  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  becoming  better  acquainted 
with  her  fellow-teacher,  and  Mary  Lee  noticed  the  look  of  love  and  confidence 
that  passed  from  the  one  to  the  other  of  her  friends ;  and  she  wished  herself  to 
gain  the  confidence  of  one  whom  she  respected  highly, 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  become  more  intimate  wi^  you,  Miss  Lee,"  said  Miss  Davis 
as  they  walked  along  together ;   "I  think  we  might^often  be  of  use  to  one  another." 
"  Tou  would  be  of  use  to  me,"  was  the  reply,  "  but  I  am  afraid  I  could  not  aid 
you  in  return." 

"  If  you  will  excuse  me,  I  must  say  I  think  you  are  wrong  there ;  the  strongest 
need  the  sympathy  of  others;  and  there  is  one  cause  of  the  failure  of  so 
much  Christian  work.  We  hold  aloof  from  one  another,  and  become 
*  weary  in  well  doing,'  when  a  little  healthy  conversation  with  another  of  our 
Master  s  servants  would  send  us  on  our  way  refreshed.  I  have  often  felt  this 
after  a  quiet  talk  with  our  superintendent." 
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•<  Will  it  pain  70a  to  tell  me  of  your  experience  with  regard  to  your  girls  ? 
Our  superintendent  thought  it  would  be  nseful  to  me,  for  I  was  feeling  very 
keenly  how  little  I  do  for  God,  end  wishing  to  be  more  useful,"  siid  Hiss  Lee. 

**  It  was  just  such  a  day  as  this  is,**  replied  Miss  Dayis,  *'  about  four  years  ago, 
when  one  of  my  girls  after  school,  looking  rather  troubled,  came  up  to  me. 
'  Teacher,'  she  said,  *  I  am  not  coming  to  school  any  more.' 

"  '  Why  not  ? '  I  asked ;  *  you  are  one  of  my  most  regular  girls,  Jane,  and  haye 
always  been  so  very  attentive.  Have  you  any  quarrel  with  any  of  the  other  girls  ? 
or  is  there  anything  in  which  I  have  offended  you  ?  I  should  be  very  sorry  to 
lose  you.' 

* '  She  hesitated  awhile,  then  said  quietly, '  Tou  have  always  been  very  kind  to  me 
ma'am,  but  I  think  I  had  beet  go.' 

'  *  It  was  very  strange,  but  the  girl  seemed  unwilling  to  say  more  ;  and  again  saying 
how  sorry  I  was,  I  let  her  go.  Oh,  Miss  Lee,  how  many  times  I  have  repented 
with  bitter  tears  leaving  her  thus  !  Had  I  spoken  of  Jesus  I  might  have  led  her 
to  more  confidence ;  had  I  visited  her  home  I  might  have  soon  discovered  her 
trouble ;  but  my  pride  was  wounded,  and  my  self-love  too.  After  all  my  kindness 
to  show  me  sudii  ingratitude !  I  thought  I  would  trouble  no  more  about  her. 
- '' A  few  weeks  after,  our  superintendent,  who  had  been  absent,  returned;  he 
noticed  Jane's  absence,  and  inquired  respecting  it.    I  told  him  all  I  knew. 

**  *  But  when  you  called,  surely  her  mother  could  explain  ? '  he  said. 

'*  Ify  punishment  commenced  then  with  the  look  of  disappointment  with  which 
ke  regarded  me  when  I  said  I  had  not  called. 

** '  I  win  call  at  once  myself,  if  you  will  kindly  give  me  the  address.' 

«  <  I  have  not  my  register  with  me,  sir,  and  I  cannot  remember  without.' 

'* '  I  will  find  her  out  if  you  tell  me  the  street,'  he  said. 

*  *  I  felt  bitterly  ashamed  to  have  to  confess  I  did  not  know  the  street.  He  walked 
home  with  me  for  the  book,  and  talked  very  plainly  all  the  way ;  he  made  me  see 
more  clearly  than  I  had  ever  done  before  how  grave  a  responsibility  a  Sunday 
school  teacher  takes. 

*'  Next  dayjhe  called,  and  I  can  never  tell  you  how  deeply  I  suffered  then,  for  he 
told  me  Jane  had  left  her  home,  and  had  gone  out  to  service.  I  wiU  .tell  you  in  as 
few  words  as  possible  the  story  as  he  told  it  me.  Jane  had  for  a  long  time  been 
friendly  with  a  girl  who  was  lady's-maid  in  a  Hitualistic  family.  The  young 
ladies  attended  early  morning  mass,  and  were  very  much  occupied  in  district 
visiting^  &c.,  and  the  maid,  instead  of  millinery  and  dressmaking,  was  set  to 
work  upon  altar-cloths,  and  in  making  up  clothes  for  poor  people.  Eliza — ^for  that 
was  the  maid's  name — ^became  thoroughly  imbued  with  their  notions,  and  asked 
pennission  to  be  confirmed,  and  had  persuaded  Jane  to  follow  her  example.  Her 
mother  objected  very  strongly  ;  'not,'  as  she  observed  to  our  superintendent,  'that 
I  am  bigoted,  sir,  for  I  was  brought  up  in  the  Church  myself ;  but  these  here 
dressed-up  young  priests  are  no  mere  than  eilly  girls  themselves ;  and  those  who 
are  older,  and  ought  to  know  better,  teach  the  ignorant  girls  that  bread  when 
consecrated  isn't  bread  any  longer,  and  that  they  must  believe  all  they  are  told 
about  the  Bible,  without  thinking  for  themselves.  Such  nonsense  as  he  told  them 
about  baptism  !  But  I  told  my  Jane,'  continued  the  mother,  '  that  though  I  did 
not  know  her  teacher  I  thought  she  was  a  sensible  person,  and  I  would  not  allow 
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her  to  leave  her  until  she  had  told  her  that  she  was  going  to  do  so.  I  hoped  she 
would  call,  and  we  might  perhaps  between  us  show  Jane  how  silly  she  was ;  but 
the  young  lady  did  not  call,  so  I  let  Jane  do  as  she  pleased.  I  am  a  hard-working 
woman,*  she  went  on,  '  and  since  my  husband  died  have  taken  in  washing.  Jane 
was  just  getting  useful ;  but  Eliza  persuaded  her  to  take  a  vacant  place  in  the 
family  where  she  was  herself,  and  nothing  would  satisfy  Jane  but  she  must  go.' 

'*  I  cannot  tell  you  how  deeply  I  regretted  my  error.  I  wanted  the  superintendent 
to  let  me  give  up  teaching  at  once  ;  I  was  unworthy  to  go  on.    But  he  would  not. 

*'  *  Let  this  be  a  lesson  for  life,'  he  said;  'you  must  leave  self  out  of  the 
question  when  you  do  the  Master's  work.  :No  doubt  people  are  ungrateful 
and  children  too ;  but  is  their  ingratitude  anything  to  be  compared  with  ours 
to  Grod  P    You  must  take  your  trouble  to  God.' 

"  I  think  he  saw  how  bitterly  I  repented,  for  he  took  my  hand,  and  kneeling 
down  prayed  with  me  to  God.  It  was  a  revelation  to  me,  a  revealing  of  His  power 
to  others.  He  spoke  to  a  realized  though  unseen  Presence,  and  took  me  wiUb.  all 
my  guilt  into  that  divine  Presence  with  him ;  yet  it  was  to  the  human  Saviour  he 
pleaded  that  He  would  forgive  me,  and,  if  it  was  His  will,  restore  to  me  the 
wandering  Iamb  He  had  left  to  my  care,  and  which  I  had  neglected. 

"  I  called  next  day  on  the  mother,  and  begged  her  to  forgive  my  neglect  of  duty. 
She  did  so  williDgly,  and  then  I  took  Jane's  address  and  called  to  see  her.  She 
seemed  surprised,  and  scarcely  pleased  to  see  me,  but  I  told  her,  though  she  was 
no  longer  in  my  class,  to  always  think  of  me  as  a  friend,  and  if  ever  she  was  in 
any  trouble  to  come  to  me. 

* '  Some  few  weeks  passed  and  then  one  evening  Jane  called  to  speak  to  me.  I 
could  see  she  was  in  trouble. 

'^ '  You  said  if  I  was  in  any  trouble  you  would  be  my  friend,  teacher,'  she  said. 
'I  can't  tell  mother ;  she  could  not  help  me  if  I  did,  and  I  have  no  one  else.' 
She  had  yielded  to  EUza's  request  to  lend  her  for  one  evening  a  sovereign  belong- 
ing to  their  mistress,  with  which  she  was  to  have  paid  a  biU.  Eliza  now  refused 
to  return  it,  and  even  denying  that  Jane  had  lent  it  her,  declared  if  questioned  she 
would  say  she  knew  nothing  about  it. 

"  *  Can  you  help  me,  ma'am,  by  lending  me  the  sovereign  till  I  get  my  wages?  I 
know  I  do  not  deserve  it  after  my  ingratitude  in  leaving  you.  If'  you  had  not 
said  you  would  be  my  friend  I  could  not  have  come,  and  I  had  almost  made  up  my 
mind  to  run  away  anywhere  to  escape  the  disgrace,  when  it  came  over  me  that  you 
would  help  me.' 

**  1  lent  her  the  money,  and  prayed  with  her.  I  could  not  have  done  so  some 
weeks  before,  but  my  lesson  was  not  in  vain.  The  next  Sunday  she  returned  to 
my  class,  and  shortly  after  left  her  situation  and  went  home  again." 

After  a  few  minutes'  silence  Miss  Davis  spoke  again.  '*  There  is  a  noble  sphere 
of  usefulnesB  open  to  those  who  will  visit  the  homes  of  the  chUdren.  "We  all 
know  there  is  no  surer  way  of  reaclung  a  mother's  heart  than  by  talking  of  the 
children,  and  so  often,  after  talking  of  the  little  lambs,  we  can  say  a  few  wpr4s 
about  the  Good  Shepherd.' ' 

« I  thank  you  very  much,"  said  Mary  Lee,  and  as  they  parted  she  added,  **  Pray 
for  me^  will  you  not  P  "  E.  F. 
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JEBIOHO. 

HE  name  of  this  important  city  means  **  a  place  of  fragrance."  It 
was  also  called  the  "  city  of  palm  trees  "  (Dent,  zzziy.  3 ;  2  Chron. 
xxyiii.  15),  and,  was  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  about  five 
miles  west  of  the  river,  and  six  or  seven  miles  north  of  the  Salt  cr 
Dead  Sea.  The  portion  of  the  plain,  on  which  it  stood  was  noted  for 
its  fertility,  being  watered  by  a  large  spring  known  as  the  fountain  of  Elisha.  The 
city  is  one  of  great  antiquity,  and  has  occupied  at  least  two  different  sites :  (1) 
ancient  Jericho,  near  the  fotmtain  et'Sultan,  or  Elisha's  fountain,  near  the  foot  of 
the  Qdarantania  mountain,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  above  the  opening  of  the 
valley  of  Achor ;  (2)  the  Jericho  of  the  Gospels,  south-east  of  the  ancient  one, 
near  the  spring  of  the  valley.  The  village  Er'Siha,  its  modem  representative,  is 
about  two  miles  further  east 

Bible    History. 

Jericho  is  first  mentioned  as  the  city  over  against  which  the  Israelites  were  en- 
camped before  entering  the  Promised  Land  (Num.  xzii.  1 ;  xxvi.  3).  Moses  looked 
down  upon  the  plain  of  Jericho  from  the  summit  of  Nebo  (Deut.  xxxiv.  3).  The 
town  wait!  of  considerable  size,  strongly  fortified  (Josh.  ii.  15  ) ;  very  rich  (Josh.  vi. 
24 ;  vii.  21),  and  a  royal  residence.  Spies  were  sent  into  the  city  and  received  by 
Rahab  (Josh,  ii ;  Heb.  xi.  31).  The  wall  fell  after  being  compassed  seven  days, 
And  the  city  and  its  inhabitants  were  destroyed  (Josh.  vi. ;  xxiv.  11).  A  curse 
was  pronoimced  upon  any  one  who  should  theresf  ter  rebuild  it  (Josh.  vi.  26).  This 
<;urse  was  fulfilled  upon  Hiel,  533  years  Uter  (1  Kings  xvi.  34).  But  the  curse 
seems  to  have  been  for  fortifying  the  city  rather  than  for  dwelling  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, since  the  site  was  assigned  to  Benjamin  (Josh.  xvi.  7;  xviii.  21),  and 
was  a  boundary  of  Ephraim  (Josh.  xvi.  1),  and  afterwards  belonged  to  Judah.  In 
spite  of  many  conquests  Jericho  continued  to  flourish.  Eglon,  king  of  Moab, 
possessed  it  eighteen  years  (Judg.  iii.  13).  David's  messengers  tarried  there,  in 
accordance  with  his  advice,  "  until  your  beards  be  grown  "  (2  Sam.  x.  5) . 

A  school  of  the  prophets,  often  visited  by  Elijah,  flourished  at  Jericho  (2  Kings 
ii.),  and  Elisha  miraculously  healed  its  waters  (2  Kings  ii.  19 — ^22).  King  Zede- 
Idah  and  his  men,  fleeing  from  Jerusalem,  were  captured  in  the  plains  of  Jericho 
(2  Kings  XXV.  6 ;  Jer.  xxxix.  5).  After  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity 
Jeiicho  was  reoccupied  (Ezra  ii.  34 ;  Keh.  vii.  36),  and  its  people  helped  to  rebuild 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  2). 

Jericho  is  mentioned^  63  times  in  the  Scriptures — 56  in  the  Old  Testament  and 
7  in  the  New. 

The  Boman  Antony  presented  the  district  to  Cleopatra,  who  sold  it  to  Herod,  and 
that  monarch  embellished  it  with  palaces,  and  made  it  his  winter  residence  as  being 
the  most  beautiful  spot  for  the  purpose  in  his  dominions.     He  died  there. 
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It  ITU  at  Jeiioho  that  the  Jewiab  pilgrimg  going  up  to  Jenualem  (who  hid, taken 
the  route  east  of  the  Jordsn)  used  to  awemble  an  their  mj  to  the  temple.  Hence 
Chritt  pasted  through  It  in  Hia  joume^h  There  He  made  the  acquainlance  ot 
Zacclieui,  who  waa  Ute  chief  revenna  afflcer  for  Uie  irealthy  district  ot  Jericho 
(LuiLe  lix.  I — S),  and  near  this  city  alio  He  healed  the  blind  men  (Hatb  it. 
24—34  ;  Mark  i.  46—52  ;  Lake  xriii.  35—43). 

It  waa  OIL  the  rocky  road  from  Jaricho  to  Jeruaalem  (even  in  this  generation  the 
haunt  orrohben)  OiatHelaid  the  scene  of  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan. 

New  Tesiament  Jericho  hat  aince  had  an  inteieatinglilatory.  It  appears  to  bare 
b«en  at  aa  early  day  the  seat  of  a  Chiiatian  church,  as  in  the  fourth  century  the 
councili  of  the  Church  vere  attended  bj  the  biabopa  at  Jericho.  The  Emperor 
JoBtinian  caused  a  "  church  of  the  mother  of  God,"  at  Jericho,  to  be  restored.  A 
monastery  of  8L  Stephen  existed  there  SIO  a.d.  In  the  time  of  the  cruBaders 
"New  Jericho"  sprang  up  on  the  site  of 

Tub  Pebsbht  Village. 

Hodem  Jericho  (fr-JtUo)  consists  of  a  group  of  squalid  horels  inhabited  by 
■bout  uzty  famiU«s.     The  character  of  the  place  eeeme  not  to  have  changed  for  at 


Plain  o[  Jericho. 

least  6S0  years,  aince  Brocsrdus,  in  1230  a.i>.,  styled  it  "a  Tile  place;"  and 
MaundreU,  in  1687  A.D.,  "a  poor,  nasty  village."  The  inhabitanb  are  lo4Aad 
upon  by  the  Arabs  as  a  debased  race,  periiaps  made  degenerate  by  the  enerratii^ 
iiuBuenoe  of  ihe  hot  and  unhealthy  climate.  A  writer  in  Smith's  Diclionary  saya 
that  "they  are  probably  nothing  more  nor  lees  than  veritable  gipaisa."  The 
palm  troea  which  once  gave  the  name  of  the  "  city  of  palm  troea,"  have  all  diaap- 
peered.  Tristram  notes  that  a  few  of  the  ayoamore  %  treea  (Luke  xii.  4)  an  still 
{ound  among  the  rDtne  by  the  wayside  of  ancient  Jericho.     The  v^etatiim  is  of  a 
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tOBi-tropiiial  chuacter,  u  tli^plun  u  900  fe«t  below  Hie  level  of  the  Mediter- 
nnean,  and  while  now  u  {alliiig  at  Jenualem,  linen  clotltiiig  ii  comfortable  >t 
Arielio. 

Thi  Fountain  or  Elibha, 
by  which  Jericho  wai  once  supplied  wiih  water,  is  an  object  of  special  inteieit. 
It  wella  fortli  copionalj  Iiom  the  earth,  and  runa  into  an  old  boBin  of  hewn  atone, 
13  yards  long  and  S  jardi  wide.  Numerous  small  fish  awim  about  in  the  water, 
tbe  temperature  ot  which  ii  Sl°  Fahrenheit.  The  earliest  pUgiima  found  a  tradition 
already  eiiating  here,  that  thii  wa«  the  yrtXei  which  Elisha  healed  with  salt  (2  Kings 
ii.  19,  20),  whence  it  is  called  Elieha's  spring  bjr  the  ChriBiiana.  Above  the 
spring  the  site  of  the  house  of  Bahab  was  fonneilj  shown.  In  the  village  itself 
there  is  a  lov  tower  called  Zacchnu'i  icuu,  bnt  pnbabl;  dating  from  the  Frank 
period,  when  it  was  erectedfor  the  protection  of  the  crops  against  the  incursioneof 
theBedlwin. 

eaECttm  ®cf)oese. 

Bt  Ebt.  W.  SPENCEB  EDWAEDS. 

0  BD  Bngliehman  in  the  Eaat  monnting 
a  camel  for  the  first  time  is  a  rough  and 
awkw&rd  performancB,  An  Arab  holds 
the  camel  croncbing  full  length  on  the 
ground.  Tod  seize  the  pommel  and  take 
an  upward  spring,  whereupon,  np  etarte 
the  camel,  first  nearly  pitches  jon  over  her 
head,  then  nearly  over  her  tail,  and  then 
hoista  yon  in  the  air,  to  march  off  with  slow 
gait  through  the  winding  and  crowded 
lonea  into  the  lonely  deeert,  which,  &om 
Cairo,  soon  opens  to  yonr  view. 

It  was  after  the  Eaid  mode  and  .manner 

that  we  lettC^o  for  a  twenty-eight  days' 

march  to  Sinai.     Very  pleasant  days  they 

were,  thongh  not  without  the  nsual  dis- 

comfortsv  of  Eaateru   beat  and   burning 

sand.     We  left  "the  wella  of  Uoses"  to 

plnnge  into  a  storm  of  sand.     A   large 

part  of  the  journey  over    "  the  wilderness  of  Shnr"  was  a  struggle 

through  billowy  dust,  a  curious  rolling  sea  hfted  from  the  ground  and 

beating  hard  against  man  end  beast.     Veils  were  no  protection  from 

the  dry,  glittering,  and  smothering  waves.     The  only  relief  was  riding 

backward — face   to    tail.       The    waters    of   Karah    looked    a    dirty 

pool  among  patches  of  shrivelled  grass.     As  we  dipped  to  taste,  an 

Arab   called  out,  "Muth  tieb"— not  good.     The  taste  was  nanaeous. 

We  advanced  to  Elim,  which  looked  and  proved  a  moat  restful  and 
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obarming  spot.     We  had  just  time  to  trace  five  wells  of  very  pure 
water,  and  I  counted  thirty- six  palms  round  about  the  tents. 

To  a  man  whose  mind  has  been  imbued  from  childhood  with 
the  Scripture  details  of  the  delivery  of  the  law,  the  approach  to  Sinai 
is  an  undying  sensation.  The  leisurely  slowness  of  the  camel's  pace 
educates  the  eye  and  the  mind.  It  enables  you  to  look  long  and  well 
at  the  vast  panorama  of  yawning  crags  and  fiery^looking  peaks  opening 
and  widening  at  every  turn,  and  you  advance  with  a  deepening  thrill 
of  wonder  and  awe  never  likely  to  be  forgotten.  Winding  our  way 
among  mountainous  masses  of  red  and  blue  granite,  we  halted  under 
the  outside  wall  of  the  convent.  Some  twenty  feet  above  our  heads  a 
door  opened.  A  rope  was  let  down,  to  which  each  man  fastened  him- 
self. A  stout  monk  with  greasy  beard  wound  us  up,  hauled  us  in, 
and  led  us  into  a  very  bare  apartment,  where  nothing  was  offered  but 
date  brandy.  We  found  the  convent  a  compact  mass  of  buildings 
appropriated  to  various  useSj  including  little  G-reek  chapels,  a  small 
Mahommedan  mosque,  a  very  mouldy-looking  library,  various  apart- 
ments for  the  monks  and  their  guests,  and  a  clean,  well-cultivated 
garden.  In  the  largest  chapel  ostrich  eggs  and  silver  lamps  were 
conspicuously  hanging  from  the  ceiling,  and  in  a  place  so  very  remote 
from  English  homes  and  hearths  it  seemed  rather  odd  to  see  a  very 
old  English  kitchen  clock  with  "W.  Wasborough,  Bristol,"  engraved  on 
the  old-fashioned  metal  face.  The  monks  had  a  very  seedy  and 
whitish  look,  faces  stamped  with  the  torpor  of  the  life  they  live, 
without  a  sign  of  manly  custom  or  growth.  Most  of  them  appeared 
to  be  very  busy  doing  nothing,  and  to  have  quite  sunk  into  pitiable 
dulness — the  natural  retribution  of  sluggishness  and  indolence.  We 
all  need  the  discipline  of  active  life,  occupation,  the  attrition  of  chance 
and  change,  the  alternation  of  hope  and  fear,  the  glow  of  success,  the 
sharpness  of  defeat,  and  the  family  affections,  to  turn  us  to  our  jast 
station,  and  make  us  what  Grod  truly  meant  us  to  be.  Bat  the  monks 
of  Sinai — even  more  than  most  of  their  class — remain  utter  strangers 
to  all  such  absolute  conditions  of  a  prosperous  and  happy  human 
existence. 

That  night  we  encamped  in  a  neighbouring  valley,  and  wandered  for 
hours  in  the  brilliant  silvery  light  of  the  full  moon,  burning  with 
impatience  to  gain  the  summit  of  the  holy  mount.  The  traditional 
peak,  called  "  Gebel  Mousa,"  was  the  first  ascended.  The  upward 
path  lay  behind  the  convent,  beginning  with  a  flight  of  stone  steps  ; 
then  the  path  grew  wild,  steep,  and  rugged,  strewed  with  uprooted 
trees,  and  fragments  of  shattered  rock  stamped  with  fossilized  ferns. 
A  very  dilapidated  building  crowned,  or  rather  disfigured  the  summit, 
and  the  view  was  wonderful, — a  most  magnificent  sea  of  peaks  steeped 
in  blue  and  fiery  gold.  But  we  could  see  no  plain.  We  all  retreated 
with  the  fall  conviction  and  belief  that  the  Israelites  never  could  have 
encamped  in  that  region.  It  was  a  physical  impossibility.  Winding 
our  way  downward  through  a  long  and  verdant  valley,  we  halted,  at 
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"the  fountain  of  Elijah.*'  Very  near  was  a  rocky  oave,  which  a 
Bedonin  hanger-on  called  ''  the  sleeping  chamber  of  Elijah."  Some  of 
ns  crept  into  it,  and  fonnd  it  a  large,  cool,  and  comfortable  resting- 
place.  We  soon  advanced  to  ascend  "  Bas  Sassefeh,"  so  well  described 
by  Dr.  Bobinson.  The  path  was  extremely  steep,  and  yawning  with 
the  cells  of  anchorites  scooped  out  of  the  solid  rock.  The 
moment  we  had  sat  down  on  the  light  blue  snmmit,  the  belief  that  we 
had  gained  the  tme  peak  flashed  upon  ns.  With  the  Bible  in  our 
hands  we  read  and  looked,  with  the  nnchangeable  conviction  that  the 
physical  ontlines  exactly  correspond  with  the  details  of  the  Scriptural 
narrative.  I  give  the  impressions  produced  upon  myself  and  iJl  our 
little  company,  and  they  are  much  too  deep  to  be  mistaken.  Below  us 
was  a  plain  where  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  could  easily  encamp,  and  even 
find  much  superfluous  space  to  advance  or  recede.  A  plain  where 
they  must  have  been  well  able  to  "  remove  and  stand  afar  ofi*;"  and  as 
to  the  mount,  they  could  undoubtedly  approach  and  touch  unless 
"bounds  were  set  unto  the  people  round  about."  I  subsequently 
found  and  carefully  inspected  the  curved  mounds  at  the  foot  of  the 
mount,  which  have  ever  since  perplexed  me.  Whether  they  are  the 
original  ones,  or  structures  of  some  less  remote  age,  it  is  impossible  to 
determine,  but  there  they  are. 

With  what  a  strange  thrill  of  wonder  and  awe  did  I  linger  and  look 
on  that  summit  of  "  Bas  Sassefeh"  1  No  lightning  flashed — ^no  thunder 
rolled — no  voice  of  a  trumpet  waxed  louder  and  louder;  and  yet  the 
silent  air  seemed  to  quiver  with  subtle  flames,  and  all  the  surroundings 
seemed  vivid  with  the  ancient  blinding  splendour  of  the  Scripture 
story.  It  was  like  a  solemn  and  deeply  conscious  personal  interview 
with  the  Almighty.  Could  it  be  that  the  bare  rock  on  which  we 
stood  had  witnessed  that  grand  and  awful  revelation  of  Gk)d  so 
graphically  told  in  Old  Testament  history  P  Was  it  dream  or  fisKst  P  It 
was  a  &ct ;  we  had  not  a  doubt  about  it.  Through  a  long  and  winding 
gorge  we  descended  to  the  valley  where  our  tents  were  pitched.  Long 
before  we  reached  them  our  ears  caoght  the  hum  of  voices  floating  up 
from  unseen  men.  So  probably  Moses  had  descended  through 
the  same  gorge — ^we  saw  no  other — when  his  ears  were  arrested  by 
the  voices  of  the  hidden  multitude  around  the  golden  calf,  and  he 
said,  "  It  is  not  the  voice  of  them  that  shout  for  the  mastery,  but  the 
noise  of  them  that  sing  do  I  bear,"  and  that  finished  the  most 
intensely  impressive  and  memorable  day  of  our  life. 


WoBTH  Thinking  of. — ^To  know  how  to  say  what  other  people  only  think,  ifl 
what  makes  men  poets  and  sagei ;  and  to  dare  to  say  what  othen  only  caie  to 
tlu'nV,  makes  men  martyrs  or  reformers,  or  both. 
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THE  DIYISION  OF  ISEAEL  AND  ITS 
CONSEQUENCES. 

HE  division  at  first  was   political  onlj^  and  for 
political  reasons.     It  was  not  an  apostasy  of  the 
ten  tribes  from  the  national  religion.     Jerusalem, 
the  capital  of  the  southern  kingdom,  was  still  the 
religious  capital   of  the  nation  —  as  Bome,  the 
capital  of  Italy,  is  the  religious  capital  of  the  Bomish 
world.     The  priesthood,  and  with  them  the  great  body 
of  the  Levites,  adhered  to  the  temple  where  the  national 
worship  was  performed.      In  all  the  tribes,  the  ''Qod 
who  brought  them  out  of  Egypt"  was  acknowledged. 

Solomon,  in  his  later  years,  had  defiled  Jerusalem  with  altars  and 
temples  of  foreign  gods  —  the  Phoenician  Ashtoreth,  the  Moabite 
Chemosh,  the  Ammonite  Molech ;  and  therefore  it  was  (as  the  prophets 
testified)  that  GU)d  permitted  so  much  of  the  kingdom  to  be  wrested 
from  the  house  of  David.  But  there  is  no  intimation  that  before  the 
division  the  obscene  and  cruel  worship  of  such  gods  had  infested  the 
northern  tribes  more  than  the  southern.  On  the  other  hand,  the  two 
conspicuous  prophets  of  the  period,  Ahijah  and  Shemaiah,  seem  to 
have  given  a  divine  sanction  to  the  withdrawal  of  Israel  from  Judah. 
The  ancient  schools  of  the  prophets  were  all  in  Israel ;  and  in  that 
kingdom  there  was  a  great  succession  of  prophets, — ^some,  like  Elijah 
and  Elisha,  known  to  us  only  by  their  part  in  history ;  others,  Uke 
Hosea  and  Amos,  known  by  their  inspired  writings.  The  great 
prophets  of  the  southern  kingdom  made  their  appearance  only  when 
Israel  was  ceasing-  to  be  a  kingdom. 

The  consequences  of  this  division  were  manifestly — 

A   WEAKENING   OP   THB   NATION  BY   DIST7NI0N. 

Maintaining  its  independence,  its  peace  might  have  been  like  the 
river,  and  its  righteousness  as  the  waves  of  the  sea ;  and  in  the  pro- 
gress of  its  religions  civilization  it  might  have  experienced  for  ages 
the  full  blessedness  of  the  people  whose  God  is  the  Lord.  But  under 
two  rival  and  mutually  hostile  governments  the  strength  necessary 
to  national  independence  was  wanting.  Each  of  the  two  kingdoms 
needed  to  strengthen  itself  against  the  other ;  each  of  the  two  royal 
courts  was  an  example  to  the  other  in  profusion  of  expenditure  and  in 
profligacy  of  manners ;  and  what  Samuel  predicted  had  its  full  scope. 
Another  result  was — 
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BBUGI0U8   AFOSTASr. 

OonBiderationB  of  pablio  policy  led  Jeroboam  to  withdraw  bis  people 
firom  the  ancient  national  worship  at  Jemsalem.  Hence  new  centres 
of  worship  were  established,— one  at  Pan,  near  his  northern  frontier ; 
the  other  at  Bethel,  the  place  of  Jacob's  vision.  Familiar,  through  his 
wife,  with  the  imposing  ritualism  of  Egypt,  he  borrowed  from  that 
what  seemed  to  him  an  impressiTe  and  attractire  representation  of  the 
Qodhead.  Perhaps  he  did  not  intend  to  break  the  first  commandment, 
but  only,  like  so  many  in  later  times,  he  overlooked  the  second.  Let 
those  who  incline  to  the  belief  that  statues,  and  crucifixes,  or  em- 
broiderad  orosses,  may  be  helpM  in  the  worship  of  Gk)d,  remember 
the  infiimy  of  "  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat  who  made  Israel  to  sin." 

The  introduction  of  these  symbolic  figures  at  Dan  and  Bethel  was 
the  beginning  of  an  apostasy  which  ended  in  the  extinstion  of  the 
northern  kingdom.  Instead  of  holding  the  people  to  the  worship  of  God, 
who  bad  brought  them  out  of  Egypt,  they  made  easier  Ahab's  introduc- 
tioa  of  the  abominations  of  Phoenician  idolatry. 

In  Judah,  the  apostasy  which  had  already  commenced  in  Solomon's 
reign,  and  which  the  prophets  had  denounced  as  the  reason  of  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  kingdom,  went  on  for  a  while  unchecked.  But  in 
that  kingdom  God  raised  up  from  time  to  time  reforming  kings,  as  in 
the  other  kingdom  He  raised  up  reforming  prophets.  In  Jerusalem, 
where  the  temple  was,  and  where  the  memory  of  David,  of  Samuel,  of 
Moses,  and  of  Abraham,  was  continually  celebrated,  there  were 
infiuenoes  that  counteracted  in  some  measure  those  foreign  ideas  and 
fiishions  which  were  inseparable  from  the  alliances  of  the  feeble 
monarchy  with  neighbouring  powers.  Yet  the  great  prophets  tell  us 
that  such  was  the  state  of  things,  that  even  the  forms  of  religion 
became  an  abomination  to  God,  because  they  were  substituted  for 
the  spirit  of  obedience.  The  cry  of  the  prophet  in  God's  name  was, 
<^  Ah  sinftil  nation,  a  people  laden  with  iniquity,  a  seed  of  evil  doers  ! " 
<*  Wash  you,  make  you  dean,  cease  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do  well,  seek 
judgment,  relieve  the  oppressed,  judge  the  fatherless,  plead  for  the 
widow.''     The  final  consequence  of  the  division  was — 

THE    DBSTETJCTIOK   OF   BOTH   KINGDOMS. 

Israel,  after  more  than  two  hundred  years  of  progressive  apostasy — 
one  dynasty  after  another  extinguished  in  blood, — ^was  conquered  by 
the  Assyrian  power ;  and  its  ten  tribes  were  carried  into  a  captivity 
from  which  there  was  no  return.  Judah,  ever  loyal  to  the  house  of 
David,  outlived  the  rival  kingdom ;  but  when  it  fell  before  the  power  of 
Babylon,  and  its  people  were  swept  into  exile,  it  ceased  to  be  a 
kingdom.  There  was  a  return  from  that  captivity,  and  a  rebuilding  of 
the  city  and  the  temple,  but  the  kingdom  was  not  restored.  No  king 
of  the  lineage  of  David  reigned  until  the  Akointed  came,  whose 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  yet  shall  subdue  the  world,  and  shall 
endure  for  ever. — Abridged  from  a  Paper  by  Dr.  L,  Bacon^  in  the 
National  Sunday  School  Teacher*' 
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Am  admirable  place  for  the  gaUiering  described,  1  Einga  zviii.  Tbe 
range  which  is  called  b^  that  name  ie  about  ttrelve  miles  m  length. 
It  jntB  into  the  sea  at  the  south  of  the  Bay  of  Acre  in  tbe  form  of  a 
bold  and  bleak  promontory,  mns  inland  in  a  south-easterly  direction, 
reaobiog  in  one  place  an  altitude  of  over  1,700  feet,  and  at  its  eastern 
end  its  height  sinka  down  to  meet  the  plains  of  Esdraelon  and  Megidd<^ 
and  to  the  south  joios  by  low  ridges  the  mountains  of  Ephraim. 

At  its  northern  base  flows  "  that  ancient  river,  the  river  Kishon,"' 
and  on  the  south,  towards  the  sea,  is  the  Plain  of  Sharon.  From  Ha 
height  one  can  heboid  the  city  of  Ciesarea  on  the  coast,  the  Bay  of 
Acre,  and  the  waters  of  the  Uediterranean,  the  Flain  of  Esdraelon  and 
the  city  of  Jezreel,  where  Ahab  had  his  ivory  palace.  .  .  .  The  eastern 
side,  where  all  locate  the  trial  by  fire,  is  remarkable  for  its  picturesque 
Bcenery,  the  comparative  lusarianceof  its  herbage,  and  the  brilliancy  of 
its  flowers.  Beferenoe  to  this  beauty  is  often  made  in  Scripture  (Song 
of  Sol.  vii.  5;  Isa.  xxxv.  2).  At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  ridge 
is  a  natural  rock,  now  called  El-Mukrdkah,  or  "  the  place  of  burning," 
which  doubtless  was  the  very  locality  of  the  ordeal.  A  perennial 
formtMu  near  by  adds  to  the  probability  of  its  being  the  place.  The 
terrace  is  a  sort  of  natural  amphitheatre,  capable  of  holding  all  the 
thousands  that  came  in  response  to  the  summons  of  Ahab  and  Elijah. 
All  the  incidents  of  this  event  are  preserved  in  the  names  of  the  dif- 
ferent localities  where  each  one  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place. 
Thus  a  mound  on  the  lower  declivities  is  called  Tel-el-Eueis,  "the  hill 
of  thepriests,"  to  identify  the  scene  of  their  execution  ;  the  river  Kisfarm 
is  now  known  as  Nahr-el-Mokatta,  "  the  river  of  slanghter,**  from  the 
retribution  which  fell  upon  them ;  and  the  mountain  itself  is  called 
Jei^  mar  Eliat,  or  the  monntain  of  Elijah. 
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CONSIDEB  THE  LILIES. 
Wbat  a  luBMi  of  hnmilitf  I  B«hold  these  wild  fiowera,  »m.jtA.  in  a 
loT^inesi  more  wonderfhl  than  Solomon  in  all  bis  glor;,  and  filing  ths 
air  irith  a  trhgnaoe  sweeter 
than  erer  floated  through  the 
palaces  of  kings,  yet  the  whole 
growing  fiurest  in  the  shadiest 
nook  of  the  peasant's  poor 
garden,  lavishing  all  its  love- 
liness on  poor  children,  and  as 
its  marvellonB  beauty  brightens 
and  deepens,  only  the  more 
modestly  bending  and  Tiling 
its  imperial  bloom. 

What  a  lesson  abont  benefi- 
cence! How  these  summer 
fiowers  make  the  whole  of  their 
fleeting  lifb  a  beanty  and  a 
blossoming  onto  aU.  things 
round  abont  them  I  How 
sweetly,  even  when  amshed, 
thc^  poor  their  heart's  ricfaesb 
fragranoe  around  the  des- 
troyer 1  How  finely  did  a  blind 
man  define  ibrgiveneas  as  "the 
odour  which  a  flower  breathes 
when  yon  trample  on  it " ! 

We  might  pnrsne  the  thongbt 

throagh  the  whole  range  aHke 

of  natoral  virtues  and  spiritnal 

graces,  and  learn  lessons  in 

regard   of   all   aa   we   sit  in 

The  tiLv  or  Palesiibb,  God's     theatre    "  oonsidering 

the  flowers."     Oh,  how  pnre 

and  peaceful  their  lives  !  bow  calm  and  restfol  their  deatih !     Let  ns 

live  like  the  lilies,  making  this  dark  world  more  beantifbl  by  onr 

ministries.     Let  as  die  like  the  lilies,  leaving  a  oharm  abont  virtae  by 

the  iragrance  of  onr  memories.     Bat  we  mast  not  forget  the  one  great 

lesson  oar  Lord  hod  in  view  when  He  lifted  np  the  wild  fiowers  in  the 

Sermon  on  the  Monnt.     Therefore  let  us  learn  here  also  a  lesson  of 

God's  constant  and  tender  care  of  His  children.     It  is  a  lesson  we  all 

need.     Infidelity  is   striving  to   bring    argument   &om   the  infinite 

grandeur  of  God's  work  against  onr  belief  that  He  can  listen  to  the 

prayers  of  His  children. 

But  our  Lord  in  the  text  famishes  as  an  argument,  sweeping  the 
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whole  logic  of  unbelief  away  as  with  a  flash  of  lightning  :  If  God  so 
clothed  the  grass  of  the  field,  will  He  not  give  us  earnest  heed,  and 
take  as  good  care  of  His  children  P  The  argument  is  a  positive  de- 
monstration. Amid  all  the  innumerable  and  immense  suns  and  systems 
of  the  universe  I  lifb  up  a  siqiple  wild  flower  which  Grod  has  clothed  in 
its  beauty,  and  giant  unbelief  falls  death-struck,  as  the  mailed  Goliath 
by  the  pebble  of  David.  This  is  Christ's  own  priceless  lesson,  and  its 
application  is  manifold. 

Here  is  a  demonstration  that  Gk)d  will  provide  for  our  temporal  and 

daily  necessities.     He  will  not,  indeed,  do  this  miraculously.     He  will 

not  Bupematurally  interpose  to  dothe  lazy  men,  nor  to  feed  idle  men. 

He  does  not  this  even  for  the  flowers  and  the  birds.     Birds  are  never 

lazy.     They  are  busy  all  these  summer  days,  building  their  nests  and 

rearing  their  young,  and  all  their  glorious  music  is  but  the  cheery 

song  of  labour;  and  the  wild  flowers  are  never  idle.      Their  whoto 

Bummer  life  is  a  conflict  with  elemental  forces,  dramng  np  and  assimir 

lating  dead    atoms,    and    by  their  own  marvellous    noeohanics  and 

chemistries  clothing  themselves  in  a  glory  greater  than  Solomon's; 

and  thus  not  only  does  God  take  care  of  men,  by  giving  them  powers 

and  opportunities  to  take  care  of  themselves ;  but  thus  He  does  pro* 

vide  for  their  wants  and  answer  their  prayers.     Oh,  away  with  every 

God- dishonouring   fear  and  doubt  as  you  sit  watchiug  these  divine 

dramas,  **  and  consider  the  lilies ! " — From  a  Sermon  by  the  Bev, 

Charles  Wadsworth^  D,D. 

«  THE  GOD  THAT  ANSWERETH  BY  FIRE." 

This  was  an  arrow  aimed  at  the  very  centre  of  the  Baal  reUgion. 
Baal  was  the  deity  which  was  supposed  to  have  supreme  power  over 
nature ;  and  as  he  was  the  sun-god,  riding  the  heavens  during  the 
day  in  a  blazing  orb  of  fire,  he  was  credited  with  having  special  con- 
trol over  that  element.  This  opinion  was  strengthened  by  the  belief 
that  he  spoke  in  the  thunder  and  wielded  the  lightning.  Elijah  had 
proved  that  he  had  no  mastery  over  water — ^he  now  proposed  to  show 
that  he  had  no  command  over  fire.  Having  no  dominion  over  either 
of  them,  the  people  would  have  no  further  use  of  a  deity  so  impotent. 
— National  Sunday  School  Teacher. 


PRIEST. 

Many  priests  had  their  abode  at  Jericho,  and  went  up  to  Jerusalem 
when  their  turn  came  to  discharge  priestly  duties,  which  was  about 
twice  a  year.  They  commonly  went  up  by  the  safer,  although  longer 
"iroad  via  Bethlehem.  The  priests  were  descendants  of  Aaron  (Exod. 
xzviii.  1) ;  conducted  the  services  of  the  sanctuary  and  offered  sacrifices, 
assisted  by  the  Levites ;   wore  special  vestments  (Exod.  xzviii.  4>2 ; 
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zl.  14);  W6r6  maintained  at  the  pablio  expense ;  were  rery  namerons 
in  David's  time  (1  Chron.  adi.  27),  and  he  divided  them  into  twentj- 
foor  oonrses,  so  that  they  might  minister  in  rotation  (1  Chron.  xziv. 
1 — ^19).  In  New  Testament  times  the  priests  were  nnmerousy 
powerfoly  and  prominent  in  resisting  Christ  (Matt.  xvL  21 ;  zxi.  15, 
23,  ^.).  They  perished  in  large  numbers  at  the  destmction  of  the 
temple, 

SAMARITAN. 

Thi  tribes  who  inhabited  Samaria  were  removed  in  the  great  Assyrian 
captivity  (2  Kings  xvii.  6),  and  men  from  Babylon  and  Assyria  were 
pnt  in  the  cities  of  Samaria  in  place  of  the  children  of  Israel  (2  Kings 
xvii.  24).  Some  writers  suppose  that  the  later  Samaritans  of  the 
book  of  Ezra  (iv.  1 — 10)  and  of  the  New  Testament  were  of  purely 
Assyrian  origin,  whilst  others  think  that  a  remnant  of  Israelites  were 
left^  who  intermarried  with  the  Assyrian  colonists,  and  thus  a  mingled 
race  grew  up,  partly  of  Israelitish  and  partly  of  heathen  blood.  At  any 
rate^  the  Jews  regarded  the  Samaritans  as  aliens,  and  the  most  bitter 
hatred  existed  between  the  two  parties.  The  Samaritans  had  a  temple  of 
their  own  on  Mount  Gerizim,  luid  a  very  ancient  copy  of  the  Pentateuch 
is  now  possessed  by  the  Samaritan  community  at  Nabl^s. 

THE  PARABLE  OF  THE  GOOD  SAMARITAN. 

The  previous  context  of  the  good  Samaritan  would  probably  lead  us  to 
connect  its  delivery  with  Galilee ;  but  the  immediately  succeeding 
context  naturally  brings  us  into  Bethany.  In  this  case  the  story  may 
have  been  spoken  on  the  spot  which  must  certainly  have  suggested  it. 
There  we  see  the  long  descent  of  the  3,000  feet  by  which  the  traveller 
''went  down "  from  Jerusalem,  on  its  high  table-land,  to  Jericho,  in  the 
Jordan  valley.  There  the  last  traces  of  cultivation  and  habitation, 
after  leaving  Bethany,  vanish  away,  and  leave  him  in  a  wilderness  as 
bare  and  as  solitary  as  the  desert  of  Arabia.  Up  from  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan  below,  or  from  the  caves  in  the  overhanging  mountains 
around  him,  issue  the  Bedouin  robbers,  who  from  a  very  early  time 
gave  this  road  a  proverbial  celebrity  for  its  deeds  of  blood,  and  who 
now  make  it  impossible  for  even  the  vast  host  of  pilgrims  to  descend 
to  the  Jordan  without  a  Tarkish  guard.  Sharp  turns  of  the  road, 
projecting  spurs  of  rock,  everywhere  facilitate  the  attack  and  escape  of 
the  plunderers.  They  seize  upon  the  traveller  and  strip  him,  as  is  still 
the  custom  of  their  descendants  in  like  case ;  they  beat  him  severely, 
and  leave  him  naked  and  bleeding  under  the  fierce  sun  reflected  from 
lakes  and  glaring  mountains,  to  die,  except  some  unexpected  aid  arrives. 
'*  By  chance,"  "  by  a  coincidence  of  circumstances  "  that  could  hardly 
be  looked  for,  the  solitude  of  the  road  is  on  the  day  of  this  adventure' 
broken  by  three  successive  travellers,  ascending  or  descending  the 
toilsome  height. — Stanley's  *'  Sinai  and  FalesHne.** 
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MARGINAL  AIDS. 

Elxplanatoryf  Biographical. 
^opographiccU,  Manners  and 
Custom^  AnecdotcU  lUustra- 
turn.  Blackboard  PUtn^  8fc, 

B  E  H  o  B  o  A  M. —  Solo- 
mon'8  eon.  His  mother 
was  an  Ammonitess  (1 
Kingfs  xiT.  21)«  Some  sug- 
gest that  his  age  stated  at 
41,  should  read  21. 

Shechem.  —  Between 
Ebal  and  Gerizim  (see 
Gen.  xii.  6;  Josh.  viii.  30 
—35;  xxir.  1—23,  32; 
Judg.  ix.  1—23,  46). 

Jesoboam.  —  Son  of 
Solomon's  servant  Nebat 
(l£ing8xi.  26— 40). 

ToKB  Gbibyous. — By 
labour  and  taxes  (1  Kings 
IT.  6;  20—28;  t.  13, 14; 
xi.  28). 

ScoBFiovs. — Some,  '^  a 
sort  of  thorn  j  shrub,  whose 
prickles  are  of  a  venomous 
nature,  called  by  Arabs 
scorpion  thorns,  from  the 
exquisite  pain  which  they 
inflict ;  "  others,  **  whips 
hayiog  leaden  balls  at  the 
end  of  their  lashes,  with 
hooks  projecting  from 
them." 

8T0NBD  HIM. — Compare 
Moses'  and  David's  fear 
(Exod.viii.  26;  xvii.  4; 
1  Sam.  XXX.  6). 
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ehoboun  to  be  king, 
amest  and  iiist  request, 
aughty  reply. 
Id  men's  advice, 
•d  oompanionf . 
pen  rebellion, 
doram  stoned  to  deatb. 
aking  Jeroboam  king. 


Ibvluebcb  OB  Bad 
CoMPAKioKB. — A  colour- 
ed man  who  dared  enter  a 
eage  of  lions  everyday,  on 
being  charged  at  the  police 
court  with  theft,  said  he 
had  been  led  to  do  wrong 
by  the  companions  he  had 
made  since  his  stay  in 
Iiondon.       J.  L.  Ntb> 


Outline  ix^saxKi* 

April   3.— Morning. 

Rehoboam's    Folly. 

Eeading,  1  Kings  xii.  1 — 20.    Golden  Text,  Pr<»>. 

xiv.  3. 

Introduction. — Eehoboam  goes  to  Shechem  to 
receive  the  homage  of  the  people.  Princes  of  the 
tribes,  headed  by  Jeroboam,  request  the  king  to  lighten 
some  of  the  burdens  which,  during  the  closing  years 
of  Solomon,  had  been  laid  upon  them,  promising,  if 
their  request  were  granted,  loyally  to  serve  him. 
Hehoboam  made — 

I.— A    IVlse    Decision. 

He  took  three  days  to  consider  these  demands — 
sought  the  advice  of  old  courtiers  (ver.  6),  who  ad- 
vised him  to  listen  to  the  people's  request,  and  treat 
them  kindly. 

Experience  is  the  best  teacher,*     It  would  have  been 
well  if  Eehoboam  had  thought  so  too.  But  he  came 
to- 
ll.— An  Unwise  Resolution. 

He  rejected  the  good  advice  of  wise  counsellors,  and 
sought  and  followed  that  of  companions  who  had 
joined  him  in  his  sports,  but  were  inexperienced  as  to 
the  management  of  public  matters. 

Fleasant  companions  not  always  the  best  advisers, 

III.— A  Foolisli  Reply  and  Its  Result. 

When  the  people  returned  for  Eehoboam's  answer, 
he  declared  he  would  impose  burdens  and  exact  service 
far  exceeding  anything  his  father  had  ever  claimed. 
This  reply  cost  him  the  sovereignty  of  the  ten  tribes, 
dissolved  the  empire,  led  to  ceaseless  hostilities  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  and  exposed  both  to  the  invasion 
and  spoliation  of  foreign  foes .    Hence — 

I 

IV.— A  Sad  Kpitaph. 

"  He  did  evil  because  he  prepared  not  his  heart  to 
seek  the  Lord." 

Lbabn — It  is  folly  not  first  of  all  (0  to  seek  God's 
guidance.  "  In  all  thy  ways,"  &c. ;  (2)  to  reject 
the  advice  of  experience ;  and  (3)  to  follow  the  lead 
of  loose  and  ungodly  companions. 

In  all  times  of  difficulty  let  your  prayer  be,  **  Lord, 
what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do  P  " 

Avoid  harsh,  inconsiderate  action.  **  A  soft 
answer,"  &c. 

If  you  would  not  spend  an  evil  life  and  come  to  an 
unhappy  death,  prepare  your  heart  to  seek  the  Lord, 
The  secret  of  all  Eehoboam's  folly  and  its  results  was 
— ^the  heart  was  not  right  with  God.  "  Create  within 
me  a  clean  heart,  0  God ;  and  renew  a  right  smrit 
within  me/'  H.  H. 
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Not    A.OAIVBT    is    70B 

TO. — ComMro  with  Murk 
iz.  39,  40.  There  ie  no 
nuddle  character  between 
firiende  and  enemies  of 
Ohrist.  We  are  one  or 
the  other. 

Bbcbited  up. — Ajcend. 
Chriit's  time  on  earth  was 
getting   short  (Acts  i.  11. 
—'22;  1  Tim.  ill.  16). 

Maeb  bbadt.  —  Pre- 
pare Him  a  lodging.  8o 
great  was  the  enmity 
between  Samaritans  and 
Jews,  that  the  yillagers 
would  not  receive  Him. 
Christ  was  now  going  up 
to  worship  at  Jerusalem — 
the  yery  thing  to  which 
the  Samaritans  objected 
(John  iv.  20). 

As  Elias  did. — The 
apostles  referred  to  in- 
cidents in  Elijah's  history 
(2  Kings  i.  10, 12).  Con- 
vinced that  their  Master 
was  a  prophet  as  great  as 
Elijah,  the  two  disciples 
resented  the  conduct  of 
the  Samaritans  to  him. 
How  unlike  this  was  to 
Jesus! 

PLOUGha.-- The  plough- 
man, using  the  light  m- 
struments  employed  for 
ploughing  in  the  East, 
must  keep  his  attention 
on  his  work,  or  he  would 
get  his  plough  thrown  out 
of  the  furrow,  and  his 
work  impeded.  (See  Bib' 
lical  Treaaury^  i.,  1.) 


FOLLOWING  CHRIST 

Requires  CoDsideration. 
(•quires  the  Heart. 
1  equirea  Decision. 


Cubist  to  bb  fol- 
lowed ABOVK  ALL. — "I 
will  be  no  philosopher,  if 
so  be  I  must  needs  fiffht 
against  St.  Paul.  I  willbe 
no  Aristotle,  if  so  be  I  must 
be  separated  from  Christ." 
{AheUird,)  (See  Spurgeon's 
'*  Feathers  for  Arrows," 
page  28.)        J.  L.  Nyb. 


April  S.^Aftemoon. 

Following   Jesus. 

Ebadiko,  Luke  ix.  49—62,    Golden  Text,  ver.  57. 
Following  Christ  requires 
I.  — ^Consideration. 

The  person  mentioned  in  ver.  57  hoped  to  advance 
his  temporal  interests  by  following  Jesus.  The  reply 
in  ver.  58  must  have  disappointed  all  such  hopes ;  and 
since  nothing  more  is  said  of  this  man,  it  is  probable 
that  he  relinquished  his  resolution. 

Eeligion  may  be  professed  for  the  sake  of  worldly 
advantage.  Or  the  profession  may  be  to  secure  con- 
fidence and  esteem.  ^ 

Such  motives  are  worthless.  Eeligion  assumed 
under  them  is  hypocritical.  And  if  nothing  higher 
and  holier  be  aimed  at,  there  will  be  terrible  disap- 
pointment at  the  end.  Christ  does  not  acknowledge 
and  will  not  receive  such  followers. 

II.— TheTVhole  Heart. 

The  mere  act  of  going  to  bury  a  dead  father,  as 
in  the  case  ver.  59,  was  not  wrong ;  but  among  bis 
old  friends  and  companions  the  man  would  be  likely  to 
meet  with  temptations  drawing  him  aside, 

Christ  did  not,  of  course,  intend  that  all  earthly 
affection  should  be  rejected,  and  that  the  love  to  friends 
should  be  changed  to  hate ;  but  in  so  far  as  these 
affections  distract  and  divide  the  heart,  in  so  far  as 
they  claim  and  have  supreme  regard,  they  are  to  be 
given  up.  To  follow  Christ  requires  that  the  heart 
should  have  no  rival  to  Him. 

III. — Decision. 

(Ver.  61.)  This  person  vrished,  ere  he  "went  with  tbe 
Saviour,  to  inform  his  friends  of  his  purpose,  and  to 
take  a  formal  leave  of  them.  These  things,  however,  be 
must  not  do.  To  do  them  indicated  indecision,  and 
perhaps  lingering  regard  to  former  fiiends,  so  as  to  put 
obstacles  in  his  way. 

Explain  ver.  62.  Religion  is  everything  or  nothing  ; 

and  without  firm,  unyielding  decision,  we  shall  not 

succeed  in  maintaining  it.      See  Psa.  Ivii.  7  ;  cviii.  1. 

PrA-CTIcal. — Do  we  follow  Christ "?  Are  we  pre^ 
pared  for  loss  or  9'eproach  in  following  Sim  ?  W^hat 
are  the  motives  ir^uencing  us  ?  Do  we  prefer  any^ 
thing  to  Sim  and  Sis  claims  ?  Are  we  decided,  cori' 
sistent,  persevering,  in  following  Sim  f  N.  S. 
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CA.RMEL.— (See  Glean, 
ing^s,  page  149.) 

The  Gboves.— The 
Asbtoreth,  or  Astarte,  the 
companion  goddess  of  Baal, 
the  tnoon  goddess. 

Ha.lt.  — "Limping." 
"  staggering,"  "  double- 
minded  ;  '*  trying  to  effect 
a  oompromia«)  between  Gk>d 
and  Baal. 

FiEE.  —  Baal  was  the 
god  of  the  sun.  Surely 
he  could  command  fire  to 
fall  at  his  bidding,  could 
speak  in  his  own  tongue, 
and  work  by  his  own 
force.  Fire  was  also  the 
symbol  of  the  God  of  Israel 
—symbol  of  His  presence, 
wisdom,  grace,  holiness, 
and  power. 

O  Baax. — Intense  ear- 
nestness. Everything  is 
at  stake. 

MooKBD. — A  Tein  of 
irony  in  the  old  prophet. 
There  is  fierce  yengeance 
in  his  sarcasm. 

Cay  ALOUD.  —  (See 
Judg.  X.  14 ;  1  Kings  xxii. 
15  ;  Job  xii.  2  ;  xxxviii.  6  ; 
Ezek.  xxriii.  3  j  Zech.  xi. 
13  ;  Mark  vii.  9 ;  1  Cor. 
iv.  8  :  2  Cor.  xi.  9.) 


wo  OPINIONS. 

Baal — Jehovah. 
HE  CHALLENGE. 

God  that  answereth. 

Let  Him  be  God, 
ERRIBLE  CRY. 

Morning  until  noon, 

O  Baal,  hair  us, 
OTAL  FAILURE. 

Neither  voice  nor 

Any  to  answer. 
RIUMPHOFELIJAH 

Hear  me,  0  Lord, 

ThefirefelL 
AKE— 

God  or  mammon  ? 


Chbist  with  us  iw 
Tbials.  —  Caesar  always 
took  his  share  in  danger, 
and  thus  contributed  to 
make  his  soldiers  invin- 
cible. Christians  have  a 
far  higher  incentive  in  the 
war  for  truth  and  goodness 
iii  Him  who  endured  so 
much  for  them. 

.T,  L.  Nye. 


April  10.— Morning. 

Elijah    at    Carmel. 

Reading,    1   Kings  xviii.    17 — 40.     Goldbn    Text, 

ver.  21. 

Topic  for  the  Morning. — "  Choose  ye  this  day 
whom  ye  will  serve,^*  The  gospel  op  it — "  None 
other  name."*^  Describe  the  scene  :  the  great  gather- 
ing— ^the  challenge — ^the  crying  of  the  priests  to  a  deaf 
god— the  supplication  of  Elijah — ^the  result. 

I.— Elijah  in  a  Minority,  but  Strong. 

Alone — not  entirely.  God  was  with  him — **  one 
with  God,  is  a  majority."  **  If  God  be  for  us,  who 
then  can  be  against  us  ?  "     (See  also  Rom.  viii.  37.) 

Ahab  blames  Elijah  for  Israers  troubles.  "Wrong- 
doers are  apt  to  blame  others  for  their  own  sins.  It 
was  so  at  the  beginning  (Gen.  iii.  12).  But  "  every 
one  must  give  account  of  himself  to  God."  Hence 
the  stem  reproof,  and — 

II. — Klijah's  Momentous  Question. 

"Halt" — ^in  other  words,  limp — backward  and  for- 
ward between  God  and  Baal,  uncertain  of  either.  In- 
clination drew  them  to  Baal — conscience  drove  them 
to  God.  They  had  tried  to  reconcile  matters  by  wor- 
shipping both.  Many  try  to  hold  on  to  the  world  and 
secure  heaven  besides.  There  must  be  no  compromise. 
**  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon."  **  No  man 
can  serve  two  masters." 


III.— Result  of  the  Great  Trial. 

This  may  be  graphically  described.  The  idolaters, 
with  all  that  they  could  do  by  crying  and  inflicting 
upon  themselves  tortures  and  pains,  failed  to  obtain 
any  sign  from  their  god.  Elijah  oflfers  a  true  sacrifice, 
and  it  is  consumed  by  fire  from  heaven.  The  people 
convinced.    The  deceivers  punished. 

Note  the  power  of  true  prayer.     God  answers  it. 

No  self-imposed  penalties  and  pains  will  secure  the 
favour  of  God.     "None  other  name."  H.  H. 
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Lawxim.  —  A  iMnon 
well  Tsned  ui  Um  ww  of 
Moiei,  and  Um  interpreta- 
oftbeBdklrii. 


NiieHBOvm. — Thif 
mMoit  fellow-Jew  till 
Chriit  BUMle  it  mean  fellow. 


WsvT  Dowv. — ^In  aetual 
deeoent  about  8»000  feet 

JisuBALix  TO  Jan. 
CHO. — ^About  fifteen  milei. 
It  is  Mid  12»000  prieste 
and  Leritei  dwelt  there. 
(See  page  142. ) 

Lbyits. — One  who  did 
the  meanest  work  of  the 
temple,  but  might  not 
offer  sacrifice. 

Baxasitav.  —  Whom 
the  Jews  hated.  (See  John 
iy.  0 ;  Tiii.  48.) 

On.    AHD     WllTB.— Its 

use  was  more  sensible  than 
would  appear  to  the  non- 
medical reader.  The  light 
wine  of  the  oountrr  is  at 
once  astringent  and  anti- 
septic, while  the  oil  would 
mitiffate  the  pain  caused 
bj  tne  application. 

PxHCE.— (See  page  116.) 


' 


THE 

AWYER  (tays) 
What  sbaU  I  do  to 
gain  eternal  life  ? 

AW  (taya) 
the 
thyiMnghbonr. 


f\\ic  the  Lord. 

CRD  (sajs) 

This  do,  and 
bou  shah  liye. 


Habituax  Coxpabbiov. 
A  gentleman  said  to  another 
— "  *  I  will  never  ride  your 
horse  again  unless  you  gire 
your  purse  at  the  same 
time.*  He  stood  before  all 
who  asked  lor  charity. 
Having  no  money  about 
me,  I  was  obliged  to  make 
believe  to  give  something 
to  satisfy  hun." 

J.  L.  Ntb. 


April  10.— Afternoon. 

The  Good    Samaritan. 

Ebadiko,  Luke  X.   25—37.     Golden   Text,  L&v, 

xix.  18. 
In  this  lesBon  we  have  a  similarity  to  the  mode  of 
teaching  in  the  Bchoola  of  the  Rabbis — ^teacber  and 
scholan  questioned  one  another. 

I. — The  I-airyer. 
Let  the  dasB  tell  who  he  was ;  what  his  question 
was ;  what  he  meant  by  "  eternal  life  ;  "  and  whether 
the  same  question  was  ever  asked  before,  and  if  so,  by 
whom;  then  fix  upon  the  word  do,  and  apply  that 
the  man  was  perfectly  well  satisfied  with  what  he 
knew,  so  Christ  pressed  on  his  attention  that  doinj^ 
was  absolutely  necessary,  bat  a  much  more  searching 
and  serious  business  than  he  thought. 

II.— The  LaiHT. 

The  man  understood  the  law  that  he  studied  un- 
usually well.  He  knew  that  it  was  not  a  mere  set  of 
rules,  but  the  various  expression  of  two  great  prin- 
ciples of  duty. 

The  lawyer  was  satitjied  tvith  his  knowledge,  Jesus 
shows  him  that  knowledge  without  doing  is  of 
little  value.  The  man  said,  **  I  know  that  I  ought  to 
love  my  neighbour  as  myself.  '*  Jesus  at  once  answers, 
"Then  do  you  love  your  neighbour  as  yourself?" 
This  is  still  the  searching  question  for  us  all.  You 
know  you  ought  to  trust  the  great  Saviour,  but  do  you 
trust  Him  P    "  This  <fo,  and  thou  shalt  live.'* 

III.— The  Lord. 

Tell  the  parable,  and  observe  that — 

(a)  The  priest  knew  very  well  what  "neighbour- 
liness" and  "doing"  were,  but  his  knowing  was 
worthless,  and  even  a  disgrace  to  him,  because  it  did 
not  work  out  into  <2ot»^  (I  Cor.  xiii.  2). 

(b)  The  Levite  was  better  than  the  priest  in  that 
he  came  and  looked  on  the  wounded  man,  but  far 
worse  than  the  priest  in  that  he  crushed  down  the 
feeling  of  compassion  that  came  with  the  pitiable  sight. 
He  knew  his  duty ;  he  knew  more  of  the  claim  of  his 
neighbour  upon  him,  yet  he  did  it  not, 

{e)  The  Samaritan  A:n«ti;  probably  much  less,  but  he 
did  much  more,  and  the  doing  was  the  test.  Show  how 
tender  and  how  self-sacrificing  his  doing  was. 

Enforce  our  Lord's  application  of  the  parable. 
Whatever  you  know  to  be  right,  go  and  do  it.   T.  A. 
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J1Z8BEL.— Stanley  lays 
«he  was  **a  woman  in 
whom,  with  the  reokleas 
and  licentious  habits  of  an 
Oriental  qoRen^were  united 
the  fieroest  and  sternest 
qualities  inherent  in  the 
old  Semitic  race." 

Bbebshsba.  —  Marked 
the  extreme  limits  of  the 
Holy  Land  (2  Sam.  iii. 
10;  zxir.  2),  and  95 
miles  away  in  the  kingdom 
of  Judah.  Elijah  would 
thus  be  safe  from  Jeaebel 
«nd  Ahab. 

Sbbyaitt.  —  Tradition 
declares  him  to  be  the  son 
of  the  widow  from  Zare- 
phath,  and  the  future  pro- 
phet Jonah. 

JmriPBB. — A  species  of 
broom,  havmg  white  blos- 
soms, its  dense  foliage 
affording;  grateful  protec- 
tion from  the  sun,  the 
winds,  and  the  rain. 

HoBEB. — The  group  of 
mountains  of  which  Sinai 
is  a  particular  summit. 

AbeIi-mbho]:iA.h. — A  vil  - 
lage  in  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Jordan,  not  fsrfirom 
Bethhoron. 


H 
0 
R 
E 
\B 


ELIJAH  AT 
ardened  Jtzebel 
ffended.    El\jah 
UDS  for  his  life. 
4jah  encouraged 
y  angels  and  God. 


BBSPOiTDBiroT.  —  (Psa. 
zxxvii.  1.)  In  moments 
•of  despondency  Shake- 
epeare  thought  himself  no 
poet,  and  Raphael  doubted 
Ills  right  to  be  called  a 
painter.  Evil-doers  fre- 
quently cause  the  most 
eminently  holy  of  the 
Lord's  servants  to  doubt 
their  calling. 


I  April  17.— Morning. 

Elijah   at   Horeb. 

Rbaddto,  1  Kings  ziz.  Oolden  Tbxt,  P«a.  zzxyii.  1« 
" JTe  went  for  his  lift*"* — said  of  the  courageous 
Elijah.  Describe  the  circnmstanoes.  He  feared,  so 
he  fled.  He  ran  away  from  duty  (ver.  10)~spoke  of 
great  concern  for  the  worship  of  God  among  the 
Israelites,  and  then  fretting  himself  because  of  evil- 
doers, gave  way  to  despondency  and  apprehension,  and 
seemed  to  say,  *'  After  all  my  zeal,  what^have  I  got  for 
my  pains  ?  '* 

God  mercifully  corrects  his  mistakes — shows  him 
that  things  were  better  in  Israel  than  he  had  judged 
them  to  be. 

I. — ^The  Ansinrer  to  Klijah's  Prayer. 
(Ver.  4 — 8.)  "Arise  asd  eat.  "A  summons  to 
life.  '*  He  knoweth  our  frame ;" — ^physical  exhaustion 
told  upon  the  prophet ;  but  how  kindly  Gk>d  remem- 
bered his  infirmities !  work  to  do  yet,  from  which  be 
must  not  flee ;  and  He  strengthened  him  for  his  journey 
to  Horeb.  He  will  not  die,  but  live,  and  deckre  the 
work  of  the  Lord. 

II.— The  Question  at  the  Cave's  Mouth. 
"What  doest  thou?"  &c.  God's  question  to 
all  who,  for  lack  of  faith,  run  away  from  conflict.  A 
question  which  conscience  puts  to  any  who  ran  in  the 
wrong  way,  or  please  themselves  when  they  should 
be  pleasing  God, 

III.— Elijah's    Answer. . 

(Ver.  10.)  Men  lose  heart  when  they  look  at  them- 
selves and  not  to  God.  Elijah  seemed  to  be  thinking 
that  h$  alone  had  to  oppose  Jezebel  and  all  the  power 
she  controlled,  as  if  the  destruction  of  God's  enemieft 
and  the  safety  of  His  friends  depended  upon  his  life. 
He  forgot  what  God  had  done  through  him.  Ko  ex- 
cuse for  his  being  in  the  desert  if  all  depended  upon 
him. 

lY.— The  Lessons  taught  at  Sinai. 

That  judgment  was  God's  strange  work;  that  the 
people  who  had  not  been  moved  by  awe-inspiring 
prodigies  might  yet  be  reclaimed  by  persistent,  gentle 
measures.  We  are  apt  to  think  everything  shoidd  be 
done  in  our  way. 

That  God  had  other  servants  at  hand,  who  would 
bring  about  what  He  had  designed. 

Not  to  expect  that  our  lives  are  to  be  one  series  of 
successes. 

What  is  your  duty  P    Are  you  doing  it  ?     H.  H. 
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rue. 


Sat  DOWVd— (See  paee 
111.)  * 

lUYBVure.  —  Bobbirj, 
plunder.  The  Pbarieees 
were  often  guilty  of  great 
diahoneetj  and  extortion 
(Matt  zxiii.  14, 25). 

Foou.  —  Umriie  and 
wieked  men.  Does  not  the 
mind  need  deaneing  as 
much  M  the  body,  or  even 
mureP 

MlVTAJID  BuE.— Both 
■mall  gtrden  herbs.  Bue 
is  a  itrong-soented  plant, 
abounding  in  oO;  grows 
wild.  It  is  also  cultiyated 
as  a  potherb.  In  old 
timet  the  flavour 
given  to  wine  by 
sour  herb  of  grace." 

GxESTiiras.  —  Saluta- 
tions in  public  places  were 
performed  with  many 
bendings  and  prostrations 
before  the  person  saluted, 

GSJLYBB  WHICH  AVVJiAJL 

SOT.  — (See  Numb.  xix. 
16.)  Graves  and  sepul- 
chres were  often  wUte- 
washed,  that  they  miffht 
be  easily  seen  and  avoided. 
The  idea  is,  that  the  Pha- 
risees corrupted  all  who 
came  into  contact  with 
them ;  and  men  might  do 
this  almost  without  Know- 
ingit. 

Bbt  OT  KirOWIiSDGE. 
—The  Bible. 


PHARISEES 


'^{eftdy  to  invite. 

^  aser  to  find  foolt. 
P       ■  -    -    - 

R 

O 

E 
O 


barittet  rebak«d. 
eproaching  the  Scribes, 
fiending  the  Lawyers, 
enerating  the  Prophets, 
▼il  to  be  punished, 
o  not  ye  after  their  works. 


A  Boman  Catholic  pilot 
at  Quebec,  refusing  to  ffive 
up  his  Bible  to  the  pnest 
was,  after  many  threats 
and  entreaties,  requested 
to  keep  it  to  himself,  and 
not  let  any  of  his  neigh- 
bours know  that  he  had 
such  a  book,  but  the  pilot 
declared  the  finding  of  the 
Bible  the  happiest  event  in 
his  life.  J.  L.  Ntb. 


April  17.— Afternoon. 

The    Pharisees  Reproved. 

BbadinOi  Zuke  xi.  37 — 64.    Golden  Text,  Jfatt. 

zziiL  J. 

Speak  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees  ;  their  time  of  dining,  and  mode  of  sit- 
ting (reclimng)  at  meals.  Homing  meal,  between 
breakfast  and  dinner.  The  legal  hour  on  the  Sab- 
bath was  noon  (Jotephvs).  With  the  Greeks  it  was 
a  lunch.  Breakfast  at  sunriEe  (as  in  Hom<?r'8  time)  ; 
dinner  at  eleven,  and  supper  (their  principal  meal)  at 
five  {Lighifoot).     Bead  the  lesson,  and  notice — 

I.— -The    Deceitfulness  of  the  Pharisee. 

He  invited  Christ  to  dine.  This  seemed  kind,  but 
from  ver.  38,  63,  54,  it  is  evident  he  only  sought 
occasion  against  Jesus.  There  is  nothing  hid  from 
Christ.  He  knew  the  Pharisee's  intention.  He  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  because  in  the  man's  house  He 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  exposing  and  reproving 
the  vices  of  the  sect  to  which  he  belonged. 

Observe. — The  worst  purposes  may  he  concealed 
under  a/air  andjlatterinff  exterior,  Sypocriey  securea 
to  itself  only  the  deeper  shame. 

II.— The    Fidelity    of    Christ. 

Some  persons  would  hesitate  to  rebuke  the  sins  of 
those  from  whom  they  were  receiving  hospitality ;  not 
so  Christ.  Pharisees  placed  religion  in  what  was  exter- 
nal (ver.  39),|were  particular  about  trifles  while  they 
neglected  weightier  matters  (ver.  42).     They  loved  the 
praise  of  men,  and  were  exceedingly  proud  and  vain 
(ver.  43);  they  hypocritically  professed  respect  for  the 
memory  of  God's  servants,  while  they  treated  those 
who  were  among  them  with  contempt  and  cruelty 
(ver.  47—49) ;  and  all  their  zeal  for  the  law  consisted 
in  multiplying  and  making  burdensome  its  commands 
on  others,  while  they  would  not  observe  them  for  theui. 
selves  (ver,  46).    They  would  not  allow  men  to  have 
God's  word  itself,  but  only  their  gloss  upon  it.. 

Lessons. — Hate  and  avoid  all  hypocrisy,  HeTnember- 
that  God  especially  demands  the  heart,  Se  regards  tA^ 
inside.  It  is  true  piety,  and  not  prosperity,  that  shull 
stand  us  in  stead.  Show  fidelity  in  great  and  small 
matters.  a.  N.  R. 
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FibstDat.  .Week.— 
Henceforth  to  be  regarded 
as  "the  queen  of  days," 
because  of  Christ's  resur- 
rection from  the  dead. 

Spices.  —  Myrrh  and 
aloes  reduced  to  a  powder, 
and  shaken  into  the  folds 
of  the  grave  clothes,  were 
used  by  the  Jews  in  em- 
balmingor  ''anointing"  the 
dead.    (See  John  xix.  40.) 

SHiiniTG  Gabments. — 
White  as  snow  (Matt. 
xxTiii.  3).  Symbolizing 
the  purity  and  glory  of 
heaven  from  which  they 
came. 

Wbbe  afbaid. — It  was 
a  time  tat  joy,  not  for 
terror  and  alarm. 

BiSEK. — The  tomb  was 
there,  but  the  tenant  had 
left  its  precincts.  They 
were  seeking  the  living 
among  the  dead. 

Maby  Magdalbite — 
t.  e.,  Mary  of  Magdala,  a 
town  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
Comp.  Luke  viii.  2  for  the 
reason  why  Mary  followed 
Christ  with  such  gratitude 
and  devotion. 

Believed  them  e^ot. 
— ^This  statement,  which  is 
more  than  once  repeated 
of  them  all,  lends  an  im- 
portant emphasis  to  their 
subsequent  testimony  to 
His  resurrection  in  the 
face  of  imprisonment  and 
death. 


aviour's  frien<is. 
tone  rolled  away, 
epulobre  empty, 
aying  of  angels, 
orrow  turned  to  joy. 


Light  ie  the  Gbaye. 
— The  Bomans  had  a  prac- 
tice of  lighting  up  their 
tombs  by  placing  lamps  in 
them.  Man  does  need  a 
light  to  scatter  the  terrors 
of  the  dark  grave.  Christ, 
the  Light  of  the  world, 
makes  the  Christian's 
tomb  all  light. 


April    24.— Morning. 

Christ's    Resurrection. 

Reading,  Luke  xxiv.  1—12.      Golden  Text,  ver.  34. 

Ever  visited  a  cemetery  ?  Stood  by  the  tombstones 
and  read  the  inscriptions P  Seen  an  empty  grave? 
Ever  been  shown  a  grave  from  which  the  dead  has 
risen  ?  Can  the  dead  rise  ?  Know  any  one  who  has 
risen?    Jesus.     How  do  you  know  ?    Bible  tells  me  so. 

Take  the  class  to  Joseph's  garden  and  tell  them  of 
I- — The    Empty    Grave. 

How  Jesus'  body  was  begged  by  Joseph  of 
Arimathsea  and  placed  in  his  own  grave ;  not  a  hole 
dug  in  the  earth,  but  hewn  out  of  the  rock ;  not  a  com- 
mon burial-phice,  but  in  Joseph's  own  garden.  Picture 
the  great  stone,  the  seal,  the  soldiers  keeping  watch. 
Imagine  the  sorrow  of  Jesus'  friends;  the  tri- 
umph of  his  foes.  Narrate  the  journey  of  the  loved 
ones  to  the  grave ;  their  surprise  at  finding  it  empty. 
Where  is  Jesus  ? 

II. —The    Angels'    Assurance. 
Kote    their   appearance;     their    question;    their 
assurance.  "  He  is  not  here,  but  is  risen.  Eemember, " 
&c. 

Mave  we  forgotten  what  Jesus  has  said  ?    **Iu  My 
Father's  house,"  &c.     "  And  I,  if  I  be  Hfted  up, "  &c. 
III. —Telling    others    the    Story. 

The  loved  ones  "remembered  His  words"  (ver.  8), 
and  made  haste  to  tell  others  what  they  had  seen  and 
heard.  Do  you  tell  the  old,  old  story  of  Jesus  and  Sis 
love  to  others  ? 

IV.— The    Doubting    Apostles.    ^ 

The  story  of  the  Besurrection  to  imbelievers  now 
seems  nought  but  **an  idle  tale."  The  Lord  will 
give  proofs  of  His  being  **  alive  for  evermore  "  to  all 
who  put  their  trust  in  Him.  Ask  Him  to  help  your 
unbelief.  The  proofs  of  Christ's  rising  £rom  the  dead 
are  in  nuTnber  many ;  in  places  various  ;  without  pre- 
vious concert;  against  natural  obstacles;  reality  of 
body  tested ;  bodily  acts  done  to  many  persons,  in 
ways  like  Him,  tender,  affectionate^  forgiving ;  with 
such  words  as  He  used  to  speak  ;  in  keeping  with  all 
His  former  relations  ;  and  for  a  long  time,  forty  days.- 

Lessons. — Christ  having  risen^  we  shall  rise  too* 
**  He  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us."  Trust 
Sim,  and  fear  neither  death  nor  the  grave, 

J.  L.  Nye. 
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Spiak  to  mt  Bboxhbi. 
— Pecoliarlf  a  toAture  of 
Oriental  li».  If  two  are 
debating  the  price  of  an 
article  m  the  nuffket,  a 
paMing  stranger  will  not 
regard  it  m  an  imperti- 
aenoe,  nor  t|ie  first  parties 
an  intntsion,  for  him  to 
offer  his  senices  in  adjust- 
ing the  bargain. 

iNHBBITAirCE.    —    Tho 

laws  of  inheritance  among 
the  Hebrews  were  verj 
simple.  The  eldest  son 
had  a  double  portion,  the 
other  sons  equal  shares; 
if  there  were  no  sons,  the 
property  went  to  the 
daughters  on  condition 
that  they  did  not  marry 
outside  of  their  own  tribe. 

I . . .  MT. — Six  /•#  and 
five  JMy«;  but  not  one 
thought  or  one  word  for 
Him  £rom  whom  all  his 
riches  flowed. 

C0VBTOU8HB88.  —  To 
have  an  eager,  immoderate, 
unrestrained  desire  after 
earthly  things.  (See  Gen. 
xxxi.  41 ;  Josh.  vii.  21 ;  1 
Sam.  ii.  12—14;  2  Kings 
V.  20—24;  Matt.  xxvi. 
14, 16.) 

BB8T0W  mr  PBuits,— 
The  usual  method  of  storinff 
grain  in  Palestine  is,  and 
probably  was,  to  put  it  in 
underground  pits  or  wells, 
sealed  with  plaster  and 
covered  with  earth.  Thus 
grain  may  be  kept  "for 
many  years."  (See  Thorn 
son's  ''Land  and  Book,' 
vol.  u.,  p.  262.) 


If 


he  Covetous  Man  says 
I  will.    My  barn. 
Soul,  take  thine  ease. 

he  Qiver  says 
Tboa  fool.  This  night 
Thytoul.  Then  whose  P 

RUST  in  the  Lord. 


C0YBTOV8BB8S.  —  See 
"The  Note  Book,"  Ist. 
series,  page  7S ;  2nd  series, 
pages  49  and  102. 

J.  L.  Ktb. 


April    94— ▲fkemoon. 

Covetousness. 

Rbadi:(0,  Zuke  xii.  13 — 31.    Ooldbn  Tbxt,  yer.  15. 
Learn  from  this  subjeot  three  things  aboat  getting. 

I.— Getting  may  be  in  itself  Right. 
It  follows  on  diligence  and  peneverance.  It  is 
God's  reward  to  earnest  and  faithful  labourers.  His 
blessing  on  faithful  culture  of  the  fields,  and  strict 
attention  to  business.  Every  one  may  desire  to 
succeed  in  life,  and  God  is  ever  ready  to  bless  us^  with 
prosperity ;  **  the  hand  of  the  diligent  maketh  rich.'' 

II.— Getting  is  always  "W^rong  when  it 
keeps  us  from  trusting. 

'*  If  riches  increase,  set  not  your  heart  upon  them," 
they  will  be  sure  to  keep  yon  from  God.  If  you  trust, 
they  will  satisfy  you,  so  that  you  will  feel  as  if 
you  did  not  want  God.  They  will  blind  you,  so 
that  you  will  not  see  "  any  beauty  in  Him,  that  you 
should  desire  Hinu"  Illustrate  from  this  rich  fool. 
He  felt  as  if  he  had  nothing  to  trust  God  for ;  he  had 
everything  he  wanted. 

Trusting  the  living,  loving,  Father-God  is  the 
spirit  which  we  should  so  anxiously  cherish.  Nothing 
should  be  allowed  to  dim  or  spoil  it.  *^  Trust  ye  in 
the  liOrd  for  ever.'* 

With  all  our  ''getting,"  let  us  be  sure  to  keep 
bright  our  "  trusting." 

III.— Getting  is  almrays  Wrong  when  it 
keeps  us  from  giving. 

When  this  man  became  rich  he  never  thought 
about  his  poorer  suffering  neighbours;  never  asked 
what  ffood  he  could  do  with  his  money.  He  only 
asked  how  he  could  best  take  care  of  it  all/or  himself. 
Show  how  severe  James  is  on  such  as  he  (Jas.  v. 
1—5. 

Whatsoever  we  get,  let  us,  in  thankfulness  and 
love,  be  sure  freely  and  bounteously  to  give. 

(See  our  Lord's  teaching,  Matt.  xxv.  31 — 16). 

Lea&n — Mow  easily  money  matters  make  quarrels 
among  brothers  and  friends.  What  peril  for  the 
soul  there  is  in  hastily  yetting  rich.  In  what  tender 
icays  the  Lord  Jesus  seeks  to  win  our  trust  in  God,  (By 
Illustrations  of  rivens,  lilies,  &c.)  T.  B, 
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a  Single,  ^tealip  aim^ 


By  a  country  MINISTER. 

YERY  day  is  the  trath  receiving  yerifioaiion 
that  the  human  will  is  the  conqueror  of  the 
world.    In  any  enterprise  it  may  be  safe  to 
say  the  measure  of  a  man's  success  is  the 
measure  of   his   will,   other    things    being 
equal.     The  triumphs  of  genius  are  little,  if 
anything,  more   than   the  triumphs    of   determined   en- 
deavour.    Carlyle  defines  genius   as  a  capacity  for  hard 
work,  and  he  never  uttered  truer  words. 

To  whom  does  the  world  owe  the  grandest  exploits  and 
the  most  glorious  achievements  of  which  she  boasts  P  Not 
as  a  general  rule  to  the  men  of  the  greatest  natural 
endowments,  but  to  the  men  of  purpose.  They  had  a  well- 
defined  object  in  life,  and  they  steadily  pursued  it  in 
'*  weariness  and  painfulness,"  perhaps  in  ''  watchings^  and 
fastings  often,"  until  they  had  accomplished  it.  We 
might  have  an  archangel's  gifts,  but  if  we  dissipate  them 
upon  a  thousand  things  our  lives  will  be  meaningless 
and  lustreless. 

'^  One  thing  I  do,"  said  one  of  the  world's  most  successful  toilers  $ 
and  if  we  are  to  accomplish  anything  in  the  period  and  path  of  service 
allotted  to  us  here  below  as  Sunday  school  workers  *'  a  single,  steady 
AIM  "  must  be  ours.  Difficulties  must  only  act  as  incentives  to  greater 
toil,  and  the  sacrifices  of  secondary  objects  and  interests  which  we  may 
have  to  make  will  but  add  a  greater  lustre  to  the  success  which  shall 
crown  our  labours. 

In  no  work  to  which  we  can  put  our  hands  is  there  more  need  for 
this  persistency  and  singleness  of  aim  than  in  labouring  for  the  moral 
and  spiritual  welfjeire  of  the  young.  While  we  are  unquestionably  to 
look  for  direct  spiritual  results,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
fiftct  that  our  work  is  more  that  of  those  who  plough  and  sow  the 
fields  than  those  who  reap  the  harvest.  To  toil  on  in  the  cold  and 
Mat,  1881.  p 
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cbeerlessness  of  early  spring,  before  the  earth  has  put  on  her  manUe 
of  green,  or  the  woods  have  beoome  yooal  with  the  song  of  birds,  is 
maoh  more  difficolt^  to  the  Christian  laboarer  at  least,  than  to  bend 
to  the  siokle,  or  to  garner   in  the   sheaves  on  the  hottest  day  of 
autumn.     The  Sunday  school  teacher  knows  little  of  the  excitement 
and  joyful  labour  of  the  evangelist,  and  he  finds  ic  difficult  at  times  to 
believe  that  the  fields  he  is  now  toiling  on,  and  that  seem  so  cold  and 
hard,  will  one  day  wave  with  the  golden  harvest   '  But  for  all  that  has 
he  not  a  joy  peculiarly  his  own  P     If  he  were  not  to  plough  and  sow 
who  could  reap  ?     And  is  not  his  reward  in '  the  assurance  that  God 
will  not  suffer  his  labour  to  be  in  vain  P     Nay,  is  not  the  sower  often 
also  the  reaper  P  and  thus  the  possessor  of  a  double  joy.     As,  then, 
our  aim  is  well  defined,  let  it  be  single,  steady,  and  constant. 

For  our  encouragement  let  us  look  at  what  one  noble-minded  and 
devoted  lady  was  able  to  accomplish.  Mary  Carpenter  was  the  daughter 
of  a  poor  Unitarian  minister  in  Bristol.  Circumstances  compelled  her 
to  labour  hard  in  scholastic  work.  Yet  without  wealth  or  social  dis- 
tinction she  was  able  to  accomplish  a  most  blessed  work  among  the 
young.  Led  to  think  of  the  needs,  both  temporal  and  spiritual,  of  the 
ragged  and  vicious  children  of  the  streets,  her  woman's  heart  was 
touched  with  profoundest  pity.  Bat  what  could  she  do  P  She  was 
young,  poor,  and  alone.  She  soon  found,  however,  that  she  could  do 
a  little,  and  the  little  well  and  heroically  done  would  grow  to  more. 
She  opened  a  small  ragged  school,  and  then  by-and-by  the  work,  and 
the  means  to  work  with,  so  multiplied  upon  her  willing  hands  that  ere 
many  years  had  passed  she  had  founded  several  permanent  institutions 
for  the  moral  and  religious  training  of  the  young,  and  still  her 
capacity  and  her  opportunities  for  work  multiplied. 

Entering  upon  the  work  at  first  with  fear  and  trembling,  it  soon 
became  a  master-passion  of  her  soul.  A  woman  of  great  culture, 
and  with  strong  literary  and  artistic  instincts,  she  found  it  no  easy  task 
to  turn  her  back  upon  the  refinements  of  life  and  become  daily 
intimate  with  squalor,  and  misery,  and  sin.  But  in  pursuing  the  great 
aim  of  her  life  she  was  able  to  make  the  sacrifice  and  found  her 
reward.  God  never  becomes  any  man's  debtor.  Any  work  done  for 
Him  yields  a  thousand-fold  of  comfort  and  joy.  Now,  what  fed  the 
fires  of  Mary  Carpenter's  soul,  and  kept  her  *'  steadfast,  unmovable, 
always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord  "  ?  It  was  faith  working 
by  love. 

First  of  all,  she  had  faith  in  the  children  she  sought  to  influenoe,  even 
the  very  worst.  Vicious  surroundings,  brutal  treatment,  and  ignorance 
may  seem  to  have  closed  every  avenue  to  the  soul,  but  she  believed 
that  love  could  find  a  way  to  the  citadel  and  cause  a  surrender.  Con- 
sequently her  object  was  to  lay  loving  siege  to  the  heart,  and  never  to 
dream  of  raising  it  until  it  was  won.  To  do  this  requires  great 
courage,  patience,  and  persistency,  but  faith  can  both  toil  and  wait.  It 
is  easy  to  love,  and  to  have  faith  in  the  pretty,  afiectionate,  attentive. 
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or  to  have  faiih  in  the  rude,  careless,  ignorant,  and, wicked!  They  mis* 
construe  our  motives ;  they  wonnd  our  sensibilities ;  they  ezhaost  onr 
patience  and  our  nerves;  they  make  light  of  the  truths  we  hold 
precious,  or  their  moral  sense  seems  utterly  dead,  and  by*and-by  we 
give  up  in  despair  and  count  them  as  hopeless. 

But  who  that  knows  anything  of  the  human  heart  will  venture  to 
speak  of  any  boy  or  girl,  however  vicious,  as  hopeless  P  Silent  in- 
fluences may  be  at  work  in  the  souU  of  those  we  are  despairing  o( 
though  from  many  causes  they  may  not  for  a  long  time  be  suffered 
to  appear.  And  experienced  workers  among  the  young  will  tell  us 
that  often  the  worst  boys  and  girls  are  among  the  first  to  make  a 
decided  stand  for  Christ. 

A  worker  among  the  young  must  never  lose  his  faith  in  them.  The 
soil  is  good,  but  the  right  method  of  breaking  ib  open  and  sowing 
it  with  good  seed  is  needed.  A  wise  worker,  like  a  wise  farmer, 
recognising  the  difiference  of  soils,  will  both  study  well  and  vary  his 
methods  in  order  to  accomplish  the  great  object  he  has  set  before 
him. 

One  fault  with  Sunday  school  workers  is  that  they  expect  too  much 
&om  their  children,  and  are  generally  disappointed  when  their  ex-  . 
pectations  are  not  fulfilled.  They  remind  us  of  the  enterprising 
American  who  fed  his  geese  with  steel  filings  in  order,  he  said,  that 
the  quills  might  grow  on  with  steel  points.  We  must  remember  that 
we  have  onr  children  for  only  a  brief  hour  or  so  out  of  the  week,  and 
that  even  when  they  become  serious,  thoughtful  and  piously  inclined, 
they  feel,  think,  and  act  as  children.  And  the  more  unfavourable  the 
conditions  of  their  life  by  education  and  home  influence,  the  less  likely 
are  they  to  satisfy  our  notions  of  what  is  right.  Yet  shall  we  rejoice 
in  the  slightest  promise  of  fruit  and  strive  to  make  it  more. 

But  Miss  Carpenter's  faith  in  the  Word  of  God  was  as  marked  as 
her  faith  in  the  children.  She  studied  the  Bible  enthusiastically,  and 
in  her  teaching,  by  object  lessons  and  other  methods,  strove  to  make 
the  truth  as  interesting  and  impressive  as  possible.  In  these  days 
of  scepticism  and  indifference  it  is  more  than  ever  necessary  to  have 
implicit  faith  in  the  Bible  as  the  one  key  that  fits  all  the  wards  of  the 
human  heart.  If  we  lose  faith  in  it  a  moment  our  work  in  the  Sun- 
day school  is  more  than  an  anomaly ;  it  has  no  meaning  or  signifi- 
cance at  all.  The  Word  of  God  is  not  only  "  quick  and  powerful,  and 
sharper  than  a  two-edged  sword,  piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asunder 
of  soul  and  spirit,  and  of  the  joints  and  marrow,  and  is  a  discemer 
of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart,'*  but  it  reveals  the  one  and 
only  Name  given  under  .heaven  whereby  wo  must  be  saved.  The 
soldier  must  have  faith  in  the  weapon  he  wields,  or  however  valiant 
a  hero  he  may  be,  the  victory  will  not  be  is.  Soldiers  of  Christ,  the 
two-edged  sword  of  the  Spirit  is  in  your  hands ;  **  there  is  none  like  it.'' 
have  faith  in  its  powor»  &i^d  success  will  be  yours. 

But  Miss  Carpenter  had  faith  in  herself,  or  if  yon  Uke  it  better 
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faiih  in  her  miBsicn.  She  felt  called  upon  by  God  to  do  this  special 
work,  and  therefore  it  was  not  her  part  to  question  her  ability  to  do  it. 
God,  the  appointer  of  service,  knows  what  His  servants  can  aooomplish 
better  than  they  do  themselves,  and  their  true  happiness  can  only  be 
in  the  fact  of  this  service.  Tmly  humble  in  spirit  was  Mary  Carpen* 
ter,  and  at  times  weary  to  painfulness  in  her  arduous  work,  and  yet 
she  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  work  was  hers.  Had  she 
wavered  in  this,  there  would  have  been  little  in  her  life  to  distinguish 
her  from  her  fellows.  And  when  we  say  to  you,  Fellow- Christian 
workers,  have  faith  in  yourselves,  we  are  far  from  incentiog  to  pride 
and  vain-glory.  We  can  hardly  call  it  honouring  God  when  He  has 
clearly  shown  us  a  path  of  service  to  doubt  our  ability  to  perform  it. 
He  does  not  send  any  man  a-warfaring  on  his  own  charges,  and  the 
obedient  servant  has  promise  of  the  necessary  strength. 

When  we  go  joyfully  to  our  Christian  toil,  then,  it  is  not  because  we 
have  &ith  in  our  own  unaided  powers,  but  because  we  have  the  assur- 
ance that  God  can  appoint  whomsoever  He  will  to  do  His  work,  and 
as  He  has  chosen  us  to  do  it  in  a  certain  way,  He  will  accomplish 
through  us  His  beneficent  purposes.  *^  I  can  do  all  things  through 
Christ  which  strengtheneth  me."  Such  thoughts  as  these  are  surely 
calculated  to  inspire  us  with  "  a  single,  steady  aim."  We  are  am- 
'  bassadors  for  God,  therefore  let  us  speak  boldly  and  assuredly  in  His 
name. 

We  may  be  addressing  some  teachers  who  are  either  young  in  the 
service,  or  who  are  painfully  conscious  of  their  defects  and  their  apparent 
non-success  as  compared  with  others.  You  seem  to  labour  in  vain  to 
secure  the  attention  of  your  classes,  you  have  not  the  gifts  of  imagina- 
tion, or  a  ready  speech,  and  as  a  consequence  your  toil  does  not  yield 
you  the  comfort  and  joy  you  desire.  Let  me  ask  you  one  question  P 
Do  you  feel  that  the  Lord  has  called  you  to  this  woik;  that  it  would 
be  woe  to  you  if  you  were  not  to  teach  others  the  truth  you  hold  so 
precious  P  K  such  be  the  deep-rooted  conviction  of  your  heart  let  ns 
for  your  encouragement  tell  you  a  story.  In  one  of  the  American  wars 
a  certain  battery  had  to  be  taken  from  the  enemy.  In  the  detachment 
called  forth  for  the  work  there  was  a  tall,  lanky  Yankee  from  the 
country  who  hac  never  yet  seen  an  engagement.  When  the  word  of 
command  was  given  he  strode  boldly  forward  as  if  he  alone  comprised 
the  detachment,  rushed  into  the  battery,  seized  a  gunner  by  the  collar 
of  his  coat  and  strode  back  with  him,  only  to  discover  that,  cowed  by 
the  terrible  fire  from  the  battery,  his  companions  had  not  advanced  a 
step.  Said  he,  ''  Boys,  why  didn't  you  come  on  P  Every  fellow  might 
have  got  one.''  A  raw  recruit  he  might  be,  but  a  true  soldier  for  all 
that. 

Having  enlisted,  and  being  ordered  forward  to  take  a  position  from 
the  enemy,  he  never  dreamed  but  that  it  was  his  part  not  to  reason 
why,  but  to  do,  and  if  need  be  to  die  in  his  duty.  My  brother,  you 
may  feel  yourself  to  be  but  a  raw  recruitj  but  your  Captain  orders  you 
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forward  to  dislodge  the  enemy  and  bring  him  some  prisoners  of  war.  It 
may  be  you  oan  only  save  but  one  child  in  yoor  class,  bub  put  the  appre- 
hending hand  of  your  Christ-like  purpose  upon  that  child's  soul  and 
leave  it  not  until  you  have  brought  it  safely  into  the  camp  of  the  Lord. 
Then  will  it  be  that  you  have  not  lived  and  laboured  in  vain.  But 
«ven  if  no  success  appears  to  crown  your  efforts,  do  not  despair,  but  toil 
on.  To  go  back  to  our  old  figure,  you  may  be  sowing  for  another  to 
reap,  and  one  day  sower  and  reaper  will  rejoice  together.  In  conclusion, 
to  all  my  fellow-Ohristians  who  are  hanging  back  through  fear  and 
diffidence  from  engaging  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  I  would  say. 
Brothers,  why  don't  you  come  on  P  every  one  of  you  might  save  a 
precious  soul.  Then  what  a  glorious  army  would  be  gathered  round 
the  standard  of  the  Cross  to  win  the  world  for  Christ ! 
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O  xnail-clad  knight 
soge, 


or   lettered 


No  peerless  wonder  of  his  age ; 

Plain  jeoman  in  a  country  town, 
Good,  pore,  and  kind,  hia  lole  renown — 
Save  that  some  marked  his  visage  mild 
Orow  radiant  when  he  met  a  child ! 

A  child  to  him  was  treasure-trove, 
A  waif,  a  stray,  from  heaven  above ; 
A  coin  defaced  y  no  image  true, 
Bttt  waiting  to  be  stamped  anew  ; 
A  precious  wreck  from  stormy  seas, 
A  promise  of  infinities  I 

**  Ghither  the  children  "  was  his  cry, 
**  Gather,  and  mould,  and  mend  !  O  why 
Give  up  to  sloth  and  vice  and  crime 
The  fairest  product  of  the  time  ? 
Snough  that  men  should  prove  defiled, 
But  save  the  infant !  save  the  child  I 

*'  U  there  no  Friend  for  such  as  they  ? 
^0  guide  to  lead  in  wisdom's  way  ? 
"So  Shepherd  for  such  little  sheep, 
With  skill  to  care,  and  love  to  keep  ?~ 


Tbe  hands  that  once  on  Calvary  bled 
First  rested  on  an  infant's  head! 

**  Copy  the  Master!  catch  the  fire ! 
Let  His  own  love  your  souls  inspire ; 
On  His  own  day  the  wand'rers  bring 
To  learn  the  praises  of  their  King; 
And  found,  in  furtherance  of  Hi8>rule, 
That  blessed  thing-^a  Sunday  school !  " 

Ho   spoke !    the    Master    heard   and 

blessed ; 
From  north  to  south,  from  east  to  west. 
The  message  runs ;  and  lo !  it  wakes 
The  Church  to  learn  of  Robert  Baikes : 
And  coronets  and  crowns  grow  dim, 
Grand  yeoman  !  when  we  think  of  him. 

Myriads  of  teachers  speak  his  fame ; 
Millions  of  scholars  bless  his  name ; 
No  seas,  no  shores  can  bound  the  bliss 
Which  grace  has  wrought  through  work 

like  his! 
While  all  he  asks  is  this  record-^ 

A    LOVIHO    TOLLOWBS    OF    HIB    LOBD ! 
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Chatter  IT.— A  New  Hokb. 

OGERS  oanied  Linnj  uptUirs,  and  when  he  got  intohk 
own  room  he  put  her  down  in  a  little  irmcbiir  he  bad 
bought  for  her  the  preTioui  night,  saying,  "  There,  littla 
womui ;  how  do  yoa  like  that  F  " 

Wbile  she  wbb  examining  it  in  epeechleia  sorprise,  he 
went  and  stimid  the  fire  into  a  cheerfnl  blaze. 
"Isn't  it  nice?"  ihs  said,    "  Ib  it  for  meP" 
"  Yea,  it's  for  you.    I  haven't  got  any  other  little 
girL" 
She  then  examined  it  afreah,  putting  hei  fingers  into  every  curve,  and  rising 
up  to  look  at  the    itaves;    then  sat  down  again,  end  with  folded  hands  gazed 
steadily  into  the  fire. 

Kogere  was  buay  preparing  a  "  tea  dinner  "  for  himself  and  Linny,  and  did  not 
notice  how  silent  and  abstracted  abe  had  become;  but  when  he  turned  from  the 
fire,  alter  having  "  made  "  the  tea,  and  saw  her  thus,  the  gloomy  eipreasion 
deepened  on  hie  face,  and  Gte  happy  look  which  during  the  last  hour  had  been 
gaining  the  ascendency,  died  away. 

The  child  must  have  already  got  possossioQ  of  hia  ofi^tioni  to  be  thus  able  ta 
inSoence  hia  moods. 

She  atarted  up  »s  though  afirighted. 

"  Come  and  sit  on  mj  knee,  Uttle  woman,  while  I  cook  the  bacon." 
When  fairly  established  on  his  knee  and  the  rasher  of  bacon  was  firmly  placed 
on  the  toasting-fork,  she  began  to  stroke  his  white  whiskers,  atill  looking  vary 

"What  are  you  thinking  about  P" — "  Tour  face  ia  altered." 

"  Nay,  that  isn't  what  yon  were  thinking  about  when  you  were  sittiog  in  your 

"Oh  no;  I  couldn't  understand." 

"What  couldn't  you  understand  !"■ — "  How  I  came  here.' 

"  I  brought  yon." — "  Tei,  but  what  made  you  f  ■' 

It  was  a  simple  question,  yet  he  had  not  an  answer  ready  for  it ;  he  had  nerar 
ooiiMdei«d  why  he  had  agreed  to  take  the  child ;  although  ^ven  to  pondering 
deeply  over  the  origin  and  workings  of  thoughts  and  emotions,  he  had  no«r 
pondered  that.  The  determination  had  come  suddenly  and  its  cauae  had  never 
been  stndied. 

"I  knew  your  father,"  said  he  ;  "perhapa  that  was  why  I  brought  yoa  hero." 

"  Did  yen  love  him  F  was  he  ever  so  nice  ?  " 
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**  Yes,  I  loyed  him,  and  I  thought  him  nice,  till  one  day  he  grew  very  angry 
with  me,  and  after  that .     Well,  I  never  saw  him  again." 

**  P'rhaps  you  were  very  naughty ;  hut  I  shan't  he  angry  with  you." 

"Why?" 

**  'Cause  I  like  you,"  and  much  to  the  danger  of  the  hacon  he  was  holding  hefore 
the  fire  with  the  help  of  the  toasting-fork,  she  put  her  arms  round  his  neck  and 
kissed  him.     "  But  I  don't  like  to  see  you  so  well  whea  your  face  alters.*' 

*  *  How  ?  " — *  *  Why  you  look  as  if  you  was  cross. " 

'*  Bat  I  am  not ;  I'm  only  troubled,  not  cross.  But  we  won*t  talk  any  more 
about  that.     How  shall  you  like  your  new  home  ?  " 

"  Very  much."—"  And  shall  you  leam  to  be  my  little  cook  and  housekeeper  ? " 

**  Yes.  Oh  that  will  be  nice  ! "  Then  suddenly  remembering  her  loss,  she 
added  in  a  mournful  voice,  '*  But  who  will  make  me  my  clothes,  and  love  me  like 
mother  did?" 

**  We  can  buy  the  clothes,  you  know,  and  I  will  love  you." 

Ah  !  that  was  it !  His  heart  craved  for  the  benediction  of  earthly  love,  which 
hitherto  whenever  he  had  listened  for  it,  had  melted  into  scornful  laughter.  It  was 
this  that  made  him  adopt  Linny. 

Now,  he  thought,  he  should  surely  find  that  from  which  he  might  derive  comfort. 
The  only  fear  he  had  was,  lest  his  solitary  life  and  reserved  nature  should  prove  as 
a  spectre,  chasing  away  the  child's  confidence,  happiness,  and  love.  This  fear 
caused  the  gloom  to  gather  on  his  face  when  he  saw  how  mournful  she  was. 

It  waf,  therefore,  with  fear  and  trembling  tbat  this  great  man  stooped  so  low  to 
this  child.  He  was  sad  and  weary,  full  of  awful  doubts,  and  vexed  with  direst 
unbelief,  sickened  with  the  world,  with  heart  rent  and  bleeding  from  many  a 
wound,  and  he  came  to  her — for  love. 

Of  lowly  origin  and  humble  calling,  yet  possessed  with  a  greatness  worthy  of  a 
noble,  and  an  intellect  keen  and  subtle,  he  came  to  this  child  to  leam  the  sweet 
lesson  of  love. 

How  eagerly  he  waited  for  her  answer.  "I  told  you  I  liked  you,"  she  said, 
**  and  I  love  you  too. " 

He  kissed  her  with  a  solemn  tenderness,  and  in  that  moment  dedicated  ^imself 
— ^his  all — ^to  her. 

Boosing  himself  as  he  remembered  that  childhood  loves  not  to  dwell  too  long  on 
one  topic,  or  in  one  position,  he  remarked — 

"Linny,  dear  me,  we  are  letting  the  bacon  burn." — **No." 

"  Well,  I  am  sure  it's  done  enough,  so  jump  down,  and  we'll  have  some  dinner, 
and  then  I  must  get  to  work."  When  he  was  cutting  her  meat  she  said,  **  It  will 
be  nice,  it's  ever  so  long  since  I  had  any  bacon." 

He  was  as  attentive  to  her  £s  any  woman  could  have  been;  and  as  she  sat 
opposite  to  him  at  the  little  table,  her  seat  elevated  by  the  aid  of  a  cushion,  tbe 
little  pinched  face  beaming  with  pleasure,  he  felt  almost  happy. 

The  day  passed  very  swiftly.  Rogers,  in  addition  to  hie  house,  or  room  duties 
and  usual  w:Qrk,  found  time  to  have  several  romps  with  Linny.  At  first  he  waS 
rather  awkward  at  play,  it  was  so  long  since  he  had  any  practice,  but  he  soon  grew, 
irith  linny  as  instructor,  well  versed  in  her  favourite  games.   And  linny,  between 
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found  the  day  far  too  short,  and  was  indeed  yery  sleepy  before  she  would  consent  to 
prepare  to  go  to  bed. 
Then  it  was  she  missed  her  mother,  and  in  Rogers*  arms  cried  herself  to  sleep. 
How  strange,  it  seemed  to  him,  to  be  nursing  John  Attenborongh's  chQd  !  What 
would  that  friend  of  the  days  long  past  have  thought  could  he  have  known  that 
his  child  would  become  Anthony  Rogers',  the  man  whom  he  had  deemed  uniGlt  to 
be  the  companion  of  a  Christian  !  Some  might  hare  found  in  this  something  to 
triumph  in,  but  he  was  too  generous  for  that ;  he  only  thought  it  another  proof 
that  there  was  no  God  such  as  the  Christians  believe  in,  or  He  would  neyer  have 
suffered  this  child,  whose  parents  had  so  honoured  Him,  to  come  under  sceptical 
influences. 

In  a  little  room  or  closet  at  the  further  end  of  the  room  stood  a  tiny  bed,  which 
his  love  and  thoughtfulness  had  prepared  for  her  the  previous  day,  there  he  laid  her 
with  gentle  care,  and  then  with  true,  almost  motherly  instinct,  folded  up  her  little 
garments. 

"  Well,  he*s  an  uncouth  creature,"  Mrs.  Dakyn  remarked  to  Mrs.  Watson  as 
Rogers  had  taken  the  child  upstairs  ;  '*  the  idea,  to  hurry  the  child  away  like  that 
before  a  body  had  hardly  time  to  look  at  it !  " 

**  Whatever  can  he  do  with  it  ? "  said  Mrs.  Watson.  **  If  he  had  a  wife  or  grown 
up  daughter,  it  would  be  different." 
"  Oh,  but  he's  very  handy." 

**  Well,  I  suppose  it  is  not  our  business  to  interfere.     How  is  your  husband  ? " 
**  Oh,  ma'am,"  and  Mrs.  Dakyn  sank  into  a  chair,   "  he's  that  bad  I  don't  know 
what  to  do  ;  can't  you  hear  him  a-groaning  ?  " 
•*  Yes,  I  thought  it  was  him." 

'*  Yes,  he  groans  till  my  blood  is  all  of  a  shiver,  I  can't  stay  in  the  room  with 
him  long ;  if  I  did,  I  should  go  off  my  head,  besides  that,  I  can't  afford  the  time. 
You  know  I  have  a  young  man  lodger,  and  I  do  a  bit  of  washin',  and  'seamin.'  I  were 
sitting  with  him  last  night  a  doing  some  '  seamin,'  at  least  I'd  just  begun  ;  well  he 
began  to  make  such  a  noise  I  was  obliged  to  come  out  here  and  sit  on  the  step  to  get 
a  little  breath  of  air,  or  I  should  have  lost  my  senses." 
**  Has  the  doctor  been  again  P  "  put  in  Mrs.  Watson, 

*  *  Yes,  he  was  here  this  morning,  ever  so  early.  I  asked  him  what  he  thought, 
and  he  said,-  'Worse,'  that  wor  all  he  said,  but  ^I  knowed  very  well  what  he 
meant." 

Did  Dakyn  hear  him  ?  " 
**  Bless  yoa,  no,  and  I  daren't  tell  him." 
•*  I  should  very  much  like  to  see  him." 

"Well,  I  don't  mind  asking  him  ;  it's  very  certain  he  can't  do  anything  at  me 
as  he  is,  but  boiler." 

'*  You  had  better  ask  him  now,  for  I  want  to  get  home  as  soon  as  I  can ;  and 
besides  that,  with  such  cases  as  his  I  don't  like  to  lose  any  time  in  trying  to  bring 
them  to  repentance." 

'*  Him  repent !  hell  repent  when  the  aim  shines  all  night;  not  till  then,  I'm 
afraid." 

"  Remember  how  the  thief  repented  at  the  eleventh  hour,  Mrs,  Dakyn.    I  have 
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seen  more  hardened  einners  than  your  hueband  crying  out  for  mercy  when  Jiey  felt 
their  end  drawing  near." 

''  'Well,  1*11  go  and  ask  him,  and  I  only  hope  as  how  he  will  repent,  for  goodness 
knows  he  has  got  enough  to  repent  on." 

In  about  three  minutes  Mrs.  Dakyn  came  back  saying  that  **  Tom  '*  said  Mrs 
Watson  might  go  in  if  she  liked,  which  gracious  privilege  she  at  once  accepted. 

His  first  words  were,  **  Remember  I  didn't  eend  for  you." 

"I  know  that,  but  I  was  anxious  to  speak  to  you.  Are  you  feeling  any 
easier?" 

'*No,  not  I,  I'm  a  good  sight  worse  5  but  I  don't  believe  that  was  what  you 
^-anted  to  speak  about." 

•*  That  was  not  the  principal  subject  certainly,  though  I  very  much  wanted  to 
know  how  you  were." 

"*  What's  it  matter  to  you  ?  "— **  What's  it  matter  to  me  ?  I  should  hope  I  shall 
never  be  without  feeling  or  sympathy." 

**  You  could  spend  it  on  somebody  else." — **  Why  shouldn't  I  spend  them  on 
you?' 

**  Oh,  'cause  it's  funny !  Bless  you,  nobody  cares  for  me." — **  I  do— and  God 
does." 

He  turned  his  head  round,  and  she  saw  his  face  then  for  the  first  time,  but  it 
was  not  at  all  a  desirable  sight  ;  the  mouth  was  drawn  with  pain,  the  cheeks 
looked  sunken,  the  skin  was  yellow,  and  the  eyes  were  gleaming  wildly.  **  I  tell 
you,"  he  said  in  a  hoarse  voice,  **  I'm  not  agoing  to  have  any  o'  yer  goody  talk 
'ere.  If  even  I  wor  to  die,  do  you  think  I'd  give  any  o'  the  chaps  chance  to  say 
I  showed  the  white  feather  ?  If  even  I  did  begin  to  think  there  wor  a  hell,  I 
wouldn't  teU  it.  I  mean  to  keep  to  my  colours,  and  chance  the  rest.  Neither 
you  nor  anybody  else  shall  say  I  became  a  sneakin',  cantin'  coward,"  and  he 
turned  his  face  again  towards  the  wall. 

After  this  speech  Mrs.  Watson  spoke  to  him  several  times,  but  received  no  reply. 
**If  you  will  not  speak  to  me,"  she  said,  **I  will  just  read  a  portion  of 
Scripture,  and  pray  for  you,  then  leave  you,  hoping  that  the  Spirit  of  God  will  lead 
you  to  see  the  error  of  your  ways." 

She  then  read  the  narrative  of  the  crucifixion,  and  after  that  knelt  down  beside 
the  bed  and  offered  a  short  earnest  prayer. 

Still  no  response. 

"  Good-morning,  and  I  hope  when  I  see  you  again  you  will  be  better  in  health 
^nd  more  willing  to  listen  to  things  which  concern  your  welfare." 

Again  he  turned  his  face  round.  "  If  ever  you  come  in  this  'ere  room  again. 
Poll  shall  pull  you  out." 

Mrs.  Watson  was  shocked,  she  had  never  had  such  words  addressed  to  her  before. 

When  she  got  into  the  kitchen,  Mrs.  Dakyn,  who  had  been  standing  in  the  pas- 
sage listening  to  all  that  had  passed,  said — 

**  Bless  me,  Mrs,  Watson,  you  do  look  white-like. " 

"  He  refuse^to  hear  me."—'*  Does  he  ?  " 

"  And  whatever  will  become  of  his  soul  ?  " 

*'  I  thought  as  how  yon  said  you  saw  clear  how  to  make  him  listen  the  last  time 
you  wor  here." 
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"  Ah,  yet,  I  did  theiiy  and  eTen  nov  I  fhink  he  is  hflginning  to  feel  ooaoem,  but 
it  is  evident  I  am  not  to  be  the  infitrument  to  bring  him  to  Ohrirt.  I  cannot  talk 
longer  to  jou,  Mn.  Dakyn,  for  I  feel  lo  gtiev^  that  I  am  rejeeted.  Try  to  get 
some  one  else  to  see  him." 

When  the  had  gone  Mre.  Dakyn  said  to  herself,  *'  Hy !  my !  to  think  ahe 
•honld  get  snubbed  like  that !  I'm  eorry  Tom  von*t  see  her  again  though,  'cause 
I  know  very  well  she's  well  learnt,  but  I'm  not  sorry  her  conceit  was  taken  down 

»  peg" 
When  Mrs.  Watson  arriyed  at  home  she  went  no  more  out  that  day,  but  spent 

^he  remaining  hours  in  making  flannel  petticoats  and  meditating. 

She  was  yery  much  discouraged  and  cast  down,  not  simply  because  she  was  so 
concerned  about  the  man's  soul,  but  rather,  that  she  was  rejected,  and  her  plans 
frustrated.  Of  course  she  would  not  haye  liked  it  put  to  her  in  that  way  ;  never- 
theless her  pride  having  been  humbled,  she  [felt  mortified,  but  tried  to  persuade 
herself,  and  even  succeeded,  that  her  grief  rose  from  a  higher  source.  We  do 
often  try  to  fix  our  crosses  in  elevated  positions. 

By  tea-time  she  came  to  the  conclusion  she  must  have  sinned  ia  some  way,  and 
that  was  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  her  mission  to  this  man.  She  never  dreamt 
that  her  non-success  arose  from  lack  of  tact. 

By  supper-time  she  became  convinced  that  it  was  because  she  had  handed  over 
an  innocent  chUd  to  the  power  of  the  enemy,  even  forgetting  to  deliver  the  dying 
mother's  request  that  the  child  should  be  taught  to  love  God,  that  had  made  her 
fail  in  winning  this  man's  soul. 

'*  God  has  rejected  me ! "  and  in  the  pride  of  her  grief  she  almost  thought  that 
God  had  no  other  messengers. 

.  Before  retiring  to  rest  she  made  up  her  mind  to  do  all  in  her  power  to  get  the 
child  away  from  Bogers,  and  either  keep  it  herself,  or  get  it  into  an  orphanage. 

About  the  same  hour  Dakyn  said  to  his  wife, — 

"  Poll,  I  believe  I  shall  die."—"  Oh  Tom,  don't  talk  like  tiiat ! " 

**  You  can  do  very  well  without  me,  but  what  I  shall  do,  I  don't  know ;  it  does 
seem  awful  to  thick  I  shall  be  done  for  for  ever." 

Here  Mrs.  Dakyn  began  to  cry,     **  I  wish  you'd  see  a  clergyman,"  she  sobbed. 

**  Don't  be  a  fool.  Poll ;  what  could  they  do  for  me  ?  You  need  not  think  to 
bring  any  here,  for  I  won't  speak  to  them  if  you  do ;  they  shan't  crow  over  me. 
But  111  teU  yon  who  I  should  like  to  see." 

"  Who  ?  "  she  asked  eagerly. 

"  Why,  the  little  gell  Rogers  has  got." 

'*  Should  I  ask  Bogers  to  come  in  ?  " 

'^  No,  his  cool  ways  would  madden  me.  He*s  never  had  to  die  hisself  yet,  or  he 
wouldn't  be  so  sure  about  things." 

"  The  little  un  will  be  asleep  now,  I  should  think,  but  you  shall  see  her  in  the 
morning,  will  that  do  ?  " 

**  Yes,  it'll  do,"  he  answered  wearily.  Then  after  a  few  minutes  he  said, 
**  Poll,  it's  no  good,  I  can^t  die — I'm  afraid.  Is  there  nothing  that  can  cure  me  ?" 
And  all  through  the  night  he  lay  moaning  and  crying  out  in  his  agony  of  pain 
and  fear. 
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By  G.  HOLDEN  PIKE. 


Dr.  John  Kitto. 

The  boyhood  of  this  great  Biblical  scholar  supplies  one  of  those 
chequered  histories  which  amaze  and  perplex  the  reader.  John  Kitto 
was  the  son  of  a  drunken  master  builder,  and  had  it  not  been  for  a 
chain  of  providences  too  complicated  to  describe  in  detail  the  boy 
might  have  emulated  his  father  in  folly,  and  have  been  lost  to  the  world 
and  the  church.  While  he  was  still  a  child,  his  home,  which  had  once 
been  a  happy  one^  was  transformed  into  an  abode  of  misery ;  and  John 
was  preserved,  only  for  a  time,  from  the  evil  of  its  contagion  by  being 
taken  in  charge  by  his  godly  maternal  grandmother.  She  taught  him 
to  sew,  told  him  stories,  talked  to  him  of  God  and  righteousness  as  they 
walked  together  in  the  fields ;  but  consequent  on  earthly  losses  this 
comparatively  pleasant  life  soon  came  to  an  end,  and  both  the  old  lady 
and  the  susceptible  child  were  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  drunkard's 
home. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  was  not  very  promising  to  commence 
schooling  at  eight  and  to  finish  at  eleven  years  of  age ;  such,  however, 
was  young  Kitto's  lot.  He  was  bright  with  intelligence,  and  fond  of 
reading;  but  what  with  being  the  daily  companion  of  a  drinking 
&thery  and  suffering  other  mishaps,  his  outlook  would  have  been 
gloomy  indeed  had  not  kind  advisers  risen  up  to  point  him  into  the 
right  way.  Stunned  and  deafened  for  life  by  a  fall,  after  months 
of  weakness  he  at  length  found  no  better  refuge  than  the  work- 
house— the  most  unpromising,  or  rather  the  most  dangerous  home  in 
which  youth  can  pass  its  days.  Amid  rival  surroundings  he  was  still 
preserved,  and  why  ?  Because  the  Grod  he  had  learned  about  from  his 
grandmother  was  still  remembered.  He  was  thus  fortified  or  hedged 
round  at  a  time  when  others,  through  being  unarmed,  might  have 
yielded  themselves  an  easy  prey  to  the  enemy.  Still,  with  all  his 
courage  and  boyish  piety,  one  might  have  trembled  for  young  John 
Kitto's  safety  had  no  fiuthful  friend  and  adviser  appeared  in  the  work- 
house. In  the  course  of  Providence  the  master  of  the  parish  home  was 
like  a  second  father  to  the  worse  than  orphaned  lad ;  and  when,  soon 
after,  he  reached  the  lowest  depth  of  misery  by  being  apprenticed  to  a 
brutal  shoemaker,  the  friendships  formed  were  like  life-buoys  that 
prevented  his  sinking  for  ever  out  of  sight  in  the  ocean  of  calamity. 

John  Eatto  is,  from  first  to  last,  a  very  stimulating  instance  of  the 
worth  of  that  divine  knowledge  which  gives  life  to  the  soul,  and  braces 
all  the  mental  faculties,  even  when  the  good  seed  is  sown  amid  un- 
promising surroundings.     If  it  be   said  that  young  Kitto   was   a 
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promisiog  boy  all  ihrongh,  and  that  bis  nnoommon  abilities  and 
indomitable  perseyeranoe  wonld  baye  brougbt  bim  to  tbe  front  nnder 
any  condition,  we  may  be  allowed  to  donbt  tbe  oorreotness  of  such  an 
assumption.  Under  God  be  was  wbat  bis  teacbers  made  bim;  for 
often,  indeed,  bave  brilliapt  talents  become  like  silk  and  gold  trailed  in 
tbe  mire  wben  tbeir  possessor  bas  not  opened  bis  ear  to  tbe  ooonsel 
of  religion,  or  wben  no  adviser  bas  been  at  band  to  point  out  the 
right  and  safe  path.  Kitto  may  be  said  to  have  been  saved  by  his 
teacbers  from  tbe  wretched  fate  which  wonld  have  been  the  natnral 
outcome  of  bis  surroundings ;  and  he  therefore  stands  out  as  a  rare 
example  of  tbe  extreme  worth  of  early  religious  teaching. 

The  case  of  young  Kitto  was  more  than  usually  peculiar,  and  no  one 
other  than  a  shrewd  Christian  observer  would  have  seen  in  such  a  boy 
that  spark  of  promise  which  was  destined  to  bum  and  glow  in  future 
days.  He  was  of  course  a  gem  in  the  rough  who  would  pay  for  a  little 
attention  and  polishing ;  and  as  such,  be  was  a  representative  of  a 
goodly  number  of  others,  who  need  to  be  looked  after,  and  to  have 
a  smidl  amount  of  the  capital  of  kindness  expended  on  them,  tbe  same 
being  certain  of  coming  back  in  due  time  with  interest  added  to  the 
capital  He  loved  books  most  ardently ;  but  might  not  some  one  have 
asked  with  reason,  of  what  use  it  was  such  a  boy  pretending  to  be 
animated  with  a  love  of  literature  P  Being  as  deaf  as  a  stone,  and 
with  a  weakly  constitutioD,  he  was  considered  to  be  so  unfit  for  any- 
thing and  everything,  that  before  he  was  bound  to  the  cruel  and  selfish 
shoemaker,  his  friends  allowed  him  to  roam  at  will  about  tbe  parish. 
He  was  precisely  such  an  oddity  as  simple  village  folk  make  fun  of 
without  knowing  what  they  do.  Poorly  fed  and  scantily  clothed,  he 
painted  little  pictures,  wrote  labels,  or  picked  up  old  iron  and  bits  of 
rope  on  the  sea-shore,  at  the  ebb  of  the  tide,  for  the  sake  of  getting 
together  a  few  pence  to  satisfy  the  craving  for  knowledge.  Accord- 
ing to  his  own  confession  he  was  treated  with  contumely  ;  people 
saw  nothing  in  him  save  an  unfortunate  whom  nothing  could  save 
from  a  life  of  misery  and  uselessness.  He  was  so  unlike  other  boys 
that  he  would  hardly  make  much  of  a  man,  and  his  melancholy, 
pensive  ways  would  be  sure  to  grow  upon  him.  Let  us  beware  of  this 
mode  of  judging  which  leads  to  harsh  treatment,  ostensibly  for  the 
cure  of  a  disease  which  only  exists  in  our  own  imagination.  Efficient 
teachers  carry  with  them  to  tbe  school  something  besides  tbe  needful 
Bible  lore — they  possess  an  educated  judgment.  If  tbe  eye  must  be 
educated  before  it  can  appreciate  tbe  work  of  tbe  painter's  pencil,  or 
recognise  to  tbe  full  tbe  charms  of  nature,  it  must  by  practice  also 
learn  to  distinguish  the  fairest  flowers  in  the  Sunday  school,  which  is 
surely  a  garden  of  the  Lord.  How  vastly  important  is  it  that  no 
mistake  should  be  made  when  teachers,  by  words  and  actions,  may 
help  or  retard  for  life  those  who  are  committed  to  tbeir  charge. 
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ONE  OF  THE  KEQUISITES  OF  SUCCESSFUL  TEACHING. 
By  Eev.  W.  GARRETT  HORDER. 


I.—  InTBX)I)UCTOBY. 

*  T  was  the  custom  during  my  college  days  for  the  stn  '  ^nts  to  ask  some 
of  the  prominent  ministers  of  the  day  to  come  ana  spend  an  after- 
noon with  us.  The  course  adopted  was  usuaUy  this  :  after  dining 
in  the  ooUege  hall  we  adjourned  with  our  visitor  to  the  library,  and 
after  listening  to  a  brief  and  informal  address  we  usually  asked  him 
questions  on  the  more  practical  aspects  of  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
which  we  thought  his  experience  fitted  him,  to  answer.  Not  a  few 
of  such  questions  concerned  themselves  with  that  which,  to  the 
student  mind,  appears  almost  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  work  of  the 
ministry — ^the  preparation  of  sermons.  Barely,  if  ever,  did  our  visitors 
depart  without  some  question  on  this  subject. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  a  minister  of  great  popularity  had 
accepted  our  invitation,  and  our  afternoon  conference  had  not  proceeded 
very  far  when  the  tempting  subject  was  reached,  and  this  time  it  took 
a  very  definite  form*  "  How  would  you  advise  us  to  prepare  our 
sermons  1  "  The  answer  was  prompt  and  sensible,  if  not  quite  com- 
plete. It  was  this, — "Study  your  Greek  Testament  and  the  Times 
newspaper."  Our  interpretation  of  this  precept  is — study  the  words 
put  into  your  hands  to  deliver,  which  may  be  found  in  its  highest  de. 
velopment  and  purest  form  in  the  Greek  Testament ;  make  yourself 
sure  of  the  message,  but  study  also  the  Times  newspaper,  that  you 
may  know  the  temper  of  the  age  to  which  the  message  is  to  be 
addressed. 

This  advice  would  be  well-nigh  complete  if  one  other  thing  were  in- 
cluded, and  that  is — ^study,  and  that  closely,  the  actual  people  to  whom 
the  message  wiH  be  delivered.  It  may  be  that  the  well-known  man  who 
gave  the  advice  just  quoted  thought  that  a  study  of  the  Times  newspaper 
would  include  a  knowledge  of  the  actual  hearers  of  the  preacher's  word. 
It  might  help  to  it,  but  the  actual  men  and  women,  gathering  Sunday 
after  Sunday,  must  be  studied ;  their  thoughts,  their  feelings,  their 
temptations,  their  sins,  the  surroundings  of  their  life,  if  the  message 
is  to  take  pointed  form,  and  come  with  that  directness  and  sense 
of  adaptation  in  which  so  much  of  the  preacher's  power  must  ever 

consist. 

Failure  in  the  ministry  of  the  word,  whether  partial  or  complete, 
comes  far  more  frequently  from  ignorance  of  human  nature  than  of  the 
word  of  life.  Save  in  the  rarest  cases,  ignorance  of  Scripture  is 
rendered  well-nigh  impossible  by  all  the  instruction  of  our  ooUeges 
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4ad  the  ezamixiAtioDB  oonneoted  therewith;  but  although  in  such  oolleges 
there  are  many  studiea  which  oonoem  themselyes  with  the  various 
powers  and  fooolties  of  haman  nature,  yet  it  will  scarcely  be  denied 
that  these  may  be  mastered,  and  the  student  of  them  go  forth  to  his 
work  with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  actual  natures  of  the  men  and 
women  who  will,  Sunday  afber  Sunday,  sit  in  their  pews  and  look  up 
to  him  foir  instruction,  and  guidance,  and  comfort  in  the  difficult 
Journey  of  their  mortal  life. 

A  botanist  may  be  perfectly  at  home  in  a  museum  where  all  the 
specimens  are  duly  arranged  and  labelled  and  catalogued ;  but  if  yoa 
were  to  commit  your  garden  to  his  care  for  a  month  or  two,  you  would 
probably  return  to  find  it  sadly  changed  for  the  worse,  and  you  would 
heartily  wish  that  you  had  committed  it  to  the  care  oif  one  with  a  less 
scientific,  but  closer  and  more  practical  acquaintance  with  the  habits 
and  requirements  of  the  plants  growing  therein. 

Now  I  can  never  help  feeling,  when  I  have  the  privilege  (and  I  do 
count  it  a  very  great  privilege)  of  speaking  or  writing  to  Sunday 
school  teachers,  that    theirs  is  really  ministenal  work;    the    only 
difierence  being  that  they  have  to  discharge  it  amongst  the  young, 
with  far  greater  chances  of  success  because  of  their  young  and  plastic 
natures,  and  that  we  have  to  exercise  our  ministry  among  adults,  with 
natures  too  often  hardened  by  contact  with  the  world.     The  work, 
however,  is  the  same,  essentially  the  same,  and  the  principles  which 
lead  to   success   in   the  one  sphere  will  have  a  like  result  in  the 
other.     I  scarcely  ever  read  any  wise  words  addressed  to  Sunday 
school  teachers,  but  I  find  much  in  them  which  is  helpful  in  the  work 
of  the  ministry  ;  and  I  venture  to  say  that  no  earnest  teacher  can  read 
or  listen  to  wise  words  addressed  to  students  for  the  ministry,  or  to 
nunisters  themselves,  without  finding  counsel  and  guidance  in  them. 
Indeed,  I  will  go  beyond  this,  and  correct  what  I  have  already  said.   I 
have  spoken  of  the  teachers   as   workers    among  the    young,   and 
ministers  amongst  their  elders.    This  is  not  the  true  view  of  the  matter. 
I  claim — ^not  with  any  view  to  authority  (for  authority  seems  to  me 
increasingly   less  worth  seeking),  but  as  a  high  honour  and  privi- 
lege— ^the  ministry,  both  among  the  young  and  the  old, — ^the  ministry 
of  service,  of  trying  to  be  helpful.     Sunday  school  teachers  are  among 
the  most  valued  co-workers  in  this  ministry,  in  helping  to  feed  the 
flock,  in  which  in  happy  company  both  the  lambs  and  the  sheep  feed 
together,  but  both  after  their  manner. 

Highly  as  I  value  the  opportunities  of  culture  and  learning 
afforded  in  the  dear  old  college  in  which  so  many  happy  days 
were  passed,  and  in  which  so  many  blessed  friendships  were  formed,  I 
value  almost  as  highly,  as  a  preparation  for  the  actual  work  of  the 
ministry,  the  time  spent  in  earlier  days  in  the  actual  and  varied  work 
of  the  Sunday  school,  and  in  almost  all  the  offices  usually  associated 
therewith. 

As  a  sphere  for  the  study  of  human  nature  it  can  scarcely  be  excelled  ; 
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and  I  am  nofc  at  all  sore  whether  it  would  not  proye  in  itself  to  be  an 
inyalaable  part  of  the  preparation  for  eyery  minister  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ. 

It  is  on  this  necessity  of  understanding  the  nature  of  our  children 
that  I  am  desirous  of  laying  stress.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly 
affirmed  that  it  is  as  needful  to  study  the  nature  of  the  children  who 
listen  to  our  message  as  to  study  the  message  itself.  Sarcastic  people 
sometimes  describe  the  work  of  the  physician  as  pouring  drugs,  of 
which  he  knows  little,  into  bodies  of  which  he  knows  less. 

We  are  too  sensible  of  our  deep  obligations  to  our  medical  friends 
to  endorse  that  saying.  Indeed,  it  is  only  fair  to  acknowledge  that 
they  giye  an  immense  amount  of  study  to  know  both  the  drugs  they 
administer,  as  well  as  the  bodies  they  try  to  benefit  by  them,  and,  indeed, 
the  saying  quoted  does  not  take  note  of  the  comparatiye  efforts  of  the 
faculty  in  these  two  directions.  Any  one  who  knows  much  of  the  usual 
medicaJ  curriculum  ab  our  great  schools  of  medicine  knows  that  far 
more  time  and  thought  are  giyen  to  the  body  which  receiyes  the 
drugs  than  to  the  drugs  themselyes.  Anatomy  and  physiology,  by 
which  we  come  to  know  the  body — ^pathology,  by  which  we  learn  about 
its  condition  in  disease — occupy  far  more  time — fiye  times  as  much 
as  materia  medica  and  botany,  by  which  we  gain  a  knowledge  of 
the  substances  administered  as  medicines  for  healing  purposes.  Most 
medical  men  know  far  more  about  the  body,  its  struobure^  its  functions^ 
its  constituent  parts,  than  they  do  about  the  physic  they  prescribe. 

If  knowledge  must  be  stronger  in  one  direction  than  another,  this  is 
as  it  should  be.  Many  a  chemist  knows  more  about  drugs  than  the 
qualified  practitioner,  but  he  would  be  a  yery  foolish  person  who  should 
on  that  account  trust  his  life  in  such  hands.  Intelligent  reliance  on 
the  physician  must  be  based  chiefly  on  his  knowledge  of  the  human 
frame,  that  he  may  surround  it  with  conditions  fayourable  to  recoyery 
from  disease,  and,  so  far  as  he  may  be  able,  to  administer  remedies 
which  may.  help  Nature  to  do  her  work  of  recoyery. 

Our  spiritual  work  may  be  greatly  helped  by  following  to  a  certain 
extent  along  the  same  line.  There  are  many  points  of  likeness  between 
the  work  of  the  physician  and  the  minister  (I  use  that  word  as 
including  aU  who  minister  in  the  spiritual  realm);  and  I  am 
persuaded  that  if  we  could  giye  something  of  the  same  thought  and 
time  to  the  earnest  consideration  of  the  actual  natures  of  those  com- 
mitted to  our  care,  whether  in  the  church  or  the  school,  our  work  would 
take  to  itself  more  living  forms,  and  go  forward  with  a  power  and 
reality  which  would  be  fruitful  of  great  result. 

No  thoughtful  obseryer  of  things  as  they  are  can  deny  that  the 
fitudy  of  the  recipients  of  our  message  has  not  reoeiyed  the  attention, 
which  we  haye  readily  and  rightly  giyen  to  the  message  itself.  If  a 
teachers' examination  could  be  instituted  (of  course  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble) of  all  the  qualifications  for  teaching,  whilst  the  majority — most  of  the 
examined — would  pass,  and  gain  credit  and  eyen  high  honour  in  all  that 
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ooDoems  the  xneBsage,  the  fiulnres  would  oBsnredly  be  in  matters  per- 
taining to  the  natorea  of  those  for  whom  the  message  is  designed. 

This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  It  is  quite  natoral,  when  our  thoaghts 
are  turned  to  the  question  oi  teaching,  we  should  earnestly  oonoem 
ourselves  with  the  mastery  of  the  lesson ;  and  our  very  intentness  on 
this  helps  to  shut  out  the  thought  of  our  hearers,  and  we  think 
when  our  best  powers  have  been  given  to  the  lesson,  that  the  work  is 
done.  If  a  personal  illustration  may  be  pardoned  here,  I  have  some- 
times become  so  engrossed  with  a  particular  subject  of  discourse,  that 
I  have  written  on,  thinking  only  of  it,  forgetful  altogether  of  my 
hearers ;  and  when  I  have  begun  to  read  over  what  I  had  written  I 
could  not  but  feel  that  the  words,  true  enough  it  may  be  in  themselves, 
were  not  adapted  to  those  accustomed  to  listen  to  me ;  and  I  have  had 
to  put  the  whole,  or  a  great  part,  aside,  and  begin  again.  Sure  I  am 
of  this,  that  the  words  which  have  proved  most  helpful  have  been 
those  penned  with  my  hearers  fall  in  view,  almost  peopling  my  study 
with  their  living  forms,  and  their  varying  voices  almost  falling  upon 
my  ears.  I  feel  sure  that  this-  is  the  experience  of  many  a  Sunday 
school  teacher,  who  in  the  quiet  of  his  own  home,  his  eye  resting 
upon  the  lesson  for  the  following  Sunday,  has  thought  it  all  out  with 
his  scholars  clearly  before  his  mind,  so  that  he  has  almost  in  imagina- 
tion taught  the  lesson  as  he  prepared  it  for  his  class. 

This  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  living  work.  Dr.  George  Macdonald, 
whose  works  will  be  foand  an  immense  help  to  the  teacher  in  his  work, 
chiefly  on  account  of  what  has  been  called  their  almost  supernatural 
insight  into  human  nature,  tells  how  a  certain  vicar  used  to  go  on  the 
Saturday  night  to  the  church,  and  there,  sitting  in  the  palpit,  ponder  the 
words  to  be  spoken  on  the  morrow,  probably  helped  therein  by  peopling 
in  imagination  the  empty  pews  with  the  forms  and  faces  of  the  Sunday. 

Our  preparation  for  our  classes  will  be  kindled  into  new  life  as  the 
faces  of  our  children  are  seen  in  our  mind's  eye  turned  eagerly  toward 
us,  waiting  for  our  loving  message. 

There  is  comparatively  little  fear  just  now  of  teachers  neglecting 
to  study  the  lesson.  The  aids  to  this  are  so  numerous,  they  are  cast 
into  such  attractive  forms,  there  are  such  rich  storehouses  of  illns^ 
tration,  the  work  is  made  so  easy,  that  careless  indeed  must  be  the 
teacher  who  goes  to  his  work  unprepared  in  this  direction ;  but  know- 
ledge of  the  children  cannot  be  made  easy  ;  it  cannot  be  digested  into 
rules,  or  cast  into  outlines,  or  planned  on  a  black-board.  Even  the  Sun- 
day School  Union,  with  all  its  ingenuity  and  fertility  of  resource,  could 
scarcdy  do  this  for  us.  We  must  study  the  children  for  ourselves — 
not  in  books,  but  in  actual  life,  with  our  own  eyes  and  ears.  We  shall 
find  it  a  most  attractive  study  if  we  will  only  begin.  The  oft-quoted  word 
is  as  striking  as  true,  **  The  proper  study  for  mankind  is  nian."  It 
may  surely  be  said  that  the  proper  study  of  a  true  teacher  is  his 
scholars,  and  through  it  his  teaching  will  gain  a  new  power,  and  his 
work  be  helped  to  nobler  results," 


OW  often  in  ChriBtian  work  we  get  more  than 
we  seek !  What  aurpriaea  of  enconv^^meiit 
shame  our  little  faith !  We  go  to  teach,  and 
lo  !  we  are  tftnght, 

I  was  in  qnest  of  an  afflicted  stranger.  Her 
home  WHS  not  easy  to  find.  Bat  when  fonnd, 
though  np  a  long  and  tortoona  passage,  it  mas 
clean  and  pnre  aa  lowlj  industrious  hands  conld 
i.  The  hnmfale  invalid  lay  upon  her  bed,  her 
u  white  as  the  sheets.  But  her  e^e  was  lit 
ight,  glad  light.  In  Her  loneliness  she  wel- 
the  reading  from  "  the  Scriptnrea  of  trath " 
)  voice  of  another  in  prayer.  But  she  had  her 
le  to  tell.  In  the  days  of  her  strength  "she 
she  conld."  She  had  taught  in  the  school,  and 
xiuld  do  HO  no  more,  what  joy  in  going  over  the 
:h  memories  ! 

B  her  story,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  worth  this 
ling.  "  Tery  early,''  she  said,  "  was  I  a  teat&er 
in  the  Sunday  school ;  it  was  more  than  forty  years  ago.  I  naed  to 
give  my  little  scholars  a  portion  of  Scriptnre  written  out  for  them  to 
learn.  One  day  I  was  sent  for  to  see  one  of  them — six  years  old — 
who  was  very  ill.  She  had  the  slip  of  paper  in  her  hand  with  the  text 
on  it.  The  text  I  had  given  her  was  'Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  0 
Qod;  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me.'  'O  teacher,'  she  said, 
'how  can  Iget  a  clean  heart  P  Do  tell  me.  Do  pray  for  me ! '  Ihad 
never  seriously  prayed  for  myself.  But  I  knelt  down,  and  Qod  gave 
me  words  to  say  ;  and  that  was  the  time  and  means  of  vkj  conversion. 
And  my  scholar  soon  died  a  happy  little  Christian  of  six  years  old." 

That  was  all.  Bnt  how  mnoh !  Led  by  a  child  to  Cbriat — t^e 
teaober  by  the  scholar.  One  of  a  great  company  of  snoh.  Yast 
incalcnlable,  the  indebtedness  of  teachers  as  well  as  scholars  to  the 
Sunday  sdiool,     "  The  day,"  to  which  all  days  are  tending,  and  which 
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will  pUB  verdiot  on  tfaem  «11,  will  deaUre  it.  Tbii  th«  obt^tion  of 
mnltitndeB  that  in  the  effort  to  impart  th^  have  diaoorered  their  own 
ignonnoe  and  weakoHs,  and  have  thni  been  led  b)  the  foontaiD  of 
spiritual  light  and  strength.  Thii,  in  addition,  the  obligation  of  not  a 
few,  that  in  commending  the  Saviour  to  others  theybaTo  realized  their 
own  need  of  Hiro,  and  hare  then  sought  and  fonnd  in  Him  "all  their 
ealration  and  all  tbeir  deBire."  Not  a  few,  like  her  of  whom  I  have 
told,  on  that  most  solemn,  moat  glorious  of  oU  joDmejs — the  jonmej 
to  Christ—"  led  by  a  child."  G.  T.  0. 


€f)ti&tim  Mark  in  J^m6* 

nt  HE  Franeh  espiUl  ii  h>  lr»quMitlf  visited  by  Engliih 

j/   touriits,  and  Mwellkuomi  to  th*  BritiiliaadAtDeric*n 

pablio,  that  it  ia  quite  needleu  to  eDter  here  into  mj 

deUils  reapecting  ita  poution,  aiEs,  population,  vealtb, 

biitory,  growth,  and  plucei  of  interest. 

Its  TeligionB  aipecta,  far  more  important  to   Christian 
people,  are  more  g^erally  ignored.     It  ia  admitted  on  alt 
bands  that  Paris  ia  a  oity  of  pleasare,  and  viaitora  there' 
fore  are  eapecially  anzioua  to  ascertain  That  are  the  princi- 
ighta  to  be  attended  to,  and  how  they  can  amuse  tbemEeUcra. 
And  if,  when  the  Sunday  comer,  they  can  find  out,  at  a  con- 
venient dtatance  ttom  their  hotel,  an  £vaagelical  Engliah  Churoh  or  Chapel,  thej- 
are  perfectly  aatiaflad  with  the  acoommodition  obtained  for  themselvea,  make  little 
ioqnmea  about  French  meetingB,  and  return  home  with  the  deeply  rooted  convic- 
tion  that  there  ia  hot  very  little  religion  in  such  a  gay  city,  for  they  have  a«ea 

It  is  true  that  Catholicism  (or  Popery)  ia  at  a  discount  in  Paris,  and  compara- 
tively  weaker  than  in  moat  othei^Catholic  cities.  There  are  a  few  fine  cburohea, 
and  every  one  knows  of  Hotre  Dome,  La  Madeleine,  Saint  Eock,  and  others  ;  but 
the  whole  number  la,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  very  smaU.  It  will  scarcely 
be  ciedited  that  tiera  are  only  about  seventy  churohea  projier  and  lesa  than  SOD 
priests  for  the  wliole  of  Paris,  and  that  some  of  the  parishes,  with  only  one 
chuich  and  three  or  four  priests,  have  a  population  of  40,000  soula  and  more.  In 
umsequence,  the  priests  have  very  little  hold  on  the  people.  They  cannot  and  do 
not  attempt  to  attend  to  all  their  parishiousra.  The  oeremooiea  of  their  aupersti- 
tiou*  worship,  with  the  daily  admioistratioD  of  the  sacraments  (baptisms, 
extreme  nnction,  maniagea,  buiiala,  &c.),  to  those  who  apply  for  them,  and  s 
little  attention  paid  to  the  wealthier  part  of  the  CMnmnnity,  who  can  give  a 
favourablB  answer  to  their  often  repeated  calls  for  money,  occupy  fuUj  all  their 
time,  so  that  the  poor  are  left  to  do  as  they  please,  and  can  become  either  inlSdeli 
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or  Protestants,  without  being  ever  sought  out  or  interfered  with  by  those  who  are 
officially  considered  as  their  natural  religious  advisers.  In  our  work  of  evan- 
gelical prosely tism,  we  have  therefore  nothing  to  fear  from  the  priests. 

This  work  of  proselytism  is  carried  on  on  a  much  more  extensive  scale  than 
many  English  and  Americans  are  aware.  The  number  of  Protestants  in  Paris  is 
comparatively  small,  it  is  true,  varying  (according  to  different  authorities),  from 
40,000  to  60,000  only,  i.0.,  at  most,  about  two  to  three  per  cent  of  the  population. 
And  a  large  number  belong  to  the  so-called  Liberal  Protestants,  who  are  anything 
but  orthodox,  the  best  of  them  being  Unitarians  or  Universalists,  whilst  some  go 
80  far  as  to  deny  all  kinds  of  miracles,  and  are  little  better  than  Deists. 

iut,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Evangelical  Chiistians,  though  scarcely  more  than 
a  handful,  have  been,  and  are  more  than  ever  active,  and  during  the  last  sixty 
years,  have  so  far  extended  their  operations,  that  a  hand-book  of  Paris  Protestant- 
ism, published  four  years  ago  by  a  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church,  comprises  not 
less  than  488  duodecimo  pages.  From  this  volume,  corrected  by  means  of  more 
recent  information,  we  extract  the  following  facts  and  statistics : 

The  Protestant  denominations  existing  and  working  in  Paris  are  the  following : 

(1.)  The  jReformed  Church,  first  organized  in  1555,  and  endowed  by  the  State 
in  1811,  so  that  it  is  generally  called  the  Protestant  National  Church.  It  has 
twenty -five  ministers,  all  evangelical  except  five  or  six,  and  fourteen  churches. 

(2.)  The  Lutheran  Cht4rch,  also  a  State  Chiirch,  the  origin  of  which  has  been 
traced  as  far  back  as  1626.  For  thirty  years,  until  1842,  it  had  only  one  church 
and  two  pastors.  But  it  has  since  extended  very  rapidly,  and  although  it  suffered 
extensively  in  the  Franco-German  War,  ten  years  ago,  it  now  comprises  not  less 
than  twenty -three  pastors  and  thirteen  churches,  in  which  divine  service  is  cele- 
brated in  German  as  well  as  in  French. 

The  pastors  of  these  two  denominations  visit,  as  chaplains,  the  colleges,  hospitals 
and  prisons. 

(3.)  The  Methodist  Church,  first  organized  in  1820,  as  a  mission  of  the  English 
Wesleyans,  but  forming  a  distinct  French  Church  since  1852.  It  has  five  pastors 
and  four  chapels. 

(4.)  The  Free  Churches,  comprising  what  would  be  called  in  England  the  Inde- 
pendents and  the  Congregationalists,  the  oldest  of  which,  the  Taitbout  Church, 
dates  back  to  1830.     They  have  eight  pastors  and  seven  chapels. 

(5.)  The  Baptist  Church,  organized  in  1850,  in  connection  with  the  American 
close  Communion  Baptists.     Two  pastors  and  three  chapels. 

(6.)  TheFlymouth  Brethren,  who  have  had  a  meeting-room  ever  since  1830, 
but  have  not  made  much  progress. 

These  are  all  French  churches,  labouring  amongst,  and  for,  the  Parisians  and 
French  residents.  For  foreigners,  we  have  in  English,  three  Anglican  churches, 
two  Wesleyan  chapels,  one  Congregationalist,  one  Scotch  Presbyterian,  and  two 
American ;  in  Swedish,  one  Lutheran.  The  Germans  attend  the  regular  Lutheran 
services. 

These  churches  are  all  (save  perhaps  the  Plymouth  Brethren)  actively  occupied 
in  the  work  of  evangelization,  although  it  must  be  said  that  in  many  cases  they  rather 
evangelize  those  that  come  to  them,  than  those  who  are  to  be  sought  after,  and  there- 
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fore  do  not  bare  a  great  hold  on  Hie  anMei.  The  oggtetrnM  work  Is  more  eepe- 
oiaUy  eanied  on  by  the  following  soeietiee  and  organisations. 

(1.)  Th€  Toung  d£en*8  Chrittian  JMoei<Uion*,  of  which  there  are  eight  branches 
with  weeikly  Bible  claaaei  and  prayer  meetbgs. 

(3.)  The  Met,  Mr.  MeAlPe  Evangelietie  Mteeitm^  of  which  too  mnch  good  cannot 
be  flaid.  Within  the  last  ten  years,  Mr.  He  All  has  opened  not  less  than  24  preaching 
roomSy  to  which  the  working  classes  chiefly  are  invited,  and  in  these  rooms  there 
were  held  last  year  6,231  meetings,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  464,000  persons, 
adults  and  children. 

(3.)  The  Sev.  JVfn,  CMmnU  Jllienon,  similar  in  most  respects  to  Mr.  Gibson, 
but  ezolnsiyely  connected  with  Methodism.  It  only  originated  a  year  ago,  but  has 
already  in  Paris  and  the  neighbourhood  fiye  stations,  in  which  hare  been  held 
668  meetings,  with  an  attendance  of  nearly  30,000  persona. 

To  complete  this  enumeration,  it  must  be  added  that  there  were,  four  years  ago, 
111  Protestant  primary  day  schools,  21  of  which  wen  eoT/imunalf  i.e.,  Goyera- 
ment  schools,  and  14  boarding  schools  of  a  higher  grade. 

Finally,  Paris  is  the  seat  first  of 

I.  The  following  Societies: — Three  Bible  Societies,  one  Foreign  Missionary 
Society,  two  Home  Mission  Societies,  two  Tract  Societies,  one  Sunday  School 
Society,  one  Day  School  Society. 

II.  Of  the  following /n«<t^«^{on«:-— Two  Normal  Schools  for  training  teachers, 
a  Mission  House  for  training  foreign  missionaries,  a  Theological  Institution  for 
the  Beformed  and  Lutheran  Churches,  and  another  for  the  Baptists. 

Ill*  From  Paris  are  also  issned  fifteen  distinct  Protestant  periodicals,  com- 
prising four  weekly  organs  of  the  Keformed  Orthodox,  Liberal,  Lutheran  and 
Methodist  Churches,  two  Missionary  monthlies,  one  Christian  Reyiew,  and  four 
monthlies  for  children. 

The  Sunday  schools  of  Paris  deserye  special  mention. 

The  first  Sunday  school  in  Paris  was  opened  September  22nd,  1822,  by  pastor 
Fred.  Monod,  in  the  Chureh  of  the  Oratoire.  Under  the  direction  of  pastor  Montan- 
don,  it  was  for  many  years  the  largest  and  best  condncted  school  in  the  city.  It  is 
still  in  existence,  and  if  not  now  the  largest,  is  amongst  the  most  respectable  and 
orderly.  It  reckons  190  scholars  and  26  teachers.  The  Reformed  Chureh  of  the 
Oratoire,  in  which  it  is  still  held,  is  the  largest  and  most  central  of  the  Protestant 
places  of  worship,  and  yery  easy  of  access,  near  the  Louyre.  The  school  meets 
at  10  a.m.,  and  is  well  worth  a  yisit  from  Sunday  school  teachers  who  spend  a 
Sabbath  in  Paris. 

But  to  return*  In  1826,  a  Sunday  school  Conmiittee  was  formed,  the  first 
president  of  which  was  Baron  de  Stael,  a  son  of  the  celebrated  Baroness  de  Stael. 
This  Committee  published  a  small  yolnme  of  counsels  to  Sunday  school  teachers 
and  a  Biblical  alphabet,  and  then  was  dissolyed,  after  a  shortcareerof  two  or  three 
years.  It  does  not  appear  to  haye  exereised  a  great  influence  in  fayour  of  Sunday 
schools  in  the  capital,  for  in  1828,  Paris  had  only  three  Sunday  schools.  Twenty- 
two  years  later,  it  had  as  yet  only  12. 

The  starting  jof  the  Stmday  School  Moffazinc^  by  pastor  Paul  Cook,  in  1851,  and 
the  subsequent  organization,  the  following  year,  of  the  SwiOay  School  Socieiy  gaye 
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anewimpetuifii  to  the  work,  so  that  in  1860  there  were  34  schools ;  in  1872,  after 
the  war,  69,  and  at  the  present  tune  89. 

An  aggregate  meeting  of  Sunday  scholars  was  held  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Oratoirein  1857,  at  the  request  ol  an  American  gentleman,  to  whom  the  Chnveh  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  are  very  much  indebted  indeed,  I  mean  Mr.  Albert  Woodruff. 
On  that  occasion  1,858  scholars  met,  representing  24  different  schools.  Subsequent 
annual  meetings  of  the  same  character  haye  been  held  in  one  of  the  large  circuses 
of  the  city,  the  Oratoire  being  no  longer  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  the  au- 
dience. Atone  of  these  gatherings,  a  lady  observing  the  different  schools  which 
were  wending  their  way  to  the  circus,  inquired  the  cause.  "Madam,"  answered 
the  little  girl  who  belonged  to  the  procession,  **  we  are  Protestants  !  "  **Dear 
me,"  exclaimed  the  lady,  "  1  did  not  think  there  were  so  many  Protestants  in  the 
whole  world! " 

The  Sunday  School  Magazine  was  published  for  19  years,  and  ceased  to  appear 
in  the  year  of  the  Franco -German  war.  It  is  now  replaced  by  the  monthly 
Leqona  BibliqTies,  or  Notes  on  the  International  List  of  Lessons. 

The  Sunday  School  Society,  first  organized  by  Messrs.  Cook,  Montandon,  and 
Paumier  (the  last  of  whom  is  now  its  President),  has  accomplished  a  great  work 
on  behalf  of  Sunday  schools,  and  spent  already  for  Simday  school  purposes,,  more 
than  j£24,000,  thanks  to  the  considerable  and  valuable  help  of  the  London  Sunday 
School  Union.  Its  missionary  agents,  Messrs.  Cook,  Caron,  Weiss,  and  Laune 
have  successively  visited  most  of  the  churches  in  France.  At  present,  the  activity 
of  the  Society  is  cbiefly  devoted  to  the  publication  of  Sunday  school  library  books, 
and  of  two  periodicals,  the  Legons  BibUque$  for  teachers,  and  the  Feuille  du  Dimamche 
for  scholars.  It  has  on  its  catalogue  not  less  than  66  diffpreht  works,  and  10 
tracts,  chiefly  original  (very  few  translations),  some  of  which  have  gone  through 
three,  four  and  even  five  editions.  Bat  the  more  popular  of  its  publications  has 
l)een  the  Sunday  School  Hymn  Book,  comprising  113  hymns,  which  can  be  had  in 
boards,  for  6d. — Seventeen  editions  of  10,000  copies  each,  have  already  been  dis- 
posed of. 

The  present  statistics  of  Sunday  schools  are : — 

Churches.                         Schools.  Scholars.           Teachers. 

Beformed 35  3,628  254 

Lutheran      13  1,522  152 

Free   10  1,101  123 

Methodist 6  268  23 

Baptist 2  60  7 

English  and  American 6  291  37 

McAll's  Mission 19  735  79 

Total 89  7,596  675 

None  of  these  schools,  except  one  (connected  with  the  Church  of  England)  have 
two  sessions.  The  schools  connected  with  the  different  churches  are  generally 
held  before  the  morning  service,  which  does  not  begin  before  11  or  12  o'clock. 
The  mission  schools  held  in  connection  with  Mr.  McAll's  meetings  meet,  on  the 
contrary,  nearly  all  in  the  afternoon.  There  are  no  sei>arate  school-rooms,  all  are 
held  in  the  various  churches  or  chapels.    The  organization  is  very  much  the  same 
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M  tD  Eo^and,  onl^  not  to  ooaplete.  Ths  Moluiig  in  tlw  eluaei  ii  not  to  f  ul, 
and  maoh  more  importaoca,  therefoie,  i*  fttUcbad  to  the  Kcneral  •ddi«si,  wluch  a 
deliTued,  u  oftea  u  poaubU.Tijaimoltter.  ladwd,  except  uiUienusaiongeb«^ 
the  large  majority  of  inpermtendenta  an  mimtteri.  The  international  nriee  of  Iwsou 
ii  being  gradually  introduced,  and  i*  followed  thii  yeai  by  thirty- two  aehools.  Oid; 
twen^'three  ichool*  have  legnUr  teaohen'  pteparation  meetingB,  and  tome  of 
theM  are  ae  yet  held  only  onee  s  fmtnight,  or  eren  a  montli. 

Should  theae  foeti  and  iiatiatiea  eieite  an  intereet  in  faTOOr  ot  Sunday  scliaol 
and  otber  Christian  work  In  PorU,  the  writer  will  be  imply  repaid  for  his  trouble 
in  collecting  then.* 

J.  P.  a 


lSITOBS  to  Damascna   ore   told    Bome   vecj 
interesting,  albeit  diacreditable  traditions,  con- 
cerning many    things   oonneoted   with   BiUe 
chAraclers.     The  traveller's  guide  will  call  bii 
atteotiou  not  only  to  the  house,  hot  to  the  ver; 
room  in  which  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  had 
bis  wonderful  vision  (2  Cor.  xii.).      He  will 
the  grave  of  Ananias  sud  the  tomb  of  Gehazi ; 
3  of  the  "captain  of  the  host  of  the  King  or 
I  well  as  many  other  not  to  be  the  least  credited 
Bat  the  statement    that   the    two    streams  o! 
; — the   AwBJ    and  the    Barada — are  the  rivers 
ind  Abana  of  the  Scriptares  is  generally  oc- 
'ortcr,  in  his  "  Five  Tears  in  Damascus,"  aaye, 
ly  to  the  east  may  be  Been  a   little   group  of 
Is,  called  the  TellQl.    If  a  line  be  drawn  through 
k  and  south,  till  it  meets  the  other  sides,  formiiig 
1  a  triangle,  the  plain  of  Damasans  will  be  cir- 
id.     That  portion  of  it,  however,  which  alone 
id,  and  in  part  cultivated,  is  boanded    on  the 
«  three  lakes  into  which  the  rivers  of  Damascus 
.  ,       imselvee.      In  form  it  is  a  rectaogular  triangle, 
its  base  on  the  south  side  being  about  twenty-eight  miles  long;  its 
perpendicular  on  the  east  seventeen;  and  its  hypotenuse,  along  the 
foot  of  Anti-Lebanon,  thirty-three.    Its  area  is  thus  abont  two  hundred 
and  thirty  sqtiare geographical  miles  ; "  and  Barrows,  in  bis  "Biblical 
Geography   and  Antiquities,"    telle   ns  that  "the  fertiUty   of  this 

•  Oomrtbutlom  to  the  Continental  Fund  of  the  Sunday  Suliool  Union  will  be  Hratefu"? 
received  by  ihe  SecreUriei.  56,  Old  Bulle;,  Loodon. 
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magnificoit  plitia  depends  ThoUy  upon  the  ttro  rivers  which  oome 
down  from  the  eastern  slope  of  Anti-Lebanon.  The  largest  And  mosb 
northerlj  of  these  is  the  Barada,  the  Chrjsorrhoas  of  the  anoienta. 
It  rises  high  up  oathe  monntain  where  its  two  ridges,  Jebel  esh-Sheikh 
and  iTebel  esh-Shnrkj  meet,  mshes  down  its  side  in  a  south-easterly 
oonrse,  and,  after  brealcing  bj  a  wild  ravine,  enters  the  plain  and  flows 
due  east  acroaa  it  at  the  distuice  of  eight  miles  ftom.  its  sonthem 
bonndarj.  The  city  lies  on  its  sonthern  bank,  and  its  waters  aro 
distributed  by  nameroas  canals  throngb  it  and  the  plain  lying  around 
it.  It  has  been  said  that  the  oity  could  not  exist  without  the  Barada, 
and  the  plain  wonld  be  a  parched  desert,  but  now  aqueducts  inter- 


sect  every  quarter,  and  fountains  sparkle  in  almost  every  dwelling, 
while  innumerable  canals  extend  their  ramifications  over  the  vast  plain, 
clothing  it  with  verdure  and  heanty.  What  remains  of  the  waters  of 
the  Barada  passes  on  and  is  tost  in  the  middle  and  northernmost  of  the 
three  lakea'east  of  Damascus. 

The  Awaj,  the  most  southerly  stream,  is  formed  by  the  jnnction  of 
several  small  streams  that  rise  in  the  ravines  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh, 
and  flowing  eastward  in  a  serpentina  course  it  winds  throngh  a  deep 
glen,  filled  with  thickets  of  poplars  and  willows,  and  bordered  by  green 
meadows  and  oomflelds.  The  stream  is  deep  and  rapid,  and  about 
onC'third  the  size  of  the  fiarada.     It  oontributes  by  the  canals  tak«i 
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team  it  to  the  irrigation  of  the  region,  and  what  remains  of  it  finds  its 
way  to  the  southern  lake  east  of  the  dty.  It  is  said  that  in  diy  seasons 
its  waters  do  not  reach  the  lake. 

There  can  he  no  reasonable  donbt  that  these  two  streams  are  the 
Abana  and  Pharpar  of  2  Kings  t.  12;  for  they  are,  as  Bobinson 
remarks,  the  only  independent  streams  of  any  size  within  the  teraitory 
of  Damascus.  The  Ahana  (or,  as  the  Hebrew  text  reads  ^mana),  as 
being  ''the  largest  and  most  important  stream,  would  naturally  be 
named  first,  and  would  thus  answer  to  the  modem  Barada,  the  Phaf- 
pa/r  being  the  Awaj.  This  latter  stream  flows,  it  is  true,  some  seren 
miles  south  of  the  city ;  but  it  contributes  its  share  to  the  irrigation  of 
the  plain,  and  may  well  be  called  a  ''river  of  Damascus."  Naaman's 
scornful  comparison:  "Are  not  the  Abana  and  Pharpar,  rivers  of 
Damascus,  better  than  all  the  waters  of  Israel?  "  was  perhaps  simply 
an  expression  of  national  pride.  Yet,  looking  at  these  rivers,  as  he  did, 
only  on  the  human  side,  he  might  well  prefer  them  to  the  Jordan ;  for 
they  cover  a  vast  plain  with  verdure  and  fruitfulness,  while  the  Jordan 
pursues  its  solitary  course  down  a  desert  valley,  only  to  lose  itself  in 
the  Dead  Sea,  the  image  of  desolation  and  death.  N. 
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Hb  who  wishes  to  have  a  part  in  the  heavenly  paradise,  must  first  consent  to 
form  part  of  God's  earthly  form,  and  suflfor  himself  to  be  ploughed  and  sowed  and 
reaped. — Hedinger, 

What  an  honour  to  assist  the  Almighty !  God*s  part  in  the  work,  however,  is 
the  chief  thing.  If  He  leaves  the  field — ^the  human  heart — ^waste,  it  lies  eternally 
waste. — Heubner, 

Christianity  is  Christ ;  understand  Him,  breathe  His  spirit,  comprehend  His 
mind.    Christianity  is  a  life,  a  spirit. — Robertson, 

It  is  a  comfort  that  nothing  but  fidelity  is  required  of  stewards  ;  not  talents, 
nor  inventive  powers,  nor  manifold  activity,  nor  success. 

Never  lose  an  opportunity  of  seeing  anything  beautiful.  Beauty  is  Grod's  hand- 
writing— a  wayside  sacrament.  Welcome  it  in  every  fair  face,  every  fair  sky,  and 
every  fair  flower,  and  thank  Him  earnestly  with  your  eyes.  It  is  a  charming 
draught,  a  cup  of  blessing. 

Our  strength  often  increases  in  proiKirtion  to  the  obstacles  which  are  imposed 
upon  it.  It  is  thus  that  we  enter  upon  the  most  perilous  plans  after  having  had 
the  shame  of  failing  in  more  simple  ones. 

Time  is  like  a  ship  which  never  anchors  i  while  I  am  on  board  I  had  better  do 
those  things  that  may  profit  me  at  my  landing  than,  practice  such  as  shall  cause 
my  commitment  when  I  come  ashore. — Felthatn. 
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ELISHA. 

HE  son  of  Shaphat^  living  at  Abel-Meholah,  in  the  vallej 
of  the  Jordan ;  a  former  until  Elijah  called  him  (1 
"KingB  zix.  16),  when  he  became  the  personal  attendant 
of  the  great  prophet  (2  Kings  iii.  11) ;  witnessed  his 
ascension;  received  his  mantle;  acknowledged  his 
successor;  wrought  many  notable  miracles;  healed 
the  unwholesome  waters  ;  multiplied  the  widow's  oil ; 
raised  the  Shunamite's  son ;  healed  the  deadly  pottage ;  cured  Naa- 
man  of  leprosy  and  smote  Gehazi  with  it;  caused  iron  to  swim; 
caused  the  army  at  Dothan  to  be  smitten  with  blindness,  &o,  (2  Kings 
iy. — viii).  His  active  ministry  lasted  through  the  reigns  of  at  least 
four  kings,  probably  for  a  period  of  between  fifty  and  sixty  years.  He 
died  in  the  reign  of  Joash,  about  838  B.C.;  his  bones  revived  a  dead 
man  (2  Kings  ziii.  20,  21). 

THE  FATHER'S  TENDERNESS  AND  LOVE.— Luke  xv. 

On  the  words  contained  in  ver.  20,  Matthew  Henry  beautifully 
observes — "Here  were  eyes  op  MEacT,  and  those  quick-sighted, 
to  see  his  son;  here  were  bowels  of  mercy  to  pity  him — he  had 
compassion;  here  were  feet  of  mercy,  and  those  quick.paced — he 
rcm^  and  this  denotes  how  swift  Gx)d  is  to  show  mercy;  here  were 
ARMS  OF  MEBCT,  and  those  outstretched  to  embrace  the  youth — he  fell 
on  his  neck ;  here  were  lips  of  mercy,  and  those  dropping  as  a 
honey-comb  —  he  hissed  him.  And  this  intimates  how  ready, 
and  free,  and  forward  the  Lord  Jesus  is  to  receive  and  enter- 
tain poor,  returning,  penitent  sinners,  according  to  His  Father's 
will." 


THE  •*  HUSKS  THAT  THE  SWINE  DID  EAT 


>i 


Abs  also  now  familiarly  known  to  be  the  pods  of  the  Ceratonia 
siliqua  of  Linn»us,  the  Khariib  of  the  natives.  But  had  we  the 
Greek  alone  to  depend  upon  for  the  name,  there  is  a  possibility  of 
mistake  in  the  application.  The  rendering  of  the  Old  Syriac  Testa- 
ment settles  the  question,  and  their  name  is  the  same  as  the  modem 
Arabic.  Other  names  are  Greek  beans,  and  St.  John's  bread.  It  is 
cme  of  iho  products  of  the  earth  which,  like  mint,  anise  and  cummin, 
was  to  be  tithed,  because  "  it  had  black  dots  "  or  points.  Which,  by 
the  way,  is  a  coincident  characteristic  with  the  St.  John's  Wort,  or 
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Hypericam,  of  our  Amerioan  fields;  though  whether  the  Talmud  meant 
the  same  kind  of  hlaok  dots  is  rather  more  thau  douhtfni.  The 
khartLb  is  a  noble  tree,  and  is  met  with  all  the  way  from  Southern 
France  to  the  Orient.  Its  pods  usually  hang  curved  (whence  the 
Greek  name,  meaning  little  horns),  and  are  much  like  those  of  the 
honey-locust  of  the  North-eastern  United  States,  though  firmer  and 
thicker.  The  beans  are  an  article  of  food,  not  at  all  despised  or  loath- 
flome,  among  the  poorer  classes ;  and  from  the  yiscous  lining  of  the 
pods  a  kind  of  dibs,  or  molasseSi  is  made^  which  is  much  used  in 
making  various  sorts  of  sweetmeats.  The  beans  are  exported  even 
to  Europe  and  America. 

The  khariib  tree  .is  an  evergreeu,  its  leaves  thicker  than  those  of  an 
ordinary  locust,  darker  in  colour,  and  much  more  abundant.  The 
leaf  is  pinnate,  with  five  to  nine  leaflets,  which  are  oval,  and  often 
nearly  round.  In  contrast  with  the  light,  almost  ashy,  green  of  the 
olive,  the  khariib  looks  very  dark.  As  one  rides  along  the  eastern 
fihore  of  Italy,  the  khardbs  grow  thicker  and  thicker.  The  Greek 
islands  and  Cyprus  abound  with  them.  For  miles  and  miles  one 
could  ride  in  Cyprus,  up  hill  and  down  hill,  and  be  continually  in 
trouble  to  keep  his  hat  from  being  brushed  off  by  the  kharflb  branches. 
It  is  to  them  that  the  coast  and  hill  region  of  Cyprus  owes  its  general 
green  appearance,  so  refreshing  after  arid  Syria.  '  As  an  article  of 
export  from  Cyprus,  khartib  beans  are  one  of  the  very  largest,  if  not 
the  largest.  The  writer  used  to  look  over  the  lists  of  arrivals  of  vessels 
at  Constantinople  in  the  Levant  Herald,  and  notice  that  no  one 
article  formed  so  many  cargoes  as  khariib  beans ;  and  by  far  the 
greatest  number  of  vessels  laden  with  them — small  vessels,  of  coarse 
— had  cleared  from  Limassol]  in  Cyprus.  In  Cyprus  they  also  are 
literally  the  food  that  the  swine  eat.  However,  they  are  not  the 
worst  known  article  of  food  ;  and  the  prodigal  son  very  likely  would 
have  eaten  them,  if  any  one  would  have  given  him,  even  though  he 
did  not  find  such  coarse  fodder  at  his  father*s  table. 


«  HE   CAME  TO  HIMSELF," 

A  MABVBLLOUs  sentence  it  is.  In  the  Greek,  says  the  Christian  Intel- 
UgenceVy  the  thought  is  stronger.  Ho  returned  and  entered  into  his 
own  selfhood ;  he  passed  from  all  surroundings,  and  lifting  the  veil, 
stood  face  to  face  with  his  own  spirit — his  own  wasted,  forlorn,  degen- 
erated, still  grandly  gifced  and  immortal  self. 

'*  He  came  to  himself."  Hitherto  he  had  been  a  man  ^*  beside 
himself,"  "out  of  his  mind,"  acting  without  reason,  bewitched  by 
epells  of  some  strong  sorcery,  moving  in  the  somnambulism  of  some 
wild  and  wretched  dream.  But  that  dream  is  now  breaking.  It  is  as 
if  a  spirit  had  returned  from  the  sphere  of  the  disembodied,  to  look 
upon  the  realities,  of  the  mortal  life.     He  looked  upon  himself. 
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He  saw  himself  as  he  had  been — a  fair  young  child  in  his  mother's 
arms ;  a  beloved  boy,  his  heart  bounding,  his  eyes  flashing  in  the 
exuberant  life  of  his  father's  home ;  a  young  man,  rich  in  money,  in 
friends,  in  social  influence  and  position,  in  appliances  of  mental  and 
moral  culture,  in  sparkling  gems  of  thought,  in  golden,  glorious  possi- 
bilities, entering  upon  life  amid  the  noble  arena  of  a  great  commercial 
city. 

He  saw  himself  as  he  might  have  been  and  as  he  had  hoped  to  be,  in 
the  full  career  of  successful  manhood — walking  bravely,  grandly,  among 
the  multitude,  a  leader,  a  benefactor;  a  successful,  honoured,  triumphant 
career ;  a  full-grown,  majestic  man. 

He  saw  himself  as  he  was — a  wretched  outcast^  his  eyes  sunken  and 
heavy,  his  face  bloated,  his  lips  swollen,  his  body  bent  and  crouching 
and  covered  with  tattered  rags,  shrunken,  wasted,  famishing,  wallowing 
in  the  mire  wherein  unclean  beasts  wallowed,  munching  the  unseemly 
husk  whereon  the  swine  fattened.  A  beloved  son— a  spumed  menial  I 
«  glorious  man — forlorn,  ruined,  lost ! 

He  looked  into  himself,  bending  under  his  degrading  task,  lying 
down  in  dreamy  rest  in  sty  and  pen.  And  all  this  in  the  midst  of  Qod's 
fair,  bright  world ;  the  summer  hills  all  around  him  waving  their 
palms  as  brave  banners  ;  the  winds,  is  they  wrestle  even  with  his 
tangled  locks,  shouting  their  watchwords ;  the  great  blue  heaven  above 
thrilling  with  voices,  flashing  with  lights,  wherewith  God  was  calling 
immortal  man  to  life's  brave  struggles  and  grand  rewards ;  and  yet 
be  a  discord  amid  I^ature's  harmonies,  a  blot  on  Nature's  writings,  a 
spirit  fallen  from  life's  high  places ;  something  meant  to  be  a  man,  but 
now  only  a  wreck,  a  desolation  !     So  he  seemed  to  himself. 


THEBE  PARABLES  IN  THE  MONTH'S  LESSONS. 

The  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters  of  Luke  are  two  among  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  Gospels.  The  first  of  the  two  consists  of  a 
trilogy,  or  series  of  three  parables,  devoted  to  the  common  subject  of 
illustrating  the  special  joy  felt  over  the  recovery  of  that  which  is 
perishing  or  in  danger  of  perishing,  as  contrasted  with  the  calm, 
undemonstrative  joy  felt  in  that  which  has  been  exposed  to  no  danger. 
The  shepherd  feels  more  conscious  delight  over  the  recovery  of  the 
one  sheep  that  had  strayed,  than  over  the  ninety  and  nine  which  had 
remained  safe  within  the  fold.  The  woman  rejoices  more  over  the 
finding  of  the  one  lost  piece  of  silver  than  over  the  nine  pieces  which 
had  remained  in  her  purse.  And  so  the  father,  one  of  whose  sons  has 
forsaken  the  paternal  hearth  and  care  for  a  life  of  rioting  and  profli- 
gacy abroad,  makes  naturally  more  demonstrations  of  affectionate  joy 
over  his  penitential  return  than  over  the  son  who  had  never  left  the 
paternal  roof,  nor  violated  his  father's  commands,  but  had  continued 
with  him  in  long  years  of  faithful  service. 
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The  third  of  the  parables,  much  longer  th^  either  of  the  two  pre- 
oeding,  and  more  elaborate  and  minute  in  its  details,  and  toniing  on 
the  use  of  earthly  property,  suggests  some  other  important  lessons 
which  are  contained  in  the  next  chapter.  Thus  this  parable,  again, 
becomes  <me  of  a  trilogy,  or  triplet  of  parables,  all  of  the  deepest 
interest  and  importance!  The  present  one  illustrates,  by  the  example 
of  the  Prodigal  Son,  spiritual  unthriflb  and  improvidence,  the  blighting 
of  character  and  hopes  by  positive  dissipation.  This  suggests  the 
next  parable  (that  of  the  Unjust  Steward),  in  which  a  skilful  and  pro* 
vident  use  of  earthly  goods  for  earthly  purposes  is  made  to  read  a 
lesson  as  to  the  way  in  which  our  earthly  property  should  be  used 
for  securing  our  spiritual  interests.  And  this  again  suggests  a  third 
parable  (that  of  Dives  and  Lazarus),  which  shows  how  selfish  indiffer- 
ence and  neglect  of  others  may  jeopardize  our  spiritual  and  eternal 
interests. 

To  return  to  the  first  of  the  three.  We  must  bear  in  mind  the  origin 
and  purpose  of  the  parable.  The  chapter  opens  with  the  statement 
that  *'  at  that  time  publicans  and  sinners  were  drawing  near  "  to  Jesus 
in  order  to  hear  Him.  The  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  in  their  conceited 
self-righteousness,  murmured  at  this,  and  complained  that  He  was 
receiving  sinners^  and  eating  with  them  1  Jesus  takes  occasion  to  set 
forth  one  of  the  grand  characteristics  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  namely, 
its  regard  for  sinners,  for  the  very  ones  whom  human  selfishness 
spurns  and  abandons.  The  Son  of  man  came  to  seek  and  save  the 
lost ;  He  came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  ;  He  came  to  give 
health  to  the  sick  and  life  to  the  dead.  He  illustrates  the  principle 
by  the  three  following  parables. 

The  shepherd  leaves  his  collected  sheep  and  goes  off,  anxious,  after 
the  one  that  has  strayed.  , 

The  woman  forgets  the  money  that  is  safe  in  her  purse  (not  because 
she  values  it  less),  in  her  anxious  search  for  the  missing  piece. 

And  so  the  father  rejoices  with  a  more  demonstrative  delight  over 
his  penitent  and  restored  profligate  than  over  the  son  whose  faithful 
obedience  had  never  swerved. 

They  are  all  simply  parables,  to  be  interpreted  as  parables,  illus- 
trating a  single  and  very  important  principle  in  the  divine  economy 
from  analogous  facts  and  principles  in  human  nature.  Hence  we  are 
not  to  force  into  them  meanings  that  do  not  belong  to  them,  and 
spiritualize  all  the  separate  parts  of  the  parable.  Thus  we  are  not, 
as  some  others  do,  to  make  the  ''  woman  "  represent  the  Church,  and 
the  '*  candle "  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  "  pieces  of  silver "  human 
souls  stamped  with  the  divine  impress. 

So  in  the  parable  before  us.  We  have  a  most  beautiful  and  touch- 
ing picture  of  a  scene  in  human  life,  and  which,  in  the  nujaiber  of  its 
striking  spiritual  analogies,  ma^  be  treated  as  partially  allegorical. 
Still  it  is  not  primarily^  nor  properly  an  allegory.  It  illustrates 
charmingly,  from  human  love  and  parental  tenderness,  the  forgiving 
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epirit  of  our  heavenly  Father ;  and  if,  at  the  close,  the  obedient  and 
faithfal  son  is  introduced  as  for  a  moment  murmaring  at  his  father's 
display  of  tenderness,  it  is  done  only  to  set  forth  with  more  fnlness 
and  emphasis  the  reasons  of  that  display,  and  to  administer  a  rebuke 
to  those  who,  fancying  themselves  the  favoured  ones  of  heaven,  found 
fault  with  the  grace  accorded  to  the  sinful  and  the  penitent.  The  pic 
ture  is  true  to  human  experience.  The  most  devoted  and  faithful  son 
might  feel  a  momentary  twinge  of  displeasure  in  seeing  the  fatted  calf, 
that  had  never  rewarded  his  obedience,  killed  over  the  return  of  the 
profligate  squanderer  of  his  father's  possessions. — Sunday  School 
Times. 

EZRA  THE   SCRIBE. 

The  same  expression  occurs  in  Psa.  zlv.  1,  where  our  translation 
has  "  a  ready  writer."  The  professional  scribe  was  well  known  in 
Egypt  from  an  early  date.  .  Such  a  class  perhaps  existed  among  the 
Jews  in  the  days  of  the  judges  (Judg.  v.  14).  Some,  however,  explain 
this  passage  differently.  Under  David  and  his  successors,  wo  hear  of 
*^  scribes,"  who  seem  to  be  attached  to  the  court  and  act  as  the  king's 
secretaries  (2  Sam.  viii.  17;  xx.  25;  2  Kings  xii.  10,  &c.).  It  was 
scarcely,  however,  till  the  time  of  the  captivity  that  the  class  to  which 
Ezra  belonged  arose.  The  '^  scribes  "  of  this  time  and  of  later  Jewish 
history  were  students,  interpreters,  and  copiers  of  the  law.  They 
said,  '^  We  are  wise,  and  the  law  of  the  Lord  is  with  us  "  ( Jer.  viii.  8). 
They  retained  the  knowledge  of  the  old  dialect,  which  was  being 
rapidly  superseded  by  a  new  one.  They  minutely  examined  the  law, 
searched  out  its  meaning,  and  taught  and  expounded  it  to  the  people. 
The  emphatic  application  of  the  title,  '*  the  scribe,"  to  Ezra  marks 
the  high  honour  in  which  the  office  was  now  held.  Its  glories  threw 
into  the  shade  those  of  the  priesthood. — Speaker^s  Commentary, 


The  Great  Authobitt. — The  mother  of  a  family  was  married  to  an  infidel  who 
made  jest  of  religion  in  the  presence  of  his  own  children ;  yet  she  succeeded  in 
l)ringiog  them  all  up  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  I  asked  her  one  day  how  she  pre- 
served them  from  the  influence  of  their  father  whose  sentiments  were  so  opposed 
to  her  own.  This  was  her  answer :  *'  Because  to  the  authority  of  a.  father  I  do 
not  oppose  the  authority  of  a  mother,  but  that  of  God,  From  their  earliest  years 
my  children  have  always  seen  the  Bible  upon  my  table.  This  holy  book  has  con- 
stituted the  whole  of  their  religious  instruction.  I  was  silent  that  I  might  allow 
it  to  speak.  Bid  they  propose  a  question,  did  they  commit  a  fault,  did  they  per- 
form a  good  action,  I  opened  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  answered,  reproved  or  en- 
couraged them.  The  constant  reading  of  the  Scriptures  has  wrought  the  prodigy 
which  surprises  you.** — JSev,  Adolphe  Monod. 


190  IN  Dim  TIH£. 

IK  DUE  TIME. 

MASKED  A  efaild— A  pretty  ebild, 

A  gentlfl^  bla«-ejed  Hatg ; 
She  loVd  the  teented  mignonette 
One  tunny  d«y  in  up/ring : 
And  wUle  the  tinj  gmioi  the  eowed,  -  - 
The  atNABi  of  thought  thnt  fw«etly  flowed : — 

»  On  this  dear  bed  the  dew  shall  fall, 
And  yon  bright  enn  shall  shine— 

'Twill  springy  and  grow,  and  blossom  then ; 
And  it  will  all  be  mine  !" 

And  the  fair  thing  laugbed  ia  cbildiih  glee 

To  think  what  a  barrest  hers  should  be. 

I  saw  a  man  an  acorn  plant 

Upon  the  hill-iide  bare- 
No  spreading  branch,  no  shading  rook, 

Iient  friendly  shelter  there  ; 
And  thus,  aa  o'er  the  spot  he  bowed 
I  heard  him**for  he  theu^t  aloud  :-* 

**  Frail  thing !  ere  glossy  leaf  shall  grace 

Thy  wide  and  sturdy  bough, 
I  may  be  laid  amid  the  dead 

As  low  aa  thou  art  now : 
Yet  wilt  thou  rise  in  rugged  strength, 
And  erown  this  barren  height  at  length." 

Each  had  a  hope :  the  childish  heart 

Looked  to  a  summer's  joy ; 
The  manly  thought — strong  and  mature<~ 

Looks  to  futurity. 
Each  trusts  to  nature's  genial  power,~> 
Se  wants  a  forest;  she,  a  flower. 

Who  sows  the  seed  of  heaTpnly  truth  ,- 
And  doubts  AiJf ighty  power  P 

Will  years  less  surely  bring  the  oak 
Than  months  the  summer  flower  ? 

Then  «oio,  although  no  fruit  you  see ; 

God,  '*  in  due. time,"  will  raise  the  tree. 


Lambs  with  Lambs. — As  to  employment  in  the  Mervioe  of  Christ,  youth  is  the 
best  time  in  which  to  begin  that  work,  and  then  1lie  work  is  best  done.^Let 
teacbers  take  care  that  the  young  people  do  their  own  work,  and  not  the  work  of 
some  one  else.  Lambs  will  get  togeuier  with  lambs  in  nature,  and  it  is  not  often 
they  seek  the.oldeheep,  except  when  they  need  nourishment.  Let  this  teaoh  us  to 
set  childr«n  to  work  for  and  with  dyidten;<  they  can  often  do  it  better  than  their 
seniors,  and  they  like  it  better.  But  if  we .  atten^t  to  encumber  the  youthful 
David  with  Saul's  armour,  we  shall  find  oursely^  making  a  great  mistake. 
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MARGINAL  AIDS. 

Explanatorv,  Biqgnythieal. 
Jopoffrtqthieeu,  Mannert  ana 
Cuttom,  Anecdotal  lUuatra. 
tion.  Blackboard  Plan,  ^c. 

TxH  Talbvts  ov  Siltxs. 
—About  £3,000  Bteriinff. 
The  "BIX  thonsaad"  of 
gold  may  hare  been  even 
more,  but  the  coin  is  not 
specified. 

Abajxa,  xvi)  Phaspab. 
Damascus  said  to  be  the 
most  beautiful  city  in  the 
world.     (See  p.  182.) 

EAEtH.— **An  altar  of 
earth  thou  shalt  make." 
(^.  zz.  24).  Naaman 
nnded  of  course  that  there 
^»  A  special  value  ap- 
pertaining to  the  soil  of 

Bixxov.  —  A   Sjrian 
deity  to  whom  a  temple 
was  erected  at  Damascus. 
Some    think     the    name 
^    an     abbreriation     of 
-Hadadrimmon,    the    Sun 
^od,  who  ripens  the  sum- 
mer fruits.       (Zech.    xii. 
}!•)      Its     equiyaJent    is 
round  in    the  Ceres  and 
Pomona  of  the  Bomans. 


THE  CONQUEROR. 

jonquered  by  disease, 
ounselled  by  a  slave, 
'ured  by  miracle, 
onvlnced  (ver.  16.) 


BsABisro  Bepboof. — It 

is  reported   that  on    one 

occasion  a  poor  old  woman 

came    to  Philip,   king  of 

Macedon,   and    entreated 

him  to  take  cognisance  of 

her     cause;     when    she 

ofteii  interrupted  him  with 

her  clamour,  the  king  at 

laat  told  her  he  was  not  at 

leisure  to  hear  her.  **No  V* 

said  she,   *<Then  you  are 

not  at  leisure  to  be  a  king." 

Philip  for  a  time  was  silent, 

but  presently  he  heard  both 

her  and  others  that  came 

wifth-oomplainti  to  him. 


I  Elisha  and  Naaman. 

May  1.— Morning. 
Beading,  2  ^ings  v.  1—19.   Goldbxt  Tbxt,  JPm.  1L  7. 

A  lesson  of  contrasts ;  we  find  greatness  and  miserr, 
glory  and  disease,  knowledge  and  ignorance,  the 
conquered  helping  the  conqueror,  &c. 

I.x-^What  the  Master  owed  to  the  Servant. 

Ver.  1 — 7.  An  Old  Testament  hero,  patriot  and 
courtier.  A  good  master,  for  he  -elicited  sympathy 
from  his  servant.  (Comment)  **JBut"  (ver  1)  his 
happiness  not  unalloyed.  The  little  maid  a  testimony 
of  Naaman's  power,  but  a  pitying  witness  of  hia 
weakness.  Pictute, — a  slave  **lnU'*  no  repining  ;^ 
she  desired  to  benefit  those  arpand  her.  Strange  that 
her  speech  should  be  received  with  attention,  probahly 
she  was  generally  beloved.  Describe  royal  corre- 
spondence and  misunderstanding.  The  cause  a  little 
girl's  word.  The  desired  effect  attained,  and  Elisha 
offers  assistance. 

Apply. — None  so  helpless  as  to  he  unable  to  render 
some  service  to  others.     (Fable,  lion  and  mouse.) 

II.— IVhat  the  Rich  Man  owed  to  the  Poor 

Man, 

Yer.  9 — 14.  Describe  route  of  Naaman.  Bead  often 
perhaps  trodden  by  despairing  lepers.  Now  a  leper 
of  exalted  station,  happy  m  expectation  of  cure. 
Naaman's  humility  (ver.  9) ;  his  pride  (ver.  11). 
Forgot  he  was  a  suppliant,  and  that  he  only  would 
loose  by  refusal.  Another  contrast,  foolish  master  and 
wise  servant.  Picture  result  if  servant  had  acted  other- 
wise.    Picture  conversation  and  result. 

Apply. — The  duty  and  wisdom  of  humility,  what- 
ever our  station  be. 

III. — ^What  the  "Worshipper  of  Idols  owwi 

to  God. 

Ver.  16 — '19.  Naaman's  honourable  confession  ; 
his  gratefulness.  A  desire  to  discharge  his  debt,  to 
Elisha  and  an  eagerness  to  thank  the  prophet's  God. 
His  inconsistency;  first  scorns  the  river  and  then 
requests  earfh  from  its  valley.  But  his  debt  to  God 
only  half  paid  while  he  continues  his  heathen  worship. 
A  thorough  change  necessary.  The  narrative  a  para- 
ble of  sin  and  its  cure. 

Apply. — Our  debt  to  God.  We  have  only  to  repent, 
believe  and  ask,  and,  like  Naaman,  our  leprosy  will 
be  cleansed.    Golden  T  ezt 

G.  W.  A, 
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PiSCS  OV  BiLTBft.— Th« 

eighth  part  of  an  ounoe, 
«quAl  to  tho  Bomaa  penny 
<7id.)  *^ 

Cavdli— or  lamp.  The 
wioks  of  these  were  cHen 
merel/  pieces  of  rag  soaked 
in  oil. 

CuiXTivo  Ton  Shssp. 
^-^aoobus  says  that  when 
an  Palestine  he  often  saw 
shepherds  cairyini^  sheep, 
which  from  weariness  or 
wandering  were  unable  to 
walk. 


J  efos  is  seeking 
O  ne  of  His  Iambs. 
Y  ou  may  be  that  one. 


BixKiiralTHs  Lost.— 
Belate  stoiy  of  mother 
whose  chUd  was  stolen; 
sold  ^hat  she  had — bought 
a  basket  and  a  few  wares 
to  fill  it— set  out  to  walk 
through  cTeiy  town  in 
Englimd  in  ever-sorrowf ul 
pursuit.  For  eight  years 
nerer  faltering,  but  saw  her 
child's  face  as  she  had  lost 
it  beckoning  her  on  —  dis- 
couraged by  some,  cheered 
on  by  others — braving  all 
weathers  and  seeking  all 
companies  if  she  might 
not  hear  some  tidings  of 
her  child — following  on 
in  the  track  of  the  long- 
lost  lamb  untQ  she  found 
it.  What  must  haTe  been 
her  joy  at  the  result !  Ap- 
ply. (For  the  illustration  in 
extenso,  see  Note  Book,  1st 
series,  p.  62.) 

No  blows  are  giTcn  to 
the  straying  one*  no  hard 
words — mercy  to  the  lost 
one,  and  jov  within  Him- 
self are  the  Shepherd's 
feelings:  tbe  shee^  is  weary 
with  long  wanderings ;  He 
^ves  it  lesU^Alfbrd. 

Or,  illustrate  from  story 
of  tniTeller  who  found  a 
ebild  in  the  wood  —  took 
it  home— joy  of  father  and 
mother  and  children.  (See 
"Bib.  Treasury,"  1866,  p. 
174.)  *^ 


OUTLIKE  LESSONS. 

Hft7 1.— AftemooB. 

Lost   and    Found. 

BxADiNo,  Zuks  XT.  1—10.      GoLDKK  Text,  vcr.  10. 

Central  Thought. 
Christ* $  lave  for  aiimers. 

For  young  children,  describe  a  shepherd  folding  his 
flock  on  some  well-known  spot  and  missing  one;  the 
search ;  found,  perhaps  in  some  ditch ;  carried  home ; 
every  one  glad  that  the  poor  thing  is  safe  and  com- 
fortable for  the  night. 

Carry  out  this  idea  of  Jesus  as  a  Shepherd.  Speak 
of  His  great  lore ;  and  ask  why  He  who  ia  so  great 
and  happy  should  trouble  about  those  who  have  gone 
away,  wandered  from  the  good  Shepherd,  and  will 
not  eren  hear  His  call  when  Me  is  searching  for  them  ? 
Why  does  He  not  say,  "Those  who  love  Me  and  keep 
near  Me  I  will  take  care  of  and  make  happy ;  the  rest, 
unworthy,  wicked  sheep,  may  go  the  way  they  have 
chosen,  into  misery  and  death  "  ?    Speak  of 

Tbe  Lost  Sheep. 

The  lost  einner  (Me). 

Those  who  are  trying  to  be  happy  without  Jesus, — 
those  who  do  not  ask  Him  every  day  to  take  care  of 
them,  are  straying  sheep  or  lambs.  Be  careful.  Satan 
is  going  about  trying  to  get  you  so  far  away  from  Jesus 
that  you  may  not  get  into  His  flock. 

The  Shepherd  Seeking. 

Jestis  seeking  the  sinner  {Jesus  seeking  me  now). 

Erery  wandering  boy  and  girl  is  as  precious  in  God's 
aight  as  the  highest  angels.  Although  we  have 
wandered,  in  His  eyes  we  are  'sheep  still.  Although 
we  are  lost,  we  are  silver  still.  He  willeth  not  the  death 
of  one  sinner,  but  rather  that  they  should  turn  to  Him 
and  live.  So  much  did  He  think  worth  doing  for  us 
that  He  sent  His  only  Son  to  die  to  save  u^.  The  good 
Shepherd  laid  down  His  life  for  His  sheep;  He  is  seek- 
ing for  each  one  of  you  still  **  ? 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  calling  to  you  to  biing  you  back 
to  your  Shepherd,  telling  you  of  the  danger  you  are 
in.  Hare  you  heard  His  voice  ?  He  seeks  us  oy  His 
"Word,  His  Prondence, 

The  good  Shepherd  is  listening.  He  will  hear  the 
faintest  cry  if  it  only  shows  you  want  to  be  saved. 

The  Sheep  Found. 

No  one  is  too  small  or  insignificant  for  Him  to  find. 

Has  Jesus  found  you  I    Are  you  saved  ? 

The  Rejoicing. 

The  rejoicing  in  heaven,  (Can  I  make  the  angels 
glad?) 

You  may  cause  joy  among  the  angels.  Your  repent- 
ance and  return  to  God  will  cause  joy  and  pleasure  to 
our  Father,  to  Jesus,  and  to  all  in  heaven. 

When  you  think  of  all  He  bore  and  suffered  for  you 
that  you  might  be  happy,  will  you  not  give  Him 
the  only  thing  you  can — ^your  heart  and  this  joy  over 
another  sinner  repentant,  another  lamb  savedf  H.  H. 
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Abtaxebxbs  ;  called 
Longimaaoa,  or  of  the 
long  arms;  a  mUd  sore- 
reign.  In  the  original 
Persian,  his  name  waa 
AricikhshcUra.  He  reigned 
at  least  32  years. 

Scribes,  orSopherim. — 
These  had  originally  heen 
registrars  or  clerks,  by 
whom  the  people  or  the 
Army  were  numbered. 
They  then  rose  into  higher 
importance  as  royal  secre- 
taries. Then  they  took  a 
conspicuous  place  beside 
the  prophets.  Such  an  one 
was  Baruch  the  friend  of 
Jeremiah.  Ezra  had  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study 
of  the  law,  and  was  aeized 
with  a  burning  desire  to 
enforce  its  proyisions 
amongst  his  own  country- 
men. 

Salt. — This  needful 
agent  was  not  found  in 
the  country,  but  had  to 
be  imported.  Some  rock 
aidt  is  found  at  the  S. 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
some  is  taken  from  the  salt 
deposits  on  the  shores  of 
the  sea.  It  was  required 
for  use  in  connection  with 
the  sacrifices. 


lEZRATHE  SCRIBE 


Was 

a  man 

I  of  8, 

tudy. 

tt 

C 

haracter. 

,1 

,» 

R 

esolution. 

** 

it 

1 

ndustry. 

99 

*• 

R 

oldneas. 

1            ,» 

»t 

E 

nterprise. 

Ii.LUSTBA.TB. — ^Ver.  22. 
—  William  Jay,  qt  Bath, 
once-  began   his  sermons 


by    saying, 


« ( 


Salt 


IS 

good ;  '  '  HaTe  salt  in 
yourseWes ; '  and  *  Salt, 
without  prescribing  how 
much.'  These  are  three 
texts  in  the  Bible,  but  you 
must  find  out  where  they 
are  for  yourselves."  That 
day  the  Bible  pages  were 
well  turned  *  oyer  by  his 
congregation. 


May  8.— Mominff. 

Ezra  the  Scribe. 

Reading,  Uzra  vii.  8 — 28. — Golden  Text,  ver.   10. 

I.  Ezra's  Mission. 

The  first  return  from  the  Babylonish  Captivity  took 
place  on  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  B.C.  536,  under  the 
leadership  of  Zerubbabel,  or  Sheshbazzar.  Seventy 
years  after  this  Szra.  was  raised  up,  and  entrusted 
with  the  work  of  leading  a  new  company  of  exiles  to 
their  beloved  city ;  of  re-establishiog  social  order  at 
Jerusalem,  and  especially  of  restoring  the  religious 
system,  and  adorning  the  sanctuary. 

Show  that  to  each  man  Grod  gives  a  life-work,  and 
in  it  expects  each  one  of  us  to  \i%  found  faithful, 

II.  Ezra's  Preparation. 

See  ver.  10.  All  true  preparations  for  a  life-work 
include  God's  vnjdowmmU  and  culture  by  His  Provi- 
dence ;  and  man's  watchful  efforts  to  nourish  and 
strengthen  every  faculty  and  gift. 

Faithful  self-culture  Surely  prepares  us  for  God's 
work. 

Above  all,  from  Ezra,  we  see  that  piety  is  the  true 
power, 

III.  Ezra's  Authority. 

An  official  letter.  Explain  how  letters  of  credit  are 
still  given  to  ambassadors.  These  are  properly  de- 
scriptive of  the  precise  work  the  ambassador  is  to  do  ; 
and  the  aid  that  is  to  be  rendered  to  him.  They  are 
duly  signed  and  sealed,  and  have  to  be  delivered  to 
the  regular  authorities. 

See  what  are  the  instructions  in  Ezra's  letter. 

1.  Liberty  for  all  Ezra's  company  to  jooroey  to 
Jerusalem  if  they  wished.  2.  Safety  for  all  the 
possessions  and  wealth  which  Ezra  and  his  company 
bore  with  them.  3.  Right  to  draw  on  the  kmg's 
revenue  to  a  given  amount.  4.  Freedom  from  taxa- 
tion for  all  engaged  in  the  direct  service  of  the  Temple. 
5.  The  duty  of  setting  in  order  the  legal  administra- 
tion, and  securing  a  stable  and  orderly  government. 

lY.  Ezra's  Thankfulness. 

Vers.  27,  28.  Spoken  out  before  God.  Note  Ezra's 
faith  in  God,  and  pious  way  of  seeing  that  all  things 
were  really  wrought  by  Him.  The  king's  heart  had 
been  so  graciously  moved  by  God.  He  himself  had 
been  strengthenea  for  such  trying  duties  by  God. 

Imf&bss. — Everywhere  Ezra  saw  and  felt  Ood*a 
guidinga.  Gad's  keepings,  God's  strengthenings, 
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DiYissD.^One  portion 
WM  vinally  gif«B  to  MMh 
of  the  jotiBgw  •oM^  aiid 
two  portioni  to  the  eidor 
brother. 

FiSD  Swivx.  —  II10 
Jewt  detested  swine  to 
modi  that  they  would  only 
•peek  of  a  pig  as  "  an  un- 
clean thing."  To  engage 
in  the  work  of  feeding 
swine  was  therefore  one  of 
the  moft  ignominious  em. 
plojments  for  a  Jew. 

Husks.— See  page  I80. 

Itivo. — The  ring  on  the 
finger,  and  tiie  chief,  long 
robe,  are  familiar  methods 
of  showing  equal  or  rojal 
honour  among  the  ancient 
orientals.     The  ring  was 
doubtless  the  father's  sig- 
net ring,   which  invested 
him  with  equality  for  the 
time  bemg.     The  robe  was 
the  first,  or  chief  robe :  the 
'<longolothiog"  of  Mark 
xiL38.    The  best  illustra- 
tion of  the  particulars  of 
yerses  22,  23,  are  those  in 
the  Bible   itself;    as  the 
angels     with     Abraham, 
Joseph     with     Pharaoh, 
Baniel    with  Belshazzar, 
Hbrdecai  and  Hamanwith 
Ahasuerus. 


A 


nzioui  to  leaTC 

wvftrom 

decision  to  return  ^HOME 

welcome  to  the 

anger  in  the 


■} 


It  is  recorded  of  a  pious 
mother  whose  daughter 
bad  left  her  home,  and 
wandered  fa^  away  into 
sin,  and  had  not  held  any 
oonununication  with  her, 
that  she  always  left  the 
door  on  the  latch  when  she 
retired  at  night,  in  ocder 
that  if  her  daughter  re- 
turned she  should  find  her 
home  open  to  her. 


M»T  9.— Afte  moon. 

The  Prodigal  Son. 

Kbadino,  Luke  xv.  11 — 32.     Golden  Text,  yer.  18. 

The  Obntral  Thought. — The  joy  of  our  Eeavenly 
Father  over  a  sinnerU  repetttance. 

Read  yerses  11  and  12  and  picture  a  comfortable 
borne,  witb  everytbing  needfuL  Tben  tell  of  the  ooe 
son  who  was 

I. — Anxious  to  L.eave  Home. 

Impatient  of  a  fatber's  control  and  home  restraints- 
wants  to  be  independent — please  himselC  Show  that 
sin  copsiBts*  in  a  desire  and  determination  to  be  free 
from  the  restraints  of  God's  government. 

II. — Auiray  from  Home. 
Yerses  13 — 17.  Note  his  mode  of  living  and  what 
it  led  to — brought  into  want  and  beggary.  By  the 
consequences  of  sin  he  learns  its  evil  nature.  His 
companions  were  no  friends — in  distress  they  leave 
him — in  want,  but  none  gave  to  him.  Plenty  of 
companions  when  you  have  plenty  of  money — ^but  all 
will  be  missing  when  you  get  into  trouble.  So  now, 
those  who  do  not  like  the  Taw  of  God,  want  to  do  as 
they  please,  be  left  to  themselves,  thus  become  victims 
of  the  worst  of  enemies. 

III.— -Decision  to  Return  Home. 
Yer.  18 — 19.  He  realizes  his  sinfulness,  helpless- 
ness, and  un  worthiness ;  confesses  it,  unsparing  of  him- 
self.  This  is  true  repentance,  and  he  longs  for  recon- 
ciliation. He  left  to  get  rid  of  a  father's  light  restraints 
on  a  son.  He  will  now  rather  be  his  father's  servant 
than  be  away  from  his  home.  If  only  he  may  feel 
forgiveness  and  see  his  face  and  serve  him,  he  will 
work  on  the  most  distant  field  for  a  workman's  wage. 

lY. — A  ^Welcome  to  the  Home. 

Yerses  20 — 24 .  The  son  comes  doubting  and  wearily 
along,  hi»  father  runs  to  meet  him ;  he  is  doubly  dear, 
for  he  was  lost^  he  is  now  found.  He  is  repentant! 
His  father  receives  him  and  blots  out  the  past. 

Apply. — "We  have  wandered  from  our  Father,  God. 
Have  we  found  that  the  way  of  transgressors  is  hard? 
Do  we  want  to  return  P  Do  we  repent  P  Then  let  ns 
set  our  faces  towards  our  Father's  house.  He  is  wait- 
ing to  receive,  and  He  will  run  to  meet  us.  He  will 
love  ns  freely.  And  blot  out  the  past  for  Jesus' 
sake. 

Y. — Anger  in  the  Home. 

Yerses  25 — 32.  His  brother  would  not  go  near  him 
or  acknowledge  him.  Thought  his  father's  treatment 
unfiair. 

Do  not  many  act  in  this  way  stiU,  thinking  them« 
selves  to  be  righteous  P  Make  the  worst  of  otheiS'  ^ults 
and  sins  •  treat  them  as  too  bad  to  become  any  better. 
Doubt  and  disbelieve  in  their  repentance  and  straggles 
to  do  right,  and  show  jealousy  and  dislike  at  others' 
efforts  to  lead  them  and  help  them,  as  they  do  in  our 
classes  sometimes,  although  all  of  us  in  God's  sight 
are  sinners  and  unclean. 
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MovTH  N18AV. — This 
was  the  name  given  by  the 
Persian  Jews  to  the  month 
previously  caUed  Ahih,  the 
first  month  of  the  Jewish 
jear,  or  that  which  followed 
the  remai  equinox. 

God  op  Heavek. —  A 
name  that  may  serve  to 
distinguish  Jehovah,  the 
One  God,  from  the  merely 
local  gods,  who  were  re- 
garded as  belonging  to 
particular  nations  and  dis- 
tricts. 

What  Nehbhiae  saw 
THAT  EIGHT.— The  gate 
outside  of  which  lay  the 
piles  of  the  sweepings 
and  offscourings  of  the 
streets ;  the  masses  of  fiiUen 
masonry,  extending,  as  it 
would  seem  all  along  the 
western  and  northern  side; 
tiie  blackened  gaps  left 
where  the  gates  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire^  till  at 
last,  by  the  royal  reservoir, 
the  accumulations  became 
so  impassable  that  the 
animal  on  which  he  rode 
refused  to  proceed." — 
Stanley, 


The  Resolve  to  Build  the 
WALL  Involved 


W 


atching  in  prayer, 
orking  with  hiuids. 
siting  in  faith, 
aming  of  foes. 


Tradition  says  that  as 
Nehemiah  was  walking 
outside  the  capital,  he  saw 
a  band  of  wayworn  travel- 
lers ente)r  the  city,  and 
heard  them  conversing 
in  the  Hebrew  tongue. 
On  finding  that  tney 
were  from  Judeea,  he  asked 
them  for  tidings  of  his  city 
and  his  people.  They  told 
him  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
walls,  of  the  i^greisions  of 
the  surroundmg  nations, 
and  of  the  frequent  mur- 
ders in  the  roads,  round 
Jerusalem,  Ac. 


I 


Mny  16.— Morning:. 

Nehemiah's  Resolve. 

Reading,  Nehem.  ii.  Golden  Text,  ver.  20« 

I.— Nehemiah's  OJQQlce. 

Explain  the  duty  of  the  cup-bearer.  Eastern  kings 
are  afraid  of  being  poisoned  through  their  food  or 
drink,  so  it  is  the  duty  of  an  appointed  officer  to 
squeeze  skilfully  the  juice  out  of  the  grapes  into  a  cup, 
in  the  presence  of  me  king,  and  of  this  he  at  once 
drinks.    This  was  Nehemiah's  office  and  work. 

It  seems  a  little  thing  to  do,  but  he  could  make  it  a 
great  thing  by  doing  it  well, 

II.— Nehemiah's  Trouble. 

Tell  how  it  came  from  receiying  bad  news  about  the 
Holy  City.  We  ought  to  feel  troubled  about  God's 
House  and  Kingdom. 

But  Nehemiah's  sad  looks  very  nearly  got  him  into 
trouble.  Eastern  kings  do  not  like  to  see  their  officers 
looking  moody :  they  fancy  they  are  plotting  against 
their  lives.  This  kmg  liked  NehemiaJi,  and  so  undly 
asked  him  his  trouble. 

III. — Nehemiah's  Prayer. 

The  special  interest  of  it  lies  in  two  things.  1 .  In 
the  sense  of  Goc^s  presence  which  it  shows  Nehemiah 
to  have  cherished;  and  2,  in  its  being  a  case  of 
ejaeulatory  prayer,  showing  how  instantly,  in  any 
moment  of  perplexity,  we  may  lift  our  hearts  in  prayer 
to  God  for  help. 

IV»— Nehemiah's  Journey. 

Not  by  himself.  Not  as  leading  a  company  of  re- 
turning captives,  like  Zerubbabel  or  Ezra.  !But  as  a 
Persian  official,  with  a  proper  escort  and  credentials. 
Nehemiah  had  a  special  work  of  reformation  entrusted 
to  him. 

v.— Nehemiah's  Inspection. 

He  very  wisely  determined  to  see  the  state  of  things 
for  himself.  He  would  not  merely  receive  reports. 
Describe  his  night  journey  among  the  ruins,  and  the 
impression  it  left  upon  him. 

VI.— Nehemiah's  Trust. 

He  was  quite  sure  that  he  was  doing  Ood's  will, 
and  so  he  was  quite  confident'  that  God  would  give 
both  defence  and  strength. 

Lbabn. — Our  greatest  anxiety  should  be  to  know 
God's  will,  then  we  need  fear  nothing. 
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SBVDlVa    POBTIOVB.— 

Thii  is  oontUmtlj  done  in 
the  But  when  there  ie  any 
fenttinff,  to  thoee  who,  from 
an  J  cauM,  have  been  un- 
able to  join,  or  thoee 
detained  by  mourning. 
There  does  not  teem  to  be 
-a  oertain  referen«)e  to  the 
poor. 

PuBPLE.— The  d/e  of  a 
«are  shell-fith  about  Tyre, 
used  for  the  outward  gar- 
ment or  robe ;  maintamed 
a  royal  splendour. 

LiiTBV.— The  pure  white 
linen  of  Egypt,  used  by 
the  rich  for  their  inner 
garment. 

Oats,  or  passage  leading 
from  the  street  into  the 
'Oourt  of  the  house.  The 
gate  of  the  rich  is  still  the 
resort  of  beggars  in  the 
Essfc.  LiItaQr  the  diseased 
and  crippled  are  stationed 
at  the  doors  of  hotels  and 
palaces  appealing  to  the 
pity  of  those  who  pass  in 
and  out  (see  Acts  lii.  2). 

Abbahajc*8  BoaoH. — 
Lasarus  was  reclininff  at 
the  feast  in  Abraham's 
bosom;  that  is,  was  ad- 
mitted to  share  with  him 
the  bliss  of  paradise.  Com- 
pare Matt,  viii.  11,  "  Many 
•shall  come  from  the  east 
and  the  west,  and  shall  sit 
down  {rscline)  with  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob  in 
the  kingdom  of  Heayon." 


..  ^*^^J:  -  (See  lane's 
'  M  jderu  Egypt.") 


May  16.— Afternoon. 

•  The  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus. 

Rbadino,  Zuks  zyi.  19 — 31.      Golden  Text, 

Frov,  xiy.  32. 

Note  (1)  Parable  spoken  to  guide  men  in  this  world,not 
to  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  next.  (2)  Where  matters 
of  the  world  to  come  are  mentioned,  take  not  literally, 
but  as  symbols  which  we  can  understand  of  realities 
beyond  our  comprehension.  Consider  it  in  its  natural 
divisions. 

I.— This  World. 

There  are  two  ways  of  living.  Tlie  ricli  man 
represents  a  life  of  self-gratification,  pleasure,  and 
animal  enjoyment — for  the  present  world.  The  poor 
man,  not  because  he  was  poor,  but  as  the  direct 
opposite, — employing  our  gifts  for  God's  glory  and  our 
fellow-creatures'  good.  In  this  way  wealtli  maybe  a 
help,  not  a  hindrance,  on  the  road  to  heaven.  Using 
all  our  time,  means  and  resources  in  this  world  to 
prepare  for  the  other. 

ire  are  all  in  one  of  these  wOf/e,  There  is  no  middle 
way.  We  are  all  travelling  an  upward  or  downward 
course.    The  ways  get  further  and  further  apart. 

We  all  eome  to  the  eame  end,  Bich  or  poor,  young 
or  old,  all  die.    What  then  ? 

II.— The  Other  ^World. 

Th^e  are  two  places  of  abode  in  the  other  world. 
One  of  happiness,  the  other  of  misery.  Abraham's 
bosom  may  but  mean  peace,  rest,  happiness.  Flames, 
only  a  pain  we  can  understand.  Water,  a  relief  we 
can  comprehend;  but  the  reality  remains.  Christ 
says  the  beggar  was  in  **  Abraham's  bosom ; "  the 
rich  man  * '  in  torments."  Could  anything  be  stronger  ? 
Is  it  not  meant  to  teach  us  there  is  something  very 
dreadful  before  those  who  neglect  salvation?  The 
way  we  walk  in  this  world  will  lead  us  to  one  of  these 
places  (ver.  25). 

There  is  no  alteration  of  our  condition  ufter  death. 
Between  the  blest  and  the  cursed  there  is  some  im- 
passable barrier ;  there  caunot  be  even  an  alleviation 
of  their  suffering ;  they  cannot,  if  they  would,  pass 
from  one  place  to  the  other.  Stated  by  Abraham; 
accepted  as  fact  by  the  rich  man,  who  never 
suggested  the  possibility  of  his  own  escape,  but  only 
of  Lazarus  coming  down«  Let  us  remembier  that  it 
was  Christ  himself  who  put  these  words  into  their 
XK^ouths  (ver.  26). 

There  will  be  no  further  revelation  to  men.  Moses 
and  the  Prophets  sufficient !  What  will  be  said  to  us 
who  have  Christ,  the  Apostles,  Martyrs,  and  goi.d 
men  of  all  ages?  We  should  not  listen  more  readily 
to  wonderful  means,  and  if  we  would  they  will  not  be 
sent  us.  As  we  can  do  nothing  for  those  dear  to  ui 
after  death,  what  ought  we  to  be  doing  now  ?  Let 
the  remorse  of  the  rich  man  teach  and  warn  ns. 

'*  Life  is  the  time  to  serve  the  Lord." 

Harry  Lemon. 
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Ababiavb. — These  were 
at  this  time  subject  to  the 
Persians,  and  of  course  fel- 
low-subjects with  the  Jews. 
An  open  warfare  would 
probably  have  incurred  the 
wrath  of  Artaxerzes,  bj 
whom,howeTer  petty  quar- 
rels might  hdve  been  dis- 
regarded. 

Tbk  tihib  (ver.  12). — 
A  great  many  times ;  as  we 
say,  **  I  have  told  jou  -a 
dozen  times." 


Habbsgeoks.—  Sleeye- 
leBB  coats  of  mail. 

BuLBSS  BEHIND  ^ver. 
16). — To  encourage  those 
who  previously  had  been 
faint-hearted  (ver.  10),  and 
if  necessary  to  take  the 
lead  in  offensiye  measures. 

Within  Jbbusaleh 
(ver  22). — Previous  to  this 
many  may  have  resided  in 
the  suburbs,  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  city. 

Eybby  one  put  them 
off,  Ac.  (ver.    23).— The 
readin|f  **  Every  one  went 
wi  th  his  weapon  for  water  ** 
is  to  be  preferred.  Of  course 
the  wells  would  be  a  suit- 
able   place   for   attacking 
those  coming  to  draw.    In 
tho  Indian  Mutiny,  when 
the  residents  of  Lucknow 
were  besieged  by  the  rebels, 
the  appearance  of  any  one 
coming  across  the   court 
of  the  little  fortress  to  draw 
water  at  the  well,  and  at 
night  the  clanking  of  the 
chain,  were  the  signal  for 
a  shower  of  Sepoy  bullets^ 


ORKINQ 
ARRI  NQ 
ATOHINQ 


w 


will  end  in 
]|  1  N  N  I  N  Q 


Ixxvbtbatiov.  —  Pray- 
ing and  fighting.  Crom- 
weirs  Ironsides,  and  Have- 
lock's  "  &amU." 


May  22.— Morning. 

Nehemiah's  Diligence. 

Reading,  Nehem.  iv.  6—23.      Golden  Text,  ver.  0. 

'  Introduetion. — Elicit  from  scholarB  the  qualities  that 
make  up  a  truly  great  soldier,  and  of  a  really  great 
Christian  soldier.  Show  that  he  must  be  a  diligent 
worker  and  a  vigilant  watcher,  as  well  as  a  brave 
warrior.  These  qualities  not  often  united.  (Illust.) 
An  instaoce  in  to-day's  lesson — Nehemiah  and  his 
companions. 
Briefly  refer  to  preceding  lessons  and  events. 

I. — The  "Workers  "Warned. 

Ver.  6 — 12.  Describe  the  progress  of  the  work,, 
and  the  falsity  of  the  enemv's  hopes.  Scorn  and  con- 
tempt had  not  stopped  God  s  people.  (Compare  the 
taunts  of  modem  unbelievers.)  The  resource  of  God's 
people — ^prayer.  A  more  energetic  plan  of  hindrance 
pursued  by  the  enemy :  first,  raillery,  then  force. 
Picture  the  conspiracy — unanimous  (ver.  8);  secret, 
cruel,  confident  (ver.  11).  Internal  discouragement 
too,  and  alarming  rumours  of  the  hostile  forces. 
(Compare  scouts  employed  by  persecuted  Covenanters.) 

Lesson. — Every  young  Christian  has  enemies, 
and  should  he  on  his  gtmrd  against  them.  Bui 
danger  must  not  hinder  work, 

II.— The  Workers*  Warfare. 

Ver.  13 — 16.  The  **  feeble  *'  Jews  now  brave  in 
danger,  mild  in  peace,  yet  not  slow  to  defend  their 
rights.     (Illust.  Modem  Swiss.) 

Picture  the  plan  of  defence.  Nehemiah  places  some 
as  a  breastwork  and  the  rest  to(;ether  for  mutual  en- 
couragement on  the  heights.  His  eloquent  and  ani- 
mating speech.  The  plot  defeated  and  the  work 
recommenced. 

Lesson. — Young  Christians  must  he  able  and 
willing  to  engage  in  warfare  for  Christ  against  sin. 
Under  svxih  a  captain  victory  is  certain, 

III.— The  ^Workers'  Watching. 

Ver.  16 — 23.  The  danger  not  yet  over,  caution 
and  vigilance  necessary.  Nehemiah's  clever  scheme 
to  prevent  surprise.  The  people,  old  and  young, 
united  against  a  common  foe.  Work  and  prayer, 
fighting  and  watching,  their  daily  task. 

Show  scholars  the  relation  of  uiis  story  to  the  lives 
of  Christ's  soldiers.  None  of  the  arms,  none  of  the 
orders  of  Nehemiah  unnecessary.  Prayer,  watching; 
and  working,  all  to  be  emploved  in  Christ's  service. 
And  while  the  work  goes  on  the  labourers  must  listen 
for  the  sound  of  the  Gospel  trumpet,  and  must  labour 
continually  till  the  work  is  done. 

Apply. — Golden  text.  The  reward  of  tJiose  who 
are  not  deterred  by  scorn,  of  those  who  work  and 
pray,  of  those  who  watch  and  fight  for  Christ, 
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Fhasioi  ngnifiM  ax- 
ponndmr  or  Mpaniiad,either 
DeoAuie  thfl^  expoanded  tli0 
law  by  tradition,  or  beoaoM 
they  deemed  themaelree 
more  holy  than  othen. 

Fast  Twigs.  —  Only 
once  in  a  year  waa  re- 

Sttiied.     He    boaited    of 
oing  more,  twice  a  week. 

TiTHX.— Tenth  part  of 
crope  and  cattle  was  re- 
quired by  law  of  Moeee. 
He  boasts  of  giyinf  tithes 
of  all  he  posseeeeai 

PirBLiCAK. — Chief  pub- 
lieans  farmed  the  revenue ; 
their  serrants,  the  publi- 
eans,  collected  it. 

Shots  vfos  hib  Bbsait. 
—Among  oriental  sijRisof 
mourning  and  grie^  are 
weeping,  wailing,  and 
heating  the  hreaet  and 
thighy  Ezek.  zzi.  12 ;  Nah. 
ii.  7 ,'  Luke  xxiii.  48. 
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Fbateb.  —  Constantine 
the  Great,  looking  at  some 
fltatues  of  noted  persons  who 
were  represented  stand- 
ing, remarked,  *'I  will 
bave  mine  taken  hneeUngt 
for  that  is  how  I  have 
risen  to  eminence."  (See 
"Note  Book,"  l8tSeries,p. 
117,  and  2nd  Series,  p.  10.) 


Hay  22.~-After]iooii. 

Parables  on  Prayer. 

BsADiNO,  Zuke  xriiL  1 — ^14.    Golden  Text,  Luke 

xi.  9. 

• 

Here  we  baye  tbree  kinda  of  Prayer,  each  of  which 
was  answered  in  its  own  way.  We  may  take  them  as 
xlluttrating  the  Golden  Text : — 

The  Widow  asked  for  some  act  of  justice,  and 

received  it ; 
The  Pharisee  sought  for  self-satisfaction  and  glori- 
fication, and  found  it ; 
The  Publican,  as  he  beat  lipon  his  penitent  breast, 
was  knocking  at  the  heart  of  GJod,  and  it  was 
opened  to  admit  him  to  forgiTeness  and  peace. 
Consider  then 

I.— The  Persevering  Prayer. 

The  Widow  belieyes  her  cause  is  sood  ;  that  she  is  in 
the  right.  She  feels  the  burden  and  wrong,  and  longs 
to  be  rid  of  it .  So  she  comes  again  and  again.  Presses, 
troubles  the  One  who  has  the  power,  until  she  gains  her 
cause. 

If  an  uf^'ttst  nuzn  will  thus  be  won  over,  will  God 
do  less  for  His  chosen  children  (v.  7)  ?  Nay,  He  will 
do  much  more.  If  He  delay,  it  is  only  to  increase 
and  stren^en  their  faith.  They  must  cry  day  and 
nieht  until  He  answers.  But  let  us  be  sure  we  are 
asking  aright,  and  not  expect  the  answer  just  in  our 
own  way. 

If  we  ask  for  Tengeanoe  and  deliverance  from  our 
great  adversary,  we  know  we  shall  be  answered  and 
freed  from  Satan*s  yoke  speedily.  And,  once  His 
cbUdren,  we  can  call  upon  Him  in  every  day  of 
trouble, 

II.— The  Pretended  Prayer. 

Rightly  looked  at,  no  prayer  at  all.  He  tells  God 
of  his  good  deeds  and  holy  life,  and  how  he  despises 
his  fellow-sinners.  God  hears  him,  but  as  He  asks 
nothing  from  Him  He  gives  him  nothing.  He  has 
bis  reward — the  only  one  he  desires — ^the  self -congratu- 
lations of  his  own  empty  soul.  He  says,  I  am  rich 
and  have  i^eed  of  nothing.  God  sees  he  is  poor,  and 
miserable,  and  blind,  and  naked. 

III.— The  Penitent  Prayer. 

How  different  1  like  the  Prodigal  afar  o^  God 
the  Father  will  come  to  meet  this  man.  His  ear  is 
ever  open  to  that  cry, 

"When  we  confess  our  sins,  He  is  faithful  and 
just,"  &c.  When  we  say  **  me  a  sinner,*'  God  will 
answer,  **  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee." 

When  we  knock  at  Mercy's  gate,  Jesus  will  open  it 
and  let  us  in.  But  we  can  get  in  no  other  way.  No 
other  gate,  will  open  at  our  knock.  "  Nothing  in  my 
hand  I  bring :  simply  to  Thy  cross  I  ding." 

Ha^lbt  Lemok. 
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Thb  Fbast  ov  Tabbb- 
VACLB8.— "Thegreat  festi- 
val  of  the  vintage,  whiob 
had  been  intended  to  com- 
memorate the  halt  in  the 
Exodus  made  within  the 
borders  of  Egypt  —  the 
Bionjna,  the  Saturnalia, 
the  Christmas,  if  we  may  so 
say,  of  the  Jewish  Church 
—  had  during  centuries 
^allen  into  almost  entire 
neglect.  They  had  to  go 
book  eren  to  the  days  of 
Joshua  to  find  a  time  when 
it  had  been  rightly  ob- 
serred."— S^tf»^€y. 

Stbbbt  bbvobb  thb 
WATBB  OATB. — This  court 
was  probably  the  one  be- 
tween the  eastern  gate  of 
the  Temple  and  the  water 
gate  in  the  city  wall.  It 
would  be  therefore  included 
in  the  modern  Haram 
area. 

Chavob  of  thb  Lab- 
ouAOB.—WhileinBabylo^ 
the  Hebrew  language  had 
become  mixed  with  Ohal- 
dee  words  and  forms,  and 
so  the  people  oould  not 
quite  understand  some  of 
tiie  old  Hebrew  words  in 
their  Bible. 

Under  the  Persian  rule, 
tatraps  had  command  of 
proyinces,  while  the  lesser 
districts,  like  Judsea,  were 
administered  by  governors 
(Heb.peha).  This  title  is 
applied  to  governors  of  the 
Jews  (Ezra  ii.  63).  TlB- 
8BATHA  ("  the  feared") 
is  equivalent  to  Pasha,  or 
governor. 


Prominent  word  is 
LAW. 

which      brings    Lilght, 
which  oomra  withA  uthority, 
which  prodaces  WJeeping. 

Compare  Josiah's  road- 
ing  of  Book  found  by 
HiUdah. 


May  20.— ICominff. 

Ezra's  Reading  of  the  Law. 

Reaping,  Keh$m,  ylii.  1 — 12.      Goldbn  Text, 

la,  xxziv.  16. 

The  occasion  of  the  assembly  which,  is  narrated  in 
this  lesson  was  the  joyous  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  so 
dear  to  the  Jewish  natioa,  interwoven  with  the  recol- 
lections of  the  dedication  alike  of  the  first  and  of  the 
second  temple.  Recall  the  times,  character,  and 
significance  of  the  Jewish  Feasts. 
^  Picture  in  general  terms  the  scene,  and  compare 
it  with  assemblies  held  in  the  times  of  Moses  and 
Joshua. 

Then  fix  attention  on  the  parts  of  the  picture. 

I.— The  Pulpit. 

In  the  margin  called  a  tower;  a  raised  platform, 
which  would  enable  the  reader  or  speaker  to  be  heard 
by  a  large  congregation.  Explain  that  pulpits  are 
not  intended  to  separate  ministers  from  the  people^ 
but  only  to  give  them  the  opportunity  of  being  heard 
by  all. 

Note  that  Ezra  had  the  Word  of  God  with  him  in 
the  pulpit,  and  his  duty  was  to  read  and  teach  the 
Word.     This  is  the  great  duty  of  ministers  stiU. 

But  then,  congregations  ouj^ht  to  love  God's  Word ; 
and  delight  to  hear  it  read  and  expounded. 

II. — The  Street. 

A  strange  chapel,  yet  in  the  warm  country  a  very 
suitable  chapeL     The  people  were   standing.     Give 
illustrations  of  open-air  services  in  the  times  of  psr- 
secution,  and  in  times  of  revival.     Describe  Wliit- 
field's  and  Wesley's  open-air  congregations. 

Tell  what  good  work  is  still  done  by  open-air 
preaching;  and  how  often  carelesa  ones  are  thus 
reached.  * 

III.— The  Book. 

Three  things  notice  about  it.  1.  It  was  the  same 
book  of  God's  Law  that  had  been  the  national  treasure 
for  ages.  2.  By  neglect  ii^s  contents  had  become  for- 
gotten. 8.  Through  changes  in  the  spoken  language 
of  the  people  some  of  it  had  become  difficolt  to  under- 
stand. 

It  was  well  simply  to  read  it,  so  that  men  might 
feel  the  Divine  message.  It  was  needful  to  explain 
and  give  the  sense,  so  that  all  might  understand  what 
was  read. 

Men  may  still  help  us  to  understand  the  l^orl, 
but  Uie  Holy  Spirit  is  our  great  Teacher. 

rv.— The  Command. 

Not  to  weep,  but  to  rejoice,  and  makeaU  share  in  the 
common  joy  of  God's  restored  favour. 

Robert  Tuck,  B.A. 


SOO 
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Pomri)— the  QttAminti, 
weighing  12|  oi.,  Ttlue 
51.  per  ounce. 

OccirpT. — TTse,  employ* 
operate  with;  '<  trade  until 
loome."— -4{ford. 

Napkiv  obHavdkib. 
CHtBP,  literally  a  Uttle  cloth 
from  the  Italian  napper,  a 
tablecloth,  often  uied  to 
tie  up  money  in. 

Ububt. — In     the    old 
eenie,  lawful  interest. 


P 


OS8E8BION. 

RACnCE. 

ROFITABLENEBS. 

ROMOTION. 

ROVOCATION. 

(JNIBHMENT. 


BSCBITB.     .     .aKiBCF- 

DOM. — ^Thoee  who  reigned 
in  Judsea  from  the  time  of 
Herod  the  Oreat,  reigned 
rather  by  the  courtesy  of 
the  Boman  emperor  than 
by  any  privileges  of  birth. 
They  could  not  take  the 
sceptre  in  their  hands  with- 
out the  permission  of  those 
who  had  supreme  govern- 
ment at  Bome.    Herod  the 
Great  took  a  long  jouney 
that  he  might  obtain  the 
kingdom    of  Judeea   from 
Antony,  and  he  did  not  go 
in  yain,  for,  as  Josephus 
tells  us,  he  went  out  of 
Judflsa  to  Borne,  and  thence 
haying  **  received  the  king- 
dom,''   he   returned    into 
Judses.      His     successors 
were  forced  to  the  same. 
Against   these   the    Jews 
sometimes  sent  embassies 
to  BomCi  either  to  hinder 
the  kingdom   being   oon- 
ferred  upon  them,  or  else 
that  they  might   procure 
their   deposition.     Arche. 
laus  (for  example)  was  ac- 
cused by  the  ambassadl^ 
at  court,  but  Caesar  never- 
theless confirmed  him  in 
his   office,  and   when   he. 
returned,     he      punished 
those  who  would  not  have 
him  to  reign  over  them. 


H»7  29.— Af^ernoioii. 

Parable  of  the  Pounds. 

Luke^x,  11 — 27.         Goldes  Tbxt,  Bom,  ziv.  12. 

Simplify — specially  for  younger  children,  by  illus- 
tration :  of  fftther  leaving  home  and  giving  each  child 
a  plot  in  the  garden.  When  he  returned  he  would  not 
expect  to  see  plot  just  as  he  had  left  it.  Why 
was  it  given  ?  Would  he  not  be  justly  angry  if  nothing 
done  with  it  P    So  in  the  story. 

Every  Servant  had  a  Pound. 

Ver.  13,  16, 18,  20.  A  pound,  that  each  may  feel 
that  he  has  somethiog  to  use.  Only  a  pound,  ''a 
very  little,"  ver.  17,  that  none  may  say  they  have 
got  notbiog  worth  using.  We  all  have  some 
opportunities,  ways,  powers,  means,  of  using  or  doing, 
for  God.  A  pleasant  smile.  A  cheery  voice.  Strength. 
Skill  of  various  kindti.  No  one  can  say  God  has 
given  me  nothing. 

AU  mrho  chose  could  make  it  more. 

Ver.  20 — 23.  The  servant  must  deliberately  keep 
back — ^hide — his  gift,  or  it  would  become  more.  So 
those  who  have  the  smallest  gift  may  do  as  much  for 
God*s  glory  and  others*  good  as  the  man  of  wealth  or 
learning.  Let  all  do  their  best  but  be  not  discouraged, 
for 

All  could  not  make  the  same  increase. 

Ver.  16,  18.  Perhaps  the  first  was  a  naturally 
clever,  shrewd  man  of  business,  the  second  pnly  had 
ordinary  capscity,  but  plodding  and  persevering.  We 
may  be  in  different  positions  and  circumstanoes,  some 
have  more  opportunities  than  others.  But  all  must  use 
the  gift  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  for 

All  ^who  did  their  best  had  a  reward. 

We  are  only  told  of  three  servants  —the  best  one, 
a  medium  one,  and  the  worst — the  others  came  in 
between  and  they  had  different  rewards  (ver. 
17,  19).  But  BO  doubt  the  five  cities  were  as  much  to 
the  happy  owner  as  the  ten  to  his  more  successful 
fellow,  or  if  he  had  not  done  his  best  it  would  be  a 
reward  and  rebuke  in  one.  We  must  all  give  an 
account  before  God.  Rom.  ziv.  12,  and  receive  the 
reward  of  onr  deeds. 

There  was  one  other  rewarded  (ver.  24) .  Let  us  not 
be  like  him.  God  has  given  us  one  great  gift — ^life — 
to  be  used  for  His  glory  (Old  Catechism).  If  so.  used 
He  will  give  us  Eternity  and  Heaven — ^a  city  for  a 
pound — finite  place;  but  if  not  so  used  He  will  t^ke 
it  away  (ver,  26)  and  leave  us — darkness,  death,  and 
long  despair. 

Wpuld.we  have  the  reward  of  the  faithful  servant 
or  the  wicked  servant  P  There  is  another  olas<i.  Are 
we  His  open  enemies  (ver.  27),  or  His  avowed  friends  ^ 

Ha&bt  Lbxon. 
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Bt  the  Ebt.  Or.  T.  COSTER. 
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T.— TKB  POPULAR  DAY  SCHOOL. 

MANY-BRANOHED  tree  of  blessing  hjis  been 
the  Sunday  School  Institntion.  And  one  of 
its  conspicuous  and  fruitful  branches  has  been 
Popular  Education. 

No  easy  matter  is  it  for  us  to  realize  the 
condition  of  juvenile  England  when  Robert 
Raikes's  work  began.  The  poor  neglected 
children  of  Gloucester  who  excited  his  rescuing 
sympathy — children  whose  only  Sunday  School 
was  in  the  street,  where  they  so  readily  learnt 
^^^^^^  the  language  of  the  swearer  and  the  habits  of 

'TT'TO'W^^  *^  the  gambler — ^were  a  specimen  of  the  children 

to  be  found  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  England.  Gross  and 
little-relieyed  was  the  darkness  of  their  ignorance.  Beside  the  charity 
schools,  with  their  one-patterned  garb  for  the  scholars,  there  was 
scant  provision  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor.  Meagre 
enough  indeed  was  the  range  of  scholarship  for  even  middle-class  homes. 
"I  remember,"  says  the  author  of  "Tom  Brown's  School-days,**  *'an 
old  yeoman  saying  to  a  lady  about  her  sons — '  bring  'em  up  sarcy 
(saucy),  marm  I  I  likes  to  see  bwoys  brought  up  sarcy."  Very  little 
of  the  three  R*s  and  plenty  of  British  sauciness — an  article  much  in 
request  in  those  bellicose  days — was  then  largely  the  equipment  of 
javenile  Britons  for  the  battle  of  life. 

But  if  any  are  well  educated,  surely  it  should  be  the  children  of  tht 
poor!  '* These  children  have  no  earthly  possessions.  Their  own 
faculties  of  body  and  mind  are  their  sole  property,  and  the  only 
sapport  of  their  future  existence  and  welfare.  These  powers,  there- 
fore, should  be  well  developed."  Such  are  the  wise  words  of  the 
eminent  teacher  Johann  Heinrich  Pestalozzi ;  and  in  consequence  of ' 
the  wider,  keener  interest  in  general  education  resultant  from  the 
June,  1881.  G 
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Sunday  School  Institatios,  the  Popular  Day  School  was  originated  io 
aid  in  such  development. 

Two  names  are  indissolubly  connected  with  Popular  English  Educa- 
tion— those  of  Joseph  Lancaster  and  Andrew  BelL     The  latter  was 
the  inventor  of  the  "  mutual "  or  "  monitorial  "  system.     Born — ^the 
son  of  a  barber  at  St.  Andrew's — ^in  1753,  BeU,  on  leaving  college  at 
twenty-one,  went  to  America  and   spent   five  years  as   a  tutor  in 
Virginia,  whence  he  returned  to  England  in  1781,  became  minister  of 
the  Episcopal  chapel  at  Leith,  and  in  1787  sailed  for  India  and  was 
appoiQted    military  chaplain  at  Madras.     As  superintendent  of  the 
Military  Orphan  Asylum  in  that  city,  Dr.  BeU  struck  upon  the  plan  oi 
'*  mutual  instruction."     Being  ^'  unable  to  induce  the  usher "  in  the 
Orphan  School ''  to  teach  the  younger  children  to  write  the  alphabet  in 
sand,  he  was  led  to  supersede  him  by  a  boy  of  eight  years  old,  whose 
services  proved  so  efficient,  that  the  doctor,  generalizing  from  this 
instance,  and  considering  the  plan  to  be  of  almost  universal  application, 
ardently  developed  his  idea;  and  on  his  return  to  England,  in  1796, 
urged  warmly  the  adoption  of  his    system    as    the    mosb    efiTectnal 
means  of  rapidly  extending  popular  instruction."  *     This  excellent 
man,  who  subsequently  became  a  prebendary  of  Westminster,  survived 
till  1832.    At  his  death,  he  left  a  large  fortune  of  £120,000  as  a  bequest, 
for  the  most  part,  to  educational  institutions ;  and  as  a  more  per- 
manent memorial  of  his  labours  for  the  National  Society  for  Promoting 
the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  Principles  of  the  Establiahed  Church. 

Greatly  dissimilar  to  Bell  in  many  points  of  character  was  his 
eminent  educational  contemporary,  Joseph  Lancaster.  A  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  he  was  distinguished  from  his  youth  by 
the  practical  benevolence  which  is  so  valuable  a  feature  in  the  life 
of  that  Christian  community.  But  unfortunately  for  his  happiness 
and  usefulness  his  enthusiastic  benevolence  became  rashness;  and 
his  ardour,  uncurbed  by  prudence,  hurried  him  into  embarrassment, 
and  more  than  once  into  bankruptcy.  Before  he  was  eighteen 
years  old,  he  had  gathered  nearly  a  hundred  poor  children  for 
instruction  into  his  father's  house  in  Southwark.  Their  instruction 
being  in  many  cases  free  (the  charge  in  all  cases  being  but  a  pittance) 
and  not  infrequently  supplemented  by  food,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  number  of  his  scholars  rapidly  grew.  In  two  years,  he  had 
no  less  than  a  thousand.     The  growth  of  this  work  in  his  hands  led 
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him  to  adopt  Bell's  monitorial  system,  or  instruction  of  younger 
by  elder  children.  He  threw  himself  with  his  natural  ardency  into 
the  public  advocacy  of  this  simple  and  economical  system. 

Maoh  attention  and  admiration,  and  even  royal  patronage,  rewarded 
and  cheered  Lancaster  in  his  educational  efforts.  Large  funds  were 
entrusted  to  him  and  many  schools  were  erected.  But  the  work 
devolved  upon  more  judicious  hands,  by  whom  in  1808  the  "Lancas- 
terian  Institution  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Children  of  the 
Poor  "  was  founded.  Ten  years  afterwards  Lancaster  went  to  America, 
and  there,  after  twenty  years  of  varied  experience  ranging  from  the 
extreme  of  prosperity  to  the  extreme  of  adversity,  he  met,  in  1838,  his 
death  by  accident  in  the  streets  of  Kew  York.  The  Lancasterian 
Institution  after  a  few  years  received  the  name  (by  which  it  is  still 
honourably  known)  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society.  The 
Schools  of  this  Institution  have  always  been  unsectarian  in  character, 
the  only  reHgious  text-book  being  the  Bible  "  without  note  or  comment." 
Because  of  this,  many  Churchmen  anxious  that  the  children  of  the 
poor  should  be  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Established  Church 
originated,  in  1811,  the  National  Society,  with  which  the  name  of  Dr. 
Bell  is  so  intimately  connected.  Incalculable  the  educational  obligation 
of  England  to  Lancaster  and  Bell :  men  '*  not  like  to  like,  but  like  in 
difference '' — ^like  in  their  unquenchable  devotion  to  the  cause  of  juvenile 
education.  They  have  passed  away ;  but  their  works,  in  thousands 
of  schools  and  ten  thousands  of  English  homes,  abide. 

And  to-day,  while. we  rejoice  in  the  many  School  Boards  of  our 
country,  and  the  wider  area  of  education  than  in  the  days  of  our 
fathers ;  and  while,  too,  we  gratefully  recognise  the  value  of  the  labours 
of  Lancaster  and  Bell,  let  us  not  forget  that,  in  the  words  of  one  of  our 
modem  historians,  *'  with  Sunday  Schools  was  the  beginning  of 
popular  education.''  They  called  the  national  attention  to  the  needs  of 
the  children.  They  were  *'  the  spring  of  the  waters.''  While  thankful 
for  the  many  streams  which  have  borne  intellectual  and  moral  health 
to  the  generations  of  the  past  century,  we  would  remember  their 
fountain-head. 

"Oh  for  the  coming  of  that  glorious  time,"  was  Wordsworth'* 
aspiration — 


<« 


When,  piuingf  knowledge  as  her  noblest  wealth 
And  best  protection,  this  imperial  realm, 
While  she  exacts  allegiance,  shall  admit 
An  obligation  on  her  part  to  teach 
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Tham  who  an  bom  to  serre  her  and  obej; 
Binding  henelf  hj  aUtate  to  leouva 
Fur  all  tha  ohildran  whom  her  loU  nuantaina 
The  mdimenta  of  letters." 

Snch  was  Wordsirorth's  aspiration.  That  time  in  measure  has 
come  to  our  oonntrj.  We  thank  God  for  it.  And  we  thank  Him  for 
the  sequence  and  connection  of  one  good  work  with  another;  and 
that  out  of  the  Sunday  School  Institution,  that  tree  of  blessing,  has 
grown  the  vast  and  various  fruitful  branch  of  Popular  Education. 


THE   WALK  TO   EMMAUS. 

LOWLT  along  the  ro^^ged  pathway  walk'd 
Two  Eadden*d  wayfarers,  bent  on  one  quest ; 
With  them  another  who  had  aak'd  to  share 
Their  travel,  since  they  left  the  city  walls ; 
Their  conyerse  too  intent  for  speed,  an^  of^, 
Where  linger*d  on  the  rocks  the  snnset  tints, 
They  check'd  their  footsteps,  careleso  of  the  hour, 
And  waning  light,  and  heayy-fiEilling  dews  : 
For  from  the  8tranger*i  lips  came  words  that  bum'd 
And  lit  the  altar  fuel  on  their  hearts, 
Consuming  fear  and  quickening  faich  at  once. 
God*s  oracles  grew  luminous  as  He  spake ; 
And  all  along  the  ages  good  from  ill 
And  light  from  darkness  sprang,  as  day  from  ni^ht. 
The  first  faint  dawn  from  ruin'd  Eden  rose. 
And  glimmered  round  the  solitary  ark, 
And  lighted  up  Moriah's  sacrifice. 
And  shed  its  warmth  on  Jacob's  dying  couch. 
And  bathed  the  blood-stain'd  mercy-seat  with  love. 
The  eastern  heayens  were  flush*d  with  rosier  glcaoois ; 
The  day-spring  woke  the  slopes  of  Bethlehem ;    • 
It  woke  the  minstrel  shepherd,  and  his  hand, 
Obedient  to  the  gladness,  struck  his  harp. 
"  Joy  cometh  in  the  morning  "  ;  and  the  words 
Thereafter  liyed  in  song.    Isaiah's  soul 
Glow'd  with  the  coming  glory,  and  his  page 
Caught  the  far  splendours  of  the  orient  clouds  ; 
And  plaintive  Jeremy  look'd  up  and  smiled  ; 
And  rapt  Ezekiel  breathed  his  hopes  in  fire. 
A  deeper  shade  is  glooming  on  the  h;lls : 
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A  livelier  amber  brightens  in  the  sky, 
And  broadens,  till  the  Sun  of  Bighteousness 
Bises  at  last  with  healing  in  His  wings. 

Thus  on  their  path  they  communed,  till  they  reach *d 
The  lowly  wicket,  and  their  urgent  plea, 
''Day  is  far  spent,  abide  with  us,"  preyail'd. 
The  lamp  is  lighted  o'er  the  simple  board  ; 
And  there  is  silence  for  a  space ;  but  lo, 
The  stranger  takes  the  bread  and  blesses  it, 
And  breaks  :  and  like  a  dream  the  veil  is  rent, 
Which  hid  their  Lord  and  Master  from  their  gaze. 
It  is  His  eye,  His  hand.  His  Toice,  Himself ! 
Fain  had  they  fallen  at  His  feet,  and  fain 
Clung  to  Him  as  of  old.    It  may  not  be ; 
His  place  is  empty,  but  His  love  is  there, 
A  calm  abiding  presence  in  their  hearts. 

0  Jesu,  Sayionr,  hear  our  cry.    We,  too, 
Are  weary  trayellers  on  life's  rough  path ; 
And  Thou  art  still  unchangeably  the  Earoe. 
Come,  Lord,  to  us,  and  let  us  walk  with  Thee  ! 
Come  and  unfold  the  work  of  heavenly  life, 
Till  our  souls  burn  within  us,  and  tbe  day 
Breaks,  and  the  day-star  rises  in  our  hearts. 
Yea,  Lord,  abide  with  ns,  rending  the  veil 
Which  hides  Thee  from  the  loving  eye  of  faith  ; 
B^ell  with  us  to  the  world's  end  evermore. 
Until  Thou  callest  us  to  dwell  with  Thee. 

Rev.  E.  H.  Bickebst£Th» 


The  Book  op  books. — Prize,  above  every  other  book,  the  volume  of  inspira- 
tion. Independently  of  its  unquestionable  claim  to  the  highest  authori^,  it 
stands  forth  acknowledged  by  the  strongest  intellects,  and  revered  by  the  holiest 
hearts,  as  the  Book  of  books.  For  all  that  is  venerable  in  antiquity,  and  beautiful 
in  morals,  and  sublime  in  truth,  it  remains  unrivalled.  Its  lessons  are  taught  in 
the  purest  language,  and  its  instructions  suited  to  every  circumstance  of  life.  It 
is,  at  once,  the  foundation  of  history,  the  standard  of  morals,  a  book  of  biography, 
a  volume  of  poetry,  and  the  basis  of  all  true  philosophy.  In  it  are  hid  ''all  the 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge."  "  In  comparison,  Byron  loses  his  fire, 
Milton  his  soaring,  Gray  his  beauties,  and  Homer  nis  grandeur  and  fig^ures.  No 
eye  like  rapt  Isaiah's  ever  pierced  the  veil  of  the  future  ;  no  tongue  ever  reasoned 
like  sainted  Job's ;  no  poet  ever  sung  like  Israel's  shepherd  king ;  and  God  never 
made  a  wiser  man  than  Solomon.  The  words  of  the  Bible  are  pictures  of  inmior* 
tality  ;  dews  from  the  tree  of  knowledge ;  pearls  from  the  river  of  life ;  and  gems 
of  celestial  thought.  As  the  moaning  shell  whispers  of  the  sea,  so  the  Bibla 
breathes  of  love  in  heaven — ^the  home  of  angels,  and  joys  too  pure  to  die." 


0n  tbt  ^tuiip  of  our  ^cfjolars. 

ONE  OF  THE  EEQUISITES  FOR  SUCCESSFUL  TEACHING. 
Bi  Eav.   W.  Q.   HOSDEE. 

II. — The  Child's  Belation  io  thi  Kisodoh  op  God. 

E  Lftve  already  nrged  npon  our  fellow  teachers  the  Btudj 
of  their  scholars  ss  one  of  the  esBentials  of  BaoceeBM 
work,  supporting  onr  plan  by  illnstrationa  drawn  from 
the  really  analogoas  work  of  the  Physiiaan. 

In  the  present  paper  we  propoae  to  treat  of  the 

actnal  place  which  ch^dren  occapy  in  relation  to,  or  Ic 

speak  more  accnrately,  toithix,  the  kingdom  of  Heayen. 

It  is  of  immenge  importance  that  we  Hhonld  have  clear 

ideas  of  the  child's  position,  as  a  child  in  retatica  to 

'    God.     This  is  a  matter  which  to  a  very  large  extent 

is  either  not  considered  at  all,  or,  when  considered, 

misanderstood.      Upon  no  Bnbject   does    mere  tra- 

ditioDal  theology  cast  a  heavier  shadow,  whilst  in  many  quarters  it 

has  hidden  or  perverted  the  dear,  simple,  loving  teaching  of  Jesos 

Christ;  it  has  I^re  unmistakably  denied  some  of  His  most  emphatic 

Dr.  Stongbton,inhisrecently-pnblished  " Introduction  to  Historical 
Theology " — a  b«ok  which  we  warmly  commend  for  its  clearness  and 
fairness  of  statement — says :  "  On  one  subject  connected  with  Baptism 
{doctrines  of  Baptism  reveal  more  clearly  than  any  others  men's 
tbODghts  of  the  relation  of  children  to  the  kingdom  of  Ood)  Calrin 
differed  widely  from  those  of  the  teachers  whom  in  the  tone  of  his 
theology  he  moat  resembled.  Ambrose  had  taaght  most  distinctly 
that  no  one  rises  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  except  by  the  sacrament 
of  Baptism,  (Think  of  men  making  the  eternal  destiny  of  children 
depend  on  the  administration  of  a  rite  which  they  conld  not  secnre  for 
themselves  !)  Augastine  at  first  was  more  moderate,  but  a^rwarda 
pnshed  his  theory  so  as  to  exclude  nnbaptized  infants  from  heaveo ; 
bat  he  considered  their  position  as  higher  and  more  tolerable  than 
that  of  the  tost  in  general.  From  so  repalsive  and  onscriptural  a  view 
the  Genevan  divine  shrunk  back  with  something  like  horror,  and  asked 
those  who  doomed  infants  to  perdition  because  nnbaptized,  how  the; 
could  reconcile  it  with  the  words  of  Christ,  who  taught  that  "  of  snch 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  "  P 

We  do  not  purpose  to  account  for  this  strange  procedure.  It  may  be 
sufficient  to  say  that  it  is  probably  dne   to  a    aurvival  within  the 
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realm  of  Christian  theology  of  some  of  the  old  pagan  thonghts 
concerning  children.  Pagan  disdain  of  children  as  children  is  pro- 
verbiaL  Childhood  had  no  honour  for  its  own  sake.  Children  were 
scarcely  considered  apart  from  their  nse  to  the  State.  Hence  it 
was  that  male  were  more  highly  regarded  than  female  children. 
To  the  pagan  eye,  children  did  not  "  Come  with  trailing  clonds  of 
glory  from  heaven  which  was  their  home." 

It  has  been  said  by  Canon  Farrar  that  it  is  only  since  the  dawn  of 
Christianity  that  childhood  has  been  snrronnded  with  a  halo  of  romance. 
Here,  as  in  some  other  places,  Dr.  Farrar  s  rhetoric  runs  away  with 
him.  It  wonld  have  been  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  only  since  the 
dawn  of  Christianity  have  men  caught  some  faint  gleams  not  of  the 
romance,  but  of  the  real  beauty  and  glory  of  childhood ;  the  full  light 
of  it  has  not  been  revealed  as  yet,  and  will  not  be  till  Christ's  words 
concerning  the  children  are  really  pondered  and  received. 

Upon  no  subject  did  our  Lord  speak  with  more  force  or  earnestness, 
and  yet  some  of  the  foremost  systems  of  theology  have  dared  even  to 
reverse  His  words.  If  the  actual  words  of  our  Lord  concerning  the 
children  were  to  be  placed  side  by  side  with  the  declarations  of  some 
of  the  best  known  confessions  of  Christendom,  so  that  tiey  could  really 
be  seen  at  one  view,  the  contrast  would  be  enough  to  startle  even  the 
most  stolid  reader. 

It  would  be  a  matter  of  small  moment  for  the  Church  at  large  if 
such  declarations  had  been  confined  to  the  schools  of  theology,  if  the 
matter  had  ended  there;  but  unfortunately  it  is  noil  so.  The  evil 
has  had  a  twofold  influence.  It  has  in  many  cases  blin(^ed  men  to  the 
real  import  of  the  words  of  Christ,  and  led  them  to  interpret  those 
words  not  as  they  come  to  us  in  all  the  simplicity  anJ  beauty  of  the 
Gospels,  but  by  these  theological  formulas  under'  the  spurious 
pretence  of  understanding  Scripture  by  means  of  the  analogy  of  faith ; 
and  thus  instead  of  Christ  being  His  own  interpreter  and  making  His 
own  meaning  plain,  His  words  have  had  to  pass  through  the  crucible 
of  men,  many  of  whom  had  been  trained  either  in  the  schools  of  philo- 
sophy or  the  courts  of  justice,  and  who  scarcely  touched  either  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  on  the  one  hand  or  the  nature  of  little  children  on  the 
other*     Both  Testaments  have  suffered  in  this  way. 

In  our  Lord's  day  the  grand  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament  had 
been  so  formulated  and  systematized  and  applied  by  t{ie  Babbis  that 
it  had  grown  to  be  a  burden  which  neither  they  nor  their  fathers  were 
able  to  bear ;  and  against  such  men  and  their  work  some  of  Christ's 
most  incisive  words  were  uttered.  In  later  times  the  Kew  Testament 
has  met  with  a  like  fate  from  our  Christian  Eabbi&;  they  have  so 
handled  the  words  of  the  Lord  with  their  unpoetic  and  unsym- 
pathetic natures  that  to  many  minds  their  freshness,  their  simplicity, 
their  naturalness,  have  gone  never  to  return. 

Thus  we  have  all  suffered,  it  may  be,  far  more  than  we  know.  The 
children,  however,  have  been  the  greatest  sufferers.     Upon  them  have 
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been  laid  burdens  heavier  than  they  ooold  bear.  Concerning  them  Christ's 
words  haye  had  the  least  attention.  It  is  a  perfect  xnarrel  that  the 
opposition  between  the  teachings  of  theology  and  the  express  declara- 
tions of  Christ  concerning  children  did  not  force  itself  upon  the  Churchy 
especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  our  Lord's  words  to  the  children, 
and  concerning  them,  have  a  marked  and  special  directness — ^they  are 
not  put  forth  in  parables,  which  are  confessedly  the  most  difficult  of 
interpretation ;  they  are  not  paradoxical  sayings  in  which  it  is  sometimes 
so  hard  to  get  at  the  exact  truth — they  are  for  the  most  part  direct  and 
definite  declarations  which  he  who  runs  may  read.  If  all  the  recorded 
words  of  onr  Lord  were  as  simple  as  these,  the  difficnltios  of  the  Gospels 
would  almost  vanish. 

The  plea  we  make  is  simply  this :  that  every  teacher  of  children 
should  carefully  consider  all  the  words  of  our  Lord  concerning  them: 
It  is  surely  as  plain  a  duty  to  discover  how  our  Lord  regarded  the 
children  as  to  know  the  message  which  is  to  be  delivered  and  apart  from 
which  the  message  cannot  be  rightly  delivered  to  them.  The  very  gospel 
we  bring  to  them  maj  be  shadowed  by  false  ideas  of  their  young  natures. 
I  may  have  a  most  welcome  message  to  bear  to  a  prince,  but  if  I  treat 
him  as  a  pauper  the  very  message  would  be  discredited,  and  in  all 
probability  rejected  at  his  hands.  Even  if  it  be  possible  to  bring  a 
true  gospel  to  the  children,  with  wrong  ideas  in  our  hearts  of  their 
place  in  Gk)d's  kingdom  (which  I  very  much  doubt),  our  error  would 
tend  to  turn  their  youDg  hearts  away  from  the  gospel  we  bear. 
Error  never  ends  with  itself;  it  always  casts  a  shadow,  and  often 
over  the  noblest  and  loveliest  things.  Errors  about  the  child-nature 
will  cast  a  darkening  shadow  over  the  fair  and  lovely  face  of  the 
children's  Saviour. 

There  seems  to  be  just  one  idea  running  through  all  such  words — 
that  the  children  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  Cod — they  are  within,  not 
without,  its  borders.  The  two  chief  occasions  on  which  our  Lord 
speaks  concerning  their  position  are  most  familiar. 

The  first  is  as  the  disciples,  with  their  minds  full  of  carnal  thoughts 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  dispute  as  to  who  is  the  greatest  therein. 
Christ's  answer  is  a  little  child  set  in  their  midst,  interpreted  by  the 
simple  (but  as  yet  not  fully  received)  words,  **  Verily  I  say 
unto  you,  except  ye  be  converted  (i.e.  turned  in  mind  and  spirit)  and 
become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
So  that,  instead  of  the  disciples  teaching  the  child,  he  was  to  be  their 
teacher.  The  child  was  in  the  kingdom  ;  they  could  only  enter  it  bj 
becoming  as  the  child. 

The  second  is,  when  the  Ferssan  mothers  brought  their  children 
"  that  He  should  put  His  hands  on  them  and  pray,"  or,  as  Mark  and 
Luke  phrase  it,  *'  that  He  should  touch  them."  Strangely  enough,  the 
divine  and  human  way  of  regarding  the  little  ones  are  brought  out 
clearly  and  in  most  striking  contrast  in  this  narrative  of  the  Gk)spel. 
The  Divine,  in  words   both  of  inviiation^  ''SuflTer  them  to  come;" 
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and  of  assurance,  '*  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  The  htunan 
in  words  of  reproof:  *'  His  disciples  rebuked  those  that  brought  them." 

Sarelj  this  incident,  even  if  it  stood  alone,  should  be  enough  to 
repress  our  human  tendency  (as  represented  by  the  disciples)  to  regard 
the  little  ones  as  too  insignificant  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  to 
hold  them  aloof  therefrom,  and  to  assure  our  hearts,  in  spite  of  all  appear- 
ances, that  the  children  really  belong  to  God.  To  a  very  large  extent, 
the  error  of  the  disciples  in  rebuking  the  children,  so  clearly  revealed 
by  Christ,  as  well  as  His  clear  declaration  of  their  true  place  in  His 
kingdom,  have  been  almost  lost  upon  the  Church.  It  is  only  in  these 
later  days  that  the  true  significance  of  this  incident  has  begun  to  be 
felt. 

Other  passing  references  to  the  child-nature  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Grospels,  but  these  are  the  great  scenes  which  fill  the  canvas  of  the 
great  painter. 

It  will  occur  to  many  minds  to  ask  how  it  is  that  these  scenes  and 
words  have  not  formed  the  thought  of  Christendom  concerning  the 
children  P  How  is  it  that  they  have  not  fixed  the  fiuth  and  deter- 
mixed  the  practice  of  the  Church  in  relation  to  them  P  The  answer  is 
not  far  to  seek.  The  most  careless  observer  can  scarcely  fail  to  see 
that  the  Church  has  always,  more  or  less,  made  religion  to  consist 
either  in  knowledge  or  ritual.  In  some  ages  and  churches,  knowledge 
has  bee  deemed  the  grand  requisite.  Theology  has  been  dominant. 
-In  others,  Sacraments  have  been  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  Church's 
requirements.  And  so  it  has  come  to  pass  in  the  one  case  that  only 
those  who  knew  sufficient  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  were  reckoned 
as  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  this,  of  course,  excluded  the 
children;  and  in  the  other,  whilst  children  were  received  into  the 
church  and  looked  upon  as  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  God  through  th& 
sacrament  of  baptism,  it  was  only  in  a  hard,  mechanical  sort  of  way, 
by  virtue  of  something  which  the  Church  had  done  for  them,  and  not 
by  reason  of  the  feeling  peculiar  to  them  as  little  children. 

Now  Christ  moves  in  neither  of  these  realms  with  regard  to  the 

children.     In  His  sight  they  belong  to   the  kingdom  of  Qod  not 

because  of  mere  intellectual  knowledge  of  truth — for  this  is  to  some 

extent  out  of  their  reach  as  children ;   nor  because  they  have  passed 

through  some  ecclesiastical  rite,  but  because  of  the  feeling  of  their 

young  hearts.    Christ  regarded  the  children,  not  as  understanding  the 

doctrine,  nor  as  subjects  of  the  sacraments  of  the  kingdom,  but  as 

possessing  feelings  which  are  the  very  heart  of  religion,  and  which,, 

therefore,  not  only  admit  to,  but  give  a  high  place  within  the  kingdom 

of  God.     It  was  in  the  spirit  of  the  children  that  Christ  saw  the  open 

sesame  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.     And,  therefore,  as  we  begin  and 

continue  our  work  among   the  children,   ringing   in   our   ears   and 

deeply  moving  our  hearts  must  be  the  clear  declaration  of  our  Lord„ 

'*  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."     The  practical  issue  of  such  a 

conviction  will  be  discussed  in  our  next  paper. 
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gay,         Trip      a  •  way  bright    feet      of    ,    May,  bright  feet       of       May. 

•  The  Tenor  pari  is  so  constructed  thai  it  can  be  omitted  tuithout  serious  loss  to  the  harmony, 

t  The  small  notes  for  last  verse  only. 
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Trip  along,  when  morning  shines, 
Trip  along,  when  day  declines ; 
Trip  along,  when,  in  the  night, 
Moon  and  stars  are  sparkling  bright : 
Trip  across  the  sunny  sea. 
Over  cloudland,  high  and  free. 

Trip  along,  all  light  and  song,  &c. 

Trip  along  the  budding  wood, 
O'er  the  moorland  solitude  ; 
Trip  through  garden,  field,  and  brake, 
Trip  beside  the  gleaming  lake  ; 
Revel  in  the  star-loved  dew, 
Dxink  the  clear  sky's  summer-blue. 
Trip  along,  all  light  and  song,  &c. 

Trip  along,  and,  as  you  move, 
Tell  the  springing  earth  of  love  ; 
Tell  of  love,  the  sunlight  free. 
Tell  of  love,  the  bounding  sea ; 
The  love  of  Him  who  gave  to  May 
The  sweetness  of  its  smiling  day. 

Trip  along,  in  light  and  song,  &c 
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CHARLOTTE    SKINNER. 

Chatter  T. — Tm  Elbvehth  IIovu. 

UEN  Lion;  woke  tlie  next  morning,  alie  looked  round  for 
Rogers,  and  when  she  inw  him  througli  the  open  door 
tealti  at  his  work,  which  he  was  purauiog  Teiy  alowl;  and 
qnietljleot  be  tbonld  dialurh  her,  she  exclaimed,  "Ob, 
I  didn't  tay  my  pnijen  last  night!  WhateTerwill  Qod 
Ihink?" 

Rogers  started  in  surprise.    "  Why,  child,  have  yonheen 
dreaming  f" 

"No,"  shaking  her  head. 
"Ihnl's  right.   DoyouinowIhaTCn'thadmybrealfaat  yet?   I'mwaitirgfoi 
jou,  BO  make  haste." 

"But  I  must  say  my  prayara,  only  I  don't  know  if  I  rememb.'t  all.  Do  you 
know  '  Ottf  Father'  P" 

"  We'll  see,  when  you're  dressed, "  he  answered,  hopii^  that  by  that  time  sbc 
wonld  forget  all  about  it. 

But  as  soon  as  the  dressing  bnsineas  was  over  and  the  little  bands  and  face 
washed  in  tbe  bowl  wbich  stocd  in  the  far  corner,  she  knelt  down  at  his  knee 
saying,  "Now  I'll  say  them." 
*'  Begin  then." 

"  I  think,"  she  said,  lookii^  np  to  him,  "  I'd  better  eay  them  af  ler  you,  like  I 
nsed  to  mother,  for  I  know  I  don't  say  tbam  right,  I've  forgotten."  So  many 
things  hdd  tho  litUe  one  missed  and  lost  since  she  was  parted  fiom  her  mother. 

"  I'd  like  you  to  say  your  prayers  all  by  youraelf  first,"  said  Rogers.  "Then 
I  shall  know  how  rnnch  you  can  remember," 

"Our  Father,  art  in  hosTen,  be  Thy  name."     "HaUowed  bo  Thy  name,"  pjt 
in  Rogers  in  a  low  voice. 
"  Toil  say  it  first." 
"No,  child,  I  can't  pray." 
"  Have  you  forgotten  ? " 

"Tes;"  be  nas  goipg  (o  add  something  about  unbelief,  but  checked  himself. 

"Well,  you  tell  me  if  I  forget,  and  I'll  tell  you.     But  you  must  kneel  down. 

God  won't  beai  you  if  you  don't,  mother  aud  so ;   she  always  used  to  kneel  wiib 

Ue  rose  and  knell  becide  her  j  and  together  they  repeated  that  sacred  prayrr. 
The  child's  heart  went  with  the  words  so  fsr  as  she  understood  them,  but  within 
tbe  man's  breast  old  memories  and  rebellious  passioita  ware  waging  warfare. 

When  it  was  ended,  B<^rs  felt  confused  and  startled.  Had  he  prayed  I  II  Bit 
how  could  anything  be  eipecfed  from  it,  whether  there  was  a  Hearer  or  not,  bi:t 
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taunting,  mocking  scorn — a  scorn  which  he  felt  willing  to  heap  upon  himself  ? 
And  if  he  had  not  prayed,  was  he  not  a  hypocrite,  and  would  not  the  child  soon 
find  out  the  hypocrisy  ? 

These  thoughts  so  filled  his  mind  that  he  forgot  to  ask  her  help  in  preparing  the 
breakfast ;  and  so  she  sat  quietly  watching  him,  till  a  knock  came  to  the  door. 

Instead  of  saying  "  Come  in,"  as  was  his  custom,  he  went  and  opened  the  door, 
in  the  hope  that  therehy  whoever  it  was  might  he  prevented  from  detaining  him- 
self and  Linny  from  their  breakfast. 

It  was  Mrs.  Dakyn. 

•*  Good -morning,"  said  she,  peering  round  the  door  as  far  as  she  could. 

**  Good-morning.   How  is  Tom  ?  " 

'*  Dreadful,  and  he  wouldn*t  give  me  any  rest  till  I'd  come  and  asked  you  to 
let  him  see  your  litUe  gell." 

**  What,  Linny  ?    You  must  be  mistaken.     He  means  me." 

•*  That  he  don't.    Meaning  no  disrespect  to  you,  but  he  don't  want  you  at  all." 

**Why?" 

*  *  Oh,  he's  so  queer,  it's  no  good  taking  notice  what  he  s^^ys,  but  he's  bent  on 
seeing  the  child." 

"Very  well,  I'll  bring  her  down  when  she  has  had  her  breakfast." 

Mrs.  Dakyn  had  quite  intended  goinp;  into  the  room,  but  as  she  was  not  askf  d, 
and  had  no  further  business,  she  turned  and  went  downstairs  again,  feeliug 
anTthing  but  amiable. 

So,  as  soon  as  Linny  had  taken  her  last  crust,  she  was  led  down  to  Mrs. 
Dakyn.  She  would  have  greatly  preferred  staying  upstairs  to  wash  the  cups  and 
saucers,  and  watch  the  dexterous  awl  and  thread,  but  seeing  the  set  look  on 
Rogers'  face  she  dared  not  make  known  her  wish. 

Mrs.  Dakyn  did  her  utmost  to  gain  Linny's  interest ;  she  showed  her  the 
kitten,  some  pictures,  a  pretty  mug,  and  a  doll's  jacket ;  but  the  little  face  never 
smiled. 

**  "Would  you  like  to  go  and  see  my  old  man  ?"  And  the  child,  thinking  she 
meant  some  kind  of  doll,  answered  in  a  child's  orthodox  manner. 

Mrs.  Dakyn  took  hold  of  her  hand  and  led  her  into  the  back  room,  and  then 
Rogers  went  quietly  upstairs  again. 

*'  There  he  is,'*  said  Mrs.  Dakyn,  and  while  saying  this,  she  seated  Linny  on 
the  bed. 

*' Where?" 

**  There,"  pointing  to  the  man  who  lay  anxiously  gazing  at  her. 

**  Oh,  I  thought "  she  paused,  for  Aimt  Jane,  who  had  been  sitting  up  half 

the  night  with  her  brother,  here  poked  her  head  from  behind  the  curtain  where  she 
had  hid  herself  on  hearing  voices  approaching  the  door. 

The  thin,  dirty,  tear-stained  face,  staring  from  between  the  white,  or  more  cor- 
rectly, yellow  folds,  startled  Linny,  and  she  gave  a  little  cry. 

**  It's  only  Jin,"  said  Dakyn,  putting  out  his  hot  hand  and  laying  it  on  that  of 
the  child's  to  quiet  her,  *'  she's  always  bobbing  about." 

**  I  must  be  going,"  said  she,  emerging  fully  from  her  hiding  place. 

**  Very  well,  and  you  go  out  of  the  room  too,  Poll,  I  want  to  talk  to  the  child," 

"  She'll  p'raps  be  frightened." 

G   3 
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"  WiU  you  P  " 

''No,  caiiM  you  are  ill ;  mother  was  ill,  and  I  wanted  to  stay  with  her, bat 
they  wouldn't  let  me.'' 

**  Ha8*nt  he  got  some  queer  whimB  P  "  said  Mrs.  Dakyn  to  Mrs.  Sterens  when 
they  were  in  the  other  room.     "  What  should  he  want  me  out  for  ? " 

<<I'm  afraid  he's  dying,"  said  the  sister  with  a  choking  roice  as  she  twisted  her 
honnet  strings,  '*I  wish  he  would  see  our  minister." 

*'  So  do  I,  hut  he  won*t.    I  daren't  say  a  word  ahout  it." 

'*  If  he*d  only  see  our  Mary !  I'm  siu«  she  could  show  him  the  way.  I'm  far 
hehind  her.  I  tried  to  drop  a  word  or  two  to  make  him  think  of  where  he  was 
going,  hut  he  didn't  seem  to  hear  me,"  said  Mrs.  Stevens,  letting  go  her  honnet 
strings  to  take  up  a  comer  of  her  shawL 

**  1  should  think  not ;  he  would  he  a  soft  to  listen  to  your  preachin',  and  as  fur 
your  stuck-up  Mary,  I'm  not  agoing  to  haye  her  here.  Why,  Charley  told  me 
he'd  asked  her  and  she  wouldn't  come.  I  suppose  she  thinks  we're  not  good  enough 
for  her  to  come  and  see." 

' '  I'm  sure  she's  too  humhle  to  haye  such  thoughts,  and  you  certainly  talk  as  if 
you  did  not  care  what  hecame  of  your  hushand  ;  you  ought  to  be  glad  that  I  tried 
to  say  a  word  to  him." 

After  that  speech.  Aunt  Jane  hurried  away,  knowing  too  weU  Mrs.  Dakyn's 
power  of  repartee  to  care  to  listen  to  her  answer. 

''The  hussy  1 "  said  Mrs.  Bakyn  to  herself.  "  I  should  think  I  care  as  much  for 
my  husband  as  she  does  for  her'n,  though  I  didn't  marry  him  for  what  he'd  got." 

By  this  time  Linny's  shyness  had  somewhat  yanished,  and  Dakyn  and  she 
were  talking  together  in  a  confidential  manner. 

He  did  not  use  any  means  to  gain  her  confidence,  as  his  wife  and  Mrs.  Watson 
had  done,  hut  just  simply  took  it  for  granted  she  meant  to  be  friendly,  and  Linny's 
nature  at  once  responded.  In  the  crucible  of  a  child's  mind  the  gold  of  sincerity 
is  easily  distinguished  from  the  dross  of  hypocrisy. 

After  a  short  preliminary  conyersation,  Dakyn  said,  "  Would  you  tell  me  about 
yer  mother!" 

"  She's  dead,"  replied  the  quayering  yoice. 

"  I  know  that,  and  that's  just  why  I  want  you  to  tell  me  about  her." 

"  What  ?  "  "  Oh — what  made  her  die — and  how  she  died,"  he  added  in  a  hvr, 
eager  yoice. 

"  She  was  so  ill,  that  made  her  die,  but  they  wouldn't  let  me  see  her.'* 

"  Shall  you  eyer  see  her  again  ?  "  •'  Yes,  in  heayen."  *•  How  do  you  know  a* 
much?"     "God  says  so." 

'*  But  how  do  you  know  she  was  good  enoo'  to  go  to  that  there  place  ? '  * 

Linny  looked  at  her  questioner  as  if  to  ascertain  his  reason  for  haying  such  a 
thought  ccnceming  her  mother,  and  then  replied, 

"  She  loyed  Jesus,  and  that  made  her  good  enough.    But  she  was  always  good." 

"  I  wish  I  was  good." 

"  Are  you  going  to  die  ?  "  What  a  question  I  He  had  been  all  during  the 
night  defiantly  answering  '*N"o  "  to  eyery  gesture  and  wave  of  the  ghostly  hand* 
which  ceaselessly  moyed  before  him,  but  he  dared  not  say  it  now.  He  knew  he 
was  going  to  die,  and  he  could  not  giye  a  lie  to  the  child  whom  his  soul  was  cling- 
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ing  to  with  all  the  frantio  energy  of  one  who  is  slipping,  slidiag,  falling,  into  the 
dark  ahyss  of  death.     ' '  Tes. " 

"  Then  yon  mnst  try  to  love  Jesns.     I  do." 

"  It  would  do  no  good ;  I*m  too  wicked.    He  wouldn't  care  a  toss  for  me."   . 

*  *  Have  yon  heen  a  thief  P  ** 

**  No,  child.    I've  heen  bad^enoo',  hut  not  so  far  as  that." 

«  Jesus  loved  a  thief  once.    Mother  said  so ;  so  I  should  think  he'd  love  you." 

'*  Ah,  so  he  did !  "  He  remembered  the  story  :  his  mother  had  told  it  to  him 
years  ago,  and  he  remembered  the  prayer,  too, — *  Lord,  remember  me.'  " 

Then  they  were  both  silent.  linny  was  listening  to  the  sound  of  Rogers' 
hammer  and  Mrs.  Dakyn's  heavy  footsteps ;  and  the  man  was  battling  with  h-'s 
fears  and  hopes.  This  little  child,  barely  seven  years  old,  but  with  intellect  and 
feelings  sharpened  by  poverty  and  sorrow,  had  opened  up  to  him  a  way  of  escape ; 
her  weak  hands  had  loosed  for  him  the  withes  of  sin  and  the  fetters  of  unbelief 
that  had  so  long  held  him  back  from  God.  All  the  old  haunting  doubts  and 
blasphemous  thoughts  seemed  suddenly  to  have  vanished.  His  proud,  wicked 
heart  could  humble  itself  before  God,  with  this  child  as  priest ;  and  his  ignorant 
mind  received  instruction  from  her  simple  learning.  If  Mrs.  Watson  could  have 
known  this  she  would  have  said,  *'  Truly  God  doth  choose  the  weak  things  of  the 
world  to  confound  the  things  which  are  mighty." 

But  for  all  this  Dak3rn's  terror  of  death  was  not  diminished,  it  had  rather  in- 
creased, for  he  felt  more  than  ever  how  wicked  he  had  been. 

**  I  must  go  back  now,"  said  Linny, 

**  No,  not  yet ;  I  want  you  to  talk  to  me  about  heaven." 

•*  111  sing  to  you  about  it,  if  you  like."     «*  Do." 

So  she  sang  the  hymn,  "Around  the  throne  of  Gk>d  in  heaven."  When  she  had 
finished  he  said,  "Sing  it  again."  So  she  sang  it  again,  and  Mrs.  Dakyn,  who, 
attracted  by  the  sound,  was  in  the  passage  listening,  said,  <'/  should  think 
that  will  do  him  as  much  good  as  folks'  tedk." 

Dakyn  said,  ''Ah,  that's  it !  They  gets  there  because  their  sins  are  forgiven. 
0  God,  forgive  mine,  for  Christ's  sake !  " 

What  more  was  wanted  than  that  f 

Mrs.  Dakyn  could  not  resist  the  impulse  to  break  in  upon  this  interesting  scene, 
so  oi>ened  the  door,  exclaiming,  ''Oh,  Tom — husband!  will  you  have  the  parson 
now  P  " 

"  No,"  said  he.  l^ven  yet  he  hugged  his  pride  around  him  as  if  it  were  a  cloak, 
to  hide  the  wound  remorse  was  making. 

Then  suddenly  there  was  a  strange  noise,  a  violent  shaking  of  the  bed,  and  in 
less  than  a  minute  Linny  was  hiding  herself  behind  a  chair  and  Mrs.  Dakyn, 
Rogers,  and  a  neighbour  were  bending  over  the  bed,  while  the  once  strong  man  was 
in  the  throes  of  convulsions. 

In  a  moment  of  consciousness  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  seeing  Rogers,  he  stuttered 
out,  **  Get  away — false — I  must  meet  God." 

*'  Where  P  "  asked  Rogers,  and  a  smothered  sneer  was  in  the  words. 

"  You  let  him  alone,"  almost  screamed  Mrs.  Dakyn ;  "  he  don't  want  none  of 
your  bad  talk  now  he's  dying."  She  had  caught  the  tone,  and  saw  also  the  strango 
look  of  aversion  which  had  come  into  her  husband's  eyes. 
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"  Thief— pardon !  "  again  he  stuttered ;  but  Rogers  heard  him  not,  for  he  had 
picked  Linny  up  and  had  gone  to  his  own  room. 

AU  during  that  day  Tom  Dakyn  struggled  with  death  and  the  agony  of  repent- 
ance. He  kept  calling  for  Linny,  but  Mrs.  Dakyn,  thinking  he  was  delirious,  did 
not  fetch  her ;  after  her  hasty  words  to  Bogeis,  she  did  not  care  about  meeting  him. 

When  night  came  he  seemed  quieter,  and  Charley,  whose  acquaintance  we  made 
at  Mrs.  Watson's  front  door,  said  to  him,  '*  Father,  p'raps  you'll  get  better  now." 
And  he  answered  in  a  faint  Toice,  **  Yes,  lad,  in  another  world." 

The  boy  took  hold  of  his  father's  hand,  as  if  to  show  his  sympathy,  and  then  he 
said,  **  Father,  your  hand  is  wet,  and  so's  your  face." 

Mrs.  Dakyn  was  getting  her  lodger's  supper  ready;  if  she  had  been  in  the  room 
she  might  haye  been  alarmed  at  the  words. 

*'  Be  a  good  boy  to  your  mother ;  tell  her  and  mate  to  pray." 

A  long  silence  ensued;  then  he  spoke  again.  *'Tell  them  God  has  forgiven 
me Mother ! " 

Mrs.  Dakyn  came  in  some  time  after.  Charley  had  still  hold  of  his  father's 
hand  and  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  white,  rigid  face. 

**  He's  dead !  he's  dead !  "  she  screamed,  and  flung  herself  on  the  bed. 

Charley  had  let  go  his  father's  hand,  and  stood  speechless  and  bewildered 
Then  he  ran  out  of  the  room  and  out  of  the  house  into  the  next  door,  ezclaiming, 
"Dad's  dead,  and  mother's  a-dyin' !  " 

The  woman  of  the  house  was  just  coming  to  the  door  to  empty  a  jug  of  water, 
but  she  was  so  startled  at  the  appearance  of  Charley  and  at  his  message  that  she  let 
the  jug  fall,  the  consequence  being  her  dress  was  made  very  wet  and  the  Tes3el  was 
broken  to  pieces.  These  things,  however,  were  not  heeded  at  all  in  her  alarm  at 
her  neighbour's  condition. 

So  when  the  doctor  came  an  hour  afterwards  he  found  Mrs.  Dakyn  sitting 
against  the  door  in  a  very  excitable  conditioD,  with  her  ntiighbour  standing  guard, 
and  occasionally  wiping  Mrs.  Dakyn's  face  with  her  wet  gown,  which  did  not  at 
all  increase  its  cleanliness. 

^'  A  fine  doctor  you  are !  "  shouted  Mrs.  Dakyn  in  her  broadest  tongue,  and 
then  relapsed  into  another  paroxysm  of  tears. 

**  What's  the  matter  now  ?  "  he  asked,  in  a  very  ungentlemanly  manner. 

"He's  dead,"  said  the  woman  solemnly. 

"  Yes,  dead ! "  screamed  Mrs.  Dakyn  ;  "  and  I  don't  believe  he  would  have 
died  if  he'd  been  tended  to  in  a  right  way."  * 

<*  That  shows  what  you  know  about  it." 

"I  don't  believe  in  yer  Club  doctors;  they*rn  wuss  than  the  parish.  They 
shall  never  enter  my  door  again.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  man  dyin*  with  a  broken 
leg  ?  Tell  me  that ! "  she  continued,  her  voice  rising  higher  and  higher  as  she 
squealed  out  her  words. 

'*  Look  here,  woman,  I  want  none  of  your  brawls.  If  he  hadn't  drunk  so  much 
he'd  be  here  now." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  my  husband  was  a  drunkard,  do  you  ?  Oh,  you 
vagabond  !  "  Mrs,  Dakyn  was  fast  forgetting  all  about  her  husband's  weekly 
** sprees  "  and  her  own  "  black  eyes."     "  0  you — " 

**  Let  me  see  the  body,"  interrupted  the  doctor. 
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The  woman  conducted  him  into  the  back  room  whither  Charley  had  retreated. 

"  Is  he  dead,  sir  ?  "  asked  the  boy,  pulling  his  front  lock^  for  Charley  had  had 
seyeral  lessons  in  polite  behaviour  from  Rogers.* 

"  Yes,  boy,  he's  dead ;  so  there's  nothing  now  that  I  can  do  for  him." 

The  doctor  was  afraid  Mrs.  Dakyn  would  give  him  another  salute  as  he  departed, 
but  she  did  not. 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Lynn,"  said  she  to  her  neighbour,  **  how  I  shall  hate  the  sight  o' 
that  man !  ^ 

And  where  was  the  spirit  of  Tom  Dakyn  ?  Pled.  Whither  ?  To  God,  who  will 
judge  justly,  and  who  doth  not  willingly  afflict  the  souls  of  men. 

Two  hours  aft^  that  ''departure,"  when  Mrs.  Dakyn  was  beginning  to  feel  a 
little  quieter,  Linny  Attenborough  was  again  grieving  for  the  absent  mother.  She 
was  sitting  up  in  bed  crying. 

Rogers  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  wrapping  her  in  an  old  coat,  sat  down  by  the 
fire  and  laid  the  little  brown  head  on  his  arm,  trying,  between  talk  and  caresses,  to 
comfort  her;  but  still  the  tears  flowed  and  the  little  bosom  heaved  convulsively. 

Then  he  thought  if  be  could  sing  that  might  do  her  good.  He  once  could  sing. 
What  should  it  be  ?  A  song  ?  Nay,  there  was  nothing  in  any  of  the  songs  he  knew 
that  would  lighten  the  heart  of  a  sorrowing  child.  All  at  once  he  began  in  a  deep* 
rich  voice,  but  with  a  quaver  which  told  of  weakness : — 

**  Jesus,  the  very  thought  of  Thee," 

then  stopped. 

Was  he  going  mad  P  first  praying,  then  singing  psalms  ! 

*'  Sing,"  said  Linny ;  ** mother  used  to  sing  that.  Do  sing  it !  "  Her  sobbing 
had  ceased. 

He  could  not  refuse.  So  with  arms  twined  closely  round  her,  that  the  pressure 
mighUstill  his  beating  heart,  he  sang  that  old  song.  When  he  had  finished  he 
repeated  the  verse  ending,  **  How  good  to  those  who  seek  !  "  and  his  soul  wailed 
out,  **  If  /might  find  Him  I  "  but  the  wail  was  smothered  with  bitter  memories, 
and  the  words  came  involuntarily  to  his  lips,  **  He  is  not  to  be  found." 

When  he  looked  at  Linny  she  was  asleep,     t 


'^:^2<-* 


A  Good  Teacher. — Why  is  there  so  much  carelessness  concerning  the  employ- 
ment of  teachers  P  How  is  it  that  a  parent  can  be  careful  to  go  to  a  ffood 
shoemaker  to  get  a  pair  of  shoes  for  his  boy,  but  will  employ  anybody  to  fashion 
the  mind  and  heart  of  that  same  boy ;  not  considering  that  the  shoes  are  soon  worn 
out  and  cast  aside,  but  that  the  impress  of  the  teacher  in  one  winter's  schooling 
may  stamp  the  character  of  the  man  through  his  whole  life,  and  even  beyond  into 
the  future  world.  The  sole  of  the  foot  can  be  cared  for,  but  the  immortal  soul  is 
not  worthy  of  consideration.  And  this  course  is  pursued  by  'j^arGnia-— parents 
towards  their  beloved  offspring. — Fra%r%$  Farmer, 
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PEAYEE. 

To  the  narserj  oommonwealth  Christmas  or  New  Year's  Day  or  a  birth- 
day have  beoome  within  near  prospect — at  a  distance  that  can  be 
measnred  in  days.  Inversely  to  the  proximity  of  the  festiye  fleason  is  the 
intensity  and  the  range  of  that  faculty  of  childhood  which  creates  pro- 
spective enjoyments.     In  direct  proportion  to  the  variety  and  extent 
of  the  plans  projected  are  the  appeals  to  the  sympathy  and  support  of 
the  powers  that  be.     There  has,  however,  been 'one  idea  conceived,  the 
accomplishment  of  which  is  impossible,  without    paternal   asistanoe 
and  coonsel.     How  to  ask  it  that  it  may  be  gpranted  is  the  subject  of 
many  an  anxious  consultation.     To  setde  their  pleas,  to  arrange  their 
sequence,  to  present  them  as  a  joint  expression  of  desire,  is  for  days 
the  great  question.     In  this  difficulty  the  tutor  of  the  eldest  boy  is 
consulted.     He  is  an  able,  well-meaning  man,  but  clothed  rather  in 
collegiate  distinctions  than  versed  in  human  natare.     He  remembers, 
however,  an  indignation  meeting  of  students  from  which  they  success- 
fully petitioned  the  Crown,  and  he  recommends  his  young  friends  to 
do   likewise — to  adopt  the  stereotyped  form  of  public  petition,  and 
clothe  their  requests  in  the  jargon  and  circumlocution  of  legal  phrase- 
ology.    If  in  such  case  a  bystander  should  conclude  that  the  requests 
were  not  spontaneous,  but  the  promptings  of  another — if  the  petitioners, 
should  be  playing  hide-and-seek  during  the  recital  of  their  memorial, 
•ought  he  to  be  unduly  astonished  P     And  yet  there  is  far  too  often 
•  enacted  a  similar  incongruity  in  the  presentation  by  the  superintendent 
of  a  Sabbath  school's  prayers  to  our  Father  in  heaven.     The  fault, 
indeed,  lies  rather  in  want  of  thought  than  of  heart  or  capacity.     There 
is  no  want  of  heart,  as  the  fervour  of  the  petitions  testifies.     Nor  is 
there  want  of  capacity,  for  the  prayer  might  edify  a  refined  congrega- 
tion.    But  there  is  undoubtedly  want  of  thought.     The  suppliants  are 
children :    the  language  adopted  for  them  should  be   childlike,  not 
transcendental.      Their  wants  are  simple  and  easily  defined;    their 
enumeration  should  not  be  cumbered  with  the  elaborate  necessities  of 
grown  men. 

The  results  of  this  want  of  thought  are  very  serious.  The  children 
take  no  interest  in  an  exercise  which  they  do  not  comprehend.  They 
consider  it,  therefore,  the  superintendent's  and  teachers'  matter  only, 
as  they  are  the  only  parties  who  seem  to  be  concerned  about  it.  The 
school  at  prayers  assumes  a  listless,  careless  aspect,  in  which  often  the 
voice  of  devotion  is  drowned  in  the  unceasing  hum  of  the  voices  of 
schoolroom  gossip. 

In  view  of  such  consequences  the  following  suggestions  may  be 
^;^thought  not  unworthy  of  consideration  • — 
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Sabbath  Bchool  prayers  should  be  direct  petitions  from  the  chil- 
dren themselves,  not  intercessory  pleadings  by  the  teachers  for  them. 
We  should  pray  for  our  classes  and  schools  when  we  are  ourselves 
alone ;  but  to  make  our  scholars  kneel  down  that  they  may  be  prayed 
over,  or  prayed  at,  or  prayed  for,  is  surely  not  devotion  as  far  as  they 
are  concerned.  To  pray  over  them  in  a  practically  unknown  tongue, 
seems  not  unlike  the  attitude  of  superstition  during  a  mass.  To  pray 
at  them  is  only  what  Whately  called  '*  oblique  preaching,"  and  often 
misses  both  its  professed  and  real  aim.  To  pray  for  them,  to  intercede 
for  them  along  with  the  heathen  and  outcast,  is  to  make  them  feel  that 
they  are  placed  in  the  same  category,  which  breeds  self-righteous 
resentment  rather  than  penitent  devotion.  He,  therefore,  who  leads  the 
prayers  of  a  school  should  carefully  study  a  child's  wants,  a  child*s 
sources  of  enjoyment,  a  child's  incentives  to  gratitude.  If  he  does  this 
skilfully  and  patiently,  and  fVames  his  prayers  accordingly,  taking 
special  care  to  speak  in  the  first  personal  pronoun,  as  if  he  were  him- 
self one  of  the  children  pleading  in  their  name  and  on  their  behalf,  very 
soon  does  he  catch  the  sympathy  of  his  auditory.  They  begin  to  feel 
that  the  prayer  is  really  their  matter,  that  these  indeed  are  their 
desires,  and  thus  insensibly  the  silent  aspiration  follows  instinctively 
the  utterances  of  the  leading  voice,  and  the  solemnity  of  devotion  fills 
the  place  of  meeting.  Simplicity  and  appropriateness  of  thought  is 
thus  a  fundamental  condition  of  Sabbath  school  prayer. 

But  simplicity  of  thought  implies  simplicity  of  language,  and 
hence  Sabbath  school  prayers  should  be  couched  in  simple,  easily 
understood  words.  We  should  imitate  the  Lord's  Prayer  much  more 
than  we  do.  In  its  petitions  we  find  no  elaboration  of  a  doctrinal 
system,  no  involved  ratiocination,  no  high-sounding  rhetoric,  but 
simple  categorical  sentences,  each  complete  in  itself,  and  expressing  a 
complete  idea.  Hence  it  is  a  universal  favourite  with  children. 
Whatever  use  a  child  in  reasoning  may  make  of  the  general  truths  his 
intuition  gives  him,  his  ratiocination  seems  to  himself '  at  least  to 
proceed  from  one  individual  instance  to  another.  If,  therefore,  we 
would  express  whfit  a  child  feels  and  thinks  we  must  give  prominence 
to  those  parts  of  his  experience  which  are  uppermost  in  his  mind,  au<. 
which  seem  to  be  the  stepping-stones  of  his  mental  processes.  It  is 
not  in  a  day  this  simplicity  of  language  can  be  attained.  Perhaps  its 
acquirement  may  be  the  labour  of  years.  How  much  has  to  be 
nnleamed  is  seen  if  we  adopt  the  surest  method  of  gaining  accuracy  of 
expression — committing  to  paper.  Let  a  man  accustomed  to  extem- 
pore prayer  among  his  equaJs  sit  down  to  write  a  prayer  in  language 
suited  to  the  thought  and  experience  of  children.  He  will  see  that 
vain  repetition  is  not  proper  to  a  liturgy  alone,  that  lengthiness  is  not 
an  exclusive  peculiarity  of  the  Pharisee,  that  praying  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  as  far  as  children's  comprehension  is  concerned,  is  not 
altogether  an  apostolic  gift.  There  is  no  better  exercise  for  a  super- 
intendent than  to  write   a  few  prayers.      There  is  no  need  of  the 
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artificial  conformity  to  baby  language  affected  by  some.  For  a  cbild 
to  walk  comfortably  by  your  side  it  is  not  requisite  that  you  yourself 
should  toddle ;  it  is  not  the  length  of  the  step,  but  the  immoderate 
pace  that  kills. 

It  may  be  appropriately  observed  here  that  Sabbath  school  prayers 
should  be  short  Undue  repetition  of  the  most  simple  sentences 
produces  a  monotony  as  injurious  as  the  most  inyolyed  complication  of 
them.  It  is  not  necessary  in  any  prayer,  much  less  in  a  Sabbath 
school  one,  **  to  take  the  whole  of  theology  at  a  lift."  Three  minutes 
afford  ample  time  for  either  the  opening  or  closing  prayer. 

The  subject-matter  of  Sabbath  school  prayers  should  be  varied. 
There  are  indeed  subjects  inseparable  from  all  prayer — ^adoration, 
thanksgiving,  confession,  forgiveness,  regeneration.  But  with  regard 
to  these  the  form  of  expression  should  be  varied.  There  are  also  topics 
proper  to  the  object  of  meeting,  such  as  the  presence  and  enlightenment 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  blessing  on  the  Word,  and  the  bringing  in.  of 
sinners  through  the  means  of  the  school.  If  possible — that  is  to  say, 
if  a  uniform  lesson  is  used,  reference  should  be  made  in  the  prayer  to 
the  subject  for  the  day ;  or  if  any  remarkable  providence  has  occurred 
in  connection  with  any  of  the  pupils,  note  should  be  taken  of  it.  In 
one  sense  especially  should  the  prayer  be  intercessory.  The  children 
should  be  taught  to  pray  for  others.  Especially  should  they  remember 
their  parents,  their  brothers  and  sisters,  their  playfellows.  Nor  should 
they  forget  the  wide  circle  of  mankind,  their  country,  and  the  nations 
of  heathendom  for  whose  benefit  they  may  be  paying  into  the 
missionary  box. 

It  is  of  considerable  moment  in  connection  with  all  this,  that  aspects 
of  the  Divine  character  should  be  presented  in  our  prayers,  such  as  are 
likely  to  attract  and  draw  youthful  hearts.  That  this  is  not  done  as  it 
should  be  is  no  doubt  largely  attributable  to  the  influence  of  the  tone  of 
our  Presbyterian  pulpit,  which  perhaps  prefers  the  sword  of  justice  to  the 
magnet  of  love.  But  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  a  school, 
the  best  impression  will  result  from  that  presentation  of  truth  which 
takes  hold  of  and  is  in  harmony  with  our  earliest  instincts,  which 
delights  in  God  as  a  Father,  Christ  as  an  elder  Brother,  the  Spirit  as 
a  Comforter. 

The  nature  and  object  of  Sabbath  school  prayer  should  be  care- 
fully and  repeatedly  urged  on  the  children.  It  should  be  made  clear 
to  them,  that  it  is  their  service,  and  that  it  is  a  high  privilege  to  be 
allowed  to  take  part  in  it.  Every  other  Sabbath  this  lesson  shoiedd  be 
urged  upon  them  by  their  teachers,  and  it  should  frequently  be  pressed 
from  the  superintendent's  desk.  The  nature  of  prayer,  the  solemnity 
of  speaking  to  God,  the  extent  of  our  need,  should  be  constantly 
inculcated.  The  duty  of  following  the  uttered  prayer  in  the  school, 
repeating  it  mentally  after  the  speaker,  and  putting  it  up  in  their  minds 
as  their  own,  should  be  again  and  again  enforced. 

It  is  a  most  worthy  ambition  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  superin- 


WILL  YOU  NOT  COME  ? 
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tendon ts  to  plaoe  the  devotions  of  the  school  in  their  proper  position, 
and  to  receive  from  the  children  an  intelligent  participation  in  them. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  to  mnltitudes  the  Sabbath  school  is  the 
only  form  of  public  worship  they  enjoy,  that  mnltitudes  have  no  other 
means  of  grace,  and  that  to  multitudes  more  the  school  is  a  most 
essential  auxiliaiy  means  of  grace,  the  importance  of  making  it  efficient 
and  attractive  by  every  means  is  peremptory.  The  whole  question  of 
divine  worship  in  Sabbath  schools  has  to  be  readjusted ;  let  us  get  about 
the  reformation,  aiming  at  this  ideal,-^'*  Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and 
sucklings  Thou  hast  perfected  praise." — Irish  Presbyterian  Sabbath 
School  Teacher, 


WILL  YOU  NOT  COME  ? 


Will  you  not  come  to  Him  for  Life  ? 

Why  will  ye  die,  oh  why  ? 
He  gave  His  life  for  you,  for  you ! 
The  gift  is  free,  the  word  is  true !      [die  ? 

Will  you  not  come  ?  Oh  why  will  ye 

Will  you  not  come  to  Him  for  Feace  7 
Peace  through  His  cross  alone. 

He  shed  His  precious  hlood  for  you; 

The  gift  is  free,  the  word  is  true : 

He  is  our  Peace — oh,  is  He  your  own  ? 

Will  you  not  come  to  Him  for  Bett  7 

AU  that  are  weary,  come  ! 
The  rest  He  gives  is  deep  and  true, 
'Tis  offer'd  now,  'tis  offered  you, 

Best  in  His  love,  and  rest  in  His  home. 


Will  you  not  come  to  Him  for  Joy  7 

Will  you  not  come  for  this  7 
He  laid  His  joys  aside  for  you, 
To  give  you  joy,  so  sweet,  so  true : 

Sorrowiug  heart,  oh,  drink  of  the  bliss* 

Will  jou  not  come  to  Him  for  JLove  7 

Love  that  can  fill  the  heart ! 
Exceeding  great,  exceeding  free !    . 
He  loveth  you.  He  loveth  me  !       [apart  P 

Will  you  not  come?    Why  stand  you 

Will  you  not  come  to  Him  for  ALL  7 

Will  you  not  "  taste  and  see  "  P 
He  waits  to  give  it  all  to  you,       ' 
The  gifts  are  free,  the  words  are  true  ! 
Jesus  is  calling,  "  Come  unto  Me." 


From  "  Under  His  Shadow,"  the  last  poems  of  Frances  Sidley  Havergal 


A  Cbippled  Sunday  Scholab. — ^As  an  illustration  of  the  many  fonns  of  want 
and  sorrow  which  the  American  Sunday  school  missionary  of  the  South  meets 
and  tries  to  relieve,  the  Rev.  Isaac  Emory,  of  Tennessee,  speaks  of  fci^ng  a 
poor  cripple  crawling  upon  his  hands  and  knees  over  a  mile  to  attend  a  Sabbath 
school  held  in  a  slab  schoolhouse.  The  missionary  gave  the  poor  cripple  a  Bible, 
from  which  he  learned  to  love  the  Saviour.  His  eagerness  to  attend  the  school  was 
10  great  that  he  has  trained  a  young  ox  so  that  by  his  word  it  comes  to  him, 
allows  him  to  mount  its  back,  or  to  hitch  it  to  a  small  waggon,  and  in  this 
norel  manner  the  poor  cripple  is  now  carried  to  Sunday  school. 


Xunifng  Statu. 

Tflieii  witb  dear  friendi  BWfet  UUi  I  b^lJ, 

And  all  the  Sowcre  of  life  unfold. 
Let  not  my  heart  within  me  burn, 

£ic«pt  in  ail  1  IhM  discern." — Xeilt 

HOITLD  oar   reader  ever  be   visiting  the  old- 

fashioned    but  oharminglf  situated  town   of 

Bradford,  in  Wiltshire,   wo  reoommend  him  to 

go  and   see   a  little   cotmtry  chapel   which  ia 

rich  in  tender  associationB   and  meinorioa  of 

saintly  men  who  have  lived  and  laboured  there, 

and  paeeed  into  their  rest  and  reward. 

ids  on  the  hill  that  rises  abmptlj  over  the  town ; 

pleasantest  way  tu  reach  it  is  to  go  np  the  street, 

Town  Hall,  and  the  Fostoffice,   and  the  Priory, 

n  to  the  left,  and  take  the  steep  path  np  the 

by   the   Eaptist  Chapel.     Soon  our  reader  will 

self  in  a  path  leading  through  a  pleasant  wood, 

a  beneath  the  arched  branches    he  will  get  the 

pictures  of  the  charming  Kbine-like  valley  below. 

>nd  the  wood  is  a  little  settlement  of  cottage-hoases 

iS    Bcarfield,    and   in  amonget  them  is   a   simple 

lapet,  without  a  single  architectural  pretension  ;  a 

se  is  at  its  one  side,  and  as  tiny  a  Bchool-house  on 

,     It  is  a  "  Conntess  of  Huntingdon's  Chapel,"  and 

anal  two  white  eagle  figures  supporting  the  desks 

lader  and  the  clerk,  and  the  familiar  baize-lined 

powB  on  either  side   of  the  pulpit.     A  very  simple  place; 

frat  we  have  had  many  holy  and  happy  times  there,  and  one  of  them 

always  comes  to  mind  when  we  read  oF  those  disciples  whose  hearts 

"  bnmed  within  them  "  when  they  had  their  risen  Lord  so  near. 

The  minister  of  that  chapel,  in  the  days  of  which  we  write,  was  the 
town  postmaster,  and  printer,  bookseller,  and  stationer  to  boot.  But 
his  heart  was  in  his  ministry.  In  a  little  room  just  next  to  the  loft 
of  the  printers,  he  had  his  study  and  communion-plaoe ;  and  many  a 
time  we  have  seen  him  come  out  from  it  with  the  radiant  face  that 
told  so  plainly  of  the  fire  that  burned  within,  the  fire  of  holy  joy  in 
God,  and  of  earnest  longing  for  the  salvation  of  his  poor  people.  And 
many  a  time  we  have  heard  the  simple  eloquence  that  moved  the  rustic 
hearts,  and  eloquence  that  meant  just  what  Fatil's  cultured  eldquence 
meant  in  ttie  older  time, — "  The  love  of  Christ  constrained  him." 
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Bat  it  is  the  scene  of  one  week-night  meeting  that  has  oome  to  our 
mind  while  thinking  of  the  talk  at  Emmaus,  The  dear  man  was  then 
getting  old,  and  we  had  gone  np  with  him  to  steady  his  steps  with  our 
yonnger  arm,  and  cheer  him  with  some  talk  of  the  things  "  touching 
the  King."  Very  few  of  us  met  in  the  dimly-lighted  room  that  autumn 
night;  only  five  or  six  poor  cottage  women,  mostly  old,  and  very 
simple  and  quaint  in  their  cotton  dresses,  worn  shawls,  and  big 
cottage  bonnets ;  and  two  or  three  old  and  bowed  farm  labourers ; 
and  John  Brooks,  the  village  grocer,  who  had  come  in  to  lead  the 
singing. 

And  very  poor,  quavering,  harsh  singing  it  was ;  only  God,  who 
listens  to  the  sounds  that  hearts  make,  could  think  it  beautiful.  But 
when  the  old  men  "  went  to  prayer,"  as  they  called  it,  then  their  souVs 
life  and  love  gained  fitting  utterance,  and  with  wondrous  pathos  and 
simplicity  they  spoke  to  God  as  if  He  were  indeed  their  Qod ;  spoke  to 
Him  as  a  *'  man  speaketh  with  his  friend."  And  presently,  as  we  rose 
from  our  knees,  we  looked  into  the  minister's  face,  and  it  was  glowing 
with  a  strange  light,  big  tears  were  running  down  his  cheeks,  and  it 
was  evident  that  he  had  something  to  say,  Never  shall  we  forget  his 
look,  or  the  holy  fervour  of  feeling  in  his  tone,  as  he  said  : — **  Friends,  I 
don't  know  how  you  feel,  but  I  can  truly  say  Jesus  is  present,  and 
Jesus  is  precious." 

How  we  have  longed,  a  thousand  times  since  then,  to  know,  as  he 
knew,  the  mystery  of  the  heart  that  "  burns  "  when  Jesus  is  nigh.  Yet 
is  not  that  precisely  what  we  all  want  in  our  Christian  work  P  What 
would  we  give  if  we  could  spend  the  daily  communion  time  with  the 
*'  burning  heart,"  and  go  up  into  the  pulpit  with  the  "  burning  heart," 
and  meet  our  Sunday  class  with  the  '*  burning  heart,"  and  join  at  the 
prayer-meeting  with  the  **  burning  heart ! " 

And  how  did  good  old  Joseph  Bawling  get  it  that  autumn-night  ? 
Is  there  after  all  any  great  mystery  about  it  P 

We  do  not  think  so.  Any  of  us  can  win  it  if  we  will ;  and  we  remind 
ourselves,  as  well  as  our  readers,  that  the  great  grace  of  the  ''  burning 
heart "  is  surely  to  be  had  for  the  seeking  and  the  asking.  And  first 
of  all  we  put  this.  Joseph  Bawling  was  singularly  simple-minded  and 
sincere.  We  used  to  call  him  the  ^*  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is 
no  guile."  He  knew  so  little  of  the  world's  wickedness,  so  little 
of  men's  doubtings  and  infidelities,  so  the  house  of  his  mind  and  heart 
was  not  filled  up,  there  was  plenty  of  room  for  "  thoughts  of  Christ  and 
things  Divine."  Jesus  could  come  right  in,  and  show  Himself  so  fully 
as  to  set  all  the  love-fires  burning. 

That  brings  to  light  one  of  our  gravest  troubles  now.  It  is  so 
difficult  to  find  any  room  for  Jesus  in  the  house  of  our  thought  and 
love.  The  rooms  are  so  full  of  the  lumber  of  our  learning,  and  our 
doubts,  and  our  interests,  and  often  the  "  self-furniture  "  even  fills  the 
very  passages  and  landings,  and  really  we  don't  quite  see  where  Jesus 
is  to  get.     Surely,  dear  reader,  unless  you  find  Him  good  house-room 
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in  a  simple,  guileless  heart,  yoa  cannot  know  how  He  kindles  the 
great  love-fires,  and  fills  all  the  house  with  a  self-oonsummg  glow. 

And  then  Joseph  Bawling  believed  in  Christ's  living  presence.  The 
promise,  '*  I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless,  I  will  come  to  you,"  was 
very  real  to  him  ;  and  he  went  to  the  prayer-meeting,  and  the  place 
of  work  and  worship,  quite  sure  that  the  Lord  would  fulfil  His  promise, 
'*  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  My  name,  there  am  I  in 
the  midst  of  them."  And  here  again  we  so  often  fail.  We  have  not  the 
faith  that  grows  into  actual  eocpectancy^  and  makes  us  really  look  for 
the  signs  of  the  presence  of  the ''  faithful  Promisor  "  ;  and  therefore  we 
know  so  little  in  our  actual  experience  of  the  "  burning  heart.'' 

And  Qod  set  His  seal  on  Joseph  Eawling's  work,  and  gave  him 
^'  souls  for  his  hire,  and  seals  to  his  ministry/'  and  that  also  made  the 
fires  of  thankfulness  and  zeal  and  love  burn  within  him. 

Nothing  kindles  like  the  touch  of  the  Lord's  blessing  on  our  work. 
Nothing  lifts  us  up  with  a  new  and  sacred  fervour  like  being  able  to 
say,  ''  God  hath  blessed  us."  A  first  convert  makes  possible  a  thousand, 
for  it  sets  us  upon  fresh  effort  and  fresh  prayer  to  win  the  prevailing 
and  converting  power. 

Have  you,  reader,  ever  known  a  child,  or  a  man,  whose  "  heart  the 
Lord  opened  "  while  you  spoke  the  things  of  Christ  ?  Then  you  know 
for  yourself  all  the  secret  of  the  **  bumiog  heart."  And  have  you  never 
known  in  your  class  the  solemn  face,  the  moistened  eye,  the  eager 
question,  that  showed  how  Gk)d  was  ''  making  His  truth  tell "  P  Then 
you  have  the  gracious  mystery  of  the  "burning  heart"  yet  to  discover  ; 
and  you  may  well  give  yourself  no  rest  until  the  mystery  is  yours. 

Yet  what  a  simple  thing  it  seems  after  aU.  It  is  only  having  'Jesus 
himself  consciously  present  with  us ;  and  specially  realized  in  our 
working  times,  the  strength  of  the  worker ;  in  our  anxious  times,  the 
quieter  of  the  troubled ;  and  in  our  communion  times,  the  impulse  of 
all  our  loving  pleadings  and  prayers.  How  heartily  we  wish  for  all 
our  fellow-teachers  and  Christian  workers,  that  they  may  be  able  to 
say,  very  offcen,  after  dear  old  Joseph  Eawling — 

*'  Jesus  is  present,  and  Jesus  is  precious." 

Robert  Tuck,  B.A. 


A  DECADE  OF  WORK. 

There  is  always  a  pleasure  ia  looking  back,  when  the  path  we  have  pursued 
has  been  that  of  dutiful  service  to  the  Master;  and  although  we  are  fain  to 
acknowledge  error  and  failure,  weakness  of  heart  and  hand,  still  if  we  can 
measure  advance  by  strength  gained,  and  success  by  the  fruit  of  labour,  it  is 
well  that  our  earnest  acknowledgment  of  praise  should  ascend  to  the  All- Father, 
from  whom  the  meed  of  strength  and  grace  was  given  day  by  day,  and  hour  by 
hour. 

When  a  teacher  commences  work  at  a  fairly  mature  age,  a  decade  is  surely  a 
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considerable  term  of  service  upon  which  to  look  back,  and  although  much  good 
seed  may  never  have  sprung  to  light  and  life,  still  the  sower  doubts  not  that  the 
germ,  although  quiescent,  still  retains  its  vitality,  and  that  the  eternal  future 
shall  yet  bear  testimony  to  the  quiet  hours  of  service,  when  the  Sabbath  peace 
brooded  over  our  fair  English  land,  and  the  glad  tidings  of  peace  and  salvation 
were  being  proclaimed  in  our  populous  cities,  and  quiet  country  villages. 

Our  work  is  carried  on  in  one  of  the  darkest  comers  of  our  town  ;  a  nice  snug 
place,  just  behind  one  of  our  principal  business  thoroughfares,  and  nestling  beneath 
the  shadow  of  our  stately  town-hall — ^reminding  us  of  the  parable  of  Dives  and  . 
Lazarus — ^but  our  Dives  is,  after  all,  not  entirely  buried  in  self,  and  Lazarus  is  by 
no  means  fomed  for  his  uncomplaining  virtue.  Lideed,  our  work  is  canled  on  in 
a  very  hotbed  of  vice  and  drunkenness;-  and  while  their  passions  are  still  dormant, 
our  children  are  familiarized  with  the  ways  of  sin. 

Ten  years  ago  a  good,  white-haired  old  man  was  our  superintendent;  but 
we  were  not  aggressive  enough  ;  and  although  our  teachers  were  earnest  in  their 
classes,  and  our  prayer-meetings  were  well  attended  every  month,  still  it  was 
evident  that  a  more  extended  action  was  demanded.  We  had  our  annual  teas,  and 
met  a  few  of  our  rougher  and  older  lads  in  a  little  Sunday- evening  class,  and  oi 
coarse  our  library  was  kept  tolerably  efficient,  but  very  little  more  was  done  to 
stem  the  flood  of  vice. 

Time  and  sickness  that  had  dimmed  the  energies  of  our  superintendent  now 
compelled  his  withdrawal,  and  very  reluctantly  h^  relinquished  his  position,  and 
a  young  man — for,  with  one  exception,  the  whole,  of  our  teachers  were  young — 
was  elected  in  his  place.  A  more  active  spirit  was  soon  manifested,  but  the  com- 
mencement was  small.  A  prayer-meeting  was  held  every  Sunday  afternoon, 
instead  of  once  a  month,  but  it  was  only  a  parody  of  the  old  monthly-meeting — 
just  four  or  five  teachers,  earnest  but  sad,  for  they  almost  fancied  that  they  had 
lost  the  sympathy  and  support  of  their  fellows.  Worst  of  all,  the  monthly  prayer- 
meeting,  at  which  all  were  wont  to  assemble,  dwindled  dovn,  and  the  devotional 
exercises  were  confided  to  the  four  or  five  teachers,  whose  prayers,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, waxed  somewhat  plaintive. 

The  first  attempt  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  schools  was  the  organization 
of  a  Sunday-evening  service  for  the  children,  which  at  once  became  equally 
popular  with  both  teachers  and  children.  A  common  spirit  of  active  devotion 
was  manifested  by  all  our  teachers,  and  none  hung  back  from  the  work,  which  is 
still  carried  on  with  unabated  vigour ;  indeed,  we  have  now  a  sprinkling  of  adults 
in  our  meeting,  and  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  been  useful  to  many. 
Certainly  our  example  has  been  largely  followed  in  other  districts  ;  and  we  have 
now  laid  an  additional  burden  upon  the  sensitive  spirits  of  some  of  oar  teachers, 
by  forming  a  singing  band,  which  rests  heavily  upon  the  consciences  of  some  of 
our  lady  teachers,  who  cannot  pluck  up  the  courage  to  accompany  us. 

All  this  increased  energy  only  conduced  to  greater  activity  in  our  classes,  and, 
although  the  proposition  that  we  should  adopt  the  International  Lessons  was  not 
very  enthusiastically  received,  it  was  considered  a  trial,  and  all  our  teachers  now 
count  it  a  fortunate  day  when  the  subject  was  first  mooted.  Of  course  we  all 
went   in  for  the    Chronicle^    and,  as   might  be  expected,  a  preparation  class 
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followed,  which  was  first  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  local  UdIoxi,  hut  not 
receiying  fair  suppoit,  was  transferred  to  our  own  schoolroom,  where  all  visitors 
are  heartily  welcome, 

A  week-night  meeting  for  the  adults  was  long  a  source  of  anxiety  and  prayer  tc 
some  of  the  teachers,  and  support  being  promised  by  the  remainder,  it  was  at 
length  commenced,  and  if  the  result  is  not  brilliant,  it  is  at  all  eyents  not  dis- 
couraging. About  the  same  time  a  good  Christian  lady  undertook  the  duties  of  a 
Bible-reader  in  connection  with  our  school — we  say  school  advisedly,  for  being 
undenominational,  we  are  practically  unattached  to  any  Church — and  her  work 
has  been  such  as  to  equally  carry  our  gratitude  and  affection. 

Of  course  we  have  our  '^Ifothers'  Meeting,"  *' Sewing  Meeting,"  Singing 
Practices,  and  occasional  amusements.  Our  annual  t^as  maintain  their  popular 
character,  and  we  have  just  commenced  a  "Christian  Band,"  a  very  tender 
nursling,  the  subject  of  many  prayers  and  hopes. 

Many  have  been  our  difficulties ;  we  have  known  seasons  of  weakness  and 
relaxation ;  many  of  our  best  workers  have  left  Us — ^two  are  superintendents  of 
large  schools  in  the  town,  one  carries  on  a  noble  work  among  the  keel-lads  of 
our  port»  and  another  is  the  talented  and  devoted  pastor  of  a  church,  while 
one  of  our  female  teachers  labours  with  her  husband  in  the  mission  field — and 
when  we  sum  up  results,  only  two  or  three  young  people  haye  been  added  to 
the  Church ;  but  we  have,  at  all  eyents,  sown  a  good  seed,  to  our  own  profit,  and, 
we  trust,  to  the  ultimate  well-being  of  many  souls. 

Our  one  dear  old  grey-headed  teacher  passed  away  from  our  midst  one  winter's 
day ;  many  of  our  children  haye  grown  up  and  left  us,  and  our  second  superin- 
tendent has  been  replaced  by  a  third,  but  through  all  change  a  spirit  of  loyal 
devotion  to  our  work  remains^  and  we  look  forward  hopefully  to  our  future. 

Our  readers  may  smilingly  ask,  is  this  chapter  of  school  history  any  eyidence  of 
egotism,  or  to  what  does  it  tend  ?  Our  reply  is,  that  it  should  be  an  encourage- 
ment to  action,  and  an  inducement  to  all  superintendents  to  commence  any  new 
work  they  may  haye  in  view,  so  soon  as  they  find  that  they  can  rely  upon  a  few 
workers  earnest  and  ready  for  action, 

£.  Lamplouoh. 


Christian  IJniox. — In  responding  to  the  fraternal  salutations  of  delegates  from 
other  Christian  bodies,  the  Bey.  Rufus  W.  Clark,  D.D.,  Moderator  of  the 
Eeformed  Church  Synod,  IJ.S.A.,  used  this  felicitous  illustiation :  *'I  recently 
was  present  at  a  Sunday  school  anniversary,  and  noticed  as  the  different  scnoois 
entered  the  church,  they  all  left  their  banners  outside.  Inside  I  could  not  tell  one 
from  the  other.  They  were  all  one.  So,  indeed,  when  the  blessed  Jesus  shall 
gather  in  all  His  people,  the  mighty  multitudes  from  the  Episcopal,  the  Presby- 
terian, the  Reformed,  as  they  enter  will  leave  their  banners  on  the  outside.  We 
will  enter,  as  the  gates  shall  open,  only  as  disciples  of  Jesus  and  children  of  the 
one  blessed  Father." 

A  Thought  fob  Pabents. — It  is  poor  encouragement  to  toil  through  life  to 
amass  a  fortune  to  ruin  your  children.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  a  large  fortune 
is  the  greatest  curse  which  could  be  bequeathed  to  the  young  and  inexp(;rienced. 
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bt  gbosgb  holden  pike. 

As  another  example  of,  those  who,  in  their  early  days,  were  more  or 
less  unpromising,  we  introduce  the  very  familiar  name  of — 

Hr.  C.  H.  Spurgeon, 

who  has  himself  made  some  characteristio  confessions  on  this  very 
point.  When  the  renowned  preacher  was  a  little  boy,  living  with  his 
grandfather  in  Essez^  his  chief  predilections  were  for  the  exciting 
sports  of  the  hunting-field,  the  dogs,  the  riders  in  their  fine  coats,  and 
the  sound  of  the  horn  having  had  such  charms  for  his  childish  naturo 
that,  as  though  he  had  been  a  horse  himself,  he  would,  at  every 
opportunity,  start  off  across  the  fields  in  full  chase  of  the  fox. 
Whenever  he  was  questioned  as  to  the  profession  of  his  after  life,  he 
invariably  answered,  with  juvenile  eagerness,  '*  A  huntsman !  a  hunts- 
man!" If  it  were  true — which  it  is  not  in  the  sense  frequently 
quoted — ^that  the  child  is  &ther  of  the  man,  what  would  have  been  tho 
sequel  to  a  childhood  like  this  P 

In  one  of  his  lectures  Mr.  Spurgeon  himself  confesses  that  he  ''  always 
felt  a  natural  taste  for  that  sort  of  business ; "  and  once,  after  having 
executed  a  marketing  commission,  he  shook  the  contents  of  his  basket 
into  "  one  aWful  mess  "  by  racing  over  the  ploughed  land,  and  through 
hedges  and  ditches,  after  the  horses,  the  red  coats,  and  the  hounds. 

What  would  a  precise  judge  of  human  nature  have  prophesied  about 
such  a  sabject  becoming  a  successful  preacher  by  voice  and  the  printed 
page  to  the  English-speaking  world?  The  golden  talents,  which  God 
knew  to  be  laid  up  undeveloped  in  the  childish  nature,  would  not  be  per- 
ceived ;  but,  and  with  apparent  justice,  how  much  might  have  been  made 
of  the  romping  boy's  predilection  for  what  was  trifling,  or  even  baneful  t 
He  might  have  been  pronounced  unpromising  for  several  reasons.  It 
might  have  been  supposed  that  his  tendencies  were  worldly,  that  he  was 
more  partial  to  cruel  sports  than  useful  learning,  and  that,  therefore, 
attention  might  be  better  bestowed  on  more  promising  candidates  for  the 
world's  favours  and  the  Church's  work.  Suppose,  for  argument's  sake^ 
that  the  guardians  of  the  youthful  0.  H.  Spurgeon  had  acted  in 
accordance  with  such  a  judgment,  what  would  have  been  the  results  ? 
Humanly  speaking,  he  might  have  lost  his  way  in  life,  his  surpassing 
powers  might  have  been  diverted  into  a  worldly  channel. 

In  a  fallen  world  it  is  altogether  natural  for  boys  to  be  unpromising, 
and  the  main  object  of  the  Sunday  school  is  to  make  them  otherwise. 
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Mr.  SpargeoDy  as  a  boy,  was  doubtless  bright  with  intelligence ;  bnt 
the  promise  which  here  and  there  struck  a  more  than  usually  shrewd 
observer,  was  not  apparent  to  everyone.  Even  when  he  actually  left 
the  country  to  seitle  in  London,  numbers  who  knew  him  best  in  his 
native  county  professed  to  be  immeasurably  surprised  that  such  a 
boy — such  an  unpromising  one— should  be  guaranteed  a  stipend  of 
£150  a  year.  The  fact  is  that  we  are  too  much  accustomed  to  look  at 
people,  whether  young  or  otherwise,  through  the  magnifying  glasses  of 
our  own  prejudices.  Those  who  study  character  through  a  idndly  eye, 
however,  are  more  likely  to  judge  correctly,  and  they  certainly  exercise 
a  more  beneficent  influence.  Mr.  Spurgcon's  boyish  experience 
supplies  two  illustrations  in  proof  of  this. 

As  everybody  knows,  his  father  and  grandfather  were  both  preachers, 
and  as  Charles  Haddon  grew  up  to  show  a  capacity  for  addressing 
Sunday  scholars  and  cottage  meetings  there  would  naturally  spring  up 
a  hope  that  he  might  do  greater  things  in  after  days.  Among  the 
family  acquaintances  was  a  godly  dame  whose  sour  manner  of  looking 
at  things  had  not  been  conquered  by  a  regenerate  heart ;  and  she,  in 
consequence,  thought  the  bare  notion  of  such  a  boy's  becoming  a  pastor 
to  be  highly  ridiculous.  Being  as  conscientious  as  she  was  weak  in 
judgment,  she  endeavoured  to  dissuade  her  young  friend  from  assuming 
a.  profession  for  which  neither  nature  nor  grace  had  fitted  him.  Sup- 
pose this  old  lady's  well-meant  words  had  taken  effect,  as  they  might  have 
done,  what  would  have  been  the  injury  inflicted  on  God's  heritage  ? 
These  people  are  ever  abroad  to  nip  with  their  cold  fingers  the  tender 
bud  of  promise  in  the  young,  and  we  should  beware  of  acting  as  their 
abettors.  If  a  Bunyan  has  a  Pilgrim's  Progress  in  MS.  they  cry 
"  Don't  print  it ! "  If  God  has  raised  up  a  Spurgeon  they  would  have 
him  hide  his  talents  in  a  napkin. 

Contrast  with  this  the  treatment  the  youthful  Spurgeon  received 
when  a  child,  from  Mr.  Knill,  who  heard  him  read,  walked  with  him  in 
the  garden,  giving  a  little  praise  to  encourage  when  necessary,  and 
some  sterling  advice,  which  stimulated  the  young  nature  like  water 
going  to  the  roots  of  a  strong  growing  plant.  The  crabbed  old  lady 
would  probably  have  seen  nothing  to  commend  in  any  other  specimen 
^f  humanity  ;  but  to  a  genial  nature  like  Mr.  Knill,  every  boy  was 
{>romising  just  because  he  had  mental  and  moral  faculties  capable  of 
being  trained  for  highest  purposes. 


Best  School — Family  conversation  ought  to  be  the  school  of  learning  an<l 
good  breeding.  A  man  ought  to  make  his  masters  of  his  Mends,  seasoning  the 
'pleasures  of  converse  with  the  profit  of  instruction. 

Human  Life. — ^Hope  writes  the  poetry  of  the  boy,  but  memory  that  of  the 
man.  Man  looks  forward  with  smiles,  but  backw^ard  with  frighs.  Such  is  the 
wise  providence  of  God.  The  cup  of  life  is  sweetest  at  the  brim,  the  flavour  is 
impaired  as  we  drink  deeper,  and  the  dregs  are  made  bitter  that  we  may  not 
struggle  when  it  is  taken  from  our  lips. 


©Iraiijns^  tor  Ceacttrec. 

BELSHAZZAB. 
BELaHAZZAK  is  generally  snppoaad  to  be  the  grandson  of  Nebnohad- 
nezzar ;  and  the  qaeen  "  the  qneen  mother,  the  Nitooria  of  Herodotne  " 
and  the  wife  of  Evil-Merodach,  son  of  Nebnohadnezzar.  She  ironld  h» 
well  acqniunted  with  Daoiel.  It  was  the  castom  of  Eastern  kings  ab 
every  change  to  take  a  new  set  of  advisers.  Daniel  had  therefin^ 
prolmblf  remained  in  obscarity  since  the  death  of  NebachadneaBar. 

CAST  INTO  THE  DEN  OF  LIONS. 
This  is  a  new  kind  of  panishment  not  preTionaly  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture; and  that  it  first  occars  here  at  Babylon  ia  a  remarkable  Uct, 
showing  the  accnracy  of  the  saored  writers  in  their  references  to  the 
manners  and  nsagea  of  different  nations.  We  are  not  afrare  that  any 
ancient  writer  mentions  that  the  inhabitants  of  Babylon  were  in  the 
babit  of  throwing  offenders  to  be  devoured  by  lions  kept  in  dens  for 
the  purpose.  But  we  have  the  atill  more  oonclnsive  eridenoe  of  mona* 
menCs  brought  to  light  by  modern  travellors,  on  the  sites  not  only  of 
Babylon,  bat  of  Susa  aiso,  representing  lions  destroying  and  preying 
opon  human  beings.  We  will  not  go  so  far  as  the  anthor  of  an 
ingenions  little  work,  as  to  say  that  any  of  these  refer  to  the  transac- 
tions recorded  in  the  present  chapter,  being  satisSed  with  the  great 
certainty  with  which  they  demonatrate  the  point  we  have  mentioned. 
We  give  representations  of  two  of  the  more  remarkable  of  the  flgnrea 


to  which  we  refer.  The  first  was  found  at  Babylon,  near  the  great 
mass  of  min  which  is  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  tie  grand  western 
palace  alluded  to  in  a  note  on  oh.  iiL     It  represents  a  lion  atuidisg 
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over  the  body  of  a  proBtrate  tnan,  extended  on  a  pedestal  which 
meaanreB  nine  feet  in  length  by  three  in  breadth.  The  whole  is  from 
a  block  of  Btone  of  the  ingredient  and  teztare  of  granite,  the  scale 
coloBeal,  and  the  ecalptnre  in  a  ■very  barbarons  style.  The  head  has 
been  lately  knocked  oS';  but  when  Ur.  Bioh  eaw  it,  the  statue  was  io 
a  perfect  state,  &nd  he  remarks  that  "  the  month  had  a  circular  aper- 
tnre  into  which  a  man  might  introdnce  his  fist.  "  The  second  very 
cnriona  representation  is  ft«m  an  engraved  gem,  dng  from  the  mina 


of  Babylon  by  Captain  Mignan.  It  exhibits  a  man  standing  upon  two 
aphinzea  and  engaged  with  two  fierce  animals,  possibly  intended  for 
lions.  If  it  be  not  an  astronomical  representation,  it  might  seem  very 
probably  an  exhibition,  partly  symbolical,  of  some  snch  event  as  the 
present.  The  "  Fellow  of  several  learned  Societies,"  in  adverting  to 
this,  directs  attention  to  the  great  similarity  which  he  finds  between 
the  featnrea  and  dress  of  the  man,  and  those  of  the  captive  Jews  in 
Egypt,  in  thai  representation  which  we  have  copied,  from  the  sonrcea 
to  which  he  refers,  nnder  2  Chron.  sxxv.  On  comparing  them,  oon- 
siderable  resemblance  may  certainly  be  fonnd  about  the  head  and  its 
attire.  There  is  a  third  Bnbjeot  from  a  block  of  white  marble  foundnear 
the  tomb  of  Daniel  at  Sasa,  which  is  thus  described  by  Sir  R.  K.  Porter 
in  his  "  Travels"  (vol.  ii.  416)  : — "  It  does  not  exceed  ten  inches  in 
width  and  depth,  measures  twenty  in  length,  and  is  hollow  within,  as 
if  to  receive  aome  deposit,  Three  of  its  aides  are  out  in  baa-relief, 
two  of  them  with  similar  representations  of  a  man  apparently  naked, 
except  a  aaah  round  hia  waiat  and  a  sort  of  cap  on  bis  head.  Hia 
hands  are  bonnd  behind  him.     The  corner  of  the  atone  fiams  the  net^ 
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of  the  figure,  so  that  its  head  forms  one  of  its  ends.  Two  lions  in 
Bitting  postures  appear  on  either  side  at  the  top,  each  having  a  paw 
on  the  head  of  the  man."  These  are  certainly  satisfactory  illnstrations 
of  the  custom  in  question,  as  existing  at  Babylon  and  Susa,  and  others 
might  be  adduced  from  Babylonian  coins.  As  to  the  punishment  itself 
opinions  will  be  divided.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  Dr.  Paley  thought 
that  something  similar  would,  as  a  capital  punishment,  be  preferable  to 
public  executions,  which  he  considered  to  have  rather  a  hardening  than 
a  corrective  effect  upon  the  public  mind. — Dr.  Kitto. 

OFFERING  HIM  YINEGAR. 

On  a  careful  comparison  of  the  various  opinions,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  common  wine  of  the  soldiers,  which  was  weak  and  sour,  liko 
vinegar,  is  meant ;  that  a  mixture  of  this  and  myrrh  (Mark  xv.  23), 
making  a  stupefying  draught,  was,  according  to  custom,  offered  to  our 
Lord,  with  a  view  to  dull  the  pain,  and  that  therefore  He  would  not 
diink ;  that  gall  (Matt,  xxvii.  34)  is  a  word  for  any  kind  of  bitter 
drng,  including  myrrh,  which  this  evanglist  uses  in  reference  to  the 
prophecy  in  Psa.  Ixix.  21 ;  and  that  when  iinmixed  vinegar  was  given 
to  Christ  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  His  cry,  "  I  thirst,"  He  did 
take  it  in  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  (John  xix.  28). 

THE  DAEKNESS  AT  THE  CEUOIFIXION. 

This  was  not  owing  to  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  as  some  have  supposed, 
as  it  occurred  at  the  time  of  full  moon,  when  an  eclipse  is  impossible. 
Moreover,  the  darkness  continued  three  hours,  while  the  longest 
natural  obscuration  is  only  a  few  minutes,  **  Over  all  the  earth " 
(Luke  xxiii.  44),  is  the  same  as  "  over  all  the  land  "  in  Matt,  and  Mark. 
The  period  of  darkness  no  doubt  corresponded  with  the  endurance  of 
Christ's  mental  agony  and  desertion. 

NUMBERED  AND  WEIGHED. 

The  idea  of  a  judgment  and  being  numbered  and  weighed  was  well 
known  to  the  ancients.  Mr.  Wilkinson  describes  a  scene  represented  on 
the  walls  of  a  temple  in  ancient  Egypt.  "  Osiris  seated  on  his  throne 
awaits  the  arrival  of  those  souls  that  are  ushered  into  Amenti.  Thoth, 
the  god  of  letters,  arrives  in  the  presence  of  Osiris  bearing  in  his  hand 
a  tablet,  on  which  the  actions  of  the  deceased  are  noted  down,  while 
Horus  and  Aroesis  are  employed  in  weighing  the  good  deeds  of  the 
judged  against  the  ostrich  feather,  the  symbol  of  truth  and  justice.^ 


» 


NEBUCHADNEZZAR'S  INSANITY. 

The  figure  of  comparing  men  to  trees  (see  Daniel  iv.  26)  is  often 
iised  in  the  Bible.  Poets  also  often  use  it,  and  Homer  compares  Hector, 
when  he  fell,  to  a  great  oak  struck  down  by  a  thunderbolt.  Such 
attacks  of  insanity  are  very  common  now,  insane  persons  imagining 
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themselTea  all  kinds  of  animals ;  often  insisting  upon  acting  and  living 
like  them,  yet  throngh  all  their  insanity  often  retaining  their  identity, 
knowing  their  friends  and  answering  to  their  names.  Dr.  Mead  says, 
*'  All  the  cirenmstances  of  Nebachadnezzar's  case  agree  so  well  with 
an  hypochondriacal  madness,  that  to  mo  it  appears  evident  that  Neba- 
ofaadnezzar  was  seized  with  this  distemper,  and  nnder  its  inflaence 
ran  wild  into  the  fields  ;  and  that,  fancying  himself  transformed  into 
an  ox,  he  fed  on  grass  after  the  manner  of  cattle.*'  The  word  grass 
in  the  original  inclades  all  kinds  of  vegetable  food  nsed  by  man  or 
beast.  The  large  parks  around  the  palace  would  afford  abundant  room 
where  the  king  might  be  confined  and  allowed  to  indulge  himself  in 
his  madness.  The  king's  son,  Evil-Merodach,  probably  acted  as  regent 
till  the  king's  mind  was  restored.  At  first  there  appears  great  harsh- 
ness in  the  treatment  of  the  king ;  but  the  tr,ue  meaning  is,  his  insanity 
led  him  to  act  thus,  and  they  permitted  it  according  to  the  manner  of 
treating  the  insane,  even  in  modern  times.  The  expression  "  my  lords 
sought  onto  me,"  implies  he  was  not  forgotten  or  neglected. 

THE  CITY  OF  BIBYLON. 

"Tab  whole  city  we  are  told  formed  a  perfect  square,  each  side  of 
which  was  fifteen  miles  long,  making  a  circuit  of  sixty  miles,  and  an 
area  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  square  miles.  Its  walls  were, 
perhaps,  the  most  stupendous  work  that  ever  existed.  Constructed 
of  brick,  cemented  together  with  bitumen,  which  grows  hard  by  being 
exposed  to  the  air,  they  rose  to  a  height  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
feet,  and  were  eighty-seven  thick.  Twenty-five  magnificent  streets, 
running  in  parallel  lines,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide  and  fifteen 
miles  long,  traversed  the  city  from  north  to  south,  being  intersected  by 
twenty-five  others,  of  similar  dimensions,  from  west  to  east.  Thus 
there  were  fifty  superb  streets,  terminated  by  one  hundred  brazen 
gates.  The  great  river  Euphrates,  which  fiowed  through  the  city 
from  north  to  south,  was  likewise  enclosed  between  walls,  equal  in 
height  to  those  which  surrounded  the  city,  and  which  were  furnished 
with  immense  fiights  of  steps  leading  to  the  bed  of  the  rrver,  which 
was  usually  greatly  swollen  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  the  months 
of  July  and  August.  These  stairs  were  likewise  shut  in  by  high 
brazen  gates. 

''  But  that  which  excited  the  greatest  wonder  in  this  incomparable 
city  was  its  temples  of  the  god  Bel,  and  its  two  royal  palaces.  Thes& 
two  latter  edifices  alone  occupied  a  space  of  nearly  three  miles  square  ; 
but  what  was  most  admired  in  them  was  their  hanging  gardens. 
These  were  immense  parterres,  formed  on  vaulted  terraces,  four 
hundred  feet  square,  rising  one  above  the  other,  to  the  height  of  the 
walls.  The  terraces  were  built  of  stone,  and  covered  first  with  sheets 
of  lead,  then  with  a  layer  of  bitumen  and  reeds,  and  finally  with  a  thick 
coating  of  earth,  out  of  which  rose  clumps  of  different  kinds  of  trees 
of  immense  dimensions." 
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MARGINAL  AIDS. 
Expianatory.  Biographical^ 
Topographical^  Manners  ana 
Custom.  Anealctal  Itluttror 
■  iuM,  Black-board  JPIan,S[C. 
[Stud?  Oreen'8  **Kijag- 
dome  of  Israel  and  Judah  " 
for  the  xnornixig   lefsons 
this  moirth.] 

(G^OLDXir  Ikaob,  would 
be  of  wood  covered  with 
gold  (Isa.  zl.  19).  Some 
perhaps  plundered  from 
Jerusalem  (2  Kings  zxiv. 
11—16).  Its  height,  90 
feet  by  9,  would  include 
the  pedestal ;  probably  in 
hoooor  of  Bel  the  Baby- 
lonian god. 

MusicAX  Instbukbvts. 
—Comet,  Ac.  Consult 
Oxford  Teacher's  Bible. 

HoBBir.  —  "Originally 
meant  any  coyering  for 
the  legs,  not  stockings 
merely  as  now."  Bevised 
English  Bible  reads, 
"Coats,  tunics,  mantles." 

HOUBB  MADB  A.  DUVO- 

Hixx. — An  illustration  of 
minute  aoeuracy.  *'  The 
writer  must  haye  liyed  in 
Babylon.  The  houses  were 
of  ciay,  sunnlried  or  burnt. 
A  house  overthrown  be- 
came so  much  rubbish,  the 
sodden  rubbish  became  a 
dunghill." 

edication  of  image. 

ecree  of  king. 

ariog  to  say  "No." 

eath  in  view. 

eliverance  granted. 


ElBST     FUBHACB. 

—A  common  punishment 
among  the  Babylonians. 
"We  have  traces  of  its 
existence  two  thousand 
years  after.  Chardin,  a 
Persian  traveller,  says, 
"  In  the  year  1668,  when 
the  famine  was  rsging,  I 
saw  in  the  royal  residence 
in  Ispahan,  one  of  these 
evens  burning  to  terrify 
the  bakers  and  to  prevent 
their  taking  advantage  of 
the  ecarcity  to  increase 
their  gains.' 


June  6.— Morning. 

Shadrach,  Meshach  and  Abednego. 

BsADma,  Daniel  iii.l3 — 30.      (Joldbn  Text,  ver.  19, 
The  present  lesson  brings  before  us  Men  who  dared 
to  be  singular.    Some  aim  at  being  singultir  in  dress, 
manner,  &o. 

I. — The  Command  given. 
See  opening  verses  of  chapter,  also  13 — 15.  Bring 
out  temptations  to  compliance,  as,  e.g.: — The  demand 
was  made  by  a  King,  one  to  whom  they  owed  their 
position.  The  act  required  only  an  outward  one, 
"  You  need  not  mean  anything  by  it."  Only  asked  to^ 
bow  down  once.  Meet  the  **  only  once  *'  with  **  Never 
once."  The  mqfority  are  against  you.  The  love  of 
life. 

II. — The  Decision  announced. 
Ver.  16 — 18.  Promptly,  No  parleying  with  the 
tempter.  "  The  city  that  parleys  is  half  gotten.*'  Illus- 
trate: Eve.  "Ifyou  would  not  be  foiled  by  temp- 
tation  do  not  enter  into  a  dispute  with  the  tempter." 
The  King  understood  their  NO  to  mean  NO.  Some  are 
uttered  so  hesitatingly  that  they  sound  more  like  Yes. 
With  a  full  knowledge  of  the  results  of  refusal.  They 
could  leave  consequences  with  God. 

III.— The  Punishment  inflicted. 
Ver.  19 — 23.  Avery  terrible  one.  Read  Jer.  xxix.  22.. 
Illustrate:  The  Smithfield  Martyrs.  Speedily  executed. 
Note  effect  of  fire  on  the  executioners. 

IV,— The  Deliverance  granted. 

Ver.  24 — 30.  Its  source.  He  whom  the  King  called 
"a  son  of  the  gods  "  we  know  to  be  "the  Son  of 
God."  Fulfilling  Isa.  xliii.  1,  2.  The  presence 
of  "the  angel  of  His  presence"  (Isa.  Ixiii. ,9) 
" quenched, "  &c.  (Heb.  xi.  34).  Its  miraculous 
character.  Effect  on  the  King.  Thus  they  glorified  God 
in  the  fire. 

Conclusion.  Never  "follow,"  &c.  (Exod.  xxiii.  2). 
Dare  to  stand  alone.  You  will  find  you  are  not  alone 
(John  xvi.  82].  God's  command  always  stands  first 
(Acts  V.  29).  Confess  Jesus  and  He  will  confess  you 
(Matt.  X.  32).  Never  lose  f wth  in  God  (Job.  xiii.  15). 
Deliverance  will  come  sooner  or  later  (2  Tim.  iv.  17» 
18).    The  fiery  way  the  quick  way  to  glory. 

"W.  H.  Whitbbead. 
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for  fupposing  CalTaiy^  a 
mount  u  that  an  exeeation 
would  be  arranged  in  lome 
eonipicuouB  place. 

Cast  Lots. — John  (see 
ohap.  xix.  23,  24)  pointo 
out  that  the  lot  was  oast 
oottoeming  the  seamless 
coat,  which  the  soldiers 
desired  to  haye  unbroken. 

BuLSSS. — Cluef  priests, 
scribes  and  elders. 

YiHEOAB.— Sour  wine. 

Sixth  HouR.^TweWe 
o'clock.  The  supernatural 
darkness  not  an  eclipse, 
could  not  be.  Moon  all 
time  of  Passover  full,  and 
opposite  the  sun. 

Veil.  ^  Gorgeous  veil 
before  the  holy  of  holies. 
An  emblem  that  by  the 
death  of  Christ  the  way  to 
God  was  opened. 

Cysbnb. — A  city  in  the 
northern  part  of  Afirioa. 

It  is  said  if  the  sinner 
looks  to  the  dark  waters 
of  his  sins  surging  round 
him,  he  will  begin  to  des- 
pair. He  must  look  up- 
waord  to  Obrist,  who  has 
been  "lifted  up"  to  give 
salvation. 


CHRISTS 


ersecutors, 

Mocked,  &c. 

rayer, 

Father,  forgive. 

romisei 

If  I  be  Ufted,  &o 


Before  Louis  XII.  King 
of  France  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  he  had  numerous 
enemies,  but  when  he  be- 
came kmg^  he  put  a  black 
cross  agamst  the  names 
of  his  persecutors  to  re- 
mind him  of  the  cross  and 
example  of  Christ, 


June  6.— Aftemoon. 

The  Saviour  Lifted  Up. 

READma,  Zuke  xxiii.  32 — 46.        Goldeh  Text, 

John  xii.  32. 

^  To  obtain  a  clear  and  consistent  account  of  all  the 
circumstaDces  attendant  upon  onr  Lord's  crucifixion, 
compare  all  the  accounts  ra  this  part  of  Christ's  his- 
tory.  Note  specially  here  the  matters  mentioned  by 
Luke  which  others  omit,  s.  f, 

I.— Christ's  Prayer  for  His  Knemles. 

Great  thing  for  which  Christ  died — ^to  obtain  for  ns, 
for  all,  eyan  the  yilest,  forgiveness  of  sin  (Isa.  liii. 
12). 

Learn  firom  Christ's  prayer  (yer.  34)  (1)  His  infinite 
kindness.  (2)  Forgiveness  for  the  greatest  sinners. 
(3)  Our  duty  even  to  those  who  injure  us.  (4)  That 
although  ignorance  (when  we  might  know)  is  no 
excuse  for  sin,  knowledge  greatly  aggravates  it. 


II.— The   Conversion    of    the  Thief 

the  Cross. 


on 


Who  discovered  faith  in  Christ,  and  repentance 
towards  God,  and  humility  in  prayer. 

Observe  (1)  What  true  repentance  does.  It  leads  to 
acknowledge  the  justice  of  our  condemnation.  The 
thief  sees  tike  glory  of  Christ,  and  prays  to  Him. 

(2)  The  compoMum  of  Christ,  As  soon  as  the 
malefactor  prayed  he  was  heard. 

(3)  The  reality  of  a  future  state.  Both  Christ  and 
the  thief  were  dying,  yet  Christ  promised  him  happi- 
ness after  death. 

(4)  The  immediate  happiness  of  the  penitent  whom 
Christ  pardons, 

III. —Christ's  Promise. 

Golden  Text.  "Work  out  there  would  be  no  miracle  ; 
the  effect  would  come  through  the  truths  of  the  Gospel, 
and  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  When  he  had 
seen  how  Christ  endured  the  cross,  a  Boman  was 
brought  to  love  him, — ^and  soon  after,  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  Peter's  accounts  of  Christ's  love,  as  shown 
in  His  sufferings  and  death,  was  the  means  of  tuning 
three  thousand  to  love  Him  too. 

Note  the  effects  of  preachinz  a  crucified  Savionr 
throughout  the  world — turning  fiercest  natures  to  that 
which  is  gentle  and  loving. 

Impress:  There  are  still  persecutors.  Follow  Christ's 
example,  and  pray  for  them.  Slowly  but  surely  all  men 
are  being  drawn  to  Christ, 

H.  H. 
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NsBrCHASSXZZA.B'8 

Inbanitt.— The   form   it 

took    known    as    Lycan- 

thropy.    "  A    melancholy 

madness    in    which    the 

sufferer  imagineB  that  he 

is  some  animal;    it  may 

be  a  wolf,  a  dog,  a  lion^  a 

cat,  an  oz,  or  some  other. 

In  Padua  (a.d.  1541),  a 
husbandman  imagined 
himself  a  wolf,  attacked, 
and  even  killed  several 
people  in  the  fields.  When 
taken  he  persisted  that  he 
was  a  MoMJ'—Boljohns, 

His  Sestobatiok  to 
BsAsoir. — ^When  he  lifted 
up  his  eyes  (verse  34), 
whence  the  voice  had  come 
at  the  beg^inning  of  the 
visitation.  "  Sudden  men- 
tal derangement  often  has 
the  effect  of  annihilating 
the  whole  interval,  so  that 
when  reason  returns  the 
patient  remembers  only 
the  event  that  inmiediately 
preceded  his  insanity." 


ITEBUCHADNEZZAK'S 
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unishment  foretold 
roved  to  be  true, 
eviewing  his  work 
evelation  from  heaven, 
n  hour  of  boasting 
nstant  insanity, 
wells  with  beasts, 
eliverance  granted. 
ztoUing  God. 
xperience  related. 


PsiDE. — ^When  flowers 
are  full  of  heaven  -  de- 
scended dews,  they  always 
hang  their  heads ;  but  men 
hold  theirs  the  higher  the 
more  they  receive,  getting 

groud  as  they  get  fulL — 
eecher^ 

Whbk  a  man's  pride  is 
thoroughly  subdued  it  is 
like  the  sidM  of  Mount 
Etna.  It  was  terrible 
while  the  eruption  lasted 
and  the  lava  flowed ;  but 
when  that  is  past,  and  the 
lava  is  turned  into  soil,  it 
grows  vineyards  and  olive 
trees  up  to  the  very  top. 
'—Beech«r, 


June  12.— Morning. 

Nebuchadnezzar's  Pride. 

Keadino,  Daniel  iv.  28 — 37.        Golden  Text, 

Prov.  xvi.  18. 

Our  lesson  ahout  a  man  who  walked    in   pride 
(ver.  37).     The  story  of  the  fall  which  came  of  the 
walking  is  given  by  himself,  given  for  our  admonition. 
I.— The  Cause  of  the  Fall. 

Yer.  30.  Pride  takes  many  forms.  Nebuchadnez- 
zar prided  himself  in  what  he  had  accomplished.  One 
of  the  Caesars  said  of  Eome,  "  I  found  it  brick,  but  I 
left  it  marble."  Nebuchadnezzar  had  made  Babylon 
a  great  city.  The  power  hy  which  he  had  accomplished 
it.  Looked  out  of  himself,  to  see  what  he  had  done 
within  himself  to  discover  the  secret,  given  in  one 
letter  "I."  Pride's  motto  is,  "Great  I  and  little 
you."  Show  that  he  ought  to  have  looked  higher  up. 
From  himself,  the  builder  of  Babylon,  to  the  One  who 
had  "  built  all  things."  Further  hack.  His  mighty 
power  had  an  Almighty  source.  Eead  1  Cor.  iv.  7 ; 
Jer.  ix.  23,  24 ;  Psa.  cxv.  1. 

II.— The  Time  of  the  Fall. 

A  time  of  forgetfulneae.  Forgot  what  had  taken 
place  twelve  months  before  (ver.  18  with  20 — 27). 
Prone  to  forget  warnings,  especially  if  delay  in  execu- 
tion (Ecc.  viii.  11).  Reason  for  delay  (Rom.  ii.  4); 
Time  of  5oa«^i«^.  **The  proud  word  in  the  King's 
mouth,  the  powerful  word  comes  from  heaven."  Just 
what  might  have  been  expected,  Eead  Provi  xi.  2 ; 
xvi.  18  ;  xviii.  12.  Compare  Eich  fool  (Luke  xii. 
19—20).     Herod  (Acts  xii,  23). 

III.— The  Depth  of  the  Fall. 

Fell  down  very  low  (Prov.  xxix.  23).  Thought  him- 
self a  mighty  man  sitting  on  a  very  high  seat; 
was  put  down  to  a  very  low  one  (Lake  i. 
52).  In  a  moment,  "  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,"  the 
thin  wall  between  sanity  and  madness  gave  way. 
How  low?  (Ver.  32—33.)  What  a  sight!  "Is  this 
the  man?"  &c.  (Isa.  xiv.  16). 

IV.— The  Rise  after  the  Fall. 

Whtn  he  rose  (ver.  34).  What  he  did  after  he  rose 
(ver.  35 — 37).  Let  us  hope  thoroughly  cured  of  pride. 
Very  hard  to  cure.  It  is  **  the  under  garment  we 
put  on  first  and  put  off  last. " 

Lessons. — Be  thankful  for  reason.    All  we  have 

we    owe  to  God.      Those  who  walk    in  '* humility" 

He  is  able  to  "  exalt," 

"W.  H.  Whitbreaj). 
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Smmaus. — ^A  rmaU  Til- 
lage nitber  more  than  7 
miles  N.W.  of  Jemialem. 
The  site  ii  not  positiyely 
known. 

Dbiw  Niab.— Mark 
■ays  **He  appeared  in 
another  form  "(ii.u  k  xyI. 
12).  To  Mary  he  had 
seemed  to  be  toe  gardener, 
now  perhaps  he  appeared 
in  the  garb  of  an  ordinary 
traveller. 

Etbs  HoLDBir,  fte. — 
Pardy  because  they  were 
not  expecting  Him ;  but 
most  likely  by  a  super- 
natural power.  Howoftm 
unbeUafhide$  Jesu»  from 
those  toho  seek  Mim  now, 

Clbopab.  —  Generally 
supposed  to  be  one  with 
AJpbeufl,  father  of  James- 
the-les«  and  Judas.  Some 
think  the  other  diaoiple 
was  Peter,  but  this  is  im- 
probable. Perhaps  one  of 
the  seventy. 

A  STBAirGBB.  —  Some 
read  "  Art  Thou  the  only 
stranger  sojourning  in 
Jerusalem  who  is  unac- 
quainted with  the  things," 
&o. 

Is  Sissv.— "How  true 
it  is  that  *  If  Christ  be  not 
risen,  then  is  your  faith 
vain  '  (1  Cor.  xr.  14).  Let 
us  therefore  be  very  thank- 
ful that  such  convincing 
proof  was  given  of  His  re- 
surrection, demonstrated 
by  such  infallible  tokens, 
and  repeated  appear- 
ances."—Do<WW<igr<p. 
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WALK    TO 
vening  walk, 
oumful  talk, 
ade  glad, 
biding  friend, 
nbelief  gone, 
acred  joy. 


beautifully    11- 
by      Cowper*s 


Lesson 
Instrated 
poem— 

**  It  happened  on  a  solemn 
eventide.^' (See  also  p.  204.)   | 


June  13. ~  Afternoon. 

The  Walk  to  Emmaus. 

Reading,  Zuks  xziv.  18 — 35.    Golden  Text,  yer.  32. 

L— The  Two  Disciples. 

Bound  together  by  sympathy ;  common  soitow  ; 
picture  those  dark  days  in  Jerusalem ;  days  of  triumph 
to  Christ's  enemies,  but  what  sorrow  to  His  little 
band  of  followers !  Like  sad  dream,  judgment, 
sufferings,  death ;  now  loneliness  and  perplexity. 

II.— The  Sad  WalX. 

Sabbath  evening.  How  wesrily  they  wend  their 
way  ^dth  downcast  eyes.  Their  Ijord  dead.  Hopes 
disappointed ;  third  day  almost  gono ;  prospect  of 
seeing  him  again  very  dim.  True  they  had  heard 
some  reports  breathing  of  hope,  but  could  they  be 
true  P  Alas  !  was  it  not  all  a  mistake  ?  Mad  not  He 
deceived  them  ?  He,  whom  they  had  loved  and  trusted  I 

III. — ^The  Mysterious  Stranger. 
Who  is  this  intruder  P  How  tenderly  he  deals  with 
them,  winning  their  confidence,  then  chiding  their 
unbelief  and  explaining  away  their  doubts.  How 
wise  he  seemed,  **  speaking  with  authority.''  If  there 
were  any  comfort  He  could  give  it.  They  cannot  let 
their  new  Friend  go.  He  has  revived  their  hopes,  and 
He  becomes  a  "  gracious,  willing  guest." 

lY. — The  Joyful  Recognition  and  Return 

to  Jerusalem. 

Follow  them  into  the  humble  dwelling ;  see  them 
at  their  evening  meal ;  simple,  but  0  how  blessed  ! 
The  voice,  uplifted  hands  and  eyes  are  His,  their 
Lord's  !  Did  He  not  open  their  eyes  to  know  Him, 
as  He  had  opened  their  hearts  to  receive  His  word? 

Now  He  is  gone,  but  they  are  no  longer  sad.  With 
eager  haste,  forgetting  their  weariness,  the  darkness, 
the  distance,  they  carry  back  to  Jerusalem  the 
joyful  tidings — The  Lord  is  JRisen, 

Lessons — 1st.  Jesus,  the  best  bond  of  sympathy  and 
friendship.  2nd.  Jestu,  the  best  siAject  for  eonversa^ 
turn.  3rd.  Jesus  will  *'  abide  with  ««,"  and  open  our 
eyes,  if  we  will  ask  Him.  4th.  If  we  know  Jesus,  let 
us  make  haste  to  tell  others  the  story  of  Mis  love, 

A.  R. 
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S1.01ULBOE. — li'rom  the 
Latin,  §aeer,  sacred,  U^o, 
to  gatheor^-the  crime  of 
violatini^  ncred  thinn^s,  ap. 
propriating  sacred  thingaw 
to  common  uses;  word  only 
occurs  once  in  the  Bible 
(Bom.  ii  22). 

Thb  Thibd  Bulbs. 
Why  not  second,  next  to 
the  throne,  as  Joseph 
(Gren.  zli.  40 ;  comp.  Dan. 
ii.  48 ;  vi.  8)  P  The  dis- 
covery of  a  cylinder  in 
lower  Babylon  some  years 
back  answers  the  question 
and  confirms  the  truth  of 
Scripture.  Nabonadius,the 
last  king  of  Babylon, 
admitted  his  eldest  son, 
Belshassar,  to  a  share  in 
the  government.  The 
father  was  absent  at  the 
time  of  the  capture — ^his 
son  had  command  within 
the  city, 

NBBirCHl.DBBZZAB  THT 

Fathbb.  —  Balsha»ar  in 
all  probability  |[randson 
on  his  mother^  side. 

Ib  that  bight. — One 
of  the  most  terrible  of  the 
night  scenes  of  the  Bible. 
Comp.Ezod.  xii.  29,  80; 
Xsai.  xxxvii.  36.  It  wss 
the  night  of 


easting. 


ear. 


althfal  speaking, 
all  of  Babylon. 
ulfLlment.    * 


WbiOHBD         IB        THE 

Balabces.  ^  The  Egyp- 
tians taught  that  the 
deeds  of  tiie  dead  wore 
solemnly  weighed  in 
balances,  and  jud^ent 
pronounced  accordingly. 
Such  judgment  scenes  are 
to  be  seen  often  repre- 
sented in  their  paintings. 
In  one  picture  the  good 
deeds  of  the  judged  are 
weighed  against  an  ostrich 
feather,  toe  symbol  of 
truth  and  justice,  (See  p. 
2Sl).—BobJohn8, 


June  19.— Morning. 

Belshazzar's  Sacrilege. 

Beading,  Daniel  v.  13—31.     Golden  Text,  ver.  27. 

In  our  present  lesson  we  have  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
house  of  feasting,  suddenly  turned  into  the  house  of 
mourning  (Amos  viii.  10). 

I.— Sacrilege  at  the  Feast. 

Ter.  23.  By  whom  committed.  BeUhazzar  (name 
means,  prince  whom  Belshazzar  favours,  its  worthless- 
ness  soon  to  be  seen) —  a  great  king,  at  a  great  feast, 
given  to  a  great  number  of  great  people.  A  scene  of 
great  revelry.  The  form  it  took.  When  the  revelry 
at  its  height,  commands,  &c.  (ver.  1,  comp.  oh.  i.  2). 
Employs  vessels  used  for  service  of  the  true  God  to 
praise  the  idol  gods. 

II.— Sudden  alarm  at  the  Feast. 

Its  cause,  aomethinff  he  saw  (verses  5, 24) ;  (a).  When  ? 
"  Same  hour  "  (or  *  *  moment ").  What  God  can  do  in 
a  moment,  (b).  What?  Strange  writing,  "probably 
the  most  ancient  Hebrew  characters —  in  which  God's 
own  finger  had  traced  the  law  on  mount  Sinai." 
(c).  Where  ?  The  candlestick,  taken  most  likely  from 
the  temple.  Something  he  felt  (verse  6).  The  hand 
which  wrote  on  the  wall  knocked  at  the  door  of  con- 
science, a  knock  causing  alarm.  Cump.  Felix  (Acta 
xxiv.  26). 

III.— Solemn  ivords  spoken  at  the  Feast. 

By  whom  (verses  13—16)?  Daniel  now  an  old  man, 
about  80,  his  hoary  head  **  a  crown  of  glory  "  (Prov. 
xvi.  31) ;  still  found  in  the  way  chosen  in  early  life, 
"the  way  of  righteousness."  WTiat  they  were  (verses 
17—23).  Not  flattering  but  faithful.  Tells  him  of 
something  he  knew,  but  never  acted  upon,  a  knowledge 
which  always  increases  sorrow. 

lY.— Sentence  pronounced  at  the  Feast. 

Ver.  16—28.  Coneeming  hU  kingdom.  Its  ter- 
mination— ^what  a  terrible  finish!  To  whom  to  be 
given-  Concerning  himself  Weighed.  In  whose 
balance?  God's,  who  weighs  '*  actions  **  (1  Sam.  ii. 
3).  *'  The  Spirit's "  (Prov.  xvi  2),  always  using  a 
juat  weight.    With  what  result  ? 

v.— Sad  End  of  the  Feast. 

Ver.  30.  Explain  what  CypiA  was  doing  while  the 
feast  was  going  on ;  the  feasting  time  his  busy  time. 
Point  to  prophecies  fulfilled  (Isa.  xxi.  4  ;  xlvii.  9,  11, 
27,  28;  xlv.  1;  Jer.  Ii.  31,  39,  67). 

From  Belshazzar's  last  night,  turn,  in  thought,  to  the 
world's  last  day ;  wiU  come  in  fulfilment  of  prediction, 
suddenly ;  will  be  a  day  of  weighing.  How  shall  we 
be  employed  ?    Shall  we  be  found  wanting  f 

W.  H.  WiimmEAD. 
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Fba.01.  —  ThU  ii  tiM 
nnul  Mlutation  in  theEatt 
to  thif  d$j. 

MxA.T.~Not  flMh,  bat 
anything  to  eat. 

HovBTCOMB.  —  Honey 
abounded  in  Palestine,  and 
was  a  Terr  common  article 
of  food.  Sees  lived  in  eaves 
of  the  rocks,  in  the  boUows 
of  trees,  ana  were  also  kept 
as  with  us. 

Law,  Pbophbts,  i.vd 
FsAiiXS.— The  Old  Testa- 
ment Scriptures  were  di- 
vided into  these  three  parts 
among  the  Jews.  The  Law 
was  the  five  books  of  Moses; 
the  Prophets  included 
Joshua,  Bttth,  Judges, 
Samuel,  Kings,  and  the 
Prophets  except  Daniel; 
and  the  Psalms,  including 
all  the  rest  of  the  canonioiu 
books. — Jaeohua* 

Pbomisb. — ^The  promise 
which  the  Father  had  made 
to  them  through  the  Saviour 
(See  Matthew  x.  19  ;  John 
xiv.  16,  17,  26.  Compare 
Joel  u.  28  with  Acta  ill  16 
—21.) 

Bbthast. — On  the  east- 
em  declivity  of  the  Mount 
ef  Olives.  A  favoured 
place.  The  abode  of  Mar- 
tha, Mary,  and  Lasarus. 


The  Saviour's  Last 


o 

R 

D 

S 


hy  are  ye  troubled  P 
bserve  My  hands,  &c. 
emiasion  of  sins  to  be 
eclared  in  Jerusalem, 
pirit  promised. 


Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world. 


Last  wosds  ov  thb 
Good  and  Gbbat. — 
"  Live  in  Christ,  and  the 
flesh  need  not  fear  death." 
{Knox.)—"  The  best  of  all 
is,  God  is  with  us."  {J, 
Wesley.) — "I  have  peace." 
{Baxter,)—**  I  know  that 
it  will  be  well  with  me." 
{John  Vlavel.)  ^w  Death 
Sajfings,  Bat^t  Oyclo. 


June   19.— Afternoon. 

The  Saviour's  Last  Words. 

Rbading,  XM^tf  xxiy.  36 — 53.      Golden  Tbxt, 
Afa^.  xxviii.  20. 

Gain  attention  by  narrating  some  of  the  last  words 
of  the  **  good  and  great  men"  (marginal  aids) ;  then 
picture  the  assembled  disciples ;  sudden  appearance 
of  Christ ;  His  salutation — Peace  be  unto  you  ;  dis- 
ciples, fright  and  supposition.  Askfor  the  topic  of 
the  lesson,  and  show  that  the  Saviour's  last  words 
were — 

L — Reproving. 

Yer.  38.^  Tell  of  other  occasions  when  the  weakness 
of  the  disciples*  faith  had  brought  them  under  Jesus' 
reproach.     Christ  knows  what  is  in  man,   (John  ii.  25.) 

II. — Convincing. 

Yer.  39 — (3.  Behold  My  hands.  An  appeal  to  the 
sight ;  here  are  the  prints  of  the  wounds,  &c.  Handle 
me.  An  appeal  to  the  touch  ;  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh 
and  bones.  Did  eat.  Proof  that  their  apprehensions 
were  groundless. 

III.— Scriptural. 

Yer.  44 — 46.  Law,  Prophets,  and  Psalms,  all 
pointed  to  Jesus,  His  sufferings  and  resurrection  (Bible 
marginal  references).  Disciples  only  had  prophecy  to 
trust  in  ;  we  have  its  fulfilment.  Search  the  Scrip- 
tures, &c. 

IVl— GomnoLanding. 

Yer.  47 — 48.  "Were  to  bear  witness  to,  and  make 
known,  the  Gospel.  Commence  where  their  message 
would  be  best  understood.  People  of  Jerusalem  had 
hated,  persecuted,  and  crucifi.ed  Christ ;  the  disciples 
were  to  tell  of  His  pardoning  love.  He  suffered,  the 
Just  for  the  unjust^  that  even  the  guilty  might  approach 
to  God.  JesQs'  love  surpasses  all  understanding. 
Salvation  for  the  vilest  sinner, 

v.— Promising. 

Yer.  49.  TeU  of  Day  of  Pentecost.  Strengthened 
by  Golden  Text,  Lot  lam  with,  ^e.,  they  carried 
out  the  Saviour's  instructions.  Gospel  for  Oentiles 
as  well  as  Jews.  No  land  too  remote,  no  people  too 
deeply  sunk  in  wretchedness  and  crime.  Who  can 
number  the  multitude  who  have  receiyed  the  Gospel 
Truth  and  enjoyed  its  blessings? 

Command  still  stands.  What  are  we  doing  to  help 
or  hinder  the  progress  of  God's  work  7  Cannot  all  be 
Foreign  Missionaries.  Can  cheerfully  give  a  trifle  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  those  who  leave  home  and  country 
to  preach  the  good  news  to  the  heathen.  Can  specie 
a  word  for  Jesus  to  those  whom  we  know  do  not  love 
Him. 

Oh  !  tell  of  His  might. 

Oh  1  sing  of  His  love.         J.  L.  Xtb. 
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Dbh     ov    Lioks.  —  A 
tntyeUer  tells  of  a  lions* 
den  in    Fes  in  Morocco, 
into    which    Jews      anil 
State  prisoners  were  often 
thrown*    **  A  large  quad- 
rangular    hole     in     the 
ground,  divided  hj  a  parti- 
tion  into   two   chambers. 
This  partition  has  a  door, 
which  can  be  opened  and 
shut    from    aboTC.     The 
keepers  of  the  lions  throw 
food  into  the  one  division, 
and   so    entice  the   lions 
thither,  then  they  shut  the 
door  from  aboye  and  clean 
the  other   diyiaion.     The 
whole  is  under    the  open 
akj,    only   encircled  with 
a       wall,      over      which 
people  can  look  down  and 
in.    The  Sultan  sometimes 
has  cast  men  in."   Perhaps 
the  stone  may  have  been 
placed   before   the    usual 
entrance  of  the  keepers. — 
Mobjohns,  (SeealBop.229.) 

Belief  ov  Dasius  in 
God. —  The  Medes  and 
Persians  were  not  idol 
worshippers  like  the  Baby- 
lonians, but  recognised  one 
God  livine  and  supreme. 
Comp«  wiu  ver,  26,  diap. 
ii .  29.— i)r.6?r«e»: 


ecree  made. 

.^aily  oastom  oontinned. 

otioe  of  disobedience  given. 

n  the  den  of  lions. 

arly  morning  visitor. 

ord  the  deliverer. 


CousAOB.  —  The  ser- 
Tants  of  the  Lord  should  be 
as  bold  for  their  Master  as 
the  devil's  servante  are 
for  theirs,  {flounten  of 
WartoicTc.)  —  Staad  but 
your  ground,  your  ghostly 
foes  will  fly.  Hell  trembles 
at  a  heaven-directed  eye. 
^{Bishop  Ken,)  Courage 
meunteth  with  occasion. 


June  26.'-Moming. 

Daniel's  Courage. 

Reading,  Dan,  vi.  10 — 23.      Golden  Text, 

Matt,  z.  32. 

A  lion  story.  Give,  in  opening,  Bible  references  to 
lions  (1  Sam.  xvii  34,  35  ;  Prov.  xxii.  13,  &c.). 
Tell  of  Christian  on  Hill  Difficulty;  Dr.  Livingstone. 
Story  in  lesson  shows  Daniel's  courage. 

I. — Courage  Tested. 

The  writing  signed  (ver.  10).  What  writing  P  (vers, 
4—9).  Bring  out.  The  authors  of  the  teit.  Men  in 
high  position,  but  below  Daniel  By  what  prompted  P 
Envy  "hates  that  excellence  it  cannot  reach.**  Read 
ProY.  xzvii.  4;  Eccles.  ir.  4;  Gen.  xxxvii.  11; 
1  Sam.  xviii.  8,  9,  29.  The  design  of  the  teat.  To 
find  a  fault.  Looked  which  wayP  *'If  they  could 
but  have  found  the  molehill  of  a  mistake  they  would 
soon  have  made  it  a  mountain" — Henry,  Search 
unsuccessful — such  the  testimony  of  an  enemy.  Had 
to  look  another  way.  "Which  way  P  *  *  Law  of  his 
God."  That  law  which  was  in  his  heart  (Psa.  xxxvii. 
3  l)r  keeping  his  steps  from  sliding  into  dishonest  paths, 
&c.  Enemies  felt  sure  of  the  issue — ^that  he  would 
not  slide  into  path  of  denying  God. 

IL— Courage  Maintained. 

Ver.  10.  Daniel  knew,  &c.  Did  he  falter?  Note 
what  he  did  aforetime.  Vitkyet  the  secret  of  his 
courage.  Observe  {a)  Posture  of  Prayer  (Luke  xxii, 
41 ;  Eph.  iii.  14).  {b)  Direction,  (c)  Nature,  "  gave 
thanks."  {d)  Time.  Notwithstanding  he  had  so 
much  to  do,  no  slurring  over  daQy  duties  to  get 
time  for  prayer,  but  doing  them  thoroughly  and  yet 
finding  time  for  prayer.  The  Broken  Buckle  {Bib, 
Treae.i  vol.  iii.  p.  157).  Just  as  he  had  done  aforetime. 
Could  have  prayed  without  anyone  seeing  him:  but 
that  not  as,  &c.  Aforetime — ^from  a  very  early  time 
— ^not  likt'ly  to  alter  now. — Polyearp,  *  *  Eighty  and 
six  years  have  I  served  Him,  snd  He  has  done  me 
no  wrong.  How  then  shall  I  curse  my  King  and 
my  Saviour?" 

III. — Courage  Re^nrarded. 

Notwithstanding  efforts  of  the  king  (vers.  11 — 15) 
east  into  the  den.  The  shout  '*  The  Christians  to  the 
lions  "  otten  heard  in  Rome.  With  what  prospect  (ver. 
16).  But  preserved  in  the  den.  How  ?  (ver.  22). 
Think  of  strange  places  on  earth  visited  by  angels 
from  heaven.  Delivered  from  the  den,  "  Because/^ 
&c.   (ver  23 ;  Heb.  xi.  33). 

The  full  rewai  d  of  courage  in  service  of  God  will 
be  openly  given  by  Jesus  before  His  Father  (Matt. 
z.  S2 ;  Hev.  ii.  10).     Shall  we  receive  it  P 

"W.  H.  Whitbrbad. 
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Thi  Fox  (Luke  ix.  68). 
— SomaUmeB  th«  jaelud  is 
meant  hj  this  term;  but 
the  ibx  is  diatinctly  alladed 
to  in  thia  poaMf  e.  He  ii 
eonaidered  in  the  East 
na  the  type  of  cunning, 
but  the  Eaatem  talea  told 
of  him  invariablj  repreaent 
him  aa  finally  out-witted  in 
ffpite  of  allhiiwilea.  The 
Weatem  talea  alwaya  make 
him  out  to  be  aucxwaafuL 

Chbibt  livixd  vr, — 
The  aetting  up  of  the  oroaa 
upon  the  place  of  execution, 
regularly  outside  the  gate 
of  the  camp  or  city,  ordina- 
rily upon  a  hill  or  eminence 
Tiaible  from  afar,  took  place 
according  to-  the  earlier 
practice  at  executiona  be- 
forehand, BO  that  the  oroaa, 
with  or  without  thetrana- 
▼erse  beam,  waa  already 
atanding  there  when  the 
victim  arriyed :  but  in  later 
timea  thia  waa  done  only 
immediately  before  the 
execution.  The  cioaa  only 
had  any  conaiderable  height 
in  the  case  of  transgiesaors 
of  rank.  Our  Lord'a  cross 
was  a  low  one,  so  that  His 
mouth  waa  easily  reached 
by  the  soldier  holding  a 
reed. 


Christ  as  a  Teacher  and 
gracious  influence  is  set 
Defore  us  in  the  quarter's 
lessons,  and  this  will  go 
into  the  word 

DR/VW. 
Christ  can  draw  to  Himself 

the 
D  eepairingjto  cheer  them. 
R  ebellious,  to  subdue  them. 
A  |fflLcted,  to  comfort  them. 
Wiiilincr.  to  gave  them. 


J 


June  26. -A  ft  or  noon. 

Review  of  the  Quarterns  Lessons. 

In  reviewing  a  selection  of  teachings  and  inddents 
from  the  life  of  our  Lord,  the  teachers  are  at  some 
diaad vantage,  because  they  do  not  know  on  what  prin- 
ciple the  selection  has  been  made.  In  this  set  of 
lessons  we  have  to  classify  under  four  heads,  the 
general  subject  being — the  teaehingt  of  the  Lord  Jews. 

Taking  out  first  all  the  parables  of  the  quarter,  it 
will  be  seen  that  they  all  will  go  under  the  heading— 

I. — Lost  and  Found. 

1.  A  lost  sufferer  found  by  a  stranger. 

2.  Lost  money  found  by  the  sweeper. 

3.  A  lost  sheep  found  by  the  shepherd. 

4.  A  lost  child  found  by  a  Either. 

5.  A  lost  beggar  found  by  the  angels. 

6.  A  lost  servant  found  by  his  master.   ' 

We  do  not  say  which  parables  these  expressions  fit. 
The  teacher  should  question  his  class  on  this,'  and  get 
the  children  to  fit  the  parable  to  the  description. 

And  all  illustrate  the 

Zoet  sinner  found  hy  the  Saviour,    . 

One  lesson  gives  our  Lord's  teaching  on— 

II.— Prayer. 
Especially  showing  that  he  who  prays  aright,  prays 
altoaye,  and  prays  humbly » 
Two  lessons  deal  with — 

II L — Things  ivhich  our  Lord  could  not 

bear. 

They  are — Sypocrisy.  He  wants  "  truth  in  the 
inward  parts."  And  Covetousneae,  His  diciples  have 
nothing ;  all  they  seem  to  have  they  hold  as  a  trust 
from  Jesus. 

The  rest  of  the  lessons  serve  to  impress  upon  us— 

rv.— Our  Duties  toiward  Jesus. 
For  all  who  wish  to  be  His  disciples  must 

1.  Follow  His  lead.  See  lesson,  April  3. 

2.  Yield  to  His  drawing  ,,        „     June  5. 

3.  Study  His  word  „        ,,        ,,12. 

4.  Preach  His  Gospel  ,.        ,,        ,,    19. 

Impress  the  claims  of  Jesus  as  the  great  Teae/ier. 
Show  how  we  may  btill  sit  at  His  feet  and  learn  of 
Him. 

Two  very  sioiple  prayers  we  may  daily  offer  to 
Him.  **  Lord,  teach  me  myself!  "  *'  Lord,  teach  me 
Thyself!''  E.  Tuck,  B.A. 


SUPPLEMENT 


TO  THE 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TEACHER. 


-•O*" 


We  have  listened  to  the  sermon e>,  heard  the  papers  and  discassiona  in 
the  Conferences  held  at  56,  Old  Bailey,  and  pernsed  the  speeches 
delivered  to  the  great  assembly  in  Exeter  Hall,  daring  the  month  of 
May,  and  our  conviction  is  that  the  Sonday  School  Movement  yearly 
gathers  strength.  Conferences  are  the  orders  of  the  day;  speeches 
abonnd ;  the  range  of  questions  opened  for  discussion  is  very  wide. 
But  the  grand  idea  in  the  Sunday  School  world  at  the  present  moment 
appears  to  as  to  be  improvement — how  to  make  religious  education 
more  popular,  more  thorough,  more  practical.  Let  this  be  the  aim  of 
every  Sunday  School  Teacher, 

As  a  stimulus  to  all  earnest  workers,  we  lay  before  them  the  follow- 
ing brief  record  of  the  ANNIVERSARY  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE 
SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION,  drawing  especial  attention  to  Dr. 
Kennedy's  paper,  on  '^  Bible  Revision,''  read  before  the  Thursday 
morning's  Conference.     (See  p.  zix.) 


The  Annual  Members'  Meeting 
was  held  on  Friday  evening,  April  29th,  the  chair  being  occupied  by 
Mr.  James  E.  Saundbbs. 

Mr.  Habtlet,  Statistical  Secretary,  read  the  Report,  of  which  we 
have  only  room  for  a  brief  summary. 

Its  preliminary  paragraphs  record  the  retirement  from  office  of  the. 
highly  esteemed  senior  secretary  of  the  Sunday  School  Union,  Mr. 
WiLUAH  Gboseb,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Committee  for  nearly 
fiHiy  years,  thirty-seven  of  that  period  having  been  spent  as  one  of  its 
honorary  secretaries.  Mr.  Edward  Towers  has  been  appointed  to  the 
vacant  office. 

Brief  reference  is  also  made  to  the  death  of  Sir  Charles  Reed, 

M.P.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A,  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Union,  and 

its  treasurer,  who  had  been  for  nearly  thirty-seven  years  a  member 

a 
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of  the  Oommittee,  and  who,  by  the  deep  interest  which  he  had  for  so 
long  a  period  felt  and  evinced  in  the  great  work  of  leading  the  yonng 
to  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  Bedeemer,  through  the  instromentalitj 
of  Sunday  Schools,  as  well  as  by  his  oniform  courtesy  and  Christiao 
kindness  to  all  with  whom  he  came  into  oontact  in  this  work,  had 
greatly  endeared  himself  to  every  member  of  the  Committee,  and  ta 
all  who  knew  him  in  this  connection. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Sauitdebs,  a  long-tried  and  respected  member  of  the 
Oommittee,  has  been  appointed  chairman,  and'the  Bight  Hon.  the  'Lobj> 
Matox,  M.F.,  has  kindly  consented  to  undertake  the  office  of  treasurer. 
— ^For  the  year  1882  the  office  of  president  has  been  accepted  by 
GxoKOB  Williams,  Esq. 

The  work  of  the  Centenary  Year  occupies  a  considerable  space  in 
the  Report.  Many  friends  have  generously  come  forward  with  large 
donations,  and  some  of  the  Affiliated  Unions  and  Auxiliaries  have 
exerted  themselves  nobly,  and  secured  very  handsome  totals,  but  the 
amount  received  as  yet  is  not  nearly  so  much  as  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will 
be.  !No  doubt  there  are  further  sums  in  hand  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  many  liberal  donors  will  yet  forward  contributions, 
which  it  is  believed  will  materially  stimulate  the  erection  of  new- 
schools  and  class-rooms,  and  will  also  help  onward  the  Continental 
Sunday  School  Mission. 

The  Library  and  Heading  Hoom. — 1444  penoxu  hare  arailed  them. 

selves  of  its  advantages,  421  being  scholars  above  fifteen  yean  of  age.     If  umber  of 
books  issued,  14,671. 

The  Biblical  and  Educational  Museum.— Mr.  Gordelier  bas  pre- 
sented a  curious  Map  of  Palestine,  about  200  years  old,  and  some  valuable  articles  hare 
been  given  by  Mr.  Brain. 

The  Teachers'  Training  Class  bas  been  continued  every  Wednesdaj 
during  tbe  year,  34  lessons  baving  been  given  illustrating  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
Senior,  Soripturej  Elementary,  and  Infant  Classes,  besides  3  Outline  Lessons,  4 
Bevieir  Exercises,  and  7  Expositions  of  the  Lesson.  The  Normal  Class  bas  had 
an  average  attendance  of  94  out  of  138  members  enrolled. — Thirteen  classes  have 
been  enrolled  throughout  the  country,  with  an' average  attendance  of  429,  text-books 
•ad  other  works  required  for  their  conduct  being  supplied  at  half-price. 

An  examination  of  the  Candidates  in  regular  attendance  at  Normal  Classes,  was  lieldl 
on  the  26th  of  May,  1880,  when  73  were  examined,  and  69  passed — 9  priaea  being 
awarded. 

Sunday  School  lExtension. — Twenty-one  of  the  Board  School-rooms  im  the 
metropolis  are  now  occupied  by  Sunday  Schools,  assisted  by  grants  from  your  Committee 
in  aid  of  the  payment  of  rent.  These  grants  have  amounted  during  the  past  year 
to  £56. 

Grants  in  Aid  of  Class-rooms* — Twenty-eight  grants  have  been  xaade 
inring  the  year,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  £164.    In  eighteen  of  these  oases 
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Class-rooms  only  were  erected^  as  additions  to  existing  schools,  but,  in  the  other  ten, 
new  and  complete  School-rooms  were  raised,  and  the  total  ezpenditoze  on  the  whole 
buildings  has  not  been  less  than  £16,000. 

The  Xiibraries  granted  have  been  388  to  schools,  and  25  to  teachers,  besides 
books  supplied  to  Normal  dass,  at  a  cost  to  the  Union  of  £625  3s.  2d. 

Christiail  Bands. — An  important  paper  on  this  subject  bj  the  Bev.  John 
Clifford,  M.  A.,  L.L.B.,  has  been  published,  to  which  we.draw  the  special  attention  of 
Superintendents  and  Teachers.  The  Association  of  Christian  Bands  has  been  increased 
bj  tho  addition  of  Societies  at  York  Boad,  Lambeth ;  West  London  Tabernacle ;  and 
]N'ewcastle-on-Tyne;  the  two  last-named  haying  been  recently  formed. 

BancLs  of  Sop  6* — A  sub-committee  has  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  and 
report  on  this  subject,  and  though  no  plan  of  action  has  yet  been  decided  on,  it  is  con- 
fidently hoped  that  some  means  may  be  derised  by  which  Taluable  assistance  can  be 
afforded  in  the  good  cause  of  training  the  young  in  habits  of  temperance,  and  thus 
preserving  them  from  the  snares  and  temptations  to  which  they  may  soon  be  exposed. 

Special  Lectures  on  Christian  Evidences.— Among  the  suggestions 

made  at  the  Conference  of  Ministers  in  connection  with  the  Centenary  Celebration  was 
the  proposition  that  special  lectures  of  a  high  class  should  be  given  to  teachers  on  the 
Stmday  or  week  evenings  upon  the  following  subjects: — Christian  Evidences,  the 
Reformation,  the  Study  of  the  Bible. 

Only  one  of  these  subjects  has  been  dealt  with  at  present — the  Bev.  llobert  A.  Bedford, 
H.A.,  LL.B.,  having  delivered  four  lectures  in  Camberwell  Green  Church  Lecture  Hall, 
on  Christian  Evidences.  The  Lectures  were  of  a  very  high  character,  the  attendance  was 
encouraging  on  each  occasion,  and,  in  response  to  the  invitation  of  the  Committee, 
twelve  sets  of  notes  of  the  lectures  have  been  sent  in,  and  five  prizes  awarded. 

Instruction  and  Entertainment  for  Scholars.— -The  efforts  of  the 

Committee  to  provide  suitable  and  instructive  Lectures  for  the  week  evenings  are  still 
appreciated,  and  the  demand  continues  to  increase,  particularly  for  those  illustrated  by 
dissolving  views. 

In  London  and  the  suburbs  211  Lectures  have  been  given  during  the  season,  174  with 
dissolving  views,  25  with  panoramas,  11  with  Eastern  costumes,  and  1  with  the  small 
Model  of  the  Tabernacle. 

Considerable  assistance  has  also  been  rendered  to  the  Country  Unions,  no  less  than  30 
of  which  have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunities  offered  to  provide  their  scholars 
with  instruction  and  entertainment. 

liocal  Examinations  of  Teachers  and  Scholars.— The  Scholars' 

Advanced  Ezamioation  was  held  in  the  Lecture  Hall  on  22nd  October  last,  to  which  all 
scholars  were  eligible  who  obtained  certificates  in  the  first  division  at  the  previous 
Scripture  Examination  in  the  London  Auxiliaries. 

Two  hundred  and  ninety  senior  scholars  were  examined,  of  whom  66  obtained  first- 
class,  and  195  second-class  certificates,  which,  together  with  the  prizes,  were  presented 
at  a  meeting  held  16th  ^February,  presided  over  by  J.  J.  Colman,  Esq.,  K.P.,  President 
of  the  Union. 

The  Annual  Examination  of  scholars  was  held  in  twelve  of  the  Metropolitan  Auxiliaries 
and  in  89  Country  Unions,  on  the  26th  of  February,  the  subject  being  "  The  History  of 
Samuel,  as  contained  in  Sam.  iii.,  vii.,  viii.,  x.,  and  xii."  About  32,000  scholars  entered 
and  of  that  number  nearly  22,600  presented  themselves  for  examination. 

The  Teachers'  Examination  was  held  on  the  17 tb,  24tb,  and  31st  of  March,  simul- 
taneously in  London  and  in  65  local  centres.    1,234  papers  were  contributed  by  1,060 
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teaehen.  Since  theee  examinations  were  oommenoed  in  1870^  the  number  of  teachers 
who  have  preeented  themselTee  for  examination  has  been  0,206,  by  whom  12,816  papers 
haye  been  written ;  9,341  of  thoee  papen  hare  been  passed  by  the  Examiners ;  and 
8,011  full  oertiEcates  awarded,  in  addition  to  890  prixes  of  books  to  the  value  of  £410. 

Visitation. — In  addition  to  the  Centenary  engagements,  which  were  yery 
numerous,  61  visits  hare  been  paid,  and  14  unions  established  or  resuscitated. 

Continental  Mission.— The  Report  announces  thn  retirement  from  the 
Corresponding  Secretaryship  of  this  Mission  of  Mr.  A.  Shsimptoit.  The  letters 
received  from  those  with  whom  he  had  corresponded  so  long  give  abundant  testiiAonj 
to  the  skill  and  kindness  with  which  he  had  conducted  the  business.  The  Committee 
took  occasion  from  his  retirement  to  express  their  sense  of  his  valued  labour,  in  a 
resolution,  which  was  bound  up  in  an  illuminated  album,  bearing  the  signatures  of  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  Committee.  Mr.  Samubl  Toovb  has  been  appointed  his 
saocessor. 

Our  Missionary  work  is  successfully  carried  on  in  Austria,  France,  Qermany,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  Belgium.  One  fact  may  be  cited  as  showing  the  increase  in  some  parts. 
In  Kiel,  with  25,000  inhabitants,  there  were,  prior  to  1880,  2  schools,  with  32  teachers 
and  600  scholars.  At  the  end  of  1880  there  were  6  schools,  with  90  teachers  and  2,200 
scholars,  besides  a  large  number  of  infant  scholars  not  counted. 

Universal  Prayer  for  Sunday  Sohools.— The  usual  season  of  united 

prayer  on  behalf  of  the  teachers  and  scholars  in  Sunday  Schools  throughout  the  world 
was  arranged  for  the  17th  and  18th  of  October  last,  and  was  observed  with  considerable 
heartiness  and  unanimity  throughout  this  country,  as  well  as  in  the  Colonies,  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  the  various  countries  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

Publication  Department. — Considerable  attention  has  been  devoted  durixig 
the  past  year  to  the  preparation  of  works  bearing  on  the  Centenary,  the  aggreg^ate 
circulation  of  which  amounted  to  939,993.  The  number  of  Centenary  Medals  sold  was 
789,966.  The  circulation  of  the  various  periodicals  and  serials  issued  for  the  use  of 
teachers  has  amounted  to  2,096,628,  and  those  for  scholars  to  6,976,735,  making  with 
the  Centenary  publications,  a  total  sale  of  over  ten  millions. 

"  The  Sunday  School  Chronicle  "  still  commends  itself  to  teachers ;  and  the  onifonn 
lesson  system  is  also  aided  by  the  <' Notes  on  the  Lessons,"  *'The  Sunday  School 
Teacher,"  *'  The  International  Daily  Text  Book,"  <<The  International  Golden  Texts/' 
''The  Pictorial  Lesson  Papers,"  *'The  Scripture  Lessons  for  Elementary  Classes," 
and  to  these  have  now  been  added  '*The  Advanced  Lesson  Leaflet,"  designed  to  assist 
"senior  and  adult  scholars  in  the  study  of  the  Bible  lesson. 

For  the  young  people,  the  Committee  issue,  as  a  penny  weekly  and  a  sizpennj 
monthly,  '*  Young  England,'*  which  is  a  capital  magasine  for  boys  and  girls,  full  of 
life  and  vigour,  and  richly  deserving  a  far  wider  circulation  than  it  hss  yet  attained. 

''  Excelsior  "  is  especially  adapted  to  the  youths  and  maidens  in  our  senior  classes 
and  families,  while  the  "Child's  Own  Magazine  "  continues  to  be  the  favourite  of  the 
little  onea. 

Some  valuable  Biblical  and  Educational  Works,  by  well-known  writers,  have  also 
been  published  for  the  use  of  teachers,  in  addition  to  the  Memorial  Volume,  which 
recounts  th6  proceedings  connected  with  the  Centennial  celebration,  and  contains  a 
«-ich  and  inexhaustible  storehouse  of  material  for  all  who  are  interested  in  the  religious 
education  of  the  young. 

The  Sales  of  the  Year  have  amounted  to  the  sum  of  £66,861,  which  is  an 
increase  over  the  pre?iou8  year  of  £7,343,  being  by  far  the  largest  returns  ever  reported. 
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The  net  profits  hare  only  amounted  to  £2,211,  the  tmallness  of  which  arises  from  the 
fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  hiuiness  is  of  a  class  which,  while  highly  heneficial 
to  the  schools,  is  comparatiYely  unproduotiYe  without  a  widely  extended  circulation. 

Benevolent  FuncL — ^The  income  for  the  past  year  urising  from  subscriptions 
and  donations  was  £794 17s,  lid.,  and  for  Continental  Fund  £624  7s.  lid.  Two  legacies 
have  been  receiyed,  one  from  the  late  H.  J.  Fidler,  Esq.,  of  £48  68.  6d.,  and  the  other 
from  the  late  E.  Eidley,  Esq.,  of  Hexham,  of  £447 18s.  The  subscriptions,  donations, 
and  Sunday  School  collections  for  the  Continental  Fund  are  £404  4s.  6d.  less  than  in 
the  prerious  year,  whilst  the  grants  made  are  in  excess. 

The  total  expenditure  of  the  year,  for  the  beneyolent  operations  of  the  Union,  i» 
£3,723  Os.  3d.,  and  the  income  exdusiye  of  trade  profits,  is  £2,012  63.  2d.  The  profits 
from  the  trade  haye  enabled  the  Committee  to  meet  this  deficiency,  but  the  need  of 
increased  liberality  is  manifest  and  urgent. 

Statistics. — ^The  thirteen  Metropolitan  Auxiliaries,  with  the  208  Local  Unions, 
now  contain  4,754  schools,  116,069  teachers,  and  1,079,482  scholars,  being  an  increase, 
as  compared  with  last  year,  of  244  schools,  5,949  teachers,  and  69,992  scholars. 

Including  the  Sydenham  and  Norwood  Unions  in  the  comparison,  the  scholars  in  the 
London  schools  haye  increased  in  numbers  during  the  past  year  to  the  extent  of  6,509) 
a  rate  of  increase  nearly  double  that  of  the  population. 

One  important  fact  in  connection  with  the  Morning  School  must  be  mentioned, . 
namely,  that  while  there  is  still  a  decline  in  London  of  the  morning  attendance  ef 
teachers,  there  is  a  slight  improyement  in  that  of  the  scholars.    The  inference  is,  that 
if  the  teachers  would  but  set  a  good  example,  our  morning  schools  might  soon  be 
reyiyed,  and  their  quiet,  holy  influences  perpetuated  amongst  us. 

The  number  of  scholars  who  haye  become  members  of  Christian  churches  during  the 
last  year  has  been  2,931  in  Metropolitan  connected  schools,  and  10,391  in  the  country 
unions,  making  a  total  of  13,322,  being  an  increase  of  634,  as  compared  with  last  year> 
and  ayeraging  about  twelye  per  thousand  of  the  total  number  of  scholars. 

We  haye  thus  cause  for  gratitude  that  during  the  excitement  of  the  Centenary  Tear 
the  work  of  Ghrace  has  been  quietly  going  on.    Many  of  our  scholars  haye  been  brought^ 
to  decision  for  Christ,  and  we  haye  again  been  taught  that  if  we  sow  the  seed  in  faith 
and  prayer,  the  Master  will  not  allow  us  to  labour  for  Him  in  yain. 

The  total  number  of  scholars  in  our  schools  who  are  Church  members  is  52,731; . 
namely,  10,066  in  London  and  42,665  in  the  country;  so  that  the  work  of  the  Sunday 
School  teacher  is  both  a  ministry  and  a  pastorate;  and  besides  the  obligation  nnder- 
which  they  are  laid  to  try  and  bring  the  unconyertcd  scholars  to  Jesus,  they  haye  also 
to  do  their  part  in  building  up  the  young  belieyers  in  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  GK>spel. 
*'  And  who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?  "    *'  But  our  sufiiciency  is  of  Qt)d." 


THE  ANNUAL  SERMONS. 

The  Annual  Sermon  to  Senior  Scholars 

was  preaobed  in  Einsbury  Chapel  on  Monday  evening,  May  2nd,  by 
the  Bev.  S.  G-.  G-beeit,  D.D.  The  discourse  was  founded  upon  the 
words,  ^^For  this  is  right"  (Ephesians  vi.  1). 

The  Annual  Sermon  to  Sunday  School  Teachers 
was  delivered  in  the  City  Temple  on  Tuesday  evening,  May  3rd,  by 
the  Bev.  G.  S.  Babbett,  B.A.,  of  Norwich,  from  the  words  contained 
in  Matt.  zzv.  15,^and  Luke  xix.  13. 
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Contindntal  Sunday  School  Missipn. 

On  WtdoBBdaj  momiog,  May  4th,  a  public  breakfast  was  held  in 
Exeter  Hall  in  oonneotion  with  this  mission.  The  Bight  Hon.  the  Lokd 
Matob,  IC.F.,  presided.  After  breakfast  a  hymn  was  sung,  selected  from. 
*'  Centenary  Hymns  for  Gatherings  of  Sunday  Schools/'  and  prayer 
haying  been  offered  by  the  Bev.  Jamss  SpimGEON,  Mr.  S.  Toone, 
secretary  of  the  Continental  Mission,  made  a  brief  statement  cm.  the 
snbject|  concluding  thus  : — 

BeUeTing  that  the  Sanday  School  in  our  own  land  has  been  the  means  of  eheeking 
the  profanation  of  the  Lord's  Day,  of  sostaining  rererenoe  for  His  word,  maintaming  a 
peaceable  and  law-abiding  spirit  in  our  borders,  above  all  of  bringing  dying  souls  to  a 
living  Christ,  we  ask,  Are  not  such  results  sorely  needed  by  our  neighbours  on  the 
Continent,  most  of  all,  perhaps,  where  the  doors  are  yet  unopened,  as  in  Bnssia  and 
Turkey  ?  And  is  not  the  glad  message  of  Him  who  called  the  little  children  to  Himself 
the  appointed  means  to  bring  them  these  bleasings  P  Here,  then,  is  an  agency  which 
speaks  to  all  who  would  join  in  the  aspiration,  "  Thy  kingdom  come,  Thy  will  be  done." 

The  Bey.  Paul  Cqok  (of  Paris),  with  his  usual  vivacity,  gave  details  of  the 
work  as  it  affected  the  French-speaking  part  of  the  Continent.  He  stated  that  in 
France  there  are  1,080  Sanday  Schools,  4,500  teachers,  and  46,000  scholars  ; — ^in 
French  Switzerland,  600  Sunday  Schools,  with  3,200  teachers,  and  36,000 
scholars  ; — and  in  Belgium,  62  Sunday  Schools,  120  teachera,  and  1,200  sohohuns. 

The  idea  of  the  Sunday  School  among  the  French-speaking  people  was^  some- 
what different  from  that  accepted  in  England.  Sunday  Schools  with  them  had 
three  phases-^  (1)  schools  for  the  poor;  (2)  schools  for  all  children;  (3)  schools 
for  all  the  ignorant.  In  France  all  the  children  of  Church  members,  rich  as  well  as 
poor,  went  to  the  Sunday  School ;  but  he  believed  the  Sanday  School  was  destined 
to  be  the  school  for  all  the  ignorant,  the  place  where  all  such,  young  or  old,  would 
go  for  the  study  of  the  Bible.  In  fact,  he  anticipated  the  time  when  the  whole 
community  would  be  at  the  Sunday  School. 

Mb,  Cook  then  spoke  of  the  influence  of  the  Sunday  School  on  Churches, 
on  Society,  and  on  individuals,  and  summed  up  with  the  statement,  that 
the  schools  established  by  the  mission  were  generally  recognised  in  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Belgium,  by  all  Evangelical  churches  as  absolutely  necessary  ;— 
that  endeavours  were  being  put  forth  to  extend  their  influence  by  opening  them  to 
all  that  felt  the  need  of  studying  the  Bible,  and  wished  to  become  better  and 
better.  It  was  believed  the  Simday  School  was  an  agency  which  would  have  a 
very  important  share  in  the  evangelisation  of  the  Continent ;  an  effort  was  being 
made  to  set  every  Christian  man  and  woman  to  work  in  order  to  help  on  the  move- 
ment, but  missionaries  were  wanted — real  Sunday  School  missionaries,  such  as  were 
employed  in  America — ^to  go  about  in  the  land,  trying  to  find  out  men  who  would 
take  the  Bible  in  their  hands,  and  give  a  lesson  out  of  it — men  who  could  sing  a 
hymn,  and  thus  organize  a  Sunday  School  long  before  a  minister  was  found  to 
establish  a  church.  Doors  of  usefulness  in  this  work  are  being  opened  every- 
where, and  if  the  needed  missionaries  were  found,  no  doubt  the  necessary  funds 
for  their  support  would  be  found  also.  That  meeting  was  fobtlie  express  purpose 
of  finding  support  for  such  a  work,  and  his  own  belief  was   that,  in  France 
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«8peeiAlly,  there  iras  a  glorious  future  for  the  Sunday  School,  and  therefore  a 
glorious  future  for  Christianity. 

H.  H.  FowLEB,  Esq.,  M.P.,  confined  his  remarks  to  the  Kelation  of  Christianity  to 
Modem  Continental  Thought.  They  should  judge  a  movement  of  this  sort  by  analogy. 
After  one  century's  experience — and  it  almost  required  a  Centenary  and  a  century 
to  fully  appreciate  any  great  movement  in  its  bearing  on  national  life— =-they  found 
beyond  all  dispute,  that  English  life  had  been  modified  sensibly,  and  English 
opinion  materially  formed,  in  consequence  of  the  Sunday  School  movement, 
which  had  been  in  operation  now  for  100  years.  During  the  crisis  -which 
occurred  25  years  ago  in  Lancashire,  when  the  operatives  in  that  county  taught 
operatives  of  every  class  in  England  the  power  of  self-denial  as  a  great  moral 
principal,  everybody  admitted  that  Sunday  School  teaching  had  produced  that 
result.  The  very  fibre  of  Christian  public  opinion  had  be«n  improved.  At  this 
moment  a  modified  improved  Christian  public  opiDion  existed  to  a  more  marvellous 
extent  than  in  any  previous  period  of  the  country's  history ;  and  its  daily  growth 
was  owing,  in  the  main,  to  Sunday  School  teaihing. 

The^  Sunday  School  was  the  one  great  Christian  agency  which,  decade  after 
decade,  had  taken  hold  of  and  conquered  public  opinion  of  the  first  class  in 
this  country.  He  believed  public  opinion  was,  at  the  present  time,  as  great 
a  power  in  Bussia  as  it  was  in  England  one  hundred  years  ago — a  greater  power 
than  ever  in  France,  Belgium,  Austria,  and  Italy ;  for  it  was  indisputable  that  a 
knowledge  of  salvation  was  the  Christianiser  of  public  opinion. 

He  believed  Europe  would  be  Christianised  ;  he  was  not  a  pessimist ;  he  believed 
the  world  was  getting  better  and  better  day  by  day ;  he  did  not  believe  it  was 
getting  worse.  The  growth  of  public  opinion  should  be  traced,  not  simply  from 
year  to  year,  but  at  certain  intervals  of  time  extending  over  several  years,  and 
then  it  would  be  found  that  Christian  influence.  Christianised  public  opinion,  was 
making  marked  progress.  He  sympathised  with  this  movement  because  it  was 
bringing  to  bear  upon  the  working  classes  of  Continental  Europe,  and  upon  the 
young  people  of  Continental  Europe,  the.  same  agency  which  had  proved,  by  prac- 
tical experience,  to  be  such  a  marvellous  success  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales.  He  wished  for  the  movement  great  success,  and  expressed  his  confident 
belief  that,  as  it  was  not  a  humanly  instituted  organisation,  resting  upon  human 
principles  merely,  it  was  bound  to  succeed ;  and  he  hoped,  sooner  or  later — sooner^ 
he  hoped,  than  later— the  same  satisfactory  results  would  crown  the  conscientious 
self-denying,  high-toned,  spiritual  Sunday  School  teaching  in  France,  and  in 
Europe  generally,  as  had  crowned  similar  teaching  in  Great  Britain. 

J.  J.  CoLMAN,  Esq.,  M.P.  (president  of  the  Sunday  School  Union),  said  that  all 
who  travelled  abroad  would  be  ; pleased  to  learn  there  was  now  on  the  Continoit 
greater  liberty  and  freedom  allowed  in  speaking  on  Christian  subjects  than  had  ever 
existed  before.  Mr.  Cook  had  stated  his  case  with  extreme  force  and  clearness, 
especially  that  part  of  it  which  showed  that  Popery  was  best  met  by  the  influence 
of  Sunday  Schools.  It  contained  a  lesson  which  this  country  might  well  take  to 
heart,  for  in  some  of  our  rural  districts  there  was  a  strong  spirit  of  Popery  in 
connection  with  the  Church  of  England.  This  influence  they  ought  to  try  to 
counteract.     Of  course,  there  were  many  clergymen  who  lamented  the  presence  of 
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tliat  spirit  as  mueh  as  they  did  who  dissented  from  the  Church  of  England,  but  still 
the  fact  was  one  to  which  thej  ought  not,  and  could  not,  shut  their  eyes.  If 
the  Sunday  School  was  one  of  the  means  by  which  Popery  could  be  checked  in 
EngUnd,  it  behoyed  them  to  increase  their  zeal  in  using  that  means  for  such  a 

purpose. 

Hon.  A.  McA&THun,  Esq.,  M.P.,  had  been  more  or  less  identified  with  Sabbath 
School  insti uctioo  for  fifty  years.  For  the  encouragement  of  Sunday  School  teachers 
he  would  content  himself  with  relating  one  fact  which  had  come  under  his  own  obser> 
ration.  Many  years  ago,  in  New  South  Wales,  he  had  the  privilege  of  accompany 
ing  the  Bev.  D.  J.  Draper,  who  went  down  in  the  "  London,"  to  a  place  some  miles 
north  of  Sydney,  where  a  new  chapel  was  to  be  opened.  On  their  arrival  they 
foimd  a  neat  building,  capable  of  containing  several  hundred  persons,  and  almost 
free  from  debt.  The  building^had  been  raised  by  the  efforts  of  two  men  of  a  very 
humble  station  in  life.  With  the  history  of  one  of  them  he  was  very  much  struck. 
Early  in  life  he  had  been  a  scholar  in  a  Simday  School.  After  leaving  school,  h» 
led  a  dissipated  life,  joined  the  army,  and  went  out  to  New  South  Wales,  where 
he  continued  the  same  wild  career.  During  the  whole  of  that  period  the  impres- 
fiions  made  on  his  mind  in  the  Sunday  School  never  left  him ;  ultimately,  he 
became  a  Christian,  and  joined  the  Churcb,  to  which  he,  with  the  other  man^ 
rendered  the  valuable  service  of  erecting  a  place  for  the  worship  of  God. 

Mr.  J.  £.  Tbesidder  (Finance  secretary),  referring  to  the  death  of  Sir  Charles 
Beed,  observed  that  to  them  as  a  Union  the  loss  of  their  dear  friend,  by  the  hand  of 
death,  was  a  very  heavy  blow ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  rejoiced  to  know  that 
there  were  others  left  who  were  willing  to  take  up  the  work,  from  the  midst  of 
which  Sir  Charles  Beed  had  been  removed.  The  announcement  of  the  fact  that 
the  Lord  Mayor  had  kindly  consented  to  fill  the  vacancy,  in  the  office  of  treasurer, 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  Sir  Charles  Beed,  ^would  be  not  less  encouragii^ 
than  it  was  gratifying  to  all  who  were  interested  in  the  movement  they  had 
met  to  promote,  especially  to  Mr.  Paul  Cook,  who  had  made  so  earnest  an  appeal 
for  the  sending  out  of  missionaries  to  the  Continent.  They  wanted  missionaries 
and  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  Continent ;  and  under  the  able  treasurership  of  the 
Lord  Mayor,  backed  by  some  of  the  hard  workers  at  the  Old  Bailey,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  God  would  bless  them  in  the  work. 

T.  Lba,  Esq.,  M.P.,  said  the  self-denying  character  of  the  work  in  which  Sunday 
School  teachers  were  engaged  was  beyond  question,  and  he  only  wished  he  couU 
claim  the  same  credit  for  members  of  a  different  assembly.  He  had  not  quite  for- 
gotten the  castigation  he  received  when,  presiding  at  a  meeting  of  the  Sunday 
School  Union  on  a  former  occasion,  he  made  a  similar  remark.  A  gentleman 
turned  round  and  told  him  he  knew  nothing  whatever  of  Sunday  School  worl^, 
*' because,"  said  he,  '*  when  a  man's  heart  is  in  it  he  is  most  selfish,  as  it  is  to 
him  the  greatest  enjoyment  of  his  life."  That  was  the  spirit  which,  he  believed, 
actuated  all  Sunday  School  teachers.  They  were  attracted  to  the  work,  and  per- 
sistently engaged  in  it  because  they  desired  to  do  good  to  their  fellow  men.  S) 
long  as  that  was  their  anxious  wish,  he  was  confident  that  Sunday  School  teaching 
would  prosper.  It  would  prosper  if  those  who  took  part  in  it  sought  with  all  their 
heart  to  glorify  the  Saviour  in  whom  they  believed.     He  also  entertained  the  hojo 
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that  Sunday  School  teaching,  which  was  ortho(!os  in  its  hasis,  character,  and  worlr^ 
would  make  immense  progress  on  the  Continent,  and  thus  save  France  from  the 
evil  of  infidelity,  which  would  hring  ruin  to  the  country  and  great  damage  to  the 
whole  interests  of  Europe.  He  heartily  commended  this  effort  to  all  the  friends  of 
the  Sunday  School  movement,  and  anticipated  in  future  years  the  most  glowing 
accounts  of  the  work  of  the  Continental  Mission  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Groseb  (late  senior  secretary  of  the  Sunday  School  Uaion),  moved  that  the 
best  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  presented  to  the  Lord  Mayor  for  his  kindness  in 
presiding.  Mr.  W.  Sutton  Govbb  cordially  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
put  to  the  meeting,  and  carried  with  acclamation. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  in  acknowledging  the  compliment,  expressed  his  belief  that 
there  never  was  a  time  when  so  wide  a  door  was  thrown  open  to  evangelistic  work, 
not  only  in  France,  but  in  Bussia  and  Austria,  and  he  held  it  to  be  their  duty  to* 
enter  upon  the  work  with  renewed  effort,  and  to  endeavour,  as  far  as  possible,  19 
leaven  the  whole  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  with  the  iufluence  of  Sunday 
Schools. 

Li  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  subscriptions  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the 
Mission  were  promised,  amounting  to  about  £130,  besides  j6^  178.  Od.  collected  at 
the  door. 

THE  CONFEEENCES. 


Wednesday  Afternoon. 

The  first  conference  of  delegates  from  country  Unions  wais  held^.. 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Sa.undis&s,  in  the  Lecture  Hall,  56$ 
Old  Bailey,  vrhen  Mr.  F.  J.  Hartley  (Statistical  sec,  Sunday  School  i 
Union)  opened  the  subject — 

Lessons  f&om  Sunday  School  Statistics. 

We  give  our  frieud^s  remarks  somewhat  at  length,  inasmuch  as  they 
contain  so  many  useful  hints  for  teachers  and  school  officer?. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Habtley  said :  Amongst  the  lessons  you  learn  from  Sunday  School 
statistics  is  to  pity  the  sorrows  of  th^  statistical  secretary.  That  is  lesson  number 
one.  I  assure  you  if  you  had  not  only  to  receive  the  statistical  returns,  but  to 
arrange  them  in  order  to  make  them  present  an  underbtandable  appearance  in  the> 
report,  you  would  be  very  glad,  indeed,. if,  when  you  eat  down  to  work  your  first 
calculation,  you  had  every  one  of  the  statistical  returns  from  the  208  Unions  and 
thirteen  Auxiliaries  in  your  possession.  That  is  a  state  of  things  we  do  not  have. 
We  ask  that  the  statistical  returns  may  be  sent  iu  by  the  1st  of  March.  If  not  in^ 
we  follow  it  up  almost  immediately  with  circular  A ,  and  if  that  is  not  attended  to, 
with  circular  B,  and  then  C,  and  then  almost  a  complaint,  which  we  call  D,  I 
believe.  It  is  wonderful  how  many  As  and  Bs  and  Cs  some  secretaries  can  stand  ; 
and  not  only  stand  them,  but  seem  to  sleep  upon  them,  and  put  them  aside 
altogether. 

When  we  get  these  statistical  returns,  unfortuna'ely  they  are  not  always  com- 
plete. One  or  two  schools  have  not  answered  this  question,  and  one  or  two  others 
have  not  answered  that  question,  and  we  have  to  make  calculations  and  deduct  the  ■ 

a  1 
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number  of  teachers  in  that  school  before  we  can  give  an  acconnt  of  the  nnmher  of 
members  of  the  church,  which  inTolves  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  labour.   Secie' 
taiies  say,  *'  Oh,  but  the  school  does  not  keep  any  record  of  the  number  of  teachers 
who  join  the  church,  or  the  number  of  scholars  above  fifteen  years  of  age ;  they 
have  not  got  the  information."  Can  you  understand  the  secretary  of  a  Union  taking 
that  for  an  answer?    Should  he  not  say  at  once  to  the  superintendent,  ''Your 
teachers  are  alive,  are  they  not  P    They  have  got  ears  and  tongues.    If  you  say  to 
them,  'Are  you  members  of  the  church  P'  surely  they  will  answer  you,  and,  if 
properly  recorded,  you  will  be  able  to  do  this  work  better  next  year."  Do  not  tale 
answers  too  easily.  One  secretary  says  the  superintendent  would  really  be  offended 
if  he  went  again  to  ask  these  questions.    I  do  not  know  what  sort  of  a  superinten 
dent  that  could  be ;  it  is  a  very  different  sort  of  man  from  what  he  puts  down  oar 
superintendents  to  be.     It  is  more  often  the  modesty  of  the  secretary  than  the 
unwillingness  of  the  superintendent.     Let  us  now  take  the  first  point. 
Our  Sunday  School  Union  statistics  are  full  of  encouraging  facts  that — 

Our  Sunday  School  Wobk  is  going  ahead. 
I  am  quite  sure  that,  tiking  the  subject  as  a  great  whole,  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  we  have  gone  on  increasing.  In  reference  to  the  great  dissenting 
bodies,  the  Methodists,  as  well  as  the  Independent  and  Baptist  Sunday  Schools,  are 
going  ahead ;  a  larger  proportion  of  Sunday  School  children  are  under  instraction 
now  than  in  1851.  "Wherever  we  go  we  hear  the  complaint,  more  teachers.  Oh, 
if  we  could  get  the  members  of  our  churches — ^the- ministers  and  the  deacons,  and 
some  of  the  good  comfortable  sort  of  people  who  do  very,  very  little — ^to  start  to  work. 
If  we  could  but  get  those  people  to  read  our  statistics,  and  see  the  necessity  which 
exists  for  a  larg^  supply  of  teachers,. we  should  be  doing  a  great  deal  of  good.  In 
some  places  there  is  a  much  larger  proportion  of  teachers  to  scholars  than  m 
others.  Statistics  may  help  us  to  bring  this  important  subject  before  the 
ministers,  elders,  deacons,  and  friends,  and  stir  theta  up  to  some  advance  in  this 
respect.    Again — 

The  Morning.  School  Question 
Is  a  vital  question ;  it  affects  our  prospciri^  more  than^lmost  any  other  question.  The 
morning  school,  as  -you  know,  year  after 'year,  u  going  down,  down,  down,  one  or 
two  per  cent,  every  year.  Contrary  frbtn  all  calculations  drawn  from  statistics,  if 
you  want  to  get  a  good  afternoon  schpol  you  must  get  a  good  morning  sdiool. 
Here  statistics  prove  it  most  constan%.  TIw^  moriiing^  schot^  has  been  goiB? 
down;  the  aftetnboft- school  has  not  been  going  up,  vl  am  glatd  to  say  that  this 
year,  both  in  London  and  the  country,  tlte  mOrnhig  attendance  has  slightly 
improved,  end  the  afternoon  attendance  too,  that  is  to  say  of  roholfiirs.  The 
morning  attendance  of  teachers  in  Litmdoii  ha»  gone  down  ©iae^r  cent.,  hut, 
taking  the  morning  attendance  of  childrdn  and  theifternoon'aiteiidilpceof  children, 
there  is  a  slight  improvement.  This  is  to  be  ^ttribated  veiy  m»c^  to  the  excite- 
ment which  took  place  about  our  Centenary  meetuigs  and  demen^rations.  It,  ao 
doubt,  has  brought  the  children  more  constantly  and  regularly  to  the  Sunday 
School,  but  it  shows  the  thing  can  be  do^e^  If  on  can  get  the  schblara  present  in 
the  morning  if  you  only  make  up  yt)ur  mihid  to-do" it  Tl»-oiily  way  is  *<^ 
get^the  teachers  there,  and  the  scholars  are  sure  to  follow.  '  The  statistics 
show — 
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The  Wisdom  op  Separate  Class-hooms. 

The  more  class-rooms  we  have  the  larger  proportion  of  elder  scholars  become 
members  of  the  church.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  dsy  w  11  com )  \s  hen  we  shall  look  fdr 
the  members  of  our  churches,  not  only  in  tha  secior  cliss,  but  in  the  junior  and 
infant  classes.  I  think  the  infant  clashes  contain  children  as  much  reaiy  to  be 
members  of  the  church  as  any  one  in  this  room,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bulk 
of  our  scholars  who  belong  to  our  Christian  churches  do  come  from  the  senior 
classes,  and  the  more  you  can  increase  the  number  of  efficient  senior  classes,  the 
more  you  can  get  people  to  take  up  these  Christian  Bands,  the  better.  We  want  a 
larger  number  of  class-rooms.  In  London  we  get  on  almost  the  same,  just  one  per 
oent.  more  this  year,  and  fifteen  per  cent,  year  after  year  of  our  scholars  who  are 
senidl*  scholars.  If  we  only  set  to  work  with  all  energy  and  determination  we 
ought  to  increase  this  number  very  much.     The  Union  statistics  reveal — 

The  Blessed  Results  which  have  Fallien  upon  ovr  "Work. 
There  is  nothing  we  look  back  upon  with  more  pleasure  than  the  question, 
How  many  of  the  scholars  have  joined  the  church  during  the  past  year  ?  In  the 
past  seventeen  years  we  have  been  able  to  record  the  glorious  fact  that  178,000 
have  joined  the  church.  That  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  figures,  a  boastful  rejoicing  ; 
it  is  an  encouragement  for  every  Sunday  Schoolteacher.  If  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
a  year  have  come  into  the  church  from  some  schools,  why  not  from  my  school  ?  If 
from  some  classes,  why  not  from  my  class  ?  Vv  e  ought  to  be  thankful  for  the 
results  we  have  seen  in  this  respect,  and  look  out  for  many  more.  Same  secretaries 
do  not  consider  these  statistics  necessary,  for  we  thereby  deprive  the  teacher  of  a 
fair  share  of  encouragement.  That  secretary  who  diminishes  the  number  beyond 
-what  it  might  have  been  is  traitor  to  the  common. cause,  and  we  ought  to  feel 
bound  to  give  what  encouragement  we  can.  A  large  number  of  Qur  friends 
do  give  what  encouragement  they  can,  but  if  wo  had  all  the  figures  we  shoold 
have  a  rery  much  larger  nnmber.  -  We  have,  besides,  sometimes  a  criticism  on  this 
part  of  the  question.  They  have  said,  **  Well,  twelve  hnndred  thousand,  that  is 
about  the  number,  a  little  over  one  per  cent.  How  long  are  yoa  going  to-be  P'' 
You  must  bear  in  mind  these  scholars  are  not  in  the  schools  only  one  year,  but 
many  of  them  remain  year  after  year,  and  those  who  do  not  join  the  chusdh;  this 
year  may  next  year.  We  want  very  much  to  find  out  how  long  scholars  are  In  the 
school.  We  know  yon  won't  give  it  to  us,  some  of  you,  but  we  do  appeal  to  a 
few  enterprising  secretaries  of  the  larger  Unions  to  collect  information  on  that 
point.  It  may  be  found  that  scholars  generally  remain  eight  or  ten  fesas 
under  instruction,  not  always  in  the  same  school,  but  going  from  one  school  to 
azH^thsr.  Considering  the  proportion  of  the  population  under  instruction,  we  believe 
your  scholars  must  remain  in  your  schools  as  long  as  ten  years.  Now  if  you  have 
got  to  multiply  the  pne  per  cent,  by  ten  you  greatly  improve  our  position,  snd.we 
show  that  a  much  larger  amount  of  good  is  being  done  by  the  Sunday  School,  We 
want  all  the  encouragement  we  can  get,  and  feel  determined  to  make  everything 
achieved  a  stepping-stone  to  something  greater. 

•    -The  latest  item  of  statistics  you  owe  to  Mr.  Groser.    Some  three  years  ago, 
when  writing  a  report,  he  said,  *'  I  should  like  to  know  how  many — 
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we  hare  got  in  the  country."  In  obedience  to  his  request  the  question  was  first 
put  to  the  Unions,  uking  also  for  the  number  of  teachers  who  attended  the  prepara 
tion  classer.  A  good  many  of  the  returns  have  not  come  in.  Secretaries  have 
not  brought  them  up  yet.  They  have  only  seen  the  question  two  years,  and  it 
will  take  them  three  or  four  years  before  tbey  will  realise  the  position.  Oat  of 
880  schools  there  were  certainly  not  more  than  102  schools  which  had  pieparatioa 
classes.  We  have  been  talking  about  this  subject  twenty  or  thirty  years.  We 
thought  a  larger  number  of  schools  did  call  their  teachers  together  once  a  week  to 
prepare  for  the  lesson.  Only  about  twelve  London  schools  have  preparation 
classes,  and  some  of  these  classes  go  to  a  neighbouring  school.  Out  of  21,441 
teachers,  I  have  only  a  record  of  1,330  as  attending  preparation  classes.  Notrmore 
than  six  per  cent,  of  our  London  teachers  are  engaged  in  meeting  once  a  week  at 
their  preparation  classep.  '  It  is  a  somewhat  humiliating  result.  But  we  want  to 
know  the  truth.  We  were  told  by  one  of  our  sanguine  friends  there  were  about 
a  hundred  training  classes  in  London.  Mr.  Groaer  made  a  few  inquiries,  and  I 
think  they  came  down  to  fourteen.  In  the  country  about  four  per  cent,  of  the 
teachers,  as  far  as  my  information  goes,  can  only  attend  preparation  classes,  but 
these  retarns  are  very  imperfect  in  consequence  of  the  secretaries  referred  to. 
Eight  per  cent,  is  the  largest  return  from  any  place  as  the  number  attending  pre* 
paration  classes. — I  think  that  really  we  must  go  back  with  these 

Two  OB  Thbee  Detebminations. 

First,  to  call  the  teachers  together  and  have  the  subject  of  the  morning  echod 
discussed,  and  the  attendance  improved.  Then  set  to  work,  and  see  whether  yoa 
are  getting  thorough  returns,  and  whether  that  glorious  feature  of  our  report  may 
not  be  improved — the  number  of  scholars  joining  the  church.  We  know  that  is 
not  all  the  good  Sunday  Schools  are  doing ;  there  is  a  lot  of  good  you  cannot  put 
down  in  columns  of  figures,  but  those  you  can  put  down,  by  all  means  let  u» 
have  them.  The  other  point  is,  make  up  your  minds  to  make  these  preparatioo 
classes  no  longer  a  thing  to  be  talked  about,  but  a  thing  to  be  done.  There  ought 
to  be  a  great  many  nore  of  these  classes.  Many  schools  say  we  cannot  have  yoa 
as  a  teacher  unless  you  will  agree  to  attend  tbe  teachers'  meeting.  We  do  not 
think  we  could  be  so  indulgent  as  that,  but  we  may  increase  the  number  and  status 
of  the  teachers,  and  thereby  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  school. 

Mr.  Thomas  (Bradford),  said  it  was  essential  that  they  should  know  the  trutb^ 
and  then,  if  it  was  not  what  they  would  like,  to  set  about  mending  it  for  th« 
future.  In  seme  schools  there  were  three  or  four  different  sets  of  teachers,  an(J 
the  greater  the  number  of  teachers  in  a  school  the  greater  their  ineflBciency.  One 
teacher  to  a  class  was  always  the  best,  and  then  the  business  of  a  statistical  secre- 
tary would  be  very  much  simplified. 

Mr.  Cooi'eh  (West  Herts)  thought  the  notice  given  to  the  Unions  for  the  statistics 
might  be  a  little  shorter,  as  the  papers  often  got  laid  on  one  side  and  were  forgotten. 
— Mr,  Gates  (Exeter)  remarked  that  in  the  returns  of  the  preparation  classes,  it 
was  not  said  whether  the  teachers  attended  once  or  a  dozen  times,  and  in  that 
respect  they  were  imperfect. — Mr.  Stbangb   (Eastbourne)  did  not  believe  the 
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statistics  given  tbem  furnished  the  whole  truth.  It  was  impossible,  from  a  variety 
of  circumstances,  for  many  afterDOon  scholars  to  attend  the  morning  school,  hut, 
nevertheless,  they  belooged  to  the  school. — Mr.  Hiogs  (Gloucester)  said  the 
statistics  were  read  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  dictionary,  which  was  lakes 
down  when  it  was  wanted.  Statistics  weie  often  a  source  of  encouragement  and  a 
stimulus. 

Br.  Gentle  (Derby)  hoped  that  every  Sunday  School  teacher  and  scholar  would 
do  hifl  best  to  fill  up  the  statistical  forms. — Mr.  Millar  (Clapham  Auxiliary) 
defended  his  Auxiliary  from  the  charge  preferred  by  Mr.  Hartley  of  having  the 
smallest  accommodation  for  senior  scholars  of  any  Auxiliary. — Pasteur  Paul  Oook, 
B.A.  (Paris)  was  glad  to  find  that  it  was  the  aim  of  Eobert  Raikes  to  teach  the 
children  of  the  poor  and  ignorant. 

Mr.  Child  (Brighton)  said  it  was  thought  by  some  of  the  ofKcials  to  be  a  sort 
cf  iaquisitive  feeling  to  ask  whether  they  had  been  scholars.  However,  with  very 
little  trouble  the  figures  might  be  obtained.  He  suggested  they  should  have  other 
columns  showing  the  afternoon  scholars  and  whole  day  scholars. — Mr.  Sfabxr 
EvAiis  (Bristol)  said  their  first  duty  was  to  get  a  trainlog  class  for  the  teachers. 

Mr.  Wevill  (Liverpool)  said  some  time  ago  they  thought  they  would  try  to 
obtain  special  information  as  to  what  was  being  done  in  the  Liverpool  district  as 
regarded  senior  scholars.  They  had  sheets  printed  showing  the  number  in  each 
school  over  fit  teen  years  of  age,  the  number  who  had  become  teachers,  the  number 
who  had  ceased  their  attendance  altogether,  whether  any  special  methods  were 
adopted  in  the  different  schools  to  bring  senior  scholars  imder  pastoral  notice,  with 
a  view  to  joining  the  church.  Out  of  106  schools  he  managed  to  get  returns  from 
65,  and  the  information  was  exceedingly  valuable.  These  returns  revealed  to  them 
the  fact  that  they  had  no  less  than  6,000  scholars  of  both  sexes  over  fifteen  years 

of  age. 

Rev.  W.  A.  Wriolet  (Carlisle)  made  some  remarks  on  the  importance  of  cultiva- 
ting a  spirit  of  co-operation  between  the  church  and  the  school. — The  Rev.  John 
Morgan  (London)  was  one  of  those  pastors  who  thought  it  very  much  better  to 
get  as  many  of  the  scholars  as  possible  into  the  Sunday  morning  service,  because  if 
they  did  not,  they  would  not  get  them  into  any  church  service  at  all.  He 
encouraged  the  scholars  to  come  by  giving  them  tan  minutes'  talk  every  Sunday 

morning. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Cox  (Parent  Committee)  felt  that  they  could  not  have  their  hearts 
cheered  by  the  knowh  dge  of  the  great  results  of  their  work,  unless  these  statistics 
were  obtained. — Mr.  Colquhoun  (Parent  Committee)  did  not  think  teachers  could 
be  fairly  blamed  for  not  attending  preparation  classes,  as  they  had  so  many  other 
meetings  to  attend,  and  several  pages  of  the  Chronicle  were  filled  week  after  week 
with  outline  It ssona.— Rev.  G.  Brooks  (London)  found  the  system  of  preaching  to 
the  children  for  ten  minutes  every  Sunday  morning  answer  admirably.— Mr.  Rbib 
(New  York)  testified  to  the  importance  of  the  sympathy  of  ministers  with  the 
children. — Messrs.  Lawson  (Penge),  Bryant  (Stroud),  RutHBufobd  (Sttnderiand)^ 
Mills  (Cambridgf),  Blott  (Wellingborough),  Grboory  (Southport),  Grou* 
(Afchford),  and  Rev.  M.  G.  Astbury  (Blackburn),  also  took  part  in  the  discussion. 

Mr  Towiius  (Corresponding  Secretary)  recalled  attention  to  the  subject.  ^"  He 

a  2 
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'knew  a  supenntendent  who  vould  have  hU  statistical  papers,  and  the  aeeond 
.Simday  after  he  wanted  to  know  how  many  teachers  were  members  of  the  church, 
and  it  occurred  to  him  that  there  were  three  or  four  who  were  not  members,  and 
he  did  not  rest  until  he  had  succeeded  in  getting  thofe  teachers  into  the  Church  of 
Christ  That  was  the  result  of  statistics.  If  they  had  good  hooks,  as  a  rule  they 
would  haye  a  good  school. 

Mr.  Habtlxt,  in  his  reply,  said  he  agreed  that  statistics  should  be  made  up  to  a 
certain  date.  They  wanted  the  31st  December  to  be  the  Sunday  School  stock- 
.taking,  and  to  contain  the  facts  and  figures  for  the  one  year.  Two  columns  had 
been  suggested  to  meet  the  question  of  the  morning  attendance,  but  he  thought 
that  would  be  a  fiction,  and  they  would  neyer  get  the  columns  filled  up  properly. 
Mr.  Strange  seemed  to  make  a  little  mistake  as  to  the  nature  and  object  of 
statistics.  The  object  is  to  find  whether  we  are  going  forward  or  backward,  how 
many  )ai<t  year,  how  many  the  year  before,  and  how  many  there  will  be  next  year. 
He  thought  they  had  got  what  they  ivanted.  They  found  who  did  come.  They 
knew  that  many  of  the  girls  could  not  come  in  the  morning,  but  he  assured 
them  the  boys  were  not  wanted  in  the  morning,  and  the  mother  would  he 
only  too  happy  to  get  rid  of  the  elder  boys,  and  they  should  find  them  in  the 
senior  classes  in  the  morning.  A  gentleman  had  recommended  reyival  serrices. 
The  largest  year  we  ever  had  of  returns  of  scholars  who  had  joined  churches  in  one 
year  was  the  year  Moody  and  Sankey  visited  this  country ;  their  efforts  did  a  great 
deal  to  bring  the  children  to  a  decision.  He  did  not  propose  that  they  should  get 
up  monster  services,  but  he  did  thiok  that  in  every  school  there  should  he  a 
Christian  Band,  or  some  special  means  should  be  tried  to  train  up  our  young 
children  to  decision,  and  to  be  useful  in  connection  with  the  churcheg. 

The  Chairman  said  if,  wherever  they  were  building  new'  schools  in  their 
districts,  they  would  kindly  forward  plans  to  the  Parent  Union,  they  might  keep 
portfolios  of  the  different  buildings,  which  would  be  very  useful. 

The  meeting  was  concluded  with  the  benediction. 

Wednesday  Evening. 
The  second  Conference  was  held  in  the  Lecture  Hall,  and  presided 
over  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Gladstone,  F.E.S.,  when  the  Rev.  John  Jonbs,   of 
St.  Mary  Cray,  opened  a  discussion  on 

"TouTHPUL  Belioioh;  Its  Natube  akd  Nuetukb." 
The  Bev.  J.  Jokes,  in  introducing  his  subject  remarked  that,  as  they  were  just  com- 
mencing another  Centenary  it  was  felt  desirable  that  they  should  Fare  a  key  note,— the 
great  purpose  before  them  must  be  the  bringing  of  the  youthful  generation  into  full 
Contact  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  protection  and  nourishment  of  the  spiritual 
iife, — that  was  the  great  object  they  should  keep  in  view. 

The  Bbbpoitsibilitt  ov  CorvBBSioir 
did  not  rest  upon  the  Sunday  Sehool  alone,  but  parental  responsibility  was  prior  and 
far  more  important  than  that  which  rested  upon  titie  Sunday  School,  and  it  would  be  aa 
unfortunate  things  if  anything  were  said  which  would  leave  parents  to  suppose  that 
there  was  a  transference  of  parental  responiiibility  to  the  Sunday  School  teacher. 

Throughout  the  whole  principality  of  Wales  the  church  and  the  Sunday  School  were 
one.  They  never  looked  upon  the  Sunday  School  as  having  any  centre  distinct  firom 
the  church,  but  they  regarded  the  school  as  in  the  church  working  for  the  conversion 
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of  men.  He  generally  found  that  whenever  they  presented  a  child  as  having  some 
indications  of  conversion,  there  was  on  the  part  of  vast  numbers  a  great  tendency  to 
doubt  the  reality  of  it,  and  to  apply  tests  which  they  did  not  apply  in  the  case  of  adult 
persons.  He'was  led  to  this  conclusion  by  another  consideration,  and  that  was  that 
there  was  not  always  the  most  cordial  welcome  given  to  young  persons  to  join  their 
•church  fellowship.    They  were  very  thankful  there  was  an  improvement  in  this  respect 

Some  seven  years  ago  they  found  that  out  of  about  600  members  they  had  only  one 
under  14  years  of  age,  and  now  there  was  this  improvement,  that  they  had  one  under 
14  years  of  age  for  every  200  members. 

He  supposed  there  was  no  doubt  among  them  as  to  the  youthful  depravity  of  a  child. 
Singing  about  cherubs  was  a  very  difftirent  thing  to  coming  into  contact  with  them. 
He  believed  that  the  fall  of  Adam  was  the  fall  of  the  race,  and  that  the  necessity  of  the 
second  birth  was  proved  from  the  saying  of  the  great  Teacher  that  **  that  which  is  bom 
of  flesh  is  flesh."  They  were  afraid  that  no  power  could  bring  about  this  change  but  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  question  was  not  as  to  the  disease  or  the  remedy,  but  as  to  when  is 
the  best  time  to  apply  the  remedy.  Were  there  any  reasons  arising  from  the  testimony 
of  Scripture  or  the  constitution  of  a  child,  or  the  facts  of  church  history,  to  lead  them 
to  suppose  that  the  Holy  Spirit  postponed  the  work  of  saving  the  child  until  there  had 
been  a  development  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  nature.  They  admitted  the  child's 
depravity,  but  he  rather  thought  they  should  agree  that  in  connection  with  every  child 
there  were  religious  capacities.  A  child  had  a  conscience  which  created  the  sense  of 
flin.  A  child  could  believe,  a  child  could  love,  a  child  could  trust  his  parents,  and  hence 
the  capacities  were  there.  He  thought  it  was  Buskin  who  said  in  his  Modern  Painters 
"  that  you  may  always  see  in  the  filthiest  gutter  some  dim  refleobiou  of  the  heavens 
above,"  and  this  had  been  applied  sometimes  to  the  child.  They  might  see  in  the  most 
degraded  and  abandoned  child  some  indication  of  the  great  truth  which  pertains  to 
religion.  On  that  ground  there  was  nothing  to  warrant  them  in  supposing  that  the 
salvation  of  a  child  was  an  impossibility. 

The  conversion  of  a  child  was  easier  than  the  conversion  of  an  adult.  They  as 
teachers  had  to  handle  the  twigs  while  the  intellect  was  not  darkened,  and  the  breast 
more  full  of  tenderness.  He  did  not  say  there  was  presented  to  them  a  clean  sheet  of 
white  paper.  There  were  water-marks  of  natural  depravity  upon  it,  but  in  addition  to 
these  water-marks,  the  minister  had  presented  to  him  sheets  crossed  over  and  blotted 
with  the  records  of  sin.  The  conversion  of  a  child  was  therefore  easier  than  when  the 
child  had  grown  to  maturity.  It  might  be  asked  how  came  it  to  pass  that  the  Christian 
Church  concentrated  its  efforts  more  upon  the  conversion  of  adults  than  upon  the  con- 
version of  children.  The  attempts  to  evangelise  the  masses  were  almost  always  in  this 
direction.    He  never  remembered  while  attending  college  anything  like  being  taught 

How  TO  Addbess  Childbev. 
He  would  like  to  see  in  connection  with  all  our  colleges  classes  and  instruction  given  to 
the  students  how  to  address  children.  The  Bible  was  full  of  the  declarations  as  to  the 
love  of  God  for  children.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  utterances  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  were  full  of  references  to  children;  it  was  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  history  of 
Jesus  Christ.  There  were  distinct  promises  given  that  the  Holy  Spirit  should  be  poured 
out  upon  the  rising  generation,  and  there  was  nothing  in  the  hintory  of  the  Christian 
church  worse  than  remaining  in  a  careless  and  apathetic  state.  W  batever  was  done  in 
this  direction  although  it  might  not  be  perfect,  was  certainly  done  in  the  right  direction 
and  was  usefuL  He  thought  that  whatever  could  be  done  to  bring  the  teacher  to  speak 
more  to  the  scholars  individually  respecting  its 
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Pbrsohal  Saltatiov 
was  a  benefit.  He  latd  something  more  should  be  done  to  give  every  scholar  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  personal  avoiral  of  his  love  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  thought 
they  ought  to  take  heed,  however,  that  their  chief  concern  was  not  to  bring  a  child  into 
connection  with  the  church,  but  into  vital  connection  with  Christ,  and  not  to  suppose 
that  identification  with  any  possible  organisation  led  a  person  to  Christ ;  but  to  knovr 
that  the  right  way  was  not  for  the  church  to  be  a  door  to  the  Saviour,  but  for  the 
Saviour  to  be  the  door  to  the  church,  and  if  the  child  was  brought  to  Christ  very  young, 
no  church  in  the  world  had  any  right  to  close  its  door  against  that  child.  There  might  be 
a  danger  arising  from  giving  too  great  publicity  to  the  experience  of  a  child  and  making 
it  too  ostentatious.  The  most  beautiful  flower  in  the  world  was  youthful  piety  that  grew 
better  in  the  shade  than  in  the  open ;  therefore,  they  should  take  heed  not  to  bring  the 
child  forward  to  that  which  was  premature,  and  might  lead  hereafter  to  unfruitfuhieM. 
He  should  deprecate  the  formation  of  what  had  been  designated  in  any  form 

Churches  pob  Childbbit. 
The  danger  was  here,  that  tbey  would  remain  outside  the  church,  regarding  tbis  as  » 
substitute,  not  that  that  was  the  design  of  those  who  were  working  it.  He  imderstood 
the  questions  asked  before  a  child  was  admitted  to  their  churches  were,  "Do  you  love 
Christ  ?  "  **  Do  you  trust  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  salvation  p"  *'  Are  you  prepared  to 
obey  Christ  and  to  try  to  please  Him  every  day  P  "  He  did  not  object  to  those  questions 
being  put,  or  to  the  children  writing  answers  to  them,  but  what  he  contended  was,  that 
if  any  child,  however  youn?,  could  intellit;ently,  conscientiously,  and  with  satisfaction 
answer  these  questions,  that  child  ought  to  be  in  the  church  of  Christ.  Notwithstanding 
that  these  things  were  not  desirable,  so  far  as  church  membership  was  concerned,  be 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  them  to  have  some  classes  for  the  fostering  ot' 
youthful  piety,  for  intensifying  of  religious  impressions,  and  for  the  growth  of  youthfui 
grace.  Therefore  he  would  make  them  more  comprehensive  than  our  Christian  bands. 
He  would  not  confine  them  simply  to  converted  children,  or  the  children  of  converted 
parents.  Let  there  be  dasses  for  serious  young  parsons ;  if  possible,  let  the  conductors 
of  such  classes  be  the  Sunday  Schcol  teachers  and  superintendent,  and  brought  as  far  as 
possible  into  harmony  also  with  the  minister  uf  the  church.  Let  the  Sunday  Sohot)) 
•ay,  "  Henoefoith  we  go  in  for  the 

CONVEBSIOB  07  THE  ChILDBBB. 

We  ask  the  Christian  church  to  aid  us;  we  ask  the  ministers  and  officers  to  aidusw" 
Now  if  any  one  should  say  they  were  taking  a  higher  standard  as  to  qualification  than 
they  bad  thought  of  before,  well,  that  was  a  good  thing.  The  benefit  done  to  the  Chri»- 
tian  church  by  the  education  of  the  children  was  greater  than  the  benefit  done  to  the 
children.  They  did  not  want  to  go  in  for  new  teachers,  but  to  make  their  teachen 
better.  Might  tbey  see  that  glorious  day  dawn  when  all  their  children  should  be 
taught  o'  the  Lord*  . 

Mr.  J.  Attknmorough  (Wal  worth -road  Sunday  School)  said  there  were  little 
children  in  our  echools  who  knew  and  loved  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  bad  found 
there  was  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  children  to  knock  at  the  door  of  the  churcli 
through  their  parents  not  being  willing  that  they  should  join.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  middle  course,  which  was  to  adopt  sooieties  for  Christian  children.  These 
societies  were  necessary  not  only  that  we  might  know  the  children,  but  that  they 
might  know  one  an  otter.  Every  one  of  us  must  deplore  in  our  classes  that 
children  of  great  promise  had  been  drawn  away  from  Christ  by  some  evil  com- 
panion. The  children  should  be  bpoken  to  individually,  and  by  means  of  these 
societies  you  can  train  the  children  for  Christian  work. 
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Mr.  BcTTCHKB  (Bury).  We  must  not  depend  too  much,  upon  associations  and 
stereotyped  plans,  but  must  individually  strive  to  know  and  meet  the  wants  of  our 
scholars.  There  are  many  young  people  in  our  Sunday  Schools  who  are  craving 
for  some  loving  soul  to  introduce  them  to  the  church.  If  we  want  to  have  the 
children  fur  Christ  we  must  occupy  the  ground  first.  If  he  found  a  young  man  or 
young  girl  anxious  to  do  something  for  Christ,  he  tried  to  find  occupation  for  them 
in  the  church.  He  fouad  it  was  not  so  imp:>rtant  to  look  for  an  expression  of 
doctrine  as  for  a  manifestation  of  true  Christiaa  life. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Habtley  was  glad  Mr.  Jones  had  referred  to  the  question  of  Christiaa 

Bands.    Mr.  Jones  made  a  special  point  that  they  should  in  no  way  seem  to  make 

a  church  for  children.     He  sympathised    deeply    in    that   view,    and    he    was 

only  afraid  that  an  organisation  should  be  made  too  much  like  a  church  within 

the  school,  apart  from  the  church  with  which  the  school  was  connected.    He 

agreed  with  all  that  the  Christian  Band  was  doing,  but  he  did  not  think  it  should 

consist  only  of  those  children  who  had  come  to  a  complete  decision  for  Christ,  and 

■were  able  to  express  it  in  language  written  or  otherwise.     Every  seriously  disposed 

child  in  the  school  should  be  allowed  to  join  these  Bands.     The  difficulty  alluded 

to  by  Mr.  Attenborough  was  a  very  grave  one.     Parents  did  often  object  to  their 

children  becoming  members  of  Christian  churches.    But  when  a  parent  received  a 

visit  fi:om  a  teacher  these  difi&culties  often  vanished,  and  children  were  allowed  to 

join  the  church.     If  a  teacher  would  only  visit  one  scholar  every  week  he  believed 

the  fruitfulness  of  the  Sunday  School  work  would  be  abundantly  increased.  There 

was  too  much  room  for  the  complaint  that  when  they  found  out  that  a  child  was 

converted,  they  thought  all  was  done.     They  wanted  watching  and  constant  care 

during  the  week,  as  well  as  on  the  Sabbath  day.    He  heard  of  a  man  whose 

flower  would  not  thrive  in  the  greenhouse  although  he  tried  many  experiments. 

At  last  he  turned  it  out,   and  found  there  was  a  worm  in  the  pot ;  no  wonder  it 

did  not  prosper.    Many  of  them  had  great  hopes  but  there  was  a  worm  at  the 

root,  bad  companionship,  bad  habits  of  one  kind  or  another.     They  must  be 

watchful  over  the  children,  be  pastors  to  them  as  well  as  teachers, 

Mr.  PuLLiTT  (Eochdale)  having  mide  some  observations,  the  Bev.  D.  B.  Hookb 
(Mold)  eaid  they  had  a  very  much  larger  proportion  of  young  people  in  the 
<^hurcbes  in  Wales  than  they  had  in  London  or  the  West  of  England.  The 
church  and  the  school  in  Whales  were  so  essentially  one  that  the  funds  of  the 
church  were  frequently  at  the  disposal  of  the  school.  It  was  an  exceptional 
thing  to  have  separate  officers.  They  had  weekly  church  meetings  for  the  build- 
ing up  of  the  spiritual  life,  and  the  children  had  not  merely  a  right  to  attend,  but 
were  expected  to  speak  at  them ;  thus  they  had  a  glorious  intimacy  between  the 
children  and  the  church.  When  a  teacher  was  absent  he  was  only  too  glad  to 
take  the  class.  He  held  wtekly  meetings  for  young  people,  which  constituted  a 
preparation  class,  and  a  training  class  for  church  membership. 

Mr.  Waters  (Lambeth  Auxiliary)  hoped  friends  would  carry  back  with  them 
the  motto,  **The  children  for  Jesus."  If  they  had  faith  and  looked  for  con- 
versions, they  would  have  them.  They  must  speak  to  the  scholars  personally. 
They  wanted  more  definite  and  doctrinal  teaching  for  those  who  had  given  their 
hearts  to  the  Saviour.     He  agreed  with  the  idea  of  Christian  Bands. 
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Bey.  W.  H.  Whitbread  ^Sheeraess)  represented  a  small  Umon  of  &hovLt  2,000 
ohildren,  about  137  of  them  b^ing  members  of  Christian  churches.  He  remarked 
that  they  bad  receiyid  over  lOO'of  these  into  the  churches  in  Sheemess  and  the 
neighbourhood  daring  the  last  year.  He  bore  testimony  to  the  stability  of  yoath- 
ful  piety  in  Sheemess. 

Mr.  Coop  (Southport)  having  ofTered  a  few  remarks,  the  Bey.  J.  T.  Hoene 
(Guildford)  said  they  had  no  right  to  keep  the  children  away  from  the  CommimioQ 
Table.  In  doing  so  they  were  repeating  the  hlunHer  of  the  disciplee,  who  wanted 
to  send  the  children  away.  It  wa9  said,  if  they  did  eyil  the  church  was  disgraced. 
It  might  as  well  be  said  that  the  University  of  London  was  disgraced  because  some 
young  man  entered  there  a  fool  and  came  out  an  idiot. 

Mr.  G.  Chapman  (Parent  Comtnittee)  belieyed  there  was  something  better  than 
Christian  Bands,  and  that^was  for  the  teacher  to  make  each  class  a  little  Christian 
Band  with  the  teacher  watching  oyer'each  child,  looking  for  its  conversion,  taking  it 
separately  and  kneeling  with  it  in  prayer,  and  commending  it  to  God.  That  child 
did  not  want  any  Christian  Band. 

Mr.  White  (Norwich)  thought  they  did  not  sufficiently  consider  the  circum- 
stances which  surrounded  the  children,  They  wanted  to  bring  more  influence  to 
bear  upon  them  during  the  week. 

Bey.  W.  J.  MoOBE  (Cincinnati)  expressed  the  great  interest  be  felt  in  the^ 
subject,  and  remarked  that  the  fundamental  idea  was  to  bring  the  children  to 
Christ. — Pas' eur  Paul  Cook,  B.A.  (Paris)  said  that  they  tried  in  France  to  make 
people  know  that  they  believed  in  youthful  conversions.  It  was  important  for 
them  to  speak  to  the  parents  and  the, community  at  large  on  this  very  point. 

The  Bey.  J.  Jones  briefly  replied.  He  said  God  was  before  every  teacher  and 
every  Christian  minister  in  working  upon  the  children's  hearts.  It  was  often 
tbougbt  that  if  a  subject  was  discussed,  or  especially  if  a  resolution  was  passed 
upon  it,  all  the  wort  was  done.  What  he  wanted  was  for  them  to  return  to  tueir 
diflerent  places  of  labour  with  some  determined  resolution  in  their  own  minds  that 
these  things  shall  be  carried  out.  They  all  believed  in  having  week-day  meetings, 
and  his  only  objection  was  to  have  churches  in  the  schools.  Let  them  go  from 
tbat  conference  witb  the  determination  that  something  should  be  done,  and  in  the 
report- next  year  he  trusted  the  result  would  be  favourable  in  the  production  of 
youthful  piety. 

The  benediction  baying  been  pronounced,  the  meeting  separated. 

Thursday  Morning. 

The  Thursday  morning  Conference,  May  5th,  was  preceded  by  a 
Devotional  Meeting,  at  half-past  nine,  presided  over  by  the  Rev.  G. 
B,  Rtlet,  'of  Hanover  Chapel,  Peckham. 

At    half-past   ten   the    Conference   took   place.    The    Rev.    Edwin 
Johnson,  M.A.,  loccupied  the  chair.     The  Ohaikman  introduced  the 
subject  of  discussion,  viz.  : 
"  The  Revised  Bible,  its  Bearings  upon  the  Work  of  the  Sxtnday  School." 

He  said  :  The  new  revision  would  soon  be  in  their  hands,  and  then,  whether  as 
private  students,  public  teachers  charged  with  the  conduct  of  Divine  service,  or  as 
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Sunday  School  teachers,  they  could  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  production  for  them- 
selves.    For  his  part,  he  might  say  he  had  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  inspecting  one 
of  the  specimens  of  the  Eevised  Bible.     There  were  one  or  two  aspects  in  it  which 
pleased  him ;  it  met  the  eye  and  the  ear.     "With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  aspects, 
students  would  find  great  pleasure  in  turning  over  the  new  version.    The  text  was 
not  arranged  exactly  as  in  the  old  version,  viz.,  broken  into  verses,  sometimes  to 
the  detriment  of  the  connection,  hut  it  was  arranged  in  paragraphs,  the  whole  of 
the  verse-numhering  being  at  the  same  time  preserved  in  the  margin.    Another 
feature  was  that  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  from  the  Pgalms,  and  from 
l8aiah,Vere  dove-tailed  into  the  text  and  arranged  in  verse  form.     That  was  a  help 
to  the  eye.    With  respect  to  the  ear,  they  all  knew  how  often  our  English  Bible 
had  been  praised  by  literary  men  for  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  its  rhythm,  for 
the  cadences  which  fall  so  melodiously  upon  the  ear,  and  some  anxiety  was  felt 
lest  in  any  way  that  beautiful  music  of  the  old  version  should  be  marred  or 
meddled  with.     However,  any  doubt  on  that  point  would  soon  be  removed,  for  not 
only  would  the  rhythm  of  the  old  version  be  preserved,  but  in  many  instances  it 
would  even  be  improved  by  the  substitution  of  words  which  were  more  exact  and 
proper  than  in  the  former  version.     In  short,  all  the  music  and  melody  which 
appealed  immediately  to  the  ear,  and  which  was  so  impressive  *  in  reading  the 
Scriptures,  would  be  found  unimpaired.      Lastly,  with  reference  to  the  matter 
itself,  which  was  no  doubt  a  question  of  the  highest  importance,  of  course  numerous 
alterations  had  beea  made,  and  they  were,  he  considered,  all  for  the  better.     Ther 
were  some  mistakes,  as  they  all  knew,  in  the  rendering  of  the  old  translatio 
which  were,  perhaps,  not  very  numerous  or  important ;   but  there  was  a  large 
number  of  English  words  which,  a]though  at  one  period  conveyed  an  exact  and, 
perhaps,  the  fairest  meaning  of  the  original,  had,  from  lapse  of  time,  decayed,  and 
no  longer  represented  the  sense  of  the  original.     Here  a  great  improvement  had 
been  made  in  the  substitntion  of  modem  for  obsolete  words.     The  Chairman, 
having  cited  some  illustrative  instances,  recommended  teachers  to  get  the  book  for 
themselves,  as  soon  as  it  issued  from  the  press,  and  give  it  their  independent  con- 
sideration.    He  said  they  would  be  able  to  use  it  with  advantage  in  private  study 
and  in  the  work  of  their  classes.     They  would  find  that  it  was  a  new  and  powerful 
engine  of  instruction.     No  doubt  the  old  Divine  truths,  enshrined  in  the  passages 
of  the  book,  would  come  back  to  them  with  a  vividness  and  freshness  that  was 
most  delightful;  but  after  all,  let  them  remember  that  it  was  but  a  revision  of  a 
translation ;  it  remained  a  translation  still.    He  hoped  the  time  would  come  when 
Sunday  School  teachers  would  give  themselves  to  a  little  study  of  the  Greek 
language,  so  that,  independent  of  the  authorities  of  special  scholars,  however 
learned,  and  however  ripe  their  judgment,  they  might  enter  into  all  the  depth  and 
richness,  and  realise  the  full  meaning  of  the  original,  which  could  not  be  completely 
eonveyed  in  an  English  version. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Kex^sedy  then  read  the  following  paper.  It  is  so  good  that  we 
give  it  entire. 

The  publication  of  a  reviserl  version  of  the  English  Bible  is  a  great  event;  one  whiob, 
in  future  years,  will  make  1881  a  year  to  be  remembered.  It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  great  event  of  the  Iteformation  three  centuries  and  a-half  ago,  whidi 
John  Milton  described  in  his  own  majestic  style  ;  when  "  the  sacred  Bible  was  sought 
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out  of  the  duaty  oornen  wliere  profftoe  falieboods  and  neglect  had  thrown  it,  the  sehooli 
opened,  DiWne  and  human  learning  raked  out  of  the  ember*  of  forgotten  tongues,  the 
princes  and  eitiee  trooping  apaoe  to  the  new  erected  banner  of  salvation ;  the  martjn 
vith  the  irresistible  might  of  weakness,  shaking  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  sooming 
the  fiery  rage  of  the  old  red  draeon."    Still  it  is  an  event  of  the  profoundest  interest  to 
all  English  speaking  people,  and  these  are  fuund  now,  either  as  nations  or  as  eolonists, 
nnder  every  sky.    Many  scholars  have  given  to  the  world  the  benefit  of  their  isolated 
labours  as  translators  of  the  Holy  Book,  and  the  Church  is  deeply  indebted  to  them. 
But  the  version  of  the  New  Testament  which  will  be  ^ven  to  the  public  in  a  few  days 
is  the  fruit  of  the  united  labours  of  many  scholars,  in  England  and  in  America,  and 
these,  of  all  shades  of  theological  thought,  not  excepting  the  Unitarian — ^labours  prose- 
cuted with  |roat  earnestness  over  a  period  of  ten  ^ears.    Binee  the  publication  of  ihe 
Authorised  Version,  in  1611,  no  version  has  been  given  to  the  world  to  be  compared  to 
this  which  we  are  now  expecting,  in  the  amount  of  learning  and  scholarship  which  has 
been  devoted  to  its  preparation,  and  oonsequently  to  the  claims  which  it  has  on  oar 
l^atefnl  acNseptance. 

The  subject  which  I  have  been  asked  to  introduce  to  the  conference  does  not  require 
me  to  consider,  rather  prevents  me  from  considering,  any  of  the  questions  relative  to 
the  old  version,  and  the  desirableness  or  undesirabfeness  of  attempting  a  new,  whicb 
might  have  been  mooted,  and  were  mooted,  ten  years  ago,  but  which  are  now  oat  of 
date.^  We  have  to  do  with  an  accomplished  fact.  The  thing  has  been  done.  The  work 
is  finished.  Thousands,  perhaps  millions,  of  copies,  are  already  printed.  Our  question 
is,  **  What  shall  we  do  with  the  book  when  we  have  got  it  ?  " 

Only  one  word  by  way  of  preface.  The  new  version  is  not  a  new  translation.  It  \i 
but  a  revision  of  the  old,  and  a  revision  which  profeiises — I  say  *'  professes,"  for  I  hare 
not  seen  the  book — only  to  adapt  the  Authorised  Version  to  the  present  state  of  the 
English  language,  without  changing  the  idiom,  and  to  the  present  standard  of  Biblical 
scholarship,  which  has  made  great  advances  since  1611,  especially  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  in  textual  criticism,  in  Greek  and  Hebrew  philology,  and  in  Biblical  geogn^hj 
and  archeology.  The  version,  we  are  told,  will  he  a  conservative  revision  of  uie  old 
version,  and  will  not  disturb  the  sacred  associations  which  surround  the  book  which  we 
have  venerated  from  our  childhood. 

At  the  foundation  of  our  work  as  Sunday  School  teachers  there  must  be  perfect  con- 
fidence  that  we  possess  tho  genuine  books  written  by  Evangelists  and  Apostles,  and 
that  the  translation  of  these  books  into  our  own  tongue  is  a  true  and  honest  translation. 
In  some  minds  this  confidence  may  be  shaken  by  the  appearance  of  a  Revision  of  what 
we  have  hitherto  regarded  as  a  true  and  honest  translation.  And  in  other  minds  the 
question  may  be  raised  for  the. first  time  as  to  the  grounds  on  which  this  confidence 
rests.  And  as  teachers  cannot  do  their  work  well  if  they  take  the  new  book  into  their 
hands  in  a  spirit  of  doubt  in  regard  either  to  the  original  or  to  the  translation,  I  must 
•ay  a  few  words  respecting  both. 

first,  then,  as  to  the  grounds  on  which  we  m^  feel  quite  sure  that  we  possess,  in  their 
integrity,  the  very  books  which  were  written  by  the  Evangelists  and  the  Apostles.  I 
don*t  mean  to  repeat  to  you  my  own  book  on  the  Affe  and  Authorships  of  the  Gkiepels, 
published  by  the  Sunday  School  Union.  That  would  tax  your  patience.  I  don't  mean 
even  to  summarise  the  argument  of  that  book.  Our  present  concern  is  with  the  text  of 
the  books,  and  with  the  ground  on  which  we  are  satisfied  that  the  pres^it  text  i> 
substantially,  and  more  than  substantially,  the  original  text.  We  assume  that  Sf  attbew, 
Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  wrote  Gospels  which  were  given  to  the  churches  in  their  life* 
time ;  and  we  assume  that  Paul  and  other  Apostles  wrote  letters  to  various  churcltfs- 
Now,  how  can  we  know  that  the  Gospels  ana  letters  which  constitute  our  New  Testa* 
ment  fairly  represent  the  originals  P  There  is  not  a  single  original  in  existence,  sot  a 
tingle  autograph  of  anj  of  the  writers,  or  of  any  of  their  amanuenses.  Tertullian 
appealed  in  his  day  (A.D.  160-240)  to  '*  the  very  authentic  (the  original)  letters  of  the 
Apostles,  as  recited  in  the  Apostolic  churches,  sounding  forth  the  voice  and  representing 
the  countenance  of  each  one  of  them.  Is  Achaia  near  you  (he  said)?  You  have 
Corinth.  If  you  are  not  far  from  Macedonia,  you  have  Philippi,  you  have  Theasaloniea. 
If  you  can  go  to  Asia,  you  have  Ephesus.  But  if  you  are  near  to  Italy,  you  hare 
Borne,  from  whence  we  also  may  be  easily  satisfied."  But  these  autographs  and 
originals  have  perished  long  since.  The  only  writings  of  the  first  century  which  have 
survived  the  wreck  of  time  are  a  few  papyri,  which,  scorched  and  shrivelled,  have  been 
disentombed  from  beneath  the  lava  which  overwhelmed  and  buried  the  city  of  Herctt- 
laneum  in  the  yeta  79.    The  destruction  of  Herculaneum  has,  strangely  enough,  been 
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their  preservation.  All  other  originals  have  perished.  Cse«ir,  Vir^l,  Horace,  Cicero, 
and  a  multitude  besides, — ^for  of  maJcing  many  books  in  that  age  there  was  no  end, — 
have  all  perished. 

We  ascertain  the  original  texts  of  New  Testament  books  just  as  we  ascertain 
the  texts  of  these  and  other  classics,  that  is  mainly  by  copies  of  them  written  in 
a  much  later  age,  but  taken  from  earlier  copies,  if  not  from  the  originals  themselves. 
And  there  is  this  enormous  advantage  in  favour  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  that 
we  have  an  immensely  greater  number  of  copies  of  its  text  than  of  any  other  ancient 
book ;  in  fact,  as  many  as  of  all  other  ancient  books  put  together.  And  we  have  copies 
of  a  date  much  nearer  to  the  date  of  the  original  than  we  have  of  any  other  ancient 
book.  To  enter  into  details  on  this  subject  at  present  is  impo3sible.  Dr.  Scrivener  has 
made  the  matter  not  only  clear,  but  deeply  interesting,  and  almost  romantic  to  the 
common  reader.  But  I  must  content  myself  with  saying  that  we  have  three  aids  to  the 
determination  of  the  original  text — first,  many  copies,  some  traceable  to  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries,  the  greater  part  of  later  date,  made  in  different  lands  and  in  different 
styles  of  writing;  secondly,  very  old  translations,  especially  two,  the  Syriac,  made 
possibly  before  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  and  the  old  Latin,  only  somewhat 
later;  and,  thirdly,  innumerable  quotations  from  the  New  Testament  in  the  writings  of 
the  fathers.  By  a  collation  of  these  we  are  perfectly  certain  that  we  possess  sub- 
stantially, and  niore  than  substantially,  as  I  have  said,  the  true  text  of  the  original 
Gospeh  and  other  books  of  the  New  Testament.  By  "more  than  substantially"  I 
mean  that  there  is  no  reason  for  doubt  except  in  small  details  which  do  not  affect  to  the 
smallest  degree  the  substance  of  the  book.  People  are  frightened  when  they  hear  of 
thousanHs  of  various  readings,  but  the  largeness  of  the  number  of  various  readings 
arises  from  the  happy  circumstance  that  we  have  so  large  a  number  of  copies,  some- 
where from  1,800  to  2,000;  while  the  largeness  of  the  numbers  of  copies,  which  is  the 
occasion  of  this  difficulty,  if  difficulty  it  be,  is  itself  our  security  that  we  possess  sub- 
stantially the  true  original.  Let  this  MS.  of  mine  be  put  into  the  hands  of  ten  copyists, 
and  you  are  sure  to  find  variations  in  the  copies  produced.  Then  let  the  ten  copies  be 
put  each  into  the  hands  of  ten  other  copyists,  and  the  variations  in  the  hundred  now 
produced  will  be  greater  still.  Then  let  the  hundred  be  multiplied  by  the  same  process 
into  a  thousand,  and  it  will  be  a  wonder  if  you  have  not  some  thousands  of  minute 
variations.  Then  let  the  original  be  lost,  and  let  the  earliest  ten  be  lost,  and  the  next 
hundred  as  well,  and  you  have  only  the  last  thousand  to  go  by.  You  may  find  it 
very  difficult  to  determine  with  absolute  certainty  what  the  exact  reading  of  the 
original  actually  was  in  every  sentence,  but  you  can  have  no  difficulty  m  deter- 
mining what  the  original  substantially  wao,  and  no  difficulty  in  correcting  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  errors  which  may  be  discoverable  in  these  later  copies.  In 
the  case  now  supposed  you  have  a  rude  analogy  by  which  to  understand  what  the  first 
task  of  the  revisers  must  have  been,  I  should  say  was,  namely,  to  determine  the 
Greek  text  on  which  the  revision  should  be  based.  I  do  not  know  what  critical  rules 
they  adopted,  but  this  I  may  s<iy,  that  there  is  no  hap-hazard  or  mere  conjecture  in 
the  principles  which  guide  critics  in  determining  the  age  and  comparative  value  of 
manuscripts.  These  principles  do  not  admit  of  anything  like  mathematical  certainty  or 
«Yen  precision;  and  their  application  requires  the  exercise  of  a  sound  judgment  and 
much  common  sense.  But  wo  need  not  fear  that  these  have  been  lacking  on  the  part 
-of  the  eminent  men  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  revision.  Without  pledging  ourselves 
to  accept  all  their  decisions,  some  of  which  will  probably  be  the  occasion  of  not  a 
little  learned  discussion,  we  may  accept  the  result  of  their  labours  on  the  Greek  text  in 
the  confidence  that  it  is  a  very  near  and  reliable  approximation  to  a  true  reproduction 
of  the  Apostolic  originals. 

The  second  question  which  arises  is  one  which  I  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  refer  to  if  it  had  not  been  suggested  to  me — ^namely,  whether  we  can  have  confidence 
in  this,  or,  indeed,  in  any  other  translation,  that  it  fairly  or  truly  represents  the  Greek 
text.  This  is  a  point  which  may  be  settled  very  easily.  There  are  teas  of  thousandsin 
England  who  understand  the  original  Greek  as  well  as  they  do  their  mother  tongue.  And 
it  would  be  simply  impossible  to  impose  a  false  or  grossly  incorrect  translation  on  the 
world  without  immediate  detection  and  exposure.  In  translating  from  anyone  language 
tnto  another  there  will  be  room  for  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  or  truest  trans- 
lation that  can  be  made.  But  except  in  cases  in  wh^ch  the  meaning  of  the  original  is 
obscure  and  difficult  of  determination,  there  is  not  room  for  a  substantial  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  translation.  Set  a  Trinitarian  and  a  Unitarian,  for  eximple,  translate  to 
ihe  first  five  verses  of  the  Gospel  by  John,  and  it  is  impossible  tor  them  to  differ  sub- 
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stantially.  Their  difference  will  be  not  in  translation  but  interpretation.  Set  aCalvinist 
and  an  Arminian  to  translate  the  eighth  and  ninth  chapters  of  Komans,  and  you  willfiad  • 
the  translation  substantially  the  same.  The  translators  will  differ  only  when  they  begin 
to  interpret.  Bet  a  Boman  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  to  translate  the  third  and  fourth 
of  Bomans,  and  the  translation  must  be  substantially  the  same,  however  widely  tbey 
may  differ  in  their  understanding  of  the  justification  of  which  Paul  writes.  In  these 
and  other  cases  there  may  be  a  lurking  bias  of  which  the  most  honest  mind  may  be 
unconscious,  and  which  may  be  discovered  in  what  may  be  called  the  complexion  given 
to  certain  passages.  But  the  best  check  to  any  such  unconscious  bias  is  to  associate 
together  in  the  work  men  of  different  schools  of  thought.  A  check  on  conscious  dis- 
honesty cannot  be  often  needed.  But  the  association  of  men  who  look  at  Christian 
doctrine  from  different,  perhaps  opposite,  standpoints,  gives  us  security  that  their 
labours  will  not  be  marred  or  clouded  by  party  bias. 

This  subject  miffht  be  illustrated  in  another  way.  While  I  write  I  have  lying  before 
me  the  English  Hexapla,  published  by  Bagster,  exhibiting  at  every  opening  the 
Greek  Text  with  six  English  translations ;  compare  these  translations,  and  you  will  see 
that  any  honest  translation  must  give  you  substantially  the  same  results.  You  will  be 
surprised  to  find  how  little  even  the  Bhemisb  translation,  the  Soman  Catholic,  though 
taken  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  not  from  the  original  Oreek,  differs  from  our 
own  Authorised  Version.  But  on  this  subject  I  need  not  enlarge.  The  matter  involves 
no  difficulty.  Whatever  advantage  they  have  who  can  read  the  Greek,  the  merely 
English  reader  may  be  quite  sure  that  he  is  in  possession  of  the  Word  which  is  able  to 
make  him  wise  unto  salvation. 

The  revised  translation  coming  to  us  in  circumstances  which  justify  the  utmost 
confidence,  both  that  we  possess,  without  any  material  defect  or  error,  the  very  Greek 
which  Evangelists  and  Apostles  wrote,  and  a  true  version  in  our  own  tongue  of  that 
Greek,  the  first  duty  of  a  teacher,  I  take  if,  is  to  possess  himself  of  a  copy  of  it,  and  to 
study  it  carefully.  It  will  often,  I  doubt  not,  render  to  him  all  the  service  of  a  com- 
mentary. Even  the  old  version  becomes  like  a  new  book  almost  when  printed  in  para- 
graphs, and  read  continuously.  The  new  Book,  slight  though  the  alterations  may  be, 
thus  printed,  will  give  to  the  reader  fresh  conceptions,  at  least  fresh  impressions,  of  its 
meaning.  The  teacher  should  give  to  his  scholars  the  benefit  of  the  new  light  which  he 
thus  receives,  just  as  if  that  light  came  from  a  commentary.  In  doing  this  he  will 
sometimes  have  to  report  changes  which  will  require  the  exercise  of  some  discretion  lest 
he  produce  a  false  impression.  He  may  have  to  report,  for  example,  that  the  famous 
text,  1  John  v.  7,  **  There  are  three  that  bear  record  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  these  three  are  one,"  is  an  interpolation.  But  he  must  take 
care  to  show  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  or  of  the  Godhead  of  Christ,  vhieh 
involves  the  Trinity,  does  not  depend  on  that  text.  He  may  have  to  report  the  omission 
of  some  other  texts — I  need  not  specify  them — but  he  should,  and  can,  show  at  the  same 
time  that  no  single  doctrine  nor  shade  of  doctrine  taught  by  the  old  Book  is  in  the 
slightest  degree  affected  by  the  changes  in  the  new.  He  should  be  able  to  explain  to 
his  scholars  at  the  same  time  how  these  changes  have  become  necessary,  namely,  that 
very  many  MSS.,  including  the  very  oldest,  have  been  discovered  since  the  Authorised 
Version  was  made,  and  that  an  immense  amount  of  labour  has  been  expended  on  the 
study  and  comparison  of  these  M8S.  It  will  be  a  great  point  with  the  teacher  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  change  rendered  necessary  by  the  discoveries  and  studies  of  nearly 
300  years  is  so  small,  very  immaterial,  and  comparatively  trivial,  thus  confirming  our 
confidence  both  in  the  old  Book  and  in  the  new.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  in  all  cases  it 
is  our  duty  to  seek,  not  that  the  text  be  conformed  to  our  doctrines,  but  that  our  doctrines 
be  conformed  to  the  text. 

The  scholars  may  be  encouraged  to  possess  themselves  of  the  Book,  but,  I  venture  to 
say,  not  to  substitute  it  for  the  old  aa  the  class  book.  It  is  only  by  degrees  that  the 
new  can  take  the  place  of  the  old  in  public  estimation  and  in  general  use.  And  before 
it  does  take  that  place  it  will  have  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  critical  discussion,  and  to  be 
tested  by  the  public  feeling  for  or  against  it,  wMch  only  time  and  use  can  elicit.  It  is 
not  by  a  sudden  wrench  you  can  effect  the  change,  either  in  the  pulpit  or  in  the  home. 
And  to  make  a  sudden  chanse  in  the  school,  for  which  neither  pulpit  nor  home  is 
prepared,  would  create  something  like  a  schism.  It  would  do  violence  to  a  sentiment 
in  which  there  is  no  superstition,  and  which  we  would  rather  cherish  than  impair,  a 
sentiment  of  reverence  for  the  Book  which  we  may  well  term  both  Divine  and  holy, 
seeing  it  contains  the  record  of  God's  revelations  of  Himself  and  of  His  gracious  pur- 
poses towards  mankind.  The  old  Book  must  not  be  treated  as  obsolete,  or  as  a  thing 
of  the  past.    It  has  stood  tests  to  which  the  new  has  yet  to  be  subiected. 
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We  are  all  ruled,  more  or  less,  by  our  impressions,  and  the  joung  more  than  the  old. 
We  are  bound,  indeed,  to  use  all  diligence  and  diseriminatlon  that  our  impressions 
may  be  just.  But  in  correcting  imprdssions  that  may  not  be  perfectly  just, 
we  must  bevare  lest  in  rooting  out  the  tares  we  root  out  ^ith  them  the  wheat 
likewise.  In  some  young  minds  there  may  be  a  feeling  towards  the  Bible  akin 
to  that  of  the  Jews,  who  scrupulously  counted  the  letters  of  the  Boly  Book 
while  they  could  viulate  its  precepts  and  disregard  its  spirit.  This  feeling  must  bo 
corrected,  and  the  publicatioD  of  a  revised  translation  furnishes  the  fitting  means.  The 
power  and  sacredness  of  the  Book  do  not  depend  on  the  mere  English  t^ords  in  which 
its  thoughts  are  given  to  us,  although  these  words  have  become  precious  through  the 
associations  of  centuries.  I  have  often  wondered  that  a  translation  so  imperfect  as  that 
of  the  Septuagint  should  have  been  recognised  by  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles  as  it  was, 
and  familiarly  quoted  by  them.  But  we  have  heard  of  "  the  moral  uses  of  dark  things.'' 
And  I  think  that  a  mural  use,  a  moral  lesson,  may  be  derived  from  the  fact  to  which  I 
refer — not  anything  like  the  tolerance  of  even  negligence  in  the  translation  of  the  Word 
of  God,  but  this,  that  the  Word  of  God  retains  its  power  in  spite  of  human  infirmity. 
The  care  which  its  Divine  Author  has  exercised  over  it  from  the  beginning  has  been 
providential,  not  miraculous.  Neither  its  copyists  nor  its  translators  have  been  mira- 
culously preserved  from  error.  But  yet  such  is  the  Book — its  teachings  and  doctrines 
BO  pervading  it  as  to  be  independent  of  isolated  texts — such  is  the  Book  that  even  the 
most  imperfect  translation  suffices  to  convey  to  the  minds  of  men  all  that  is  most 
essential  to  us  of  the  thoughts  of  God. 

Children  should  understand  this  as  well  as  older  people.  There  is  no  esoteric  and 
exoteric  in  Christianity.  But  in  correcting  false  impressions,  it  is  possible  to  produce 
false  impressions.  And  any  action  or  teachmg  which  might  throw  a  slight  or  doubt  on 
the  Book  which  has  blessed  Eugland  for  nenrly  300  years,  and  taught  myriads  of  its 
children  the  way  to  heaven,  is  most  earnestly  to  be  deprecated.  No  higher,  no  truer 
tribute  to  the  place  which  our  old  Bible  has  long  held  could  be  rendered  than  was  ren- 
dered years  ago  by  an  Anglican  convert  to  Bome ;  and  with  his  words,  from  some  of 
which,  as  a  Protestant,  I  disseat  of  course,  I  conclude :  **  Who  will  say  that  the  un- 
common beauty  and  marvellous  English  of  the  Protestant  Bible  is  not  one  of  the  great 
strongholds  of  heresy  [Protestantism]  in  this  country  ?  it  lives  on  the  ear  like  musio 
that  can  never  be  forgotten,  like  the  sound  of  the  church  bells,  which  the  convert  [to 
Some]  hardly  knows  how  he  can  forego.  Its  felicities  often  seem  to  be  almost  things 
rather  than  words.  It  is  part  of  the  national  mind,  and  the  anchor  of  national  serious- 
ness ;  nay,  it  is  worshipped  with  a  positive  idolatry,  in  extenuation  of  whose  grotesque 
fanaticism  its  intrinsic  beauty  pleads  availingly  with  the  man  of  letters  and  the  scholar. 
The  memory  of  the  dead  passes  in*x>  it.  The  potent  traditions  of  childhood  are  stereo- 
typed in  its  verses.  The  power  of  all  the  griefs  and  trials  of  a  man  are  hid  beneath  its 
words.  It  is  the  representative  of  his  best  moments  ;  and  all  that  has  been  about  him  of 
soft,  and  gentle,  and  pure,  and  penitent,  and  good,  speaks  to  him  for  ever  out  of  his 
Protestant  Bible.  It  is  his  sacred  thing,  which  doubt  has  never  dimmed  and  contro- 
versy never  soiled." 

The  Chaibman  expressed  the  indebtedness  of  the  conference  to  Dr.  Kennedy, 
for  the  breadth,  tact,  and  exquisite  judgment  he  had  shown  in  presenting  this 
interesting  subject  to  their  consideration. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Groseb,  B.Sc.  (Parent  Committee)  added  a  few  words  from  a 
teacher's  point  of  view.  There  was  no  class  of  Christian  workers  by  whom  the 
new  revision  would  be  received  wiih  more  intelligent  eageroess  than  Sunday 
School  teachers.  It  was  to  be  remembered  that  this  new  revision  was  largely  a 
matter  of  verbal  alteration  and  of  verbal  improvement,  and  whether  they  liked 
the  thought  or  not,  it  still  remained  a  fact  that  they  were,  to  some  extent,  veibai 
teachers,  whatever  else  they  were  besides. 

In  the  preparation  of  their  lessons  they  had  to  deal  with  several  passages  of 
Scripture,  selectad  for  them,  no  doubt,  with  great  wisdom,  and  certainly  with 
great  care,  by  the  committee  of  the  Sunday  School  Union  or  other  bodies ;  and 
teachers,  whether  they  liked  it  or  not,  were  thus  debarred  i'rom  the  privilege  of 
taking  a  text,  and  preaching  from  it,  leaving  the  surroundings  almost  out  of  sight. 
They  all  knew,  by  practical  experience,  how  easy  texts  lay  in  close  contiguity  with 
awkward  and  difficult  ones.  In  such  a  situation,  Sunday  School  teachers  were  not 
so  well  off  as  the  commentators,  because  if  they  attempted  to  get  roundi  a  text,  as 
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Bowland  Hill  said  he  would  do,  instead  of  going  througli  it,  there  was  always 
some  little  friend  ready  ta  remind  them  of  the  omission.  Hence,  as  verbal 
teacherf,  they  would  hail  iiith  supreme  thankfulness,  the  prospect  of  a  revised 
text,  with  such  alterations  as  won  Id  reduce  the  verhal  difficulties  to  a  minimum, 
and  hring,  at  all  events,  the  English  text  to  as  close  a  conformity  with  the 
original  Greek  or  Hebrew  as  was  possible  in  a  translation. 

The  reception  of  thia  revised  text  was  likely  to  bring  about  healthy  and  bene- 
ficial results,  so  far  as  concerned  Sunday  School  teachers.     Modem  words  would 
be  substituted  for  those  that  had,  by  lapse  of  time,  lost  their  original  meaning;. 
There  were  also  words  and  phrases  which  offended  their  western  ideas  of  delicacy: 
these,  he  hoped,  would  either  be  removed  or  modified,  and  teachers,  in  their  private 
studies,  or  in  their  classes  would  be  helped,  to  no  small  extent,  thereby.    He  con- 
curred in  the  remark  of  Dr.  Kennedy  that  Sunday  School  teachers  would  do  well 
to  give  to  the  Bible  a  cartful,  critical,  and  patient  study.    There  was  a  sense  in 
which  the  familiar  beauty  of  our  English  version  ltd  them  occasionaUy  into  a 
«nare.     There  were  a  good  many  passages  which,  he  believed,  thev  retained  in 
their  memories  without  fairly  holdiug   them  in  their  understandiaf^s.     They 
remembered  the  words,   but,   as  the   Apostle  said,   their  understandings  were 
unfruitful.     The  text  had  grown  so  familiar  that,  as  they  prepared  their  lessons, 
the  eye  ran  over  the  words,  without  associating  with  them  their  true  meaning  and 
import.    No  doubt  the  question  would  occur  to  them,  **  Have  I  thought  of  all  the 
-words  I  have  been  readiug  ?  "    They  had  become  so  familiar  in  their  cadences,  and 
in  their  most  minute  pbraseolotty,  that  one  ceased  to  take  hold  of  them  with  the 
understanding,  they  were  simply  held  in  the  memory.     Even  the  little  alterations 
in  the  Kevised  New  Testament  would  serve  as  a  corrective  in  that  respect,  by 
bringing  them  back  to  the  conscioasness  that  they  were  mechanically  passing  over 
that  which  they  ought,  carefully  and  diligently,  to  reflect  upon. 

Then,  by  degrees,  teachers  would  be  able  to  give  to  their  scholars  the  benefit  of 
that  more  accurate  knowledge  which  they  themselves  would  thus  have  acquired ; 
by  degrees  they  would  be  able  to  bring,  as  it  ^ere,  the  Nev  Testament  to  bear  as 
a  sort  of  coraruentary  upon  the  Old,  and  to  show  to  the  children  how  it  was  that 
this  word  and  that  phrase  became  more  simple,  more  forcible,  or  more  intelHgible, 
by  being  given  in  the  words  of  the  new  revision,  rather  than  in  those  of  the  old 
authorized  version.  They  had  reason  to  be  thankful  that  this  was  not  to  be  a  new 
translation.  There  were  some  Ameiican  scholars  who  had  asked,  "  Why  not  let 
•U8  have  a  thoroughly  new  translation  of  the  Bible  in  the  language  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  instead  of  that  of  the  seventeenth  ?  "  One  was  thankful  th>it  the 
majority  of  EngUbh-speaking  nations,  as  well  as  the  majority  of  Biblical  scholars, 
would  be  against  any  such  alteration.  For  his  part  he  would  much  prefer  the 
good  old  Bible  in  the  language  of  the  seventeenth  century,  as  spoken  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  to  the  Bible  in  the  language  spoken  on  the  other  side,  even  though 
it  must  be  in  its  most  perfect  modem  form.  The  n^w  revision  would  also  bring 
them  nearer  to  the  Divine  truth  itself.  What  the  Christian  heart  most  desired 
was  to  be  brought  as  closely  as  the  imperfection  of  all  human  language  would 
allow,  whether  Greek  or  Hebre  v,  even,  to  the  Divine  mind,  which  it  was  supposed 
to  embody.  That  at  least  was  the  aim  of  the  new  revision.  Telephone-like,  it 
would  cause  the  distant  to  be  heard  near  at  hand  :  and,  microphone-like,  it  would 
enable  them  to  hear  those  finer  sounds  which  hitherto  they  had  been  unable  to 
^atch.  It  was  a  little  modification  here,  the  alteration  of  an  article  and  of  a  verb 
there,  which  would  bring  out  th^  iGner  shades  of  phraseology,  and  enable  students 
many  a  time  to  grasp  the  truth  hitherto  but  dimly  apprehended.  Their  thoughts 
•went  back  to  the  words  of  the  good  old  Puritan,  Robinson,  who,  when  speaking  to 
his  flock,  said,  "  We  have  not  yet  learned  all  that  God  has  given  us  in  Hia  Scrip- 
ture. I  am  persuaded  there  is  much  more  yet  ia  the  future  for  us  to  know.  The 
'Lord  has  more  liiiht  and  truth  to  break  forth  from  His  word." 

The  Rev.  Dr,  S.  G-.  Green  emphasised  the  advice  which  had  been  given,  that  the 
use  of  the  new  version  should  bo  suffered  to  develop  gradually,  and  that  there 
must  be  no  attempt  to  force  it,  to  urge  the  necessity  of  obtaining  official  sanction  for 
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it,  or  to  use  it  in  any  other  way  at  first  than  in  private  study.  The  revision  of  1611 
grev  into  use  precisely  in  the  way  now  recommended  by  Dr.  Kennedy,  in  regard 
to  the  new  revision.  The  words,  *•  Appointed  to  be  read  in  Churches  '*  were,  as 
everybody  knew,  on  the  title  page  of  the  present  version.  It  was  a  wonderful* 
circumstance  that  no  trace  or  record  of  such  appointment  had  ever  been  dis- 
covered. It  never  was  enforced  by  Royal  Mandate,  Act  of  Parliament,  or  Act  of 
Convocation.  The  use  of  the  version  grew  up  most  gradually  in  the  land.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  there  were  three  Bibles  in  use,  -viz.,  (1)  The  Bishop's  Bible,  which 
was  to  be  read  in  the  church,  and  which  was,  for  Pome  time,  chained  in  churches — 
that  was  the  official  Bible  ;  then  (2)  there  was  the  Geneva  Bible,  the  favourite 
in  the  closet  and  study  of  thoughtful,  efangelical  people — this  was  singularly 
interesting  and  quaint;  and  (3)  there  was  the  version  of  1611.  For  a  long  time 
after  that  date  the  Bitihop's  Bible  continued  to  be  read  in  churches,  and  it  was  a 
remarkable  fact  that  Bishop  Andrews,  one  of  the  revisers,  in  his  sermons  pub- 
lished subsequent  to  1611,  continued  to  quote  from  the  old  Bishop's  version  which 
had  been  used  in  the  churches.  Although  the  Geneva  Bible  was  for  a  long  time 
the  favourite  in  the  closet,  the  present  version,  by  the  very  force  of  ita  superior 
intellect,  and  the  gradually  formed  consent  of  devout  and  learned  men,  rose  to 
the  position  which  it  had  occupied  ever  since. 

The  same  process  should  be  suffered  to  take  place  with  regard  to  the  newly 
Bevised  Testament.  Every  teacher  should  make  it  his  business  to  possess  the 
Tolnme,  and,  in  preparing  his  lessons  should  compare  the  old  with  the  new 
versions  as  already  suggested.  Such  a  comparison  could  not  fail  to  throw  increas- 
ing light  upon  that  great  vaiiety  which,  after  all,  was  common  to  them  both. 
Beference  had  been  made  to  the  two  distinct  lines  in  which  the  revisers  had  to 
move :  (1)  With  regard  to  the  original  text,  restoring  that,  as  far  as  possible,  to  a 
perfect  state  ;  and  (2)  with  regard  to  the  translation  of  the  text.  English  students 
would  be  a  little  perplexed  at  first  to  know,  in  each  case,  which  of  those  lines 
had  been  followed.  Special  consideration  ought  to  be  given  to  that  point,  so  that 
the  student  might  determine  whether  he  was  on  a  revised  text  or  on  a  revised 
translation.  The  new  revision,  as  Dr.  Eennedv  had  remarked,  was  a  conservr* 
tive  one,  for  it  was  well  known  that  not  a  single  alteration  had  been  introduced 
into  the  final  copy,  which  had  not  been  approved  of  by  two-thirds  of  the  revision 
committee.  This  fact  was  an  additional  title  to  the  confidence  of  studentsi  for 
it  .showed  that  no  revision  had  been  made  causelessly,  without  much  thought,  and 
without  such  a  decided  preponderance  of  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  ablest  and 
wisest  Biblical  critics  of  Great  Britain  and  America,  as  must  command,  if  not  the 
absolute  concurrence,  at  least  the  respectful  consideration  from  all  students. 

The  Rev.  G.  B.  Rylby  said  the  whole  of  the  new  revision  ought  to  command 
the  loyal  support  of  all  who  love  God's  Word.  Dr.  Kennedy  had  suggested  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  delay  of  judgment,  in  resrard  to  the  new  revision,  similar  to 
that  which  took  place  with  reference  to  the  old  version  ;  but  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  thought  moved  at  a  quicker  pace  now  than  it  did  then,  and  consequently 
a  wise  judgment  was  more  easily  attainable  than  in  former  times.  The  time 
required  for  an  intelligent  reception  of  the  new  version,  as  compared  with  that  o-f 
the  old,  would  be,  according  to  his  calculation,  in  the  proportion  of  15  to  100 
years. 

Mr.  B.  Clarkb  (editor  of  the  Sunday  School  Chronicle),  remarked  that 
Nonconformist  Sunday  School  teachers  regarded  the  constitution  of  the 
Revi$iou  Committee  as  presenting  the  greatest  guarantee  that  no  ecclesiastical 
preferences — no  bias  of  opinion  in  any  one  direction — had  been  favoured,  but  that 
it  represented  the  best  scholarship  in  the  land.  He,  for  one,  hoped  they  would 
all  make  their  scholars  acquainted  with  the  book  gradually.  As  a  superintendent 
it  was  his  intention,  when  reading  this  new  revision,  to  tell  the  school  where 
the  present  version  dififered  from  it.  That  woold  excite  a  curiosity  on  the  part 
especially  of  the  benior  scholars,  that  they  would  be  anxious  to  possess  the  new 
text. 

Mr.  Wevill  (Liverpool)  was  glad  to  notice  that  the  old  Saxon  phraseology  had 
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been  retained  in  the  new  version.  As  onr  spiritaal  perceptions,  in  the  19tb 
century,  were  higher  than  those  of  the  16th,  so  our  19th  century  English,  follow- 
ing the  expanttion  of  thought,  assumed  a  different  form  from  that  which  was  in 
prevalent  use  amongst  our  forefathers  in  that  age.  Why  we,  in  the  present 
century,  should  prefer  to  give  expression  to  our  spiritual  thoughts  and  spiritual 
emotions  in  language  unfamiliar  to  us,  however  familiar  it  might  have  been  to 
tho^e  who  lived  in  the  15th  century,  he  certiiinly  did  not  understand.  One  reason 
might  probably  be  found  in  that  prevalent  feelins;  and  sentiment  which  seemed 
somehow  to  repel  the  idea  of  expressing  our  spiritual  thoughts  and  emotions  in 
common,  every-day,  phraseology. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Habtlby  (Statistical  Secretary  of  the  Sunday  School  Union), 
speaking  of  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God,  said  there  was  a  great  deal  of  sceptical 
doubt  and  difficulty  in  these  times,  and  the  senior  scholars  iu  our  Sunday  Schools, 
moving,  as  they  did,  in  the  class  of  society  where  those  sceptical  principles 
prevailed,  -were  troubled  with  doubts  of  this  nature.  They  generally  came  to 
their  teachers  with  all  sorts  of  queries,  the  most  important  of  which  was  tbe 
qnestioo.  '*  Is  this  the  Word  of  God?"  Teachers  would  do  well  to  meet  such 
schQlirs  with  the  fi:eling  and  conviction  in  their  own  minds  that  they  were  dealing 
with  God's  own  blessed  Word,  especially  remembering,  as  had  been  pointed  out 
by  Dr.  Kennedy,  that  there  was  a  substantial  harmony  between  the  various  copies 
of  the  Bible  which  had  been  examined,  and  a  substantial  agreement  amongst 
Biblical  scholars  as  to  the  proper  translation  which  might  now  k^  g:iven  to  ceztain 
passages  of  God's  Word,  with  more  assurance  than  ever  existed  before. 

The  Rev.  T.  Penkosb  (Reading)  was  of  opinion  that  the  discussion  of  tbis 
subject  would  largely  help  teachers  all  over  the  country,  in  forming  a  proper 
judgment  in  reference  to  this  new  revision  of  the  Scriptures.  He  agreed  that  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  push  it  too  precipitately  into  general  use,  but  that  it  should 
be  brought  forward  judiciously. 

Mr.  Bbain  suggested  that  ministers  should  invite  the  teachers  to  their  house, 
and  meeting  them  in  their  parlour  or  some  x>tber  convenient  place,  sit  down  and 
atudy  with  them  this  new  version  of  the  Testament. 

Miss  Annie  Younq  (Maidenhead)  testified  to  tbe  value  of  Dean  Alford*s  version 
of  the  New  Testament,  the  use  of  which,  concurrently  with  the  old  version,  had 
been  both  profitable  and  interesting  in  her  own  cla^s  of  scholars.  She  had  adopted 
the  practice  for  years,  and  if  she  ever  omitted  to  make  the  comparison,  one  of  her 
flcholurs  was  sure  to  put  the  question,  "  What  does  Dean  Alfuid  say  P  "  Similu' 
curiosity  would  be  excited  when  teachers  possessed  the  new  version,  and  it  would 
be  found  to  exist  among  boys  and  girls,  for  it  could  not  be  denied  that  curiosity 
belonged  to  men  as  well  as  women.  That  faculty  ur  instinct  of  curiosity  wa4  too 
often  repressed  instead  of  being  turned  to  good  acoonnt.  No  doubt,  when  their 
curiosity  was  stirred,  the  scholars  would  soon  possess  themselves  of  a  shilling  copy 
of  the  new  version.  She  emphasised  the  suireeKtion  that  there  should  be  Bible 
readings,  with  the  aid  of  the  new  version,  especially  amongst  senior  scholars. 

The  Rev.  T.  Islip  (London)  viewed  the  paragraph  arrangement  of  the  new 
version  as  a  concession  to  the  eye  of  no  mean  importance. — Mr.  T.  J.  Cox 
(Parent  Committee)  said  that  the  new  version  would  quicken  the  intelligence  both 
of  scholars  and  teachers,  who  would  with  curiosity,  and  interest,  be  looking  up 
the  different  shades  of  meaning,  and  fresh  readings  here  and  tbf rp,  which  would 
be  found  on  a  comiiarison  of  the  new  with  the  'dd  version  ;  and  anything  that 
would  lead  them  closely  to  study  the  Word  of  the  Lord  would  be  proved  a  blessiog 
in  Our  Sunday  Schools.  Nothing  was  more  important  in  religious  teaching  than  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  Word  of  God.  He  hoped  teachers 
would  strive  mort^  than  ever,  with  this  new  aid,  to  obtain  a  complete  view  of  the 
truth,  nor.  dependini?  upon  an  isolated  text,  which  was  unwise  and  unsafe,  but 
looking  at  it  and  the  context,  so  as  to  comprehend  the  g»-neral  drift.  A  mors 
accurate  quotation  of  the  words  of  Scripture  was  also  uf  great  importance  in  these 
«  days,  when  one  whs  bt ought  face  to  face  with  a  varieny  of  reading.  In  the  pulpit 
especially,  ooirect  quotation  was  a  great  power,  and  it  ought  to  be  cultivated  by 
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the  Sunday  School  teacher  in  the  class,  as  well  as  in  ordinary  convorsatioD,  more 
than  it  was  at  present. 

t;:  The  Rev.  W.  fl.  Whitbbead  (Sheemess)  entertained  great  hopes  from  the  new 
version,  and  intended  ta  make  use  of  it  in  preparation  classes  directly  it  was 
puhlished.  He  should  also  make  some  reference  to  it  in  the  pulpit.  It  was  of 
impoitance  that  they  should  try  to  read  God's  Word  as  they  read  any  other  hook, 
and  having  the  new  version  in  paragraph  form  would  he  a  material  help  in  that 
direction. 

The  Rev.  "W.  A.  Wkiolby  (Carlisle)  feared  that  many  persons  would  he  disap- 
pointed because  the  changes  were  not  more  numerous,  hut  he  most  sincerely 
believed  that  the  new  version  would  stimulate  a  great  amount  of  thought  and  true 
criticism,  and  he  as  sincerely  hoped  the  result  would  be  a  revival  of  spiritufd  life 
in  our  schools  and  churches. 
^  Mr.  Sakeb  (Rochester)  rejoiced  in  the  fact  that  the  new  version  would  not  give 
rise  to  any  mistrust,  since  only  such  alterations  would  be  made  as  accorded  with 
the  phraseology  of  modem  times.  The  text  of  the  old  Bible  would  remain  unal- 
tered, and  therefore  they  would  thank  God  that  the  good  old  Book  was  preserved 
for  their  use. 

The  Rev  G.  T.  Tettss  (Bicester)  having  spoken  in  favour  of  the  revised  version, 
Mr.  F.  J.  Habtley  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Kennedy  for  his  excellent  paper, 
than  whom,  he  said,  no  minister  had  done  more  signal  service  to  Sunday  School 
teachers  during  the  past  year  by  the  admirable  articles  he  had  written  for  the 
Sunday  School  Chronicle, 

The  motion  was  passed  with  acclamation. 

Dr.  Kennedy,  in  replying,  said  he  hoped,  where  they  could  not  quote  Scripture 
accurately,  so  far  as  the  words  were  conceined,  they  should  at  least  take  care  that 
they  conveyed  the  thought  correctly.  As  disciples  of  Christ,  it  was  for  us  to  know 
what  Christ  meant ;  it  was  for  us  to  learn  that,  and  nothing  else.  He  had  observed, 
from  the  report  of  the  Bible  Society,  that  the  Committee  had  it  under  consideration 
whether  they  should  seek  such  a  relaxation  of  the  constitution  as  w<iuld  allow  them 
to  publish  the  revised  version  as  well  as  the  old.  "With  refert-nce  to  the  charge  of 
undue  retardation,  he  fell  hack  upon  the  old  proverb,  Featina  lente — "  Hasten 
slowly ; "  and  he  did  not  believe  that,  by  any  precipitate  action  on  the  part  of  any 
society,  this  Book  would  acquire  such  a  position  as  it  would  by-and-by.  But 
it  was  not  by  such  a  process  that  they  would  attain  the  end  desired.  Let  the 
Book  stand  the  test  of  public  opinion  and  feeling,  and  then  an  imprimatur  might 
be  given  it  by  any  proper  authority.  Teachers  were  bound  to  use  it,  and  to 
give  their  classes  the  benefit  of  any  light  they  might  derive  from  it ;  but  let  them 
do  nothing  which  could  be  construed,  by  the  most  susceptible  and  tender  spirit 
among  scholars,  into  anything  like  a  slight  on  that  good  old  Book  to  which  they 
all  owed  so  much. 

Mr.  TowKBS  and  Mr.  J.  £.  Tbesiddeb,  having  made  a  few  announcements,  the 
conference  closed  with  the  benediction. 

THURSDAY  AFTBRNOOK 

.  The  conference  re-assembled  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Mr.  W. 
GnosEB  presiding.     The  subject  for  consideration, 

**The  Extension  and  Development  op  the  Sunday  School  System  in  the 

Pbovinces." 

was  introduced  by  Mr.  S.  Baooaley,  o£  Nottingham,  who  noticed  how  the 
system  had  extended  since  its  formation,  and  suggested  plans,  operations, 
and  mt^thods  for  its  develop ment.  Under  this  latter  divisi  n  Mr.  Baggaley 
urged  the  establishment  of  new  and  auxiliary  unions,  where  such  do  not  now 
exist;  that  all  our  large  unions  must  aim  at  haviuK  a  separate  insiitnte  or 
home  of  their  own ;  a  more  extended  and  systematic  visitati  n  or,  an<l  practical 
help  to,  our  village  mission  schools ;  Hnd  enlarged  effort  on  buhair  of  those  young 
people  who  now  never  come  under  our  influence,  and  who  are  outside  our  schools — 
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in  other  wordf,  a  systematic  canyas  for  scholars  ;  more  efficient  and  fewer  teachers; 
the  formation  of  youn^  Christian  bands,  or  juvenile  Cbnrchesin  connection  with 
our  schools ;  the  establishment  of  Elder  Scholars  Institutes  ;  Bands  of  Hope,  &c., 
and  some  provision  for  our  sr^holars  on  the  Sabbath  evenings. 

In  the  discussion  which  fuUowed  Mr.  A.  Caulkin  (Birmingham)  observed  that 
one  of  the  most  urgent  demands  in  Birmingham  now  was  for  teachers.  Too  much 
stress  could  not  be  laid  on  the  value  of  tho  help  which  the  Sunday  School  Union 
had  given  through  the  various  examinatlona  they  had  instituted  for  preparing 
teachers  for  their  duties. — Mr.  Baggaley^  in  tracing  the  history  of  Sunday  Schools 
in  Nottingham,  had  spoken  of  schools  commencing  as  early  as  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning ;  what  was  a  matter  of  history  in  regard  to  Nottingham  was  now  a  matter 
of  fact  in  Birminghsm,  for  there  they  had,  at  the  present  time,  a  large  number  of 
seven  o'clock  schools,  but  not  for  the*  little  ones.  This  was  another  result  of  the 
special  efforts  made  in  connection  with  the  Centenary.  He  especially  urged  the 
advisability  of  using  board  schools,  the  rooms  in  which  were  admirably  suited  for 
l&Tfie  classes. 

Mr.  Datib  (TeovU)  thought  they  might  improve  upon  the  past  by  giving  more 
attention  to  adult  scholars.  In  two  schools  within  the  Union  he  was  connected 
wiUi,  the  adults  numbered  as  many  as  the  children,  and  the  result  was,  in  every 
respect,  the  influence  of  the  superintendent  over  the  children  was  an  uLcreased 
inmience  for  good.  In  some  cases  it  was  diflicult  to  get  any  considerable  numher 
of  adults  to  attend  school,  but  still  the  object  had  been  accomplished,  where  right 
persons  put  in  the  right  ^aces  were  chosen  as  teachers. 

Mr.  GuBMET  Smith  (West  Kent)  said  that  small  Unions  failed  in  accomplishing 
their  object  ^m  their  very  weakness,  and  from  their  want  of  power  and  enthusiasm. 
Therefore,  it  was  better  that  a  strong  Union  should  take  an  affiliated  one  than 
that  it  should  form  one  at  the  beginning  to  stand  by  itself.  In  that  respect  he 
agreed  with  Mr.  Baggaley.  In  Western  Kent,  tbe  Union  had  grown  so  that  it 
had  to  be  divided  into  four  sections,  but  it  remained  one  Union  still,  and  was  strong 
in  its  organisation.  Much  of  the  success  of  the  Union  depended  on  visitation, 
upon  Uie  efficient  manner  of  the  visitation,  a?  d  the  competencv  of  the  visit or«- 
He  approved  of,  and  would  like  to  encourage  teachers'  examinations,  but  he  held 
that  they  should  not  be  pressed  too  urgently,  because  some  of  their  most  devoted 
teachers  were  imperfect  in  their  education,even  with  regard  to  reading  and  writing. 
The  Unions  should  occasionally  meet  in  the  villages,  as  well  as  in  the  large  towns, 
for  coimtry  teachers  were  entitled  to  the  warmest  sympathy  and  encouragement. 

The  Chaibman  introduced  the  Rev.  O.  Liueboth  (Lapland),  who  was  received 
with  loud  applause :  he  addressed  the  conference  in  English,  apologising  for  not  being 
able  to  speak  it  well.  He  said  that,  many  years  ago,  tbe  Queen  of  Sheba  paid  a 
visit  to  King  Solomon.  He  had  come  ftom  I^apland  to  visit  his  friends  in  London. 
He  had  read  of  their  work,  while  in  his  own  land,  but  he  could  now  say  that  the 
half  had  not  been  told  him.  He  had  come  to  see  and  hear  for  himself,  and  on  his 
return  home,  it  was  his  intention  to  give  lectures  and  to  tell  his  fellow -coimtrymf-n 
a  little  more  than  half,  if  he  could.  He  hoped,  by  that  means,  to  establish 
Simday  Schools  there.'  The  Qaeen  of  Sheba  brought  silver  and  gold,  he  had  ic 
%ot,  but  he  had  something  else  to  give,  and  that  was  a  warm  benediction  from  the 
cold  Lapland.  He  had  Men  a  Missionary  in  Lapland,  and  would  like  to  take  his 
EngUsh  iriends  there,  and  show  them  all  over  the  country,  with  its  wondeifal 

people. 

Mr.  John  Sawyeb  (Clapham),  referring  to  the  children  of  the  wealthy,  eaiu 
they  were  m  a  state  of  ij^norance  as  regarded  Bible  Christianity  generallv,  which 
few  persons  were  aw  are  of ;  and  if  any  plan  could  be  devised  for  bringing  tnein  to  a 
better  knowledge  ot  the  truth,  there  would  be  material  for  more  intelligf^^^ 
teachers  to  work  upon.  There  were  so  many  snares  ready  to  entrap  unwary  girls 
on  leaving  school,  U>aX  he  thought  it  advisable  that  the  lady  teachers  should  wam 
young  women  against  them  in  time. 

Mr.  Clements  (Sunday  School  Uuion  Committee)  said  that  Germany  was  better 
off  than  we  were  in  some  respects.    In  a  Berlin  school  that  he  had  visited,  h« 
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observed  that  after  the  scholars  had  read  round,  they  shut  their  Brbles,  and  tiien 
the  teacher  went  carefully  through  the  lesson,  and  drew  from  the  scholars  whal 
they  knew  of  the  subject.  In  the  same  room  were  a  number  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  doing  nothing  but  looking  on  and  listening.  These  were  on  probation' ; 
tiiey  were  not  allowed  to  teach  as  yet,  and  would  not  be,  until  they  knew 
their  duties  thoroughly  well.  In  every  school  there  was  a  preparation 
class,  which  every  teacher,  on  probation,  was  obliged  to  attend,  or  he  would  not 
be  permitted  to  teach  in  the  schooL  With  some  teachers,  good  might  be  done 
with  training  certificates,  but  with  others,  the  better  plan  would  be  to  get  tiiem 
into  preparation  classes  and  to  let  them  teach  each  other. 

Mr.  Oldino  (Brighton)  said  he  had  practically  considered  the  very  difficult 
question,  what  to  do  with  senior  scholars  on  the  Sabbath  evenings.  In  Brighton,, 
the  streets  on  those  evenings  seemed  to  be  the  devil's  playground.  He  was  im- 
pressed with  that  idea  when,  some  years  ago,  he  established  a  short  Sunday 
evening  service,  which  though  it  did  not  exactly  meet  Mr.  Baggaley's  demand 
was  stUl  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  The  service  was  held  at  half-past  eighty 
and  lasted  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  it  drew  together  a  number  of  youns; 
men  and  women  in  the  busiest  and  wickedest  thoroughfare  in  Brighton.  The  work, 
was  a  heavy  one,  and  without  assistance,  it  could  not  long  be  sustained.  He 
was  only  able  to  do  it  once  a  month,  but  with  help  from  others,  the  service  might 
have  been  held  every  Sand&y  evening.  The  question  ought  to  be  seriously  con^ 
sidered,  what  were  they  to  do  with  ti^eir  senior  scholars  on  a  Sabbath  evening  ? 
If  it  were  not,  the  good  done  to  them  in  the  afternoon  sch^l  would  be  undone  by 
the  baneful  influences  of  street  society  in  the  evening. 

Mr.  White  (Norwich),  Mr.  F.  Derry  (Birmingham),  and  others,  having  takea 
part  in  the  discussion,  Mr.  Baggaley  replied.  He  approved  the  idea  of  having  a 
map  of  England  showing  at  a  glance  where  local  Sunday  School  Unions  had  been- 
established,  and  where  need  existed  for  them.  The  principal  objection  that  had 
been  raised  was  to  his  suggestion  for  fewer  teachers.  If  he  were  a  saperintendent 
and  had  twenty  teachers,  and  only  Ave  of  them  were  good  ones,  in  a  school  of  20(X 
children,  he  would  prefer  having  five  divisions  with  five  teachers  to  them.  The 
Sunday  evening  service  was  a  vital  question,  and  if  approved  of  it  should  be  gene- 
rally adopted,  where  the  necessities  of  a  locality  demanded  such  a  service.  Board 
Schools  were  utilised  on  the  Sunday  with  effect. 

The  Chairma-N  then  announced  that  the  contents  of  the  Question-Box  had  been 
emptied,  and  there  were  a  dozen  gentlemen  who  had  undertaken  to  answer  fourteen! 
questions. — Mr.  Butcher  (Bury),  Mr.  F.  Derry  (Birmingham),  Mr.  Rutuerfori>> 
(Sutherland),  Mr.  Hartley  (Statistical  Secretary),  Mr.  White  (Norwich),  Mr. 
T.  J.  Cox  (London),  Mr.  Gates  (Exeter),  Mr.  H.  Hall  (Publication  Super- 
intendent, Sunday  School  UnioA),  Mr.  Gurnry  Smith  (Bromley),  Mr.  Towers' 
(Corresponding  Secretary),  Mr.  McCaio  (Liverpool),  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Tresidder. 

This  interesting  part  of  the  proctedings  having  been  accomplished. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Tresiddeh,  seconded  by  Mr.  Har,tley,  thanks  were* 
voted  to  the  contributors  of  the  various  papers,  and  to  the  chairmen  who  had 
opened  the  various  conferences. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hartley,  seconded  by  Mr.  Slade  (Hastings),  a  vote  o£ 
condolence  with  the  family  of  the  late  Sir  C.  Reed  was  unanimously  passed. 

On  behalf  of  the  delegates  from  the  country,  Mr.  Ford  (Manchester)  moved  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  Union  Committee  for  the  hospitable  treatment  they  hacjr 
given  them. 

THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 

Was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  in  Exeter  Hall,  when,  as  usual,  thero 
was  a  crowded  attendance.  J.  J.  Colman,  Esq.,  M.P.  (President  of  the 
Sunday  School  Union),  occupied  the  chair. 
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*'  Let  Bongs  of  praise  arise"  haying  been  sang,  and  the  Bev.  A. 
Berry  having  offered  prayer,  Mr.  Benhah  read  an  abstract  of  the 
Annual  Report.     Afcer  which  the  Gh4IBKAk  said : 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  jou  have  had  put  before  you  very  clearly,  and,  in  the  course  of 
•  comparatively  short  time,  the  pith  of  this  little  volume  of  the  report  of  the  Sunday 
School  Union.  The  secretary  haa  alluded  to  what  Sir  Charles  Beed  did  on  behalf  of 
this  Sunday  School  Union,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  at  the  close  of  his  life  be 
looked  back  upon  the  work  he  had  had  to  do  amidst  a  good  deal  that  had  brought  him 
more  prominently  before  his  fellow  citizens  than  Sunday  School  work,  he  would  hare  felt 
it  was  not  second  in  importance  to  anything  in  which  he  was  engaged.  He  had  done  a 
work  on  behalf  of  education  in  this  city,  and  throughout  the  country  at  large,  but  I 
am  sure  he  would  feel  that  great  and  important  as  that  work  was,  his  Sunday  School 
work  was  certainly  more  important,  because  lasting  in  its  results. 

It  is  said  that  we  should  always  on  behalf  of  our  religious  convictions,  on  behalf  of 
our  highest  and  holiest  convictions,  give  of  our  best.  I  believe  that  is  one  thing  Sunday 
School  teachers  are  wishful  to  do.  I  hope  those  who  do  not  do  very  much  practical 
work  in  the  Sunday  School,  but  at  all  events  have  the  less  honourable,  but  neverthe- 
less  important,  work  of  helping  to  build  Sunday  Schools,  will  feel  that  they  are  boand 
to  give  the  best  buildingp  they  can  for  Sunday  School  teachers  to  do  their  work  in.  It 
does  happen  in  my  own  town  we  have  had  occasion  to  build  schools  lately,  which  we 
think  rather  g^od  ones.  A  few  days  ago  lectures  by  some  very  prominent  Bcientific 
gentlemen  were  to  be  given  in  the  City  of  Norwich,  and  no  building  was  found  large 
enough  and  so  well  adapted  for  these  lectures  as  the  Sunday  School.  I  do  not  think  the 
lectures  did  any  harm  to  the  Sunday  School,  and  I  am  sure  it  did  the  people  good  who 
came  and  saw  that  such  buildings  were  erected  for  such  a  high  purpose*. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  one  thing  going  on  In  our  midst  which  the  n&tioii  is 
watching,  and  that  is  the  Census,  and  every  town  which  finds  its  population  his 
increased  by  a  few  thousands,  and  it  may  be  tens  of  thousands,  feels  itself  getting  on 
in  the  world,  and  the  villages  are  unfortunately,  a  good  many  of  them,  dwindling,  and 
are  very  sad  when  they  find  their  population  has  s^omewhat  decreased.  It  is  net.  given 
to  every  place  to  increase  its  population  or  to  increase  in  prosperity,  so  far  as  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  this  world  are  concerned,  but  I  feel  that  we  bave  a  census  ;  and  nov 
that  the  Sunday  Schools  are  increasing,  that  the  •scholars  in  different  parts  c^oar 
country  are  becoming  more  and  more  imbued  with  Christian  feeling,  they  we^ld  '^ 
that  the  country  was  going  on  right.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  meetings  like  ihiis,  vi<^ 
gatherings  like  this,  will  stir  us  all  up  to  increased  aeal  and  desire  to  promote  Soiidaj 
School  work. 

:  1  happened,  a  few  weeks  ago,  to  be  talking  to  a  gentleman,  whose  name  lam  so^ 
going  to  mention,  but  whose  children  had  grown  up  to  be  good  Christian  me&  ^ 
women  in  this  country  of  curs,  and  he  said  he  attributed  it  very  mudi  te  the 
fact  that  from  their  youth  upwards  he  had  enebuzaged  them  to  take  pert  ^ 
good  Christian  work,  starting  in  the  Sunday  School.  It  struck  me  that  wisi'sTve^T 
sterling  testimony  to  the  influence — not  merely  which  the  work  has  upon  the 
scholars  who  come  under  their  influence — but  with  tiie  teachers  who  do  the  work,  and 
I  trust  it  will  be  a  stimulus  to  all  as  they  have  time  and  opportunity  to  undertake,  and 
encourage  others  about  them  to  undertake,. Sunday  School  w<»rk.  ,    i  . 

In  hearing  this  report  read,  there  was  one  part  which  struck  me  in  the  remarks 
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made  as  to  the  library  fund.  When  I  was  at  your  Sunday  School  building  some  few 
weeks  ago,  distributing  those  prizes,  your  secretary  took  me  into  the  library,  and  there 
I  saw  a  good  many  teachers  earnestly  and  zealously  studying  for  their  next  Sunday 
lesson.  That  was  a  very  good  thing  to  do  for  the  Suoday  Schools  in  London,  and  I  hope 
the  Sunday  Schools  throughout  the  country  will  take  a  lesson  from  that,  and  do  what 
they  can  to  have  good  libraries  in  their  midst.  I  find  that  the  Central  Committee  is  glad 
to  promote  this  object  as  far  as  possible.  Amongst  a  good  many  characteristics  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  I  believe  it  is  eaid  that  people  don't  buy  libraries  and  possess  them 
in  their  own  houses.  That  is  an  unfortunate  thing,  but  it  can  be  corrected  to  a  great 
extent  by  Sunday  Schools  and  churches  doing  the  best  they  can  to  have  good  libraries 
for  the  use  of  teachers.  We  do  not  know  what  the  future  of  our  country  is  to  be ;  we 
bear  of  other  countries  risinor  up,  but  I  am  quite  sure  of  this,  the  more  our  people 
are  imbued  with  the  teaching  of  pure  Christianity  which  they  get  from  the  S-anday 
School,  the  better  it  will  be  for  our  country,'the  longer  we  shall  be  truly  prosperous  as 
a  people,  and  the  more  good  we  shall  do  in  the  world  at  large. 

Rev.  Dr.  A.  McAuslanb  proposed  the  following  resolution  : — 

'*  That  this  ineetinfr  desires  to  exp'-e»&  i's  d'^vont  gratitude  to  Almighty  God  for  the  tokens  of 
His  presencAand  blessing  Toachpafed  during  the  past  y^ar,  and  eFpeciafiy  for  the  wide-spread 
and  hearty  interest  manilest^d  in  oonni»ction  with  the  Celebration  of  the  Centenary  of  Sunday 
Schools,  and  fervently  pr^tys  that  its  effects  may  be  seen  in  the  warmer  appreciation  of  th^  work, 
and  the  heartier  co-operation  in  its  prosecution,  by  all  the  members  of  the  Christian  Church,  and, 
above  all,  in  the  larger  ingathering  of  ttie  young  to  the  fold  of  %ur  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesns 
Christ." 

He  said :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  stand  here  this  evening,  at  the  request  of  a  body  of  gentle* 
men,  to  whom  I  have  never  yet  said  "no"  rluring  nineteen  years,  and  to  whom  I  never 
mean  to  say  "  no  **  while  strength  and  health  and  beinsr  last.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Sunday  School  Union,  gentlemen  distinguished  for  their  disinterested* 
ness,  doing  all  they  do  from  week  to  week  and  year  to  year  out  of  pure  love  to  the 
rising  race,  and  in  order  to  promote  the  glory  of  God.  This  resolution  appeals  to  our 
memory.  It  calls  upon  it  to  survey  the  past,  observe  the  work  which  has  been  done 
there,  so  to  speak,  duriner  the  past  year,  and  set  it  before  us  in  panoramic  order.  As 
we  look  at  the  panorama  for  a  few  moments  we  shall  find  defects  which  we  trust  will  be 
fewer,  at  the  close  of  the  year  on  which  we  are  now  entering ;  we  shall  also  see  excel-' 
lences  which,  we  trust,  will  increase  in  number  and  brilliancy  while  the  years  go  on, 
because  the  prayers  of  the  Sunday  School  ought  to  be  like  the-  shining  light  whieh 
ehineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day. 

As  a  ship  must  be  held  by  the  anchor  to  prevent  it  from  floating  away  with  the 
tide,  so  our  youog  people  must  be  restrained  by  a  very  much  higher  pOwev  than  their 
own,  or  they  will  deviate  from  the  paths  of  rectitude.  Sunday  School  teachws  have 
beon  enga|^ed  in  this  restraining  work,  they  have  done  it  on  a  most  extensive 
scale,  and  m  a  very  effective  manner ;  from  time  to  time  they  have  brought  to  their 
classes  thoughts,  not  scientific — that  is,  I  hope  not,  at  least — not  philosophical  thoughts, 
not  poetical  thoughts,  not  politioal  thoughts.  Why?  Because  a  Sunday  School 
teacher's  great  aim  is  not  to  make  scientists,  philosophers,  poets,  and  politicians — the 
^rreat  aim  of  a  Sunday  School  teacher  ought  to  be  to  make  genuine  Christians,  and 
henrehe  brings  to  his  class  religious  thoi:^hts  from  Sunday  to  Sunday.  We  hear 
much  about  public  opinion,  civil  laws,  the  watchful  eyes  of  others,  as  restraining 
powens  but  they  forget  that  a  conscience  is  within  us.  We  believe  the  greatest 
restraining  powers  are  religious  thoughts,  on  account  of  the  divinity  of  their  origin* 
their  heavenly .  nature,  and  what  is  unquestionably  in  every  bosom  the  richest 
element.  What  an  amoimt  of  restraining  power  teachers,  therefore,  have  been 
exercising  during  these  past  years,  and  what  an  amount  of  wickedness  and  ungodliness 
they  have  prevented.  If  it  had  not  been  for  Smday  School  teachers,  if  the  Sunday 
School  had  not  existed  at  all,  the  clouds  of  sin  upon  the  moral  horizon  of , this  country 
would  have  been  much  more  numerous  than  they  are,  the  developments  of  depravity 
would  have  been  greater  than  they  are;  juvenile  delinquoioy  would*  have  been  more 
appalling,  and  the  dark  river  of  sin  would  have  been  deeper  and  brcader  and  mueh 
more  rapid  than  it  is.     He  who  prevents  an  accident  to  one  individual,  either  on  sea 
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or  land,  doei  a  irood  work ;  he  who  prerento  a  diseAte  from  ipreadinif  among  va 
people  doee  a  siUl  ^eater  work ;  but  be  who  bae  the  means  of  preventiog  to  Bome 
extent,  sin,  ii  to  those  two  men  wbatlof  e  is  to  faith  and  hope,  the  greatest  of  the  three; 
and  if  the  Sunday  School  bad  done  no  more  than  simply  to  restrain  the  iniquitywbicii 
unqueationably  it  has  restrained,  we  would  place  it  to-night,  with  a  hearty  good  vulf 
•mongtt  the  riohent  benefactors  in  this  country  and  of  the  world.  „  . 

The  farmer  goes  out  first  to  prepare  the  soil,  and  then  to  sow  within  it  with  a  skil  ol 
hand  appropriate  seed.    Having  done  that  he  has  a  great  many  fears  and  anxieties. 
These  mterfere  with  his  tranquillity  by  day,  and  disturh  his  repose  at  night,  yet  in  due 
season  he  is  rewarded  for  his  toil;  first  comes  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  and  after  that 
the  full  com  in  the  ear.    When  we  see  that,  and  behold  the  com  in  its  ruddy  ripeness, 
bowing  its  head,  inviting  the  reapers,  we  behold  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sights  witbm 
the  whole  domain  of  nature.    In  the  Bible  the  Oospel  is  called  the  seed,  ipcormptible 
seed.    Why  P    It  is  Dirine  in  its  origin ;  it  contams  within  it  precious  life,  and  it  u 
capable  of  indefinite  dimensions.    How  much  of  this  seed  hss  been  sown  by  Sundty 
Scnool  teachers.    No  one  on  earth  can  answer  the  question.    The  quantity  has  been  so 
great  that  it  is  placed  beyond  the  grasp  of  the   most  expert,   accurate,  powerful 
arithmetician.     Some  of  those  Sunday  School  teachers,  even  after  they  have  sown  the 
seed,  are  themselves  afraid,  wondering  what  the  issue  wiU  be.    Why,  they  lack  fiith  in 
the  soil,  in  themselves,  and  in  the  great  Proprietor  of  the  whole. 

Nevertheless,  much  of  that  seed  has  sprung  up,  borne  a  rare  quantity  of  fruit,  and 
to-night  I  contemplate  for  but  a  moment  one  kind  that  fruit,  viz.,  the  moral  beaaty 
that  has  grown  out  of  Sunday  Schools,  and  which  is  arraying  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  our  young  men  and  young  women.    They  are  not  Christians,  perhaps, 
but  they  possess  and  manifest  unbending  rectitude,  vigorous  integrity,  sterling  honesty, 
and  a  friendship  worthy  of  the  name ;  they  adhere  to  the  truth,  you  can  trust  them 
with  any  amount  of  money,  and  thev  will  never  prove  false,  never ;  so  deeply  rooted 
did  they  obtain  in  the  Sunday  School  the  principles  of  true  morality.     This  morality 
will  take  none  of  them  to  heaven,  that  is  not  the  way  to  the  better  land ;  but  thiff 
morality  is  of  immense  value  to  individuals,  to  families,  to  employers  of  labour,  to  the 
country,  and  the  world  at  large ;  and  if  Sunday  School  teachers  had  done  nothing  more 
than  just  clothe  those  to  whom  we  have  been  referring  with  that  lovely  moral  beauty, 
they  would  show  that  they  deserved  all  the  support  and  respect  and  esteem  which  they 
have  received  from  time  to  time.    The  artist  enters  his  studio  to  carry  on  his  attractive 
refining,  and  elevating  work.    The  first  thing  which  be  does  is  to  draw  the  outline 
accurately,  and  then  lay  in  the  dead  colouring.    Then  commences  the  process  of  laying 
on  the  colours,  and  he  goes  on,  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  heightening  and 
blending  the  effect,  uotil  there  stands  out  in  buld  relief  a  perfect  portrait  upon  the 
canvas.     Every  Sunday  School  teacher,  whose  heart  is  wh^re  it  ought  to  be,  has  been 
trying  to  be  a  spiritual  artist,  end,  it'  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  that  is  the  better  of  tho 
two  artists — his  great  aim  is  to  imprint  the  likeness  of  the  Master  on  the  child  com- 
mitted to  his  care.    He  wants  to  see  them  all  united  to  Christ  by  an  undying  faitbv 
imitating  Christ  day  after  day,  and  the  time  will  come  when  these  young  people,  then  it 
may  be  old  people,  will  resemble  Christ,  even  bettor  than  the  most  excellent  portrait 
resembles  the  original.     Few  of  these  Sunday  School  teachers  have  been  allowed  to 
realise  their  aim ;  some  of  tliom  have  been  permitted  to  draw  the  outline,  hardly  any- 
thing more.    I  mean  th^y  have  united  some  .of  their  scholars  under  the  Divine  Spirit  of 
Christ ;  some  have  been  allowed  to  put  in  a  few  colours.    I  mean  that  tbey  saw  tbeir 
children  brought  to  Christ.    They  did  not  say,  but  I  am  afraid  a  great  number  of  Sunday 
School  teachers  have  said,  "  Our  work  with  these  young  people  is  now  done  and  finished. 
No,  they  looked  after  those  young  ones  who  had  been  brought  to  Christ.    They  watched 
over  them  with  affectionate  care,  on  the  Monday  as  well  as  on  the  Sunday,  and  they 
endeavoured  as  well,  b^  their  prayers,  precept,  and  example,  to  stimulate  tbem  in  the 
work,  so  that  they  might  more  and  more  resemble  their  Redeemer.     Some  Sunday 
School  teachers  h%ve  been  privileged  to  give  the  last  touch  to  the  portrait.    They 
found  their  scholars  in  a  state  of  sin ;  they  behold  them  in  a  state  of  grace.    They 
were  asked  to  go  to  the  death-beds  of  some  of  their  scholars,  there  they  prayed,  there 
they  spoke,  and   the  last  touch  on  earth  given  to  the  portrait  was  given  by  the 
Sunday  School  teachers,  and  now  they  can  say — say  it  in  sadness,  but  likewise  in  joy,— 
"  Our  scholars  are  in  the  bright  and  better  land;  they  are  stainless,  faultless,  holy,  even 
as  God  is  holy."    Then  the  artist  stands  within  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
looks  at  two  or  three  of  his  portraits  adorning  these  walls,  and  eliciting  the  admiration 
of  many  beholders,  he  feels  pleased,  gratified,  perhaps  overjoyed^  when  the  true  Sunday 
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Schck)!  teacher  sees  the  portrait  he  is  permitted  to  make  expanding,  becoming  mote 
beautiful,  he  thanks  Gods.  But,  oh,  when  we  shall  stand  within  ue  confines  of  the 
-better  land,  and  look  at  the  portraits  there  which  we  were  enabled  to  paint,  it  may  br 
in  some  humble  Sunday  School,  we  shall  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable,  and  full  of  glory. 

SomeUiing  has  been  said  about  the  future  of  Sunday  Schools.  Well,  we  cannob 
know  much  about  the  future  of  anything  at  all,  but  of  this  I  am  persuaded,  the  pros- 
perity of  England  is  limited  to  the  Sunday  School.    No  doubt  about  that. 

My  resolution  spedks  about  giving  thanks  to  God  for  all  this  blessing.  We  do  that 
to-night,  and  I  hope  we  shall  always  do  it.  The  watchmaker  may  part  with  the  watch 
he  made,  and  never  see  it  again ;  the  shipbuilder  may  part  with  the  ship  he  built,  and 
never  see  it  again;  even  the  father  may  say  good-bye  to  his  son,  and  never  see  him 
again  in  the  flesh ;  but  Christ,  who  left  the  world  more  than  1,800  years  ago,  has  not 
ft)rsaken  it  by  any  means.  He  is  with  the  children  as  surely  to-day  as  he  was  when,  in 
the  days  of  His  flesh,  He  took  them  up  in  his  arms  and  blessed  them ;  He  is  with  the 
teachers  to-day  as  surely  as  He  was  with  the  Apostles  who  surrounded  Him  and  wh» 
'were  taught  by  Him.  Without  Christ  we  cannot  breathe,  we  cannot  think,  we  cannot 
sit,  in  fact  we  can  do  nothing ;  and,  Sunday  School  teachers,  let  us  even  more  in  the 
future  than  we  have  ever  done  in  the  past,  whatever  picture  we  draw  in  our  schools  or 
in  our  pulpits,  let  there  come  to  the  front  Christ  crucified,  Christ  risen,  Christ  glorified ; 
and  if  we  do  that  depend  upon  it  we  shall  implant  within  the  minds  of  all  our  scholars,, 
and  those  over  whom  we  have  any  influence,  a  profound  reverence  for  Christ  and  Hina 
crucified.  There  is  a  great  defect  in  the  Sunday  School  system  of  to-day,  to  which 
allusion  was  made  in  the  report,  and  that  is  with  reference  to  the  Sunday  Morning 
School.  It  is  a  great  pity  we  cannot  get  the  teachers  into  them.  I  remember  when  a 
Sunday  School  teacher,  I  went  every  Sunday  morning  at  eight  o'clock,  to  the  service  at 
eleven,  to  the  afternoon  school  at  half-past  two,  to  the  evening  service  at  half-past  six, 
and  I  am  no  thinner  to  day  on  that  account.  There  are  some  Sunday  School  teachera 
who  believe  they  must  sleep  on  Sunday  morning.  Depend  upon  it,  some  people  over^ 
sleep  themselves,  in  consequence  of  that  the  brains  get  muddled.  But  there  is  a  serioua 
cause  why  teachers  do  not  come  out  to  the  school  on  Sunday  morning,  a  very  serious  one, 
and  one  with  which,- 1  believe,  they  have  nothing  to  do.  Many  of  them  work  so  late  on 
Saturday  night,  they  cannot  get  home  till  the  morning,  that  is  quite  clear.  It  is  one 
o'clock,  sometimes  two  o'clock,  on  Sunday  morning,  before  they  can  lie  down  to  rest. 
I  was  glad  to  fiod  in  the  House  of  Commons  yesterday  the;jr  passed  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill  for  the  closing  of  public  houses  on  Sundays  in  Wales,  and  I  trust  now 
we  shall  very  soon  have  an  appeal  to  close  all  shops  on  Saturday  at  least  by  eight 
o'clock.  Then  our  young  men  and  young  women  will  really  have  a  chance  of  going  to 
school  on  Sunday  morning ;  but  let  me  say,  whether  or  no,  this :  there  are  manj  sources 
of  pleasure  In  tins  world,  but  the  greatest  source  of  pleasure  is  to  be  a  Sunday  School 
teacher.  Give  on  the  one  hand,  100  men  at  60  years  of  age,  and  let  GK>d  enable  me  to 
convert  them.  What  is  done  ?  Speaking  of  human  nature  as  three  score  years  and 
ten,  ten  years  of  wickedness  are  stopped,  and  ten  years  of  goodness  set  in  motion ;. 
but  given  on  the  other  hand,  100  boys,  at  ten  years  of  age,  and  let  God  enable  me  to 
convert  them.  What  is  done?  Sixty  years  of  wickedn<>ss  are  stopped,  and  60  yeass 
of  goodness  set  in  motion.  We  have  a  great  advantage.  Sunday  School  teachers  have- 
a  greater  advantage.  Let  us  both  work  together  hand  in  hand,  heart  in  heart,  and 
when  we  are  getting  weary,  let  us  say,  the  rest  is  beyond,  and  that  rest  will  be  aH 
the  sweeter  for  the  hard  work  we  did  while  here. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Caine,  M.P.,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said: 

Any  one  who  undertakes  to  do  the  work  set  forth  in  His  last  words,  and  to> 
attend  to  the  ingathering  of  the  voung,  must  needs  be  performing  the  most 
important  work  of  the  Christian  church.  I  think  we  can  fairly  say  that  the 
Sunday  School  life  is  the  most  active  religious  life  of  the  country.  It  ia  certainly  the* 
most  important,  for  to  you  is  entrusted  the  care  of  the  young  of  the  great  Christian 
family ;  to  you  is  entrusted  the  duty  of  training  them  up  m  the  fear  of  God,  and  never 
losing  sight  of  them  until  you  land  them  safely  in  the  bosom  of  the  church  itself..  I^ 
always  seems  to  me  that  the  Sunday  School  teacher  i^  quicker  to  discover  new  methods 
of  Christian  progress,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  is  better  able  to  judge  what  are  the 
difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  Christian  faith.  He  is  brought  nearer  to 
those  difficulties  than  any  other  person  connected  with  the  Christian  work,  and  I  am 
glad  to  Bee  that  each  }ear  in  the  reports  of  the  Sunday  School  Union  fresh  methods  are 
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^MOTMwd  hy  whieii  tmrj  diffientty  wfauh  iteiidf  in  ttie  iraj  of  jouf  people  bof 
Inooghit  to  a  knowledge  of  Chiiek  an  being  Mmored.  For  long  enoiigh  we  UTe  eom- 
iNktM  one  of  tbe  gnat  eirib  whi6k  yoong  people  have  to  contend  with  in  the  baitiecf 
life,  that  of  pemieioaa  Uteraton.  We  have  contended  with  that  lor  yean,  by  meeas  d 
excelleot  lihrariee  of  booke  and  eeriale  of  good  tendency,  which  an  to  be  found  in 
ereiy  SundaT  Sdiool  in  the  land.  I  am  glad  to  eee  you  an  giving  etill  inereMed 
attention  to  ue  inatmction  and  improreiaent  of  the  minda  of  the  ediolan.  One  of 
the  chief  temptatione  to  yoong  peofrfe  going  oat  into  life,  b  the  natiual  deeiie  wlueh 
«oinee  to  them  for  amuMment,  and  then  are  piacee  in  the  metropolie  of  London,  and 
in  almoet  ereiy  large  cendre,  wfaon  eole  boiineeB  it  ia  to  eater  for  yonng  pNBopIe  in  the 
way  of  amowment,  and  in  then  piacee  the  meet  pernicioua  amnsement  is  provided. 
Bneh  piacee  most  in  their  Tory  naton  tend  to  cancel  the  work  to  which  you  haTode- 
▼oted  your  Uvea,  and  demoraliee  the  yoong  people  who  an  going  out  into  the  world.  I 
am  ^lad  to  see  Bonday  School  teadien  an  giring  this  natter  their  attention,  and  ue 
proTiding  entertainments  ealoolated  to  coonteract  the  evil  influence  of  the  moete  hall. 

Bat  I  rejoioe  atiU  mon  to  see  in  tiie  report  this  year  that  a  sub-committee  of  the 
Sunday  School  Union  has  been  appointed  to  inquin  into  the  methods  by  which  Bands 
of  Hope  may  best  be  formed  in  connection  with  ^e  various  Sunday  Schools.  Nov, 
then  IS  no  doubt,  whatever,  that  the  one  great  agency  whoee  development  cuuntmctB 
the  work  of  the  Sunday  School  is  the  public  house.  When  Dr.  McAusiane  jnst  nov 
referred  to  the  debate  we  had  in  the  House  of  Commons  >esteiday,  I  nodoed  that  the 
remark  was  received  with  mon  enthusiaam  than  any  of  the  other  wise  nmarks  he  made 
daring  his  speech.  And  why  was  that,  I  should  like  to  know  P  Simply  because  every 
Sunday  School  teacher  hen,  recognised  that  the  pttblic> house,  more  than  anything 
else,  counteracts  the  influence  for  ^lod  of  the  Sunday  School.  You  all  know  it  better 
tiian  I  can  tell  you.  You  all  know  it  is  the  one  thing,  mon  than  anything  else,  that 
mars  your  work,  tends  to  keeps  the  children  from  school,  and  prevents  you  ficom 
transferring  the  children  from  the  school  to  the  church.  The  one  great  problem  ve 
have  to  contend  with  in  Sunday  School  work  is  how  to  keep  our  senior  scholars.  It  is 
becoming  mon  and  more  solved,  but  I  have  found,  from  intimate  knowledge  of  Sunday 
School  work,  that  that  Sunday  School  which  has  connected  with  it  a  large  and  flonriBh* 
ing  Band  of  Hope,  has  the  largeet  number  of  senior  scholars.  And  why  is  that? 
Young  people  of  13  and  14  years  of  age,  going  out  into  the  world,  meet  with  vaiioos 
temptations  which  are  calculated  to  damage  the  influence  received  at  the  Sunday 
School,  and  to  dnw  them  away  from  the  knowledge  of  Chriat,  and  the  following  of  flis 
truth.  Then  is  no  doubt,  whatever,  that  the  temptation  immediately  upsets  a  youn^ 
man  going  out  into  life.  Well,  then,  surely  it  is  the  business  of  the  Sunday  School,  if 
it  is  the  business  of  any  in  this  world,  to  tnm  the  youne  people  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
dangers  and  temptations  which  may  beset  them  w^ien  they  begin  to  go  out  into  life,  and 
I  sincenly  trust  that  the  sub-committee  will  report,  as  it  must  report  if  it  be  wise,  in 
favour  of  recommending  that  every  school  in  the  Kingdom  should  form  a  Band  of  Hope, 
and  do  everything  that  lies  in  its  power  to  induce  the  young  people  whom  Qod  has 
committed  to  their  charge,  to  become  abstainers  from  that  which  is,  both  in  itself  and 
n  its  effects  upon  society,  a  great  evil. 

I  sincenly  trust  that  the  result  of  this  meeting  may  be  to  stimulate  every  one  of  yoato 
increased  effort  in  the  noblest  work  to  which  anyone  can  put  his  or  her  hand,  tbst  of 
training  the  young  to  fear  the  Lord.  You  have  the  futun  destinies  of  England  in  your 
hands  like  no  other  section  of  the  cooamunity,  and  it  is  for  you,  by  earnest,  faitlifid 
effort,  to  induce  the  young  people  to  be  Christians,  and  thus  be  in  the  forefront  of 
everything  that  is  good  and  true,  noble  and  Christ-like. 

Bey.  W.  MiNCHEB,  supported  the  resolution.     He  said  : 

If  I  have  not  wrongly  estimated  the  feelings  which  warm  every  bosom  present,  we  are 
unanimous  in  our  beliefs  and  convictions  as  regards  the  relationship  ^hat  Sonday 
Schools  sustain  to  the  Church,  to  the  nation,  and  to  the  world  at  large.  I  think,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  it  is  a  work  which  commends  itself  equally  to 
patriot,  philanthropist,  and  Christian,  for  if  it  be  patriotic  to  care  for  national  morality* 
here  are  some  of  the  most  perennial  springs ;  if  it  be  philanthropy  to  elevate  hmman 
misery,  here  are  some  of  the  grandest  means ;  and  if  it  be  Christianity  to  save  men  from 
sin,  here  are  some  of  heaven's  grandest  methods. 

The  resolution  speaks  about  the  Divine  presence  in  the  work,  and  this  has  been  tfti 
spring  of  our  comfort,  this  has  been  the  source  of  our  strength,  this  has  been  the 
fountain  of  our  inspiration,  and  whatever  we  have  done  it  is  because  God  has  worked 
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in  us  io.  will  and  to  do  of  His  good  pleasure,  and  it  has  heen  God  with  us  that  has  baen 

the  source  of  our  strength  and  comfort.    Brethren,  God  has  not  abandoned  the  truth 

to  itself;  His  eyes  are  upon  it,  His  Spirit  is  jn  it,  and  His  presence  enforces  it,  and  ever 

shadows  it,  and  it  is  the  consciousness  of  His  presence  that  lends  a  charm  to  our  work, 

and  which  imparts  almost  superhuman  and  Divine  strength  to  the  heart  of  the  Ohristiaa 

work<?rs.    H^ve  we  not  read  that  the  presence  of  Caesar  was  a  means  of  inspiration  to 

his  soldiers  once  ?    You  will  remember  that  Caesar  was  leading  a  small  company  of 

soldiers  against  a  large  multitude  of  enemies.    Fear  possessed  every  soldier,  and 

strength  and  heroism  were  going  out  of  the  brave  hearts,  but  Caesar  said,  "  How  many 

do  you  count  me  P  "  and  the  effect  was  magic,  for  Caesar  was  a  multitude  in  himself,  and 

the  soldier  found  heroism  burning  rekindled  in  his  heart,  and  the  brave  leader  led  his 

soldiers  to  sure  victory.    And,  oh!  it  is  the  presence  of  God  in  our  work  that  we  wants 

and  this  will  be  our  strength  and  our  joy.     Why,  we  well  remember  standing  at  the 

threshold  of  our  work,  and  with  much  fear  and  trembling  we  said,  **  Who  is  sufficient 

for  these  things  P  "    And  half  in  fear,  and  half  in  hope,  we  said,  *'  Carry  us  not  hence 

unless  Thoii  goest  with  us;"  and  then  there  came  the  gladdening  response,  "My 

presence  shall  go  with  thee,  and  I  will  give  thee  rest.'*    And  as  if  this  were  not  enough 

to  strengthen  us,  there  Same  renewed  assurances.    **  And,  lo !   I  am  with  yuu  always, 

even  unto  the  end."    And,  oh !  brethren,  nothing  will  be  a  substitute  for  this  Divme 

presence.    We  may  have  a  large  congregation,  we  may  have  a  large  church,  we  may 

have  a  carefully  prepared  sermon,  we  may  have  a  large  class  and  a  well-studied  lesson, 

but  the  Divine -presence  will  be  our  enlightenment,  our  strength,  and  will  be    the 

guarantee  of  our  success.    And  in  its  absence  everything  will  be  vague,  and  everything 

will  be  soulless,  and  everything  will  be  strengthless.    I  read  somewhere,  not  long  since, 

of  an  old  Welsh  minister.    He  was  engaged  to  preach  at  a  certain  place,  and  be  was 

staying  at  a  parsonage  hard  by.    Sunday  morning  came.    Immediately  after  breakfast 

he  repaired  to  a  private  room.    The  hour  of  service  nearly  came,  and  the  family  repaired 

to  the  sanctuary,  leaving  the  minister  to  follow.    The  time  of  service  arrived,  and  no 

minister  came.    The  son  of  the  deacon  was  despatched  to  remind  the  minister  that 

service  time  had  arrived.    He  went  to  the  room  to  which  the  old  man  had  repaired,  and 

overheard  him  say,  "  I  will  not  go  unless  Thou  goest  with  me."    The  son  went  back 

and  told  the  deacon  that  the  minister  was  talking  to  somebody  in  the  private  room. 

"  But,"  he  said,  "he  will  be  here  presently,"  and  when  he  came,  by  the  dignity  and 

calmness  that  rested  upon  his  face,  they  knew  that  other  One  had  come  with  him ;  and 

when  he  spoke  he  seemed  not  so  much  to  speak  as  to  be  spoken  from ;  he  seemed  to  be 

but  the  echo  of  a  voice,  for  God  seemed  to  speak  through  him,  and  it  is  like  that  with 

our  work ;  we  must  go  to  our  class  feeling  that  God  is  with  us,  and  the  efficiency  of  our 

work  depends  on  God,  and  feeling  that  He  is  nigh  us,  not  far  &om  every  one  of  us,  yea, 

in  our  hearts  and  our  mouths,  if  we  could  but  believe. 

Purther,  the  resolution  prays  for  a  greater  appreciation  of  our  work,  and  it  seems  to 
me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  very  few  have  realized  the  weight,  responsibility,  the  incom- 
parableness  of  the  honours,  and  the  richness  of  the  juys,  and  the  tulness  of  the  life  with 
which  our  work  is  invested.  Glimpses  we  may  have,  and  hints  may  have  visited  us,  but 
can  any  imagination  stretch  to  the  vast  perspectives  of  Christian  work  P  I  think  the 
appreciation  of  our  work  dawns  on  us,  it  grows  on  us  even  as  the  morning  grows  upon 
thfr  world,  and  it  is  not  till  after  many  days  that  we  ascend  those  Pisgah  heights.  Here 
are  responsibilities  which  tax  our  utmost  strength,  here  are  joys  which  crown  our  every 
hour,  here  are  honours  which  vie  with  our  immortalress ;  it  is  not  our  work,  it  is  God's 
work,  tor  we  be  ambassadors  tor  God,  we  be  co-workers  with  God,  for  He  has  asked  us 
to  help  Him  to  make  the  world  better  and  wiser,  for  He  has  said  to  many  of  us,  if  not 
to  all  of  us  present,  "  Son,  go  work  to-day  in  My  vineyard."  And  how  blessed  it  is  to 
think  that  God  has  ^iven  us  such  trusts,  and  that  He  blesses  us  with  such  service,  and 
if  we*  can  only  get  into  our  heart  a  profounder  appreciation  of  our  work,  it  will  be  a 
daily  constraiiit,  it  will  be  a  real  impetus,  and  it  will  be  a  never-failing  source  of  comfort 
and  strength  to  us.  Oh,  1  think  to  be  intensely  convinced  of  the  magnitude  of  our 
work  will  lay  us  under  a  supreme  necessity ;  facing  our  work  in  all  its  realness  we  shall 
be  proof  against  temptations,  proof  ag^ainst  discouragement,  proof  against  hindrances, 
and  catching  the  spirit  of  all  true  workers. 

In  the  next  place  the  resolution  speaks  about  the  hi|ghest  results  which  can  possibly 
attend  our  work,  even  in  the  last  words  of  the  resolution — the  ingathering  of  the 
children  into  the  fold  of  God ;  and  this  is  the  supreme  end ;  this  is  the  sublimest  success, 
and  everything  else  is  but  secondary.    This  is  primal.    The  salvation  of  the  young  ia 
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to  be  our  first  care,  and  to  thif  the  teeclier  mnst  derote  himaelf  completely.   I  ihisk, 
Kr.  Cluiniiaii,  that  the  tmeet  teaching  »  not  lectarian,  and  the  faitUhil  teacher  is  sot  t 
ieetaij.    The  ehiefeet  thought  of  the  true  teacher  ia  that  the  diild  may  be  a  Ghiistitn. 
He  teachea  not  creed  but  truth,  he  teaches  not  dogmatics  but  Scripture,  and  hii  aole 
interest  is  that  the  child  committed  to  his  care  may  be  sayed  and  brought  into  penonal 
sympathy  with  the  Divine  truth  and  the  Divine  love.    I  think  the  higbest  end  of 
education  is  not  so  much  informing  as  sculpturing  ;  not  cramming,  not  gorging,  but 
colturing,  and  leading  the  child's  mind  out  into  the  rich  pastures  of  Dirine  truth.  The 
great  aim  of  CTcry  Sunday  School  teacher  should  be  to  bring  the  child  under  ihe 
shadows,  I  will  not  sa^  the  sunlight,  of  the  cross,  und<»r  the  great  spell  of  Ood,  and  in 
connection  with,  and  in  contact  with,  the  great  soul  that  is  in  the  ^ible,  and  without 
which  it  is  a  mere  book.    There  was  a  custom  in  ancient  Rome,  and  every  new*b<mi 
ehild  waa  brought  out  into  the  open  air,  and  if  it  were  night  time  the  face  ef  the  child 
waa  turned  up  to  the  stars,  and  if  in  the  daytime  the  face  of  the  child  was  turned  ap 
towards  the  sua.    What  the  superstitions  mother  did  in  ancient  Rome  the  belieriog 
teacher  is  doing  to-day,  turning  the  face  of  the  children  up  to  heaven,  and  directing  the 
hearts  of  the  children  right  up  to  the  light  and  to  the  lire  of  Ood  ;  and  as  the  natural 
sun  draws  out  the  hidden  beauties  and  fragrance  and  fruitfulness  of  the  gardens,  lo  the 
Sun  of  righteousness  will  draw  out  the  duties  and  the  possibilities  that  are  in  the 
hearta  of  the  children,  and  make  their  liyes  to  be  beautiful  as  the  very  gwden  of  the 
Lord.    The  children  must  be  saved.    As  I  enter  a  Sunday  School  the  poeaibilities  of  the 
children  appal  me.    There  are  the  possibilities  of  the  profoundest  hell,  there  are  the 
possibilities  of  the  highest  heaven.    I  thiok  we  must  impress  upon  the  child  that 
religion  is  one  of  the  great  excellencies.    The  child  must  be  made  to  feel  that  there  v 
nothing  better,  nothing  more  needful,  than  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  conaecratiog 
ourselves  to  this  work  we  shall  feel  the  presence  of  the  Master,  and  His  presence  vul 
help  us. 

The  hymn,  •*  Lord,  speak  to  me,  that  I  may  speak,"  having  been  sung,  and  the 

collecti<m  made,  the  Rev.  J.  Jacksoit  Wbat  moved  the  next  resolution: 

''  That  this  meeting  desires  to  express  Its  warmest  sympathy  with  the  work  of  Sundar 
Schools  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  sincerely  hopes  that  the  great  interest  which  ^ 
excited  by  the  presence  at  the  Centenary  meetings  of  so  many  of  the  labourers  in  tlW' 
field,  may  become  deeper  and  stronger,  Btimulatine  the  friends  of  Scriptural  dncttion  t^ 
greater  liberality  in  contributing  towards  the  support  of  those  already  engaged  in  thiswori* 
and  towards  the  employment  ofadditional  agents,  that  so  the  other  European  nation!  w^ 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  that  Sunday  School  Instruction  which  has,  by  the  grace  of  6o<'i 
produced  such  beneficial  results  In  our  own  country." 

He  said :  It  does  seem  to  me  somewhat  that  a  mover  of  a  resolution  is  plaeed  ood- 
paratively  in  a  rather  awkward  and  tantalising  position.  The  seconder  of  a  reBolatioa> 
I  am  told,  may  travel  at  his  own  sweet  will  from  Pan  to  Beersheba,  and  the  suppoiK' 
of  a  resolution  may  reverse  the  order  to  travel  back  from  Beersheba  to  Dan,  but  ^^^^ 
mover  of  a  resolution  oug|ht  to  tarry  at  the  conventional  Jericho,  and  stay  there  till  bis 
speech  be  ended,  if  not  till  his  beard  be  grown.  They  have  positively  put  me  here  to> 
night  in  order  that  I  may  set  to  work  and  make  a  proposition,  and  then  set  to  work  to 
argue  on,  and  convince  you  into  it,  and  it  begins  this  way,  "  That  this  meeting  deorei 
to  'express  its  warme&t  sympathy  with  Sunday  School  work."  Now,  how  can  T^ 
expect  me  to  train  you  up  to  anything  like  that  ? 

I  may  aa  well  try  to  persuade  you  into  a  warm  sympathy  with  the  trees  this  ipiJ^S* 
time  in  the  work  of  bursting  their  buds,  and  opening  their  blossoms ;  and  if  sanahui' 
is  good  for  English  orchards,  it  is  not  less  ^ooid  for  French  vineysrds,  or  Dutch  tulip 
beds,  or  Spanish  orange  gardens,  but  sunshme  is  bright,  and  rich,  and  glorioua)  *b.^ 
beautiful  everywhere.  We  are  convinced  that  England  has  got  nothing  better  m " 
than  the  Sunday  School  work  it  is  doing,  and  so  we  are  equally  convinced  that  France 
Russia,  Germany,  Switserland,  Greece,  and  all  the  rest  cannot  do  better  than  get  'J 
much  of  it  as  they  possibly  can.  Therefore  I  have  not  very  much  to  do  to-night  bi^ 
simply  to  tell  you  what  the  resolution  says.  , 

I  am  quite  clear  in  my  own  m'nd  that  a  network  of  Sunday  School  Institutions  ipr^ 
right  round  tiie  Continent,  including  all  the  large  continental  cities,  towns,  nlug^ 
and  hamlets,  would  really  be  about  the  primest  gift  they  could  receive  at  this  P'^ 
moment;  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  if  you  could  only  do  there  what  7^^ 
doing  here,  one  might  begin  to  look  hopeful,  in  the  face  of  the  JSihilism,  of  tD 
Socialism,  of  the  Communism,  the  Atheism,  and  the  rest  of  the  devilry  that  is  threates* 
ing  OS  with  so  much  mischief  in  these  days.    I  have  a  very  strong  notion  that  there  are 
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f«w  things  that  would  send  the  shot  as  rapidly  along  the  lines  of  progress  on  the 
Continent,  as  well  as  at  home,  as  a  full-determined,  yigorous  expansion  of  the  Sunday 
School  work  everywhere. 

The  resolution  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  there  is  some  ground  of  hope  that  things  will 
raend  in  reference  to  Sunday  School  work  abroad,  and  the  hope  is  baaed  upon  the  fact 
that  when  you  had  your  Centenary  celebration  there  was  a  very  large  number  of  repre- 
sentatives from  foreign  fields.  Well,  I  had  to  stand  pretty  much  ou'side  all  your  doings 
io  connection  with  the  Centenary  owing  to  circumstances,  but  I  read  with  great  interest 
of  all  your  proceedings,  and  do  you  know  that  long  before  this  resolution  came  to  me 
that  same  thought  did  strike  me  P  I  said  to  mjself.  What  a  capital  thing  it  is  that  these 
foreign  representatives,  these  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  wotld  almost,  are  coming 
here  to  show  how  they  venerate  the  memory  of  the  great  benefactor  who  founded  Sunday 
Schools,  and  how  they  desired  to  extend  the  work  each  in  their  own  several  circles !  1 
said  to  myself,  it.  is  only  another  proof  that  the  seed  we  have  ^ot  to  sow  is  the  in- 
corruptible need,  and  if  you  will  only  drop  it  with  prayer  and  faith  it  wiU  very  largelv 
look  after  itself,  for  it  is  that  kind  of  seed  which  is  loosely  held,  and  which  the  winds 
of  God  blow  over  a  wider  area  before  you  know  where  you  are,  and  it  struck  me  that 
that  little  meagre  handful  of  com  wbich  Mr.  Baikes  sowed  together  with  his  humble 
co-workers  on  a  very  little  bleak  patch  of  mountain  land  iu  Gloucestershire  has  in 
these  days  shaken  like  Lebanon,  and  is  very  likely  to  go  on  ripening  and  spreading 
until  the  millennium  comes,  and  God's  bams  are  filled  with  souls.  That  is  what  we 
are  hoping  for,  and  tbat  is  what  this  resolution  intends  you  to  aim  at.  It  gives  yoti 
this — that  the  Sunday  School  work  shall  be  largely  carried  on  not  only  in  Britain 
and  its  colonies — and  that  is  a  tremendous  stretch  of  statement ;  not  only  in  the 
States  of  America  and  all  their  dependencies ;  not  only  in  the  broad  mission-field, 
but  into  the  hoary  nations  of  Europe,  and  the  young  principalities  brought  to  birth 
lately.  They  could  not  do  better  than  begin  with  a  thoroughly  good  Sunday  School 
system  as  they  grow ;  that  is  the  likelit  st  way  to  make  them  in  time  hoary  too,  and  e^ve 
them  a  ^ood  deal  more  wisdom  in  their  days  than  their  predecessors  had  who  had  no 
Sunday  Schools. 

My  resolution  says  you  want  men  and  money.  Tes,  they  are  two  very  important 
wants,  and  neither  of  them  at  times  is  very  good  to  satisfy.  But  I  want  to  say  one 
word  to  those  who  are  connected  with  this  Sunday  School. Union,  in  whose  work,  with 
whose  work  I  do  heartily  sympathize.  There  is  another  thin^  that  is  wanted  as  well 
as  men  and  money,  my  conviction  is  that  it  is  your  first  necessity.  I  do  not  mean  by 
that  that  you  have  not  got  it,  mind  you,  for  I  believe  you  have,  and  to  a  very  large 
degree,  and  as  illustration  may  perhaps  help  your  memories,  you  will  let  me  call  it 
merit.  If  you  had  not  shown  the  merit  that  you  have,  you  would  not  have  had  half  the 
men  or  a  tithe  of  the  money  that  has  flowed  into  your  exchequer ;  and  what  I  want  to 
say  is,  deserve  it  and  you  will  get  it.  In  the  days  in  which  you  live  there  is  no  kind  of 
moral  agency  which  commends  itself  so  thoroughly  to  the  public  Christian  mind  as  that 
which  has  to  do  with  the  children.  There  have  been  times  when  the  Christian  Church 
thought  it  better  for  a  sinner  to  grow  up  to  be  as  big  and  muscular  as  possible  before 
dealing  with  him  at  all.  We  find  out  now  you  cannot  begin  too  young,  and  that 
in  every  sense  of  the  word  patriotic,  philanthropic,  religious,  and  moral,  it  is  the  deal- 
ing with  the  young  that  brings  the  speediest,  that  brmgs  the  safest,  that  brings  the 
most  lasting  results.  I  am  pretty  rearly  right  when  I  say  that  there  is  no  gathering 
within  these  walls  this  May  month  which,  on  the  whole,  has  to  meet  with  less  of 
contumely  and  all  the  rest  of  it  from  papers  of  certain  classes  than  you  do.  You 
dare  to  do  great  things  for  God  among  the  children  and  the  churches,  and  this 
country  will  do  great  thine^s  for  you,  and  the  men  and  the  money  will  both  come  to 
hand.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  Tennyson's  idea  about  *'  Spinning  along  the  ringing 
grooves  of  change,"  tnough  I  do  not  very  much  admire  grooves  myselt,  if  there  is 
any  truth  in  that,  I  think  you  have  had  a  good  deal  of  the  spinning  business;  at  any 
rate  there  is  a  resonant  ringing  about  you,  as  if  society  should  xnow  what  you  are  about, 
and  depend  upon  it  they  will  answer  your  appealff  According  to  my  resolution  there  is 
one  groove  that  you  still  intend  to  run  in,  and  I  thank  God  to* night  that  I  am  here,  and 
in  fact  there  has  never  been  any  room  to  question  the  groove  you  intend  still  to  follow 
through  all  the  ages  as  that  which  has  been  ploughed  foryou  by  your  Master,  the  Leader 
and  Captain,  our  Lord  and  S«viour  Jesus  Christ. 

There  are  three  terms  in  this  resolution,  and  they  all  refer  to  the  same  thing,  and  the 
synonyms  are  capital.    Now  look  at  the  resolutions,  that  is  to  say,  if  you  have  not  taken. 
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them  np  alnady ;  yon  will  find  ipeeial  reference  to  the  importance  of  the  Bnndaj 
flehool  work.  Well,  that  ia  a  proper  term,  for  I  believe  in  mj  honeet  oonacienoe  that 
up  and  down  thia  world  yoora  la  work,  and  no  mistake,  and  I  believe  it  ia  not  rote,  not 
form.  It  ia  not  the  mere  weeklr  utterancea  of  tho  eohoea  of  a  dead  voice,  but  it  is  hard 
toil,  hand  to  hand,  doinc  your  Seat  for  Ghxl  and  for  eoula— it  ia  Sunday  School  work. 

But  aa  I  read  further  down  in  the  resolution,  I  find  that  the  Sunday  School  work  is 
alao  called  by  another  name— Sunday  School  inatructioo.  That  is  what  ^rou  are  after,  is 
it,  with  the  minda  of  those  who  feather  round  your  feet  P  You  are  trying  to  cultivate 
tiie  confidence  of  those  xn  your  charge.  All  well  and  good,  but  I  want  to  know  what 
the  prinoiplea  are  that  you  inatil. 

And  now  the  third  term  comea  in  the  resolution,  and  sets  the  matter  at  rest  altogether ; 
for  in  another  place  I  find  the  same  thini^  called  Sckiptusxl  Education.  That 
is  it  exactly.  That  ia  your  work,  that  is  your  instruction,  that  is  the  educatioii 
you  give.  The  Book,  and  nothing  else  than  the  Book.  The  Bible,  the  Bible  is  the 
flaming  torch  you  carry,  the  Oospel  of  Jeaus,  the  story  of  the  Man  of  Bethlehem,  and 
of  Naxareth,  uid  of  Calvary,  and  the  Cross ;  that  is  the  bright  oriflamme  that  jrou  are 
hearing,  and  as  you  lift:the  li^ht  of  Jesus,  with  the  light-kindled  love  of  Jeaua  in  your 
heart,  you  are  leading  the  children's  precious  souls  to  Him  whose  Divine  lips  will  bless 
them,  to  Him  whoae  pierced  hands  will  be  elevated  in  benediction  on  them.  B.emember, 
too,  that  the  blessing  and  benediction  will  be  yours  as  well  as  theirs,  for  hark  ye  to  His 
words,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  to  these,  ye  have  dooe  it  unto  Me." 

Pasteur  Paul  Cook  (Pari^)  seconded  the  resolution.  He  said  :  Mr.  President,  my 
dsar  Christian  friends,  when  I  came  into  the  hall  this  evening  I  did  not  mean  to 
make  any  apologies,  or  bring  forward  any  excuses  for  being  present,  although  I  am  a 
foreigner,  Aa  the  resolution  speaks  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  Sunday  Schools  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  it  did  seem  to  me  very  natural  that  I  had  a  right  to  be  here, 
and  to  speak  to  jou  on  this  subject,  for  I  have  visited  and  addressed  more  Sunday 
Schools  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  than  any  man  here,  and  probably  than  any  man 
in  England.  This  I  do  not  say  to  boast,  it  is  simply  a  fact.  The  resolution  which  I 
have  to  speak  to  has  struck  me  on  account  of  two  worda  especially  which  it  oontsins ; 
one  is  "  wannest  sympathy,"  the  other  is  '*  hopes." 

You  desire  to  express  your  warmest  sympathy  with  the  work  of  Sunday^  Schools 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Now  in  order  to  express  it,  you  must  first  feel  it,  and  it 
is,  I  suppose,  a  part  of  our  duty  here  on  the  platform  to  awaken  this  sympathy,  and 
try  to  create  it  in  your  bosoms.  I  am  very  glad  that  my  predecessor  haa  done  ao,  for 
it  takes  me  a  great  while  to  develop  the  sympathy  in  that  way.  If  I  had  two  hours 
before  mel  buieve  I  could  put  you  all  on  fire.  I  have  succeeded  sometimes,  and  I 
well  remember  some  time  ago  I  was  in  New  York  trying  to  get  money  in  favour 
of  France.  There  was  an  oid  gentleman  who  said  he  did  not  feel  any  interest  in 
IVance,  but  if  I  could  warm  his  heart  up,  we  should  not  be  the  losers  by  it.  It  took 
me  two  months  to  warm  his  heart  up,  but  then  I  succeeded  to  the  extent  of  a  donation 
of  £60.  Not  being  able  to  do  this  in  so  short  a  time,  I  am  very  glad  to  know  that 
my  predecessor  hu  done  it.  But  while  he  has  excited  your  sympathy  to  a  certain 
extent  by  his  flowin?  words,  he  has  not  given  you  a  foundation  for  that  sympathy. 
Now  suppose  I  build  up  the  foundation  on  the  beautiful  structure,  or  rather  under  the 
beautiful  structure  which  he  has  already  made.  What  is  it  that  excites  sympathy  ?  Do 
we  feel  sympathy  for  the  weak,  for  those  that  are  feeble,  that  cannot  get  onbj 
themselves  P 

Then  you  ought  to  feel  sympathy  with  French  ard  Continental  Sunday  Schools. 

They  are  weak  and  thev  are  few,  in  the  presence  of  the  millions  that  surround  them, 
and  that  know  nothing  about  them,  and  have  no  sympathy  with  them.  It  ia  true  my 
constituency  of  Sunday  Schools  in  the  French  language,  we  consider  a  very  good  one, 
after  all,  for  it  comprises  some  80,000  Sunday  scholars ;  but  what  is  iLat  with  the 
millions  of  children  who  receive  no  proper  religious  instruction,  and  are  taught  tobeliere 
in  arror,  and  to  become  superstitious,  or,  worse  still,  to  become  thorou<;h  infidels  P  We  sre 
omy  but  a  few  in  the  presence  of  overwhelming  numbers.  On  that  account  we  feel 
weak ;  on  tiiat  account  we  need  help,  and  we  want  your  sympathy  of  that  weakness. 
Then,  again,  do  you  feel  sympathy  for  persons  who  are  willing  to  learn,  who  are  will- 
ing  to  look  upon  you  as  their  superiors,  and,  therefore,  desirous  to  obtain  from  yovi 
all  that  you  can  give  of  knowledge  P  That  is  another  reason  for  loving  sympathy  with 
Sunday  Schools  on  the  Continent.  Everywhere  the  English  name  in  theae  Sunday 
Schools  is  an  honour,  for  we  know  that  Sunday  Schools  come  from  England,  and  they 
are  best  organiaed  in,  England.  We  know  a  good  deal  about  the  Centenary  movement 
and  while  we  look  up  to  you,  it  is  a  reason,  I  think,  for  you  to  give  us  your  sympathy 
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Another  reason  is  this :  We  have  the  same  text  books  that  you  bare,  and  we  are 
in  oommunion  with  you.  Now,  this  is  the  most  glorious  things,  and  the  most  impor- 
tant thing,  I  believe,  for  Continental  schools.  We  have  the  Bible  in  our  schools,  and 
it  is  tauffht  by  laymen  in  the  places  where  these  schools  exist ;  and  we  know  that  the 
Bible  wui  be  a  great  opponent  to  Popery  and  infidelily.  And  you  have  the  Bible  in 
your  schools,  and  you  wish  to  maintain  the  Bible,  anc^  when  you  come  to  the  Cunti> 
nent,  you  will  find  the  Bible  no«rhere  except  in  our  churches  and  our  Sunday  Schools, 
and  I  may  say  you  will  find  it  taught  more  evangelically,  more  generally,  in  the 
Sunday  Schools  on  the  Continent  than  you  will  find  it  in  the  Protestant  pulpits. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  have  some  Pro'estant  pulpits  that  are  filled  with  Bational- 
ism,  but  we  have  not  a  single  Bationalistio  school.  They  are  all  evangelical,  and  as 
to  the  power  of  the  people  to  oppose  Popery,  I  had  very  recently  an  amusing  instance 
of  it.  Well,  now,  my  dear  friends,  there  is  something  better  than  all  this  for  you,  if  you 
wish  to  have  sympathy  with  our  Continental  Sun&y  Schools ;  that  is,  come  and  see 
tiiem;  and  I  must  teU  you  this  is  no  very  extraordinary  thing  I  ask  you.  People 
come  to  Paris  now  very  easily,  and  I  have  no  doubt  hundreds  of  you  here  before  the 
year  is  out  will  come  to  spend  your  holiday  in  Paris.  You  come,  and  what  we  complain 
of  is  that  you  so  to  see  all  the  museums,  all  the  churches  and  promenades,  and  do 
not  inquire  at  all  for  our  Protestant  places  of  worship.  I  wUl  take  this  opportunitr 
to  tell  you  that  we  have  plenty  of  such  good  things  to  show  you  in  Paris  it  you  wiU 
oome. 

We  have  the  Sunday  Schools  in  Paris ;  we  have  a  most  wonderful  work  carried  on 
under  the  direction  of  such  men  as  Mr.  McAll,  Mr.  Gibson,  and  others,  and  there  an» 
there  26  missionary  Sunday  Schools,  where  we  get  the  lowest  in  Paris,  most  of  them 
having  infidel  parents,  and  they  come  to  learn.  I  could  give  you  a  ffreat  many  instances 
of  conversions  amongst  them«  and  amongst  their  parents,  through  the  children.  And 
when  you  come  to  Paris,  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  come  and  work  in  our  schools ;  and 
as  there  is  scarcely  anything  else  to  be  seen  but  theatres,  you  may  take  all  the  day  to 
run  about,  and  in  the  evenings  there  will  be  meetings  for  you  to  see  and  to  help.  We 
want  persons  to  stand  at  the  door  and  give  tracts  to  those  that  pass.  We  have  plenty 
of  English  ladies  to  do  that,  because  when  working  men  see  a  finelv-dressed  English 
lady,  why,  out  of  politeness  as  Frenchmen,  they  will  go  just  to  pay  their  respects  to  the 
lady.  Then  we  want  ladies  to  play  the  haimonium  for  us,  to  distribute  the  hymn-books 
to  the  working  men,  to  take  classes  on  the  Sunday,  for  a  good  many  mission  schools 
have  not  introduced  classes  for  want  of  teachers.  You  need  not  know  a  great  deal  of 
French,  but  ^ou  must  have  a  smattering  of  it,  so  that  you  may  hear  the  ouldren  read 
out  of  the  Bible. 

Another  point,  Hopes,  and  hopes  that  there  will  be  greater  liberality.  I  do  not  like 
that  word,  hopes,  for  I  want  something  better.  I  want  you  to  help  the  money  to  come. 
A  remark  was  made  by  Mr.  Moody  the  other  day,  in  a  prayer  meeting  of  a  church 
where  there  was  a  debt  to  be  paid  off.  The  wealthiest  member  of  the  church  prayed 
yery  earnestly  that  God  woulcf  give  the  money.  Mr.  Moody  said  to  him  :  **  Brother, 
I  would  not  trouble  tile  Lord  to  do  something  which  you  can  so  easily  do  yourself."  I 
am  afraid  if  you  only  have  the  hope  of  a  greater  liberality  you  will  not  bear  the  burden 
of  it  yourself.  I  have  said  to  Christian  strangers,  when  visiting  Paris,  that  I  will  help 
them  to  see  the  places  to  be  seen,  and  I  know  Paris  thoroughly  well ;  but  it  is  not  right 
that  you  should  go  back  to  England  without  spending  something  for  the  ^od  of  the 
people,  and  therefore,  before  vou  go,  I  hope  you  will  give  me  a  subscription  for  the 
Faria  work.  You  may  thus  help  the  people  who  are  there  tiying  to  do  their  best  by  the 
blessing  of  God.  I  have  been  asked  whether  we  knew  what  SiU'lay  Schools  were  in 
Parfs,  and  when  I  have  told  them  that  we  had  86  Sunday  Schools  and  some  70  places 
of  worship,  they  were  quite  astonished.  Well,  they  had  not  looked  for  them.  Sume 
Frenchmen,  going  back  to  Paris  from  London,  only  faiew  that  there  was  a  place 
there  called  Leicester-square.  Some  of  you  come  to  Paris  just  the  same  way.  I  hope 
in  fiiture  you  will  open  your  purses  and  do  good  in  foreign  parts  as  you  are  doing  good 
in  England. 

Mj.  W.  Gbgbbb  proposed  that  the  best  thanks  of  the  meetmg  be  presented  to 
J.  J.  CoLMAH,  Esq.,  M.P.,  for  his  able  conduct  in  the  chair.  The  Eev.  W.  A. 
D88BBT  seconded  the  motion. 

The  resolution  having  been  adopted. 

The  Chatbmab  thanked  them  for  the  kindness  with  which  they  had  received  him, 
and  expressed  his  pleasure  at  the  exceUent  way  in  which  the  meeting  had  passed  off. 

The  hymn  beginning  '*  All  hail  the  pow<»r  of  Jesus'  name  "  having  been  sung. 
Hie  Bey.  W«  Howibbon  offered  prayer,  and  the  meeting*fieparated. 
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THE  LATE  REV.  J.  F.  SERJEANT. 

In  the  month  of  April  (l9th)  there  passed  away  one  whose  memory  deserrea  to 
he  cherished  hy  Sunday  School  teachers.  Headers  of  the  periodicals  of  tlie  Sunday 
School  Union,  a  few  years  hack,  as  well  as  of  those  of  the  Church  of  England 
Sunday  School  Institute,  can  scarcely  have  forgotten  the  hright,  &hrewd,' sugges- 
tive papers,  full  of  acute  ohservations  and  kindly  humour,  sign^  ''J.  F.  S."  aud 
dated  from  ''Over  the  Sea."  And  more  recently  in  our  pages  have  appeared 
fprightly  contributions  from  his  facile  pen ;  notably,  ''  Last  Sunday  Afternoon :  a 
Superintendent's  Retrospect,"  in  two  parts  (in  the  vol.  for  1879). 

A  friend,  writing  of  Mr.  Serjeant  in  the  Sunday  School  Chronule,  ssys:  "The 
place  '  over  the  sea'  where  they  were  written  was  Paris,  and  the  writer  was  the 
Itev.  John  Flowers  Serjeant,  assistant  chaplain  at  the  well-known  English  Church 
in  the  Rue  d'Aguesseau,  where  he  was  associated  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Forbes.  He 
had  been  a  solicitor  by  profession,  and  an  active  Sunday  School  teacher,  and  we 
believe  it  was  the  remarkable  ability  of  his  Sunday  School  lessons  and  addresses 
which  had  led  Dr.  Forbes,  when  a  parish  clergyman  in  tbe  Isle  of  Man,  to  suggest 
his  entering  the  ministry.  In  Paris  he  had  a  Sunday  School  of  Engliish  child-'en 
resident  in  that  city,  and  the  present  writer  has  a  vivid  recollection  of  a  regular 
*"  Sunday  School  treat,*  to  which  Mr.  Serjeant  invited  him  in  the  summer  of  1869, 
the  year  before  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  III.  About  fifty  children  went  hy 
tram-car  to  the  Pare  de  St.  Cloud,  and  passed  in  full  view  of  the  palace  of  St. 
Cloud,  where  the  emperor  was  lying  ill  at  the  time. 

''  Mr.  Serjeant  afterwards  had,  for  a  short  time,  a  church  at  Sheffield,  and  while 
there  he  altered  the  familiar  affix  to  his  article  from  ''Over  the  Sea'  to'  Out  of 
the  Smoke.'  In  his  later  years  he  was  vicar  of  a  church  at  Kensington,  ecclesi- 
astically known  as  St.  Mary's,  Fulham.  It  is  an  ugly  square  brick  chapel  ia 
the  Hammersmith  Road,  and  prior  to  his  appointment  had  for  some  time  been 
absolutely  empty.  But  he  quickly  gathered  round  him  an  attached  congregatioD, 
which  filled  every  seat  in  the  building.  Mr.  Serjeant  was  a  very  remarkable 
preacher.  His  style  was  based  rather  on  Nonconformist  than  on  AngUcau 
models,  and  his  sermons  weire  not  only  extempore  and  nnconyentional— epithets 
which  can  now  be  applied  to  hundreds  of  Anglican  discourses — ^but  aIbo  fall  o^ 
apposite  illustrations,  telling  quotations,  and  allusions  to  current  literature  and 
public  events.  The  doctrine,  on  the  other  hand,  was  entirely  free  from  modem 
developments,  and  his  people  could  never  complain  that  they  did  not  get '  Gospel 
sermons.' " 

*'  Two  examples  of  his  power  of  illustration  may  be  permitted.  He  once  gave  out 
as  his  text  the  opening  words  of  Psalm  Ixv. — *  Praise  waiteth  for  Thee,  0  God,  in 
Zion."  '  Praise  waiteth,'  he  began,  '  like  an  orchestra  ready  to  strike  up  in  M 
harmony,  the  moment  the  signal  is  given  that  royalty  is  enteriugthe  hall.' 
Another  time,  the  present  writer,  walkmg  with  him  along  the  banks  of  the  IJ^ 
of  Lucerne,  remarked  to  him  what  a  striking  fiscure  of  the  Atonement  is  presented 
by  certain  well-known  appearances  on  Mount  Pilatus.  When  the  jagged  summit 
of  the  mountain  is  clear,  rain  may  be  expected  ;  but  when  a  cloud  rests  upon  it 
fine  weather  may  be  looked  for.  Thus,  it  was  remarked,  as  Pilatus  gathers  to 
itself  the  surrounding  clouds  and  frees  the  atmosphere  of  them,  so  did  Christ  take 
upon  His  own  head  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  enable  the  sunshine  of  God's  faronr 
to  descend  upon  mankind.  The  idea  was  only  vaguely  and  clumsily  suggested ; 
but  the  next  day  (Sunday)  Mr.  Serjeant  introiuced  it  into  the  sermon  he  had 
engaged  to  preach  in  the  little  Englinh  church,  and  startled  the  whole  congregation 
b^  the  power  with  which  he  expounded  the  words,  '  Who  gave  Himself  tor  our 
sinff,*  pointing  to  *  yon  august  mountain  'for  illustration  of  the  subject." 
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Cfte  morin  ^abrt  mmsb  tbt  Cbfllrwiu 

r  A  OBNTENAEY  EEVIEW. : 

B  haye  now  come  to  the  close  of  our  Centenary 
year,  and  we  may  certainly  speak  of  it  as  the 
most  remarkable  year  in  the  history  of  the 
Sunday  school  movement;  a  year  filled  with 
joyous  and  thankful  memories,  and  a  year  that 
will  surely  be  regarded  as  the  starting-time  of 
yet  higher  Sunday  school  efficiency.  AJl  sec- 
tions of  the  Christian  Church,  and  ^XL  parts 
of  the  world,  have  heartily,  joined  in  offering 
thanksgiying  to  God  for  the  beginning  of  Sunday  schools 
by  Eobert  Eaikes  and  his  contemporaries ;  really  splendid 
gatheriogs  of  the  children  haVe  been  held  in'  various 
parts  of  our  land ;  those  in  the  highest  positions  of  our 
country  haye  manifested  their  interest  in  our  work  for 
the  children;  and  we  may  well,  in  our  review  of  the 
events  and  incidents  of  the  year,  '*  thank  God,  and  take 
courage,''  and  go  forth  to  our  piece  of  the  next. hundred 
years  loyally  determined  to  fill  it  with  such  earnest  and 
consecrated  work,  that  those  who  keep  the  next  Centenary 
shall  be  able,  with  holy  joy,  to  say  that  manifestly  **  the 
world  U  being  saved  through  the  children." 
In  this  paper  we  propose  to  give  a  brief  but  suggestive  review  of 
what  the  Sunday  school  has  done,  through  Gt)d's  grace  and  blessing, 
daring  the  last  hundred  years ;  and  in  this  we  hope  to  show  what  a 
gracious,  moral,  and  religious  influence,  it  is  in  the  present  day.  We 
do  but  gather  up  the  points  of  the  many  speeches  that  have  been 
delivered  during  the  year,  stirring  our  own  hearts,  and  we  trust  also 
the  hearts  of  our  readers  to  say,  "What  hath  God  wrought  1 " 

Bobert  Baikes  hopefully  planted  good  seed  in  the  Lord's  field  ;  how 
he  would  wonder  and  rejoice,  and  praise  Gtod,  if  he  could  see  the 
golden  harvest  that  waves  over  all  that  field  to-day  I 

1.  We  may  say  that  the  Sunday  school  has   saved  the  Sunday, 
Those  who  have  written  of  the  social  life  of  a  hundred  years  ago  haive 
July,  ISJSl.  H 
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made  sad  pictures  of  the  Sundays  of  those  times :  and  it  is  qnite 
certain  that  snoh  children  as  Robert  Baikes  found  in  the  Gloucester 
streets  could  only  grow  up  ignorant  of  Sabbath  claims^  and  alien  to 
the  Sabbath  spirit.  But  the  Sunday  school  has  done  this  for  now  more 
than  three  generations  of  the  children.  It  has  taught  the  diyine 
Sabbath  law.  It  has  made  the  Sunday  the  happiest  day  of  the  week 
to  thousands.  It<  has  directly  associated  it  with  the  thought  of  Qod, 
His  worship,  and  His  Word.  We  well  know  what  constant  efforts 
are  being  made  to  destroy  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath.  If  England 
yet  '* keeps  her  Sabbaths" — and  if  she  does  not  she  will  not  keep 
herself — it  will  be  largely  through  the  witness  and  the  work  of  our 
Sunday  schools.  Both  teachers  and  scholars  will  .yet,  in  the  great 
battle  for  a  perilous  liberty,  haye  to  rally  round  the  Sabbath  flag^ 

2.  And  the  Sunday  school  has  liberated  tlie  Christian  creed.  For  it 
has  declared  that  the  salvation  which  the  Gk>d  of  loye  has  provided 
must  be  for  the  children  as  well  as  for  the  men  and  women ;  and  some 
of  the  old  stiff  bonds  of  formal  creed  have  been  burst  asunder  by  the 
expansive  force  of  love.  Gk)d  is  seen  anew  when  we  find  the  children 
are  in  His  "  everlasting  arms  : "  and  faith  gains  its  sweet  simplicity 
when  we  see  it  in  a  child's  unquestioning  and  perfect  j<rust.  We  see 
our  God  in  that  '*  Man,  Christ  Jesus/*  who  said,  *^  Suffer  the  little 
ones  to  come  unto  He."  It  would  lead  us  into  wide,  broad  fields  of 
thought  if  we  dared  to  follow  out  the  influence  of  the  Sunday  schools 
on  the  Christian  creed.  The  children  have  made  it  so  much  larger, 
and  gentler,  and  kinder,  and  richer,  and  we  had  almost  said  more 
honouring  to  God  and  to  man,  than  the  stem,  hard,  limiting  creed 
which  our  fathers  knew. 

I  3.  It  has  raised  the  tone  of  Christian  thought  and  life.  And  this  in 
two  ways :  partly  because  Christian  people  have  been  instructed  in 
divine  truth,  and  trained  in  Christian  character  and  duty,  from  the 
very  years  of  their  infancy,  so  they  have  an  intelligence  and  stability 
which,  in  former  times,  were  difficult  to  attain,  and  partly  because  we 
best  grow  ourselves  by  giving  and  working  for  others,  and  the  Sunday 
school  has  found  wide  spheres  for  the  earnest  and  self-denying 
labours  of  multitudes  of  Christ's  people.  We  know  what  an  influence 
the  presence  of  a  child  among  us  has.  At  once  he  makes  everybody 
feel  gentle  and  kind ;  each  one  watches  his  words  in  the  child's  pre- 
sence, and  we  feel  that  he  makes  us  for  the  time*  better  men  and 
women.    Then  how  much  has  our  God  done  for  Christian  thought 
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Mid  life,  toning,  purifying,  and  elevating  it,  bj  setting  down  the 
children  thus  in  the  very  midst  of  His  oharoh ! 

4.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking  things  about  the  history  of 
Sunday  schools  is  the  way  in  which  the  idea  of  them  has  found 
development  and  adaptation  in  all  hinds  of  "kindred  institution.  Bagged 
schools,  industrial  schools,  orphan  schools,  hospitals  for  sick  children, 
mothers'  meetings,  children's  services,  penny  banks,  Bands  of  Hope, 
and  many  other  such  good  things,  are  the  branches  that  have  struck 
forth  from  this  Sunday  school  tree.  And  Christian  skill  and  con- 
secration will  yet  find  many  other  wise  and  helpful  ways  in  which  the 
love  of  the  children  may  find  work.  But  the  Sunday  school  may  well 
feel  a  motherly  pride  in  all  these  various  schemes  of  philanthropy 
and  charity,  and  see  the  spring  of  these  rich  streams  away  in  the- 
city  of  Gloucester,  and  the  good  man's  care  for  the  children. 

5.  The  Sunday  school  has  farther  caUed  forth  a  literature  full  of 
moral  power,  and  fruitful  in  blessing  for  our  land.     A  people  is,  to  » 
very  great  extent,  according  to  the  books  it  reads;  but  if  the  books 
are  provided  only  to  meet  the  depraved  tastes  of  a  people,  because 
thus  only  can  they  be  made  to  pay,  they  become  one  of  the  most- 
terrible  agencies  in  effecting  the  moral  degradation  of  a  people.     We 
do  not  now  wish  to  praise  the  works  which,  directly  and  indire9tly, 
the  Sunday  school  has  been  the  means  of  producing  and  circulating; 
the  one  point  on  which  we  dwell  is  this,  that  the  Sunday  schools  have 
created  a  constituency  for  good,  moral,  and  religious  reading,  so  that 
such  works  now  reach  the  people,  and  pay  their  own  way  ;  and  thus 
we  have  gained  a  high  moral  and  religious  influence,  which  we  can 
make  to  bear  upon  the  elevation  of  the  nation.     We  lihink  that  the 
friends  of  Sunday  schools  have  just  reason  to  be  proud  and  thankful 
for  the  national  literature  which  it  has  been  the  means  of  producing  ; 
and  in  this  direction  the  Sunday  school  will  yet  do  fiur  nobler  and 
better  things. 

6.  It  is  not  a  little  thing  to  say,  that  the  Sunday  school  has  lifted  a 
constant  and  imfaltering  witness,  against  the  great  social  and  national 
wrongSf  such  as  intemperance,  and  vice,  and  war.  We  look  with 
unfeigned  satisfaction .  upon  the  fact  that  so  large  a  number  of  our 
teachers  are  on  the  side  of  temperance,  and  are  among  the  most  earnest 
advocates  of  temperance  principles;  and  that  so  many  thousands  of  the 
children  are  united  in  our  "  Bands  of  Hc^e."  The  Church's  witness 
against  the  drink  traffic  and  the  drink  customs  is  still  sadly  mixed  and 
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feeble;  bnt  the  yoioe  of  the  Sanday  school  is  dear  and  strong,  and  w& 
hopefully  anticipate  that  onr  Bands  of  Hope  will  prepare  moltitndes  of 
men  and  women*  to  stand  firm  in  that  stimggle  for  national  deliyer- 
Mice  from  the  drink  demon  which  is  surely  approaching. 

The  principles  of  His  rule  who  is  the  ''Prince  of  Peace/'  pos- 
*se6Bing  the  minds  and  hearts  of  England's  children,  must  make  war 
to  become  increasingly  yile  and  hateful :  they  must  make  the  idea  of 
arbitration f  in  all  social  and  national  disputes,  increasingly  acceptable, 
and  we  hope  for  the  day,  that  is  surely  coming,  when  the  spirit  of  the 
children — and  of  the  child,  Jesus,~shall  possess  the  nations,  and 
ihey  shall ''  learn  war  no  more." 

'^7.  If  there  is  any  firm,  stead&st  btdwarh  set  agairut  the  oncoming 

ti  68  of  infidelity,  sceptioism  and  superstition^  we  find  it  in  onr  Sunday 

schools,  the  adyanoing  intelligence  of  our  teachers,  the  superior  skill 

of  our  methods,  and  in  the  &ct  that  we  lay  firm  foundations  of  godly 

principle  in  the  minds  of  onr  young  people.     And  our  conviction  that, 

in  this  respect,  our  schools  have  already  done  a  good  and  noble  work^ 

•^Hs  us  with  a  most  earnest  anxiety  that  they  should  be  efficiently 

^'fitted  for  those  forms  which  the  struggle  for  the  Christian  verities 

must  take  in  the  nearing  years.     When  the  enemy  ''  comes  in  like  a 

'flood,"  we  want  our  Sunday  schools  to  "  lift  up  the  standard  against 

them,"  and  show  a  bold,  strong  front,  ''  against  which  the  gates  of 

hell  shall  not  prevail." 

'8.  Who  can  find  words   worthy  enough  to    express    our  thank- 

*"  f alness  to  Gk>d  for  what  He  has  wrought,  through  the  Sunday  school, 

^  in  the  eternal  salvation  of  multitudes  of  children  ?     On  so  many  a  dying 

Nbed  the  light  of  Jesus'  love  has  shone.     Of  so  many  a  life  of  care, 

and  toil,  and  sorrow,  Jesus  has  been  the  strength.     And  the  great 

multitude  of  little  ones,  whom  no  man  can  number,  here  on  earth,  and 

yonder  in  the  heavenly  places,  join  their  songs  and  say, 

"God  bless  ouk  Sunday  School." 

Ah  !  this  we  may  only  think  about,  for  it  is  beyond  our  speaking  ; 
.*0ince  some  of  our  own  class,  and  our  own  class-mates,  are  yonder  in 
ythe  white  robes,  saved  out  of  the  Sunday  school. 

And  the  work  that  Bobert  Baikes  began  is  not  yet  done;   we 

V  question  if  it  has  yet  even  reached  its  prime.     The  Sunday  school 

has  a  glorious  future  before  it  on  which  we  love  meditatively  to  dwelL 

-\X,  wants  better  agents,  the  very  best  of  our  consecrated  Christian  men 
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and  women.     It  wants  wiser  and  more  efficient  preparations  for  ita^ 
workers,  to  train  them  into  the  highest  possible  power.     It  wants  better 
spheres  for  its  work,  snnny,  homelike  schools^  and  many  class-rooms. . 
It  now  seems  to  belt  oar  globe,  throwing  out  its  warm  and  qnickening 
rays  here  and  there  as  it  may.     And  there  is  flooding  in  the  shine. 
It  grows  and  grows,  ever  mightier  to  prevail.     It  is  an  honour  un- 
speakable to  have  our  place  and  our  work  in  the  Sunday  school,  for 
who  can  doubt  that  one  day-^ 

The  world  will  bb  saved  thbough  the  childbbn  ! 

BoBEKT  Tuck,  B.A. 
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In  a  moment  of  despondency  **  The  Preacher  "  said,  **  There  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun,'*  and  thereby  proved  that  the  wise  man  is  sometimes  otherwise ;  and  yet 
in  reference  to  Sunday  school  work  I  feel  more  than  half  inclined  to  harp  upon  the 
same  sad  string.  What  do  you  consider  success  ?  When  should  you  say  a  teacher 
has  been  successful  ?  When  may  the  friends  of  a  Sunday  school  congratulate- 
themselves  upon  the  success  of  their  efforts  ?  We  must  he  clear  upon  these  points,. 
forourmeam:e  of  success  will  greatly  depend  upon  our  conceptions  of  it.  We 
may  fill  our  schoolrooms  to  their  utmost  capacity ;  enlist  a  sufficient  number  of 
efficient  teachers ;  obtain  the  senrices  of  an  attractive  preacher  for  the  anniversary 
sermons ;  collect  more  than  enough  money  to  cover  the  working  expenses  of  the 
school ;  then  sit  down,  and  with  calm  satisfaction  talk  of  our  success,  or  send  a  re« 
port  to  all  the  denominational  papers  with  the  words  written  in  largo  lettersi . 
**  Our  anniversary  services  were  quite  a  success.*' 

Tes,  you  have  done  well  and  succeeded  in  that  department,  no  doubt,  but  if  I 
understand  aright  the  purpose  and  a^m  of  the  Sunday  school,  the  words  would  far 
more  truly  apply  to  a  poor  struggling  cause  with  a  few  illiterate  teachers,  having 
no  funds  in  hand,  and  yet  earnestly  and  prayerf  ally  seeking  the  salvation  of  their* 
scholars.  Yours  may  have  been  a  8ucce3F,  but  certainly  not  the  success  at  which* 
you  should  aim.  He  who  wins  a  soul  for  God  has  gained  a  grand  success,  com- 
pared with  which  all  I  have  described  is  of  little  worth.  This  is  the  goal  towards^ 
which  we  must  bend  all  our  energies.  **  He  that  winneth  souls  is  wisey"  and  this 
is  equally  true  of  schools  as  of  individuals. 

What,  then,  are  the  conditions  of  this  success  ?  If  in  attempting  an  answer  to 
this  question  I  do  not  mention  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  you  will  please  under- 
stand that  I  nevertheless  fully  recognise  our  entire  dependence  upon  His  sacred, 
animating,  and  divine  energy.     Firstly,  then,  if  you  would  succeed  in  Sunday 

*  From  a  Paper  read  at  Evesham  by  Bev.  A.  H.  Coi£lR8«  of  Milton. 
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iohool  work  you  most  zjup  tovb  hxas  clsab.  I  am  afraid  many  of  out  leaehers 
«Ater  their  daaies  without  any  dear  and  dUtiaot  purpose  in  view,  and  this  must 
remain  so  until  teaohen  make  it  a  matter  of  sacred  duty  to  carefully  prepare  their 
lessons.  Of  course,  I  know  there  are  certain  persons  who  need  to  pray,  "  Keep 
hack  Thy  servant  from  presumptuous  sins  " — who  tell  us  they  depend  entirely  upon 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  instruct  them  what  to  say,  but  these  should  remember  tiiat  we 
have  no  authority  for  believing  that  the  Divine  Teacher  will  do  the  idle  scholar's  part 
for  him.  These  persons  generally  deal  out  such  commonplace  and  grandiloquent 
nothings,  that  I  am  rather  sceptical  upon  the  question  of  their  supposed  illumina- 
tion. "  But,'*  says  one,  **  Ood  doss  not  want  our  wisdom  and  knowledge."  True, 
but  neither  does  He  want  our  foolishness  and  ignorance.  Let  us  honestly  strive  to 
master  the  lessons  we  haye  to  teach,  coonting  no  effort  too  great  to  attain  this. 
With  the  abundant  help  now  placed  within  reach  of  aU,  surely  we  should  make  an 
effort  to  understand  clearly  the  nature  of  the  doctrine  taught,  or  the  lesson  to  b3 
couTcyed. 

Hare  something  clear  and  definite  to  teach  your  scholars,  something  about 
which  your  own  mind  is  made  up,  and  then  make  a  wise  selection  of  pure  and 
simple  language  in  which  to  clothe  your  thoughts.  Never  take  a  doubt  into 
your  class.  Conquer  your  mental  difficulties  in  your  study,  so  that  there  may  be 
the  true  ring  of  conviction  in  all  your  lessons.  He  who  is  not  firmly  convinced  of 
the  truth  he  utters  cannot  convince  others.  To  pull  men  out  of  the  slough  one 
must  be  on  the  solid  rock,  not  on  sinking  sand.  Earnest  men  moye  the  world. 
We  want  men  and  women  who  shall  echo  Paul's  grand  "  I  know."  The  world  is 
too  busy,  and  life  is  too  short  for  men  to  stop  to  listen  long  to  ''  I  think/'  *'I 
hope,"  "I  suppose."  "  Wavering  souls  rally  round  firm  ones,"  said  one  who  had 
just  abandoned  infidelity  for  faith  in  Christ;  and  John  Stuart  Mill  declared  that 
**  one  person  with  a  belief  is,  as  a  social  power,  equal  to  ninety-nine  that  haye  only 
interest." 

With  a  clear  conyiction  and  a  firm  grip  of  truth,  we  must  have  language 
transparently  plain.  I  know  a  presumptuous  young  man  who  went  to  preach  to  a 
congregation  of  simple  country  folk,  and  took  upon  himself  to  address  them  upon 
the  subject  of  "  The  Agnostics  and  Agnosticism,"  when  one  of  the  countrymen 
said  to  another,  **  What  station  is  that  ?  "  And  methinks  many  of  the  terms  we  use  in 
the  class  are  equally  mysterious.  Remember,  the  lesson  is  practically  useless  unless 
the  children  are  able  to  comprehend  your  meaning.  Think  clearly,  hope  firmly,  speak 
plainly,  or,  in  other  words,  "  keep  your  head  clear." 

But  you  must  also  keep  youb.  heabt  waam.  Sunday  school  teachers,  above 
all  others,  should  be  men  and  women  of  a  warm  and  genial  nature.  For  a 
cold,  unsympathetic  individual  to  enter  a  class  of  bright,  merry  children  will  be 
like  the  blast  of  a  chill  east  wind  upon  a  bed  of  hothouse  plants,  causing  them 
to  droop,  and  wither,  and  die.  The  man  or  woman  who  looks  upon  children  as 
troublesome  creatures  must  not  be  greatly  surprised  if  he  find  them  very  trouble- 
some indeed ;  whilst  the  teacher  who  can  say  wiQi  a  lover  of  children,  "  I  love 
God  and  many  little  children"  is  well-nigh  certain  of  success.  ''Animated 
icicles  "  and  "  wet  blankets "  may  have  their  proper  places  and  puiposes,  but 
should  never  enter  the  Sabbath-school  class. 
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I  am  feur  fronx  iindenatiDg  the  importance  of  well-infiSrmed  and  highly- 
educated  teachen.  We  want  the  brightest  intellects  on  the  side  of  the 
Sunday  school ;  and  thiis  institution  will  not  occupy  the  place  it  should  in  the 
Church  until  the  better  educated  among  our  Church  members  take  up  the  work, 
and  Christian  merchants,  and  bankers,  tmd  lawyers,  are  seen  in  the  classes  as 
teachers.  But  this  is  not  our  greatest  need.  We  want  warm  loying  hearts  and 
earnest  spirits.     One  drop  of  honey  will  catch  more  flies  than  a  pint  of  vinegar. 

Children  want  no  heartless  statement  of  commonplace  truths,  but  loying  words 
from  a  heart  in  full  sympathy  with  the  Word  of  (xod.  Loye  must  beam  in  your 
face,  sparkle  in  your  eye,  and  be  heard  in  the  tones  of  your  yoice.  During  one  of 
the  Arctic  Expeditions,  it  is  said  that  the  sailors  made  a  lens  from  a  piece  of  ice. 
This  when  used  in  the  sunshine  would,  without  melting  itself^  kindle  a  taper  or  set 
a  faggot  of  wood  on  fire.  Is  this  the  position  of  any  one  here  to-day?  Are  you 
but  the  cold  medium  for  transmitting  the  loye  of  Christ  to  others  ?  Terrible  indeed 
is  your  state  if  this  be  so. 

**  Thy  heart  must  overflow,  if  thou 
Another*!  heart  would'st  reach ; 
It  needs  this  overflow  of  heart 
To  give  the  lips  full  speech." 

Kext,  you  must  keep  youb  eye  single.  Suffer  me  to  put  a  plain  and  practical 
question.  Why  are  you  a  Sunday  school  teacher  P  You  may  reply,  ''Because 
it  is  a  right  thing  to  do."  Yes,  it  is  when  done  from  the  right  motive,  but  not 
otherwise  I  know  some  are  teachers  because  they  were  pressed  into  this  office  by 
a  zealous  superintendent;  others  out  of  pity  for  the  neglected  children  in  our 
streets  and  hmes ;  some  because  Sunday  school  teaching  has  become  a  badge  ol 
respectability ;  and  still  others  from  eyen  less  worthy  motiyes  than  these,  I  am 
afraid. 

If  we  would  attain  the  highest  success  we  must  start  from  the  purest  of  all 
motiyes,  loye  to  Christ  and  the  souls  of  children.  This  alone  will  sustain 
you  amid  the  weariness  and  disappointment  of  your  toil;  any  other  and  lesser 
principle  will  fail  to  keep  you  at  your  post.  '*  If  thine  eye  be  single,  thy 
whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light,"  the  light  of  truth,  of  hope,  of  ultimate 
success. 

Then  you  must  keep  toub  hands  clbak.  Purity  of  life  is  one  condition  of 
usefulness,  not  to  eay  success.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  too  holy  to  use  an  unholy 
instrument.  ''Dead  flies  cause  the  ointment  of  the  apothecary  to  send  forth  a 
stinking  sayour ;  so  doth  a  little  folly  him  that  is  in  reputation  for  wisdom  and 
/honour."  Before  the  priest  of  old  could  enter  the  holy  place  and  engage  in  holy 
seryice,  he  had  to  undergo  ceremonial  purification.  Thus  it  is  with  us.  We  must 
have  the  atoning  blood  applied  to  our  hearts  and  the  sanctifying  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  with  us  continually.  If  our  Hyes  be  out  ol  harmony  with  our  pro- 
fessions, depend  upon  it  the  sharp,  keen  eyes  of  the  little  critics  will  quieUy  dii« 
coyer  the  inconsistency,  and  our  schoUos  will  draw  their  own  inferenoes  and  make 
their  own  comments. 

Hy  last  point  is  that  you.must  kibp  tovx  nsr  pntM.  This  is  only  another 
way  of  exhorting  you  to  keep  your  faith  strong.     "  Be  ye  steadfast,  unmoyablef 
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always  Bboundiog  in  tbe  work  <d  the  Lord,  for  m  mnRh  ta  fo  know  that  jour 
labour  ia  not  ia  Tsin  in  the  Loti."  T«Uow-teMliei«,  do  ;on  not  hear  the  Stmoiu'a 
worJ*— "  AU  thing!  ue  powible  to  them  that  belioTe  "T  In  t]ie  cooGdeoce  of 
Iheia  word*  wa  con  afford  to  uuilt  at  all  those  who  tell  us  oar  work  hse  been  a 
&Uure.  We  belioTo  it  has  been  a  grand  and  unparalleled  enccess ;  but  the  best 
wise  hai  been  kept  unlil  last.  The  Chnreh  has  juet  awakened  to  its  dntf  and 
privilegee  in  the  matter.     Brighter  days  are  in  store. 

The  question  is  constantly  being  discuased,  "What  is  tbe  Chnich'a  duty  to 
tbe  young  f  "  end  a  satisfactory  answer  will  be  given  ere  long,  HaTS  laith  is  ifae 
children,  have  fsith  in  the  truth,  and  "  have  faith  in  Qod."  Let  not  unbelief 
[araljze  your  powers.  In  the  name  of  the  Host  High  let  us  march  fraward,  con- 
fident of  rictory,  and  if  the  sconfol  ones  of  the  earth  thoold  bid  ni  lound  a 
retreat  In  this  holjvar,.we  have  bnt  one  answer — "We  deu't  know  bow  to  do  it" 

Wnti  on  ti>t  2Hde  of  €ommtt\ttirit&. 

Br  W.  H.  GROSER,  B.Sc 

BITATE  readiDg  brought  me  into  contact  with 
Oommentariea  and  OommeiitatorB  of  tiifferent 
kinda.  Amidst  their  diTersitioB,  I  h&ve  been  im- 
pressed  with  the  oonviotioii  that  there  ia  some- 
thing to  be   gleaned  from   every  writer — some 
department  in  whioh  critio  or  expositor   may 
render  help  to  teachers    in  their    special  and 
ohosen  work.    Of  late  I  have  found  much  profit- 
able employment  in  the  pages  of  one  who  atands 
at  the  head  of  his  own  class  of  eipositora — Matthew  Henry;  and, 
indeod,  his  pious,  quaint,  and  well-arranged  aerrooniEings,  were  tbe 
immediate  canae  of  the  present  attempt  to  offer  a  few  ab^y  "  Hints  " 
on  the  subject. 

The  term  "  Oommentary,"  which  ia  derived  directly  from  the  Romans, 
was  by  them  applied  to  tbe  memoire  which  a  person  wrote  concerning 
his  own  Botions.  Thna,  aa  every  schoolboy  knows  (and  many  a  one  has 
a  poinJiilly  vivid  reoolleotion  of  the  foct),  Ctaaar's  acoonnt  of  his  con- 
quests in  Gaul  and  Britain  was  by  him  modestly  called  Comntentarii 
— " antobiographical  notes"  rather  than  annals  of  conqneata.  The 
word  also  came  to  be  applied  to  memoranda  jotted  down  to  help  tbe 
memory,  as  notes  of  lectures  and  diaoooraei ;  then  to  notes  taken  from 
ihe  writings  of  any  one ;  and  so  to  any  book  of  memoranda. 

With  ns  this  word,  and  many  other  terms  originally  of  secular 
application,  has  oome  to  be  used  almost  exclnsively  in  a  religious  sense 
—to  notes  and  observations  finmded  on  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
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THE  HISTOET  OP  COMMBNTABIES. 

Gommenfcaries  haye  a  history  which  extends  baok  to  a  period  very 
remote.  We  read  in  the  Book  of  Ezra  that,  on  the  reading  of  the  law, 
the  Levites  "  gave  the  sense,"  &c.  The  residence  of  the  captive  Jews 
in  Babylon  had  made  them  familiar  with  the  Ghaldaic  language,  while 
they  lost  to  some  extent  the  knowledge  of  their  own  ;  hence  a  sort  of 
roagh  translation  had  to  be  given.  In  subsequent  years,  as  the  nation 
became  more  widely  dispersed  and  the  original  language  modified,  such 
paraphrasing  or  exposition  became  increasingly  necessary.  At  length 
written  notes  were  made  of  these  expository  translations  or  glosses, 
and  thus  wo  are  introduced  to  the  most  ancient  form  of  commentary 
— ^the  Targums  or  Explanations  (as  the  word  signifies)  of  Onkelos  and 
Jonathan,  who  are  supposed  to  have  flourished  in  the  time  of  our  Lord's 
earthly  ministry,  and  to  eight  others  of  later  date. 

Wlule  containing  much  valuable  matter,  these  primitive  commen- 
taries too  often  justify  the  severity  of  our  Lord's  reproof — **  Ye  have 
made  the  commandment  of  God  of  none  effect  by  your  traditions."  So 
highly  do  the  Jews  value  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  that,  not  satisfied 
with  making  him  a  contemporary  of  the  later  prophets,  they  declare 
that  he  received  the  materials  of  his  paraphrase  from  their  lips,  and 
that  while  composing  it  there  was  an  earthquake  for  forty  leagues 
around  him  (rather  an  uncomfortable  adjunct  to  religious  composition, 
one  would  think),  and  that  if  bird  or  fly  came  near  or  alighted  on  his 
parchment,  it  (the  animal)  was  at  once  consumed  by  fire  from  heaven  ! 

The  Jewish  Talmud,  so  often  referred  to  by  theologians,  is  rather  a 
supplement  to  the  Old  Testament  than  a  commentary  upon  it.  It  consists 
of  the  Mishna,  or  oral  law,  and  a  two-fold  commentary  upon  it,  caUedt 
the  Babylonian  and  Jerusalem  Gemaras.  The  date  of  the  Mishna  or  text 
is  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century ;  the  G^m&ras  or  comments, 
were  compiled  at  a  somewhat  later  date.   While  the  Jews  set  these  worka . 
above  the  inspired  law  of  God,  we  find  them  including  the  discussion 
of  such  questions  as  "  Whether,  on  the  day  of  a  festival,  it  is  right  to 
rend  a  new-laid  egg  P  Whether  it  is  right  to  kill  a  flea  on  the  Sabbath  P" 
&c.     But  it  should  be  stated,  in  fairness  to  the  people  to  whom  the 
oracles  of  Qcd  were  first  committed,  that  many  valuable  commentaries 
were  written  by  Jewish  rabbis  between  the  first  and  fifteenth  centuries. 

Undoubtedly,  however,  Christian  students  of  Holy  Writ  have  taken 
the  lead  as  commentators.  Origen,  who  flourished  towards  the  close 
of  the  second  century  of  our  era,  wrote  much  on  the  Scriptures,  but 
few  of  his  works  remain.  He  exhibits  that  tendency  to  fanciful  alle- 
gories which  is  the  besetting  sin  of  patristic  commentators.  Jerome 
wrote  a  commentary  on  the  whole  Bible  in  the  fourth  century,  and  to 
him  we  owe  the  original  Latin  version  or  "Vulgate.  Augustine,  Gregory. . 
the  Great,  Theophylact,  and  the  Yenerable  Bede  followed  in  the  same 
course  of  laborious  exposition  in  the  fifth,  seventh  and  eighth  oenturies«. . 

H  2 
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>  Hugo  de  Sanota  Gar%  a  Oardioal  of  the  Bomiah  0}iiiroh,  wrote  a 
commentary  on  the  Old  and  New  Testament  abont  the  year  1200  a.d. 
He  is  worthy  of  remembrance  as  the  originator  of  Concordances.  It 
Is  Baid  that  he  employed  500  of  his  brethren  in  compiling  what  was 
probably  the  first  complete  concordance  to  the  Scriptures.  Qaesnel, 
Habigant,  and  Galmet  are  the  other  chief  Catholic  commentators.  The 
last  named  is  deservedly  placed  in  the  very  foremost  rank  of  Scriptnre 
expositors. 

The  Protestant  Church  may  justly  be  proud  of  its  long  line  of  erudite 
and  pious  commentatorSi  only  a  few  of  whom  can  be  mentioned  here. 
We  must  not»  however,  forget  to  name  Grotius  and  Erasmus,  Calvin 
and  Beza,  Poole,  and  Lightfoot ;  also  Bishops  Patrick  and  Lowth,  and 
Whitby,  a  learned  trio,  who  combined  their  labours  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  century.  Henry,  Gill  and  Doddridge  followed,  with 
Campbell  and  Macnaught,  Scott  and  Bengel,  Drs.  Coke  and  Adam 
Clarke,  down  to  Kitto,  Jacobus,  Trench,  Stanley,  Alford,  Lange, 
Jamieson,  and  a  host  of  other  writers. 

In  former  days,  the  production  of  a  Commentary  was  a  work  of  pro- 
tracted duration  and  immense  labour.  Caryl,  in  the  days  of  Charles  II., 
wrote  a  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Job  in  two  huge  folio  volumes  (or, 
according  to  other  authorities,  in  six  volumes  quarto)  ;  vast,  elaborate, 
judicious,  and  dull.  What  would  this  author  have  said  to  the  modem 
production  of  a  ^'  Pocket  Commentary  on  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments "P  Surely  his  wig  would  have  heaved  vrith  convulsions  of  con- 
temptuous mirth  I  We  need  not  commend  extremes  of  prolixity ;  nor  yet 
the  prevalent  haste  and  flimsiness  of  the  present  slapdash  age.  The 
question  too  often  seems  to  be^  not  what  will  last,  but  what  milj>ay. 
Time  and  leisure  are  rarely  afforded  to  those  who  have  the  disposition 
to  become  Commentators;  and  where  opportunity  is  afforded,  the 
capacity  or  the  disposition  is  generally  wanting.  Yet  no  work  so  richly 
repays  the  earnest  labourer  as  that  of  seeking  and  bringing  to  light 
the  precious  treasures  of  the  Scripture  mine. 

CLASSES   OF  COMMENTATOES. 

Commentators  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  Annotators,  JSxposi- 
iors,  and  Parapkrasts, 

Annotator*  are  those  who  write  notes,  more  or  less  brief,  with  the 
simple  design  of  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  text  without 
reference  to  theological  teaching.  They  may  be  regarded  as  consisting 
•of  two  classes — critical  and  illustrative.  The  first  simply  seek  to  give 
the  sense  of  the  words  employed,  so  that  the  reader  may  perceive  the 
full  force  of  the  sacred  language.  Of  this  class  Dean  Alford  is  one  of 
the  leading  modem  representatives  in  our  own  country.  The  second 
class,  of  annotators  confine  their  attention  to  those  allusions  and  pecn- 
^Harities  of  expression  which  require  elucidating  by  means  of  the 
geography  and  natural  history  of  oriental  or  classiciJ  lands,  and  the 
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manners  and  cnstoms  of  the  nations  which  formerly  inhabited  them. 
In  this  department  Kitto  is  as  yet  without  a  riyol. 

McposiiorSy  while  not  less  anxious  to  catch  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
inspired  writings,  aim  also  to  show  their  doctrinal  bearings,  the  mutual 
relations  of  revealed  truth,  and  their  practical  application  to  human  life 
and  character.  It  will  not  be  thought  an  unreasonable  probability  if 
we  express  a  conviction  that,  the  extent  of  his  work  duly  considered, 
Matthew  Henry  is  a  prince  and  a  leader. among  Biblical  expositors. 
Others  may  have  excelled  him  in  the  unfolding  of  special  portions  of  the 
Scriptures,  but— 

,  «« take  him  for  all  in  ally 

'    We'ne'ershaU]ook'upi(nL  his  like  again.*' 

Parwphrasts  may  be  regarded  as  "free  translators"  of  the  inspired 
writings,  which  they  seek  to  explain  by  expressing  the  same  ideas  in 
professedly  simpler  language.  Doddridge's  ''  Family  Expositor  **  con- 
tains a  paraphrase  of  the  entire  New  Testament,  with  which  most  of 
my  readers  are  no  doubt  familiar.  The  work  of  the  paraphrast  is  a 
thankless  and  ungraceful  one,  however  useful  it  may  sometimes  prove. 
It  has  too  much  the  air  of  striving  to  improve  upon  Scripture,  and 
unquestionably  tends  to  weaken  its  force  by  multiplying  words.  Take 
for  example  his  paraphrase  on  Luke  xl  40.  (''Ye  fools,  did  not  He 
that  made  that  which  is  without  make  that  which  is  within  also  P '') 
"  Let  me  seriously  ask  you,  0  ye  thoughtless  creatures,  and  let  me 
charge  you  that  ye  ask  yourselves,  '  Did  not  He  that  made  the  outside 
make  also  that  which  is  within  P  Did  not  the  same  God  that  created 
the  body  create  the  soul  too?  and  must' He' not  intimately  know  His 
own  work,  and  discern  and  abhor  all  the  secret  abominations  which,  in 
contempt  of  His  omniscience,  you  study  so  artfully  to  conceal  from  your 
fellow-creatures  P" 

It  is  manifest  that  this  seeming  attenuation  of  Scripture  can  only 
be  of  service  when  it  opens  out  that  which  is  obscure,  or  explains  the 
drift  of  an  argument.  It  is  more  especially  useful  in  elucidating  the 
writings  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  (as  above)  some  few  of  our  Lord's 
discourses.  Yet  we  are  under  no  small  obligations  to  all  classes  of 
Biblical  commentators.  The  Biblto  is  dkuancimt,  a  large,  b,  foreign,  and 
a  profound  work.  Hence  our  gratitude  is  due  to  all  those  who  have 
sincerely  striven  to  familiarize  us  with  the  idioms  of  its  native  languages, 
with  the  surroundings  amidst  which  its  contents  were  penned,  and  with 
the  scope  and  connection  of  those  divine  truths  which  it  was  given  to 
make  Imown. 

{To  he  continued.) 


BY  HB8.  SEINKER. 

Chiptbb  VJ.— Thb  Fxcb  or  tbb  Diad. 

7  tfter,  u  Chnrlej  wu  itacding  at  the  door,  iralcliiig 

'oung  dog  play  with   a   bone,  while   his  mother  nu 

iting  oTer  the  wMh-tuh,  a  itont,  red-faced  man  csme  up 

the  yard,  and  ukcd  Charley  bow  hia  father  vaa. 

The  hoy,  intent  upon  the  frolic,  had  not  heard  his 
approach ;  but  Hra.  Dakfii  bad  eapied  him  through  a 
hole  in  the  enrlain,  and  appeared  at  the  door  jntrt  as 
he  apoke  to  the  hoy.  She  had  a  piece  of  aoap  is  ona 
hand,  and  in  the  other  a  long  stick,  with  which  e^ 
douhtleiE  kept  the  clothes  noder  rater. 

"  *  How  ia  hef '  do  joa  aakF    Don't  yon  know  f" 
"Not  I,"  said  the  mao,  foUowiog  ber  into  the 
hooae. 

"Didnt  yon  know  I  wai  a  widder?"  And  thrai 
Hr«.  Dakjn  broke  down.  The  eoap  and  itick  die- 
appeared  in  a   tub  of  ends  which    atood  near  the 

"■When  did  he  die,  Charley  f  he  asked,  taming  to 
the  boy. 

"  Last  night.  He  eaid  summsl  about  yon  afore 
he  died." 

"  What  P  "—He  said,  " '  Tell  mate  to  pray  1 '  " 

"What!    TeU  mate  to  pray  1  " 

"  Tea,  I  heliere  he  did;  though  I  didn't  hear  Mm  eay  it,"  pat  in  hfrs.  Dakyn, 
who  wae  drjing  her  eyes  J   "but  I  heard  him  pray  himself." 

"  And  he  said  I  was  to  tell  you  bb  how  God  bad  forgiven  him."  Charley  had 
futbfuUy  treasured  up  these  messages ;  and  feeling  qaite  relieved  hy  their  utter- 
ance, went  back  again  to  the  dog. 

"Let's  see  him." 

"  He's  in  there,"  said  Uri.  Dakyn,  nodding  her  head  towards  the  door  j  "1 
shan't  go  in  with  you,  it  makes  me  take  on  so.  I  began  to  wash  to  see  if  it  would 
take  my  thoughts  ofi  a  bit." 

"I  hope  it'll  be  a  warning  to  yoa,  Sam,"  said  she,  as  he  came  out  of  the  room, 
"  it  was  awful  ludden ;  but  we  never  know." 

He  was*  of  a  very  impresaionable  nature  :  whoever  he  aaso<uated  with  as 
"  mate,"  Ibeir  beliefs  and  fancies  became  his.  Mate  Dakj'n  had  been  an  ignorant 
•coffer,  so  he  was  too;  but  if  it  was  true,  "mate"  had  turned  a  "prayer,"  there 
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was  no  need  of  Mrs.  Da^yn's  counsel ;  he  would  most  certainly,  unless  he  came 
speedily  under  other  influences,  be  a  seeker  of  the  truth  himself. 

"  I  shall  come  to  the  funeraL  "    And  o£f  he  vent. 

"  He's  a  good  fellow.    He  does  seem  cut  up, — Charley ! "    Charley  came  in. 

"  It  was  funny  Sam  didn't  know.    Do  you  know  where  he's  a- working  P  " 

«« GreWiill." 

*'Ah!  that  was  it,  then.  I  thought  if  he'd  been  near  to,  he'd  'a  heard.  I 
Shouldn't  wonder  if  Mrs.  Watson  didn't  know.  You  put  your  cap  on,  and  go  and 
tell  her,  Charley. — Smooth  your  hair  first." 

Off  Charley  started,  but  imperfectly  comprehending  his  mission. 

This  time  he  went  to  the  back  door.  After  giving  a  knock,  he  heard  Mrs. 
Watson  say,  **  Come  in."  .  Now  this  back  door  led  into  a  scullery,  which  served 
as  an  ante-room  to  the  kitchen.  Charley,  obeying  the  summons,  entered  the 
scullery ;  but  not  seeing  the  object  of  his  visit,  he  looked  round  in  surprise. 

"  Come  in,"  was  repeated  in  a  rather  cross  tone.     **  Rub  your  feet  well  first," 

There  were  two  doors  in  this  scullery,  both  close  together.  After  carefuUy 
wiping  his  shoes,  twistiug  his  feet  in  all  directions,  so  as  to  bring  every  part  of 
them  in  contact  with  the  mat,  he  opened  the  door  nearest  to  it,  and  lo,  he  found 
himself  in  a  pantry  1    Then  the  other  door  was  opened  with  an  angry  jerk. 

•*  You  rude  boy !     What  are  you  doing  there  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  know  which  door,"  stammered  Charley,  turning  round  towards  her. 

"You  might  have  known  by  your  own  sense  which  door  led  into  the  kitchen 
and  which  under  the  stairs.  Come  in,  and  tell  me  what  you  want  Bub  your 
feet,  I  tell  you  I 

**  I  have  rubbed  my  feet." 

Charley,  after  the  repeated  injunction  to  rub  his  feet,  had  supposed  he  was  going 
to  tread  on  a  superb  carpet,  and  was  much  astonished  to  find  the  floor  totally  un-  ' 
covered,  and  that  it  was  only  a  brick  one,  just  like  the  one  at  home,  only  redder. 

**  Sit  down,"  said  Mrs.  Watson,  pointing  to  a  wooden  chair  near  the  door. 

Charley  did  so. 

«  Well  ?"  said  Mrs.  Watson.—"  Mother  sent  me." 

"What  for  P  Be  quick,  for  I  am  going  out,  and  time  is  too  precious  to  wasta 
in  dangling  your  hat  about." — "  Fayther's  died." 

"Ah I"  replied  Mrs.  Watson,  rising  from  her  chair.  "Truly  He  maketh  the-, 
clouds  His  chariot." 

Charley  looked  upon  her  in  surprise ;  he  could  not  guess  at  all  what  she  meant.. 
Truth  to  tell,  she  hardly  knew  herself,  except  the  words  might  have  reference  to- 
God's  mysterious  ways. 

"  Do  you  think  fayther's  in  the  clouds  f  " 

"  In  the  pit,  boy,  rather ;  for  God  is  just."  She  spoke  in  a  very  solemn  voice, 
and  looking  straight  into  his'face. 

The  boy  shrank  from  her  gaze,  but  did  not  feel  at  all  frightened,  as  she  had 
thought  he  would. 

"  Well,  he  said  he  war  going  to  heaven.  I  thought  maybe  that  'ere  place  wor 
in  the  clouds,  but  I  never  heard  tell  of  it  being  in  a  pit." 

It  was  Mrs.  Watson's  turn  to  look  surprised.    Tom  Dakyn  in  heaven ! 

h3 
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'*  Hearen  is  not  in  the  pit»  but  the  pit  is  not  far  from  beiTen ;  time's  (nly 
some  blood  tbat  divides  them." 

"Blood!"— "Yes.  Was  your  father  washed  m  the  Uood  of  CbnsLP  If  not, 
he  could  ^ot  enter  heaten.*' 

Charley  had  a  literal  torn  of  mind,  and  kn^w  nothing  of  the  spiittual  m^aa'ng 
of  her  words.  He  was  conTinced  his  father  hcul  gone  to  beayen.  "  Surely," 
he  said  to  himself,  " fifty ther  knew  better  where  he  was  going  than  this  oil 
woman ; " — but  aloud,  **  1  never  seed  any,  but  I  know  he's  gone  to  hearea.  I 
should  like  to  know  where  that  there  place  is." 

"It  is  where  God  is."— "Folks  says  He's  eyery  where." 

**  Heayen  may  be  too."  To  Charley  "  everywhere"  was  a  very  iodeflnite  locality 
for  heayen  to  be  situated  in.  He  felt  himself  growing  mystified ;  so  wisely  said, 
"TUgonow." 

"  Very  well ;  tell  your  mother  I  will  come  and  see  her  to-marrow." 

So  Charley  departed,  feeling  anythiagbut  please  i  with  his  vhit. 

' '  What  did  she  say  to  you  P"  asked  lus  mother. 

'  *  Nowt." — "  Oh,  you  naughty  boy.    I  know  she  did." 

*  *  Well,  aj  good  as  nowt.    She  said  £sy  ther  was  preps  gone  in  a  pit*" 

"  What  did  she  mean  P  " — "  Somewhere  near  to  heayen." 

"  Oh,  she  meant  heayen,  ony  gey  it  a  new  name." 

"  She  didn*t  mean  heayen,  I  know  she  didn't." 

"How  dare  you  oontradick  me!  I'll  give  it  to  you!  Di  you  think  ICrs. 
Watson  would  ever  think  he'd  gone  anywhere  else  P  For  shame  of  yer-sen !  A 
fine  son  you  are !  " 

"  I  towd  her  he'd  gone  to  heaven,  but — ^ — "  Hold  yer  row." 

Knowing  that  something  worse  than  words  would  fall  to  his  lot  if  he  answered 
again,  Charley  was  silent,  and  opening  the  door^  went  out.  Some  one  was  stand- 
ing at  the  bottom  of  the  entry.  It  was  his  teacher,  or  cousin,  as  Mrs.  Dakyn  called 
her,  much  to  Aunt  Jane's  annoyance. 

"Charley!" 

Ko  answer.  He  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  court  She  came  up  to 
him,  and  put  her  hand  on  bis  shoulder.  The  familiar  action  startled  him.  He  had 
always  been  conscious  of  a  great  distance  existing  between  them. 

*<  I  am  so  sorry,  Charley,  I  did  not  say  to  you  I  woul4  see  jour  father,  but  I  xa- 
tended  afterwards  to  see  him,  only  there  was  no  opportunity  then." 

"He's  gone  to  heaven,  though  you  didn't  come." 

"lamsoglad;  shall  you  go  there  too  P  "—"  Tes,  if  I  can." 

'*  That's  right ;  and  get  your  mother  to  go  also.  And  what  about  that  little 
girl  Mr.  Bogers  has  got  P    Coyld  you  get  her  to  come  to  Sunday  school  P  " 

''  Rogers  don't  believe  in  Suaday  schools ;   thinks  as  how  they  teach  lies." 

"  That^s  dreadful.  Well,  but  it  is  all  the  more  reason  we  should  try  to  gst 
her  to  come  {  then  she  would  see  we  did  not  teach  lies." 

"Charley ! "  shouted  Mrs.  Dakyn."— "Well." 

"  What  are  you  standing  palavering  there  for  P  Come  in,  I  want  you."  So  the 
conversation  ended. 

True  to  her  promise,  Mrs.  Watson  came  next  day  to  condole  with  Mrs.  Dakyn, 
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and|  if  opportunity  presented,  speak  a  word  of  warning  and  ootmsel,  wisely-  deter- 
mining to  keep  Her  donbts  as  to  the  state  of  the  deoeased  io  ketself . 

''He  wad  prepared,"  said  Mrs.  Dakyn,  with  a  solemn  shake  of  the  head. 

**  Then  yon  haye  mnch  to  be  thankful  for,''  said  Mrs.  Watson,  **  oonsidering  the 
life  he  led.    I  hope  you  may  be  prepared  also." 

"He  wor  a  better  husband  than  I  deserved;  he  always  gaye  me  his  money 
regular." 

"  Well,  his  death,  then,  will  hare  done  good  service  if  it  has  opened  your  eyes 
to  some  of  your  fliults  you  had  not  seen  before." 

Mrs.  Dakyn  did  not  at  all  like  this  way  of  putting  the  subject,  but  did  not  know 
how  to  repel  the  accusation,  except  at  the  expense  of  her  husband's  memoi^  i  and, 
poor  soul,  it  was  her  only  comfort  now  to  enshrine  him  in  her  heart  as  a  fiiulfless 
hero,  so  she  let  it  pass  unchallenged.  Death  not  only  often  smoothes  into  ohUd'- 
like  beauty  the  wrinkled  face  of  age,  but  it  casts  a  soft  radiance  oyot  many  a 
rugged  life,  till  they  gleam  with  an  almost  divine  beauty;  like  jagged,  stonn-rent 
rocks  standing  in  a  flood  of  moonlight  they  become  transfigured,  all  chasms  and 
perilous  crags  hidden  beneath  the  wondrous  glory,  and  what  was  only  gray  banen- 
nesa,  gleams  with  marble  hue. 

*?  It's  done  his  mate  Sam  good,  I  know,"  replied  Mrs.  Dakyn ;  *  *•  Be-  wor  here 
yesterday,  and  when  he  came  out  of  that  room" — pointing  to  where  the  body  lay — 
'*  I  saw  Bommat  in  his  eyes,  I  did.    He's  such  a  feelin*  man." 

Mrs.  Watson,  after  bestowing  as  much  sympathy,  and  as  many  admonitions  as 
she  could  find  words  and  opportunity  for,  expressed  a  wish  that  the  day  after  the 
funeral  Mrs.  Dakyn  should  come  to  her  house  to  tea.  Mrs.  Dakyn  looked  very 
surprised,  and  was  in  no  way  enlightened  when  Mrs.  Watson  added,  *'And  I 
should  like  you  to  bring  the  cbild  Linny  with  you.  Would  you  go  up  and  ask 
Bogers  if  he  will  let  her  come  P  " 

"What,  now?" 

"Yes,  I  should  like  to  know."  Mrs.  Dakyn,  though  not  much  oaring  for  the 
errand,  went  upstairs  at  once.  She  found  Bogers  at  work  near  the  windoWf  and 
Linny  diligently  dusting  both  chairs  and  floor.  ' 

After  she  had  delivered  her  message,  she  asked  Linny  to  give  her  a  kiss.  The 
child  did  not  seem  inclined  to  do  so,  but  Rogers,  knowing  it  was  the  wisest  policy 
to  be  at  peace  with  Mrs.  Dakyn,  told  her  she  must ;  so  Linny  reluctantly  obeyed. 

'*  Should  you  like  to  go  out  to  tea  P.'*  he  asked.  She  looked  in  his  face  to  read 
his  wish,  but  could  not  find  it.  "And  I  will  come  and  fetch  you  home,  and  show 
you  the  pretty  shops  on  the  way,*'  he  addedL 

The  idea  of  the  shops  allured  her,  and  she  answered  "  Yes." 

"  It  will  certainly  do  her  good  to  go ;  I  want  her  to  have  as  much  change  as  she 
can.    Tell  Mrs.  Watson  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  her." 

While  Mrs.  Dakyn  was  upstairs,  Mrs.  Watson,  in  looking  round  the  room,  had 
been  struck  with  some  change,  which  at  first  she  could  not  define.  At  last  she  re- 
cognised that  the  same  power  which  had  evidently  softened  down  some  little  asperi- 
ties in  Mrs.  Dakyn's  character,  had  also  shown  itself  in  her  household  work.  The 
ohinta  cushions  on  two  old  ann-chairs  had  been  washed ;  the  fender  front,  for  the 
bottom  was  so  worn  away  it  was  not  worthy  of  any  other  name,  had  been 
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brightened ;  tlie  (dd  rtg  ol  caipet,  wbieH  serred  as  heaiihrag,  had  been  stitched ; 
the  ehimney-pieoe  and  its  ornaments  had  been  washed ;  and,  altogether,  the  room 
had  an  nnnsnally  tidy  appearanoe.  But  Mrs.  Watson  did  not  r^oice ;  she  simply 
saidtoherselA  "  I  hope  it  will  last."  Before  going,  she  asked  Mrs.  Dakyn,  ss 
Sam  bad  done,  if  she  might  see  the  body,  only  that  she  used  different  words. 
"  To  be  sure  yon  can,'*  replied  the  widow ;  "  he  looks  beantiful.*' 
With  what  different  emotions  Mrs.  Watson  looked  on  the  face  of  the  dead  to 
what  the  simple^  rongh-spoken  Sam  had  done  can  hardly  be  oonceiYed.  He  had 
been  awestruck,  subdued,  ennobled,  by  the  sight  It  had  drawn  him  a  step  nearer 
to  God,  a  step  further  from  eril.  She  was  nea/rer  to  eyil,  and  the  thought  made 
her  tremble.  The  calm  faoe,  betokening  a  peaceful  exit  of  the  spirit,  the  smile  yet 
flickeiing  round  the  lips  which  crept  there  with  the  word  <<  mother, "  awoke  in  her 
Mtter  feelings.  She  tried  to  rejoice  st  this  triumph  over  sin  and  death  and  doubt, 
but  the  thought  that  she  had  not  been  a  chosen  instrument,  and  the  great  astonish- 
ment as  to  how  he  oould  pojsibly  haye  learnt  the  way  and  oyercome  his  antagonism, 
were  eaoh  a  riddle  whioh  seemed  to  hide  all  other  things. 
Sam  had  turned  away,  saying  in  his  hearty  "I  must  learn  how  to  die  like  that" 
Mrs.  Watson  said  to  herself,  *'  What  baye  I  dune  P  Why  was  not  this  star  mine  ? 
How  shall  I  recoyer  wha  I  haye  lost  P  "  It  bad  been  her  intention  to  pray  with 
Mrs.  Dakyn  that  she  might  be  led  by  this  affliction  right  into  the  fold,  but  these 
thoughts  made  her  finrget  whioh  but  added  afterwards  to  her  self -accusations. 


LOVE  NOT  THE  WORLD.— WHY  P 


1.  Because  the  gain  of  it  is  the  loss  of 
the  soul.— Matt  XTi  25. 

2.  Because  its  friendship  is  enmity  to 
God.^James  ir.  4. 

8.  Because  it  did   not  kno^  Christ — 
John  i.  10  ;  xyii.  26. 

4.  Because  it  hates  Christ. — John  yii.  7 ; 
xy.  18. 

5.  Because  the  Holy  Spirit  has  forbidden 
us. — 1  John  ii.  16. 

6.  Because  Christ  did  not  pray  for  it- 
John  xyii.  9. 

7.  Because  Christ's  people  do  not  belong 
to  it. — John  xvii,  16. 

8.  Because  it  will  not  recieiye  the  Spirit. 
— John  xiv.  27. 

9.  Because  its  prince   is  Satan. — John 
xiii.  31 ;  xyi.  11. 

10.  Because  Christ's  kingdom  is  not  of  it. 
—John  xyiii.36. 

11.  Because  its  wisdom  Ib  foolishness. — 
1  Cor.  i.  20. 

12.  Because  its  wisaom  i    ignorance. — 
1  Cor.  i.  21. 


18.  Because  Christ  does  not  belong  to  it- 
John  yiii.  28. 

14.  Because  it  is  condemned.^1  Cor.  li. 
82. 

16.  Because  the  fashion  of  it  passeth 
away.— 1  Cor.  yii.  81  ' 

16.  Because  it  slew  Christ. — James  y.  6; 
Matt  xxi.  39. 

17.  Because  it  is  crucified  to  us. — Gal.  y. 
24. 

18.  Because  we  are  crucified  to  it— Gst 
yi.  14. 

19.  Because  it  is  the  seat  of  wickedness.— 
2  Pet  i  4;   1  John  y.  19. 

20.  Because  its  god  u  the  eyil  one.— 2 
Cor.  iy.  4. 


« 


Love  not  the  world  !  It  cannot  be  your 

home. 
Thy  fatherland  must  be  the  world  to  come : 
There  lay  up  treasures  for  eternity ; 
And  where  thy  treasure  is  thy  heart  shall 

be. 

H.  B. 
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sanpromtsimg  l^o^a  na  t\)t^  appear  m  tf)t  ^tittta^ 

By  G.  HOLDEN  PIKE. 

HE  qnestion  has  often  been  asked.  What  wonld  the 
people  have  come  to  at  length  if  no  schools  and 
other  agencies  had  been  started  to  arrest  the 
growth  of  evil  in  the  land  P  Though  a  suggestive 
one,  the  question  cannot  be  answered,  because  a 
nation  steeped  in  sin,  and  cut  off  from  the  grace 
of  God,  might  still  keep  on  sinking  lower  until  the 
end  of  time ;  and  for  anything  we  can  tell  to  the  con- 
trary, a  lost  soul  in  eternity  wonld  know  of  no  limit  to 
its  growth  in  iniquity.  In  the  minds  of  those  who  have  done  more 
than  skim  the  surface  of  history,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  during 
the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  George  I.,  and  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
time  of  his  successor,  Eogland  was  fast  going  down ;  and  had  not  the 
retrogression  been  arrested  in  time  by  the  providence  of  Gk)d,  she 
might  ultimately,  in  point  of  religion  and  morality,  have  touched  the 
lower  than  low  water-mark  registered  by  France  at  the  period  of  her 
own  terrible  Revolution.  That  celebrated  event  undoubtedly  owed  its 
origin  to  what  was  within  man's  control ;  in  other  words,  it  was  oue 
of  those  gigantic  evils  of  popular  ignorance  which  may  come  to  ma- 
turity in  one  country  as  well  as  in  another.  We  can  afford  to  pity  a 
neighbouring  nation  because  she  reached  the  goal  of  disaster ;  but  we 
may  remember  that  England  was  marching  in  the  same  direction, 
though  more  slowly,  until  her  spiritual  life  was  once  more  quickened 
by  the  Methodist  revival,  and  by  the  Sunday  schools  which  that 
revival  stimulated.  In  England,  Uie  worst  stage  of  disease  was  merci- 
fully prevented ;  in  France  it  had  tc  be  cured,  or  rather  the  cure  is 
still  in  process  of  being  effected  by  agents  whom  the  great  personages 
of  history  would  have  heartily  despised. 

London,  with  its  four  millions  of  inhabitants,  has  an  amount  of 
school  work  for  voluntary  teachers  which  is  practically  limitless ;  and 
one  of  the  most  hopeful  guarantees  that  England  shall  never  sink  to 
the  dangerous  revolutionary  level,  is  seen  in  those  who,  for  no  reward 
beyond  the  pleasure  of  doing  good,  are  working  by  night  and  on  the 
Sabbath  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  School  Board.  If  there  are 
tens  of  thousands  who,  by  this  means  or  that,  contrive  to  escape  the 
vigilance  of  inspectors  for  the  day  schools,  how  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  are  there  who  absent  themselves  from  the  Sunday  school, 
which  no  law  compels  them  to  attend  P  Another  kind  of  inspector 
is  needed  to  reach  these  truants,  to  compel  them  by  gentle  moral 
forces  to  seek  their  own  good,  and  to  convince  them  that  Sabbath 
idleness  is  fruitful  of  sin  and  crime.  The  Sunday  school  has  saved 
England  from  enormous  evils  in  the  past ;  in  the  good  providence  of 
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Gk)d  it  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  fiitnre ;  bat  no  effort  should  be 
spared  until  all  eligible  sabjeots  are  brought  into  the  dasBea.  It  ia  a 
startling  fact  that  a  third  part  of  the  human  race  die  in  infancy ;  it  is 
still  more  sad  to  think  that  early  death  is  preferable,  so  far  as  a  child 
is  concerned,  to  life  in  maqy  a  godlpss  home,  or.  to  ibfi  oQxrvq^^vag 
influences  of  the  streets. 

But  the  Sunday  school  teacher  who  is  enabled  to  sei:ye  both  th^ 
Church  and  the  country,  by  preyentiog  sin,  as  well  as  by  )i)^^  instrur 
mental  in  curing  its  ejects,  is  subject  to  fits  of  despondf^ncy.  He 
naturally  sees  more  of  the  dark .  side  of  his  scholars'  liyes  than  of 
anything  else ;  and,  being  human,  he  draws  very  human-like  conclu- 
sions as  regards  the  fruits  of  his  labours  in  afler  days.  We  are  not 
surprised  at  this ;  we  rather  sympathize  with  the  earnest  worker  who 
is  visited  by  fainting  fits,  which  are  at  least  a  better  symptom  than 
the  nerve  of  indifference,  but  at  the  same  time,  we  need  not  share  the 
depression.  What  we  would  prescribe  for  such  strong  weak  ones  is, 
to  form  the  habit  of  looking  well  at  what  is  really  encouraging, 
and  as  far  away  as  possible  from  what  dulls  one's  energy  and  blinds  the 
eyes,  without  imparting  in  return  f^ything  to  stimulate  the  jaded 
powers.  Boys  idling  in  the  streets  on  Sunday  are  sufficiently 
unpromising,  no  doubt ;  many  who  have  been  so  &r  reclaimed  as  to 
enter  the  school,  remain  unpromising  until  they  go  out  into  the  world, 
and  are  far  removed  from  their  teacher's  ken  ;  but  more  comes  of  the 
faithful  seed-sowing  than  presently  appears.  The  tree  must  be  lifeless 
indeed  which  will  not  send  foi}th  one  good  bough  after  all  our  pruning 
and  watering ;  and  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  moral  world  is  less 
remunerative  than  that  of  nature  P 

It  were  easy  to  supply  examples  showing  that  this  is  not  the  case, 
and  one  or  two  will  suffice. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  a  boy  who,  on  being  brought  in  from  the 
streets  to  the  Sabbath  school,  presented  anything  but  a  promising 
appearance ;  and  both  the  superintendent  and  the  lady  in  whose  class 
he  sat,  may  be  pardoned  if  they  failed  to  build  any  hopes  for  the  future 
on  his  apathy  or  stolid  indifierence.  In  course  of  time  the  unpromis- 
ing street-boy  left  the  school,  returned  to  the  world,  and  though  not 
forgotten,  was  lost  sight  of  amid  the  crowd.  The  teachers  had  done 
their  best;  who  could  reasonably  blame  them  if  a  tree  stunted  in 
early  days  had  not  attained  to  full  fruition  P 

On  a  certain  morning,  long  after,  the  superintendent  received  a 
letter  from  India  in  an  unfamiliar  hand ;  and  though  the  writer  was 
an  old  acquaintance,  he  so  certainly  expected  to  be  forgotten  that  at 
the  commencement  of  his  letter  ho  said,  "  I  am  sure  you  don't  know 
who  I  am."  In  point  of  fact  the  writer  was  the  dull  boy  from  whom 
nobody  expected  anything ;  and  now»  from  a  foreign  oountry — a  land 
of  idols — ^he  wrote  to  testify  to  the  great  value  of  the  knowledge  he 
had  carried  away  from,  the  school.  Though  **  in  a  country  full  of  sin 
and  sickness,  and  stone  and  wooden  gods,"  he  confessed  that  he  was 
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a  child  of  Gk)d.  Referring  to  his  teacher,  he  spoke  like  a  Christian 
philosopher — *'  When  once  the  seed  is  set  in  faith,  it  will  spring  up 
some  time.  It  is  oyer  six  years  since  the  seed  was  set  which  bronght 
forth  fmit  in  me,  and  it  is  just  ten  months  since  it  started  to  grow/' 
Well  might  he  add,  *'  Let  us  not  be  disheartened  if  we  do  not'  see 
results  at  the  time."  ^^ 

Bat  even  in  the  streets,  if  not  looked  at  through  the  eyes  of  our  own 
prejudices,  we  shall  sometimes  see  promising  traits  in  the  chaKracters 
of  unpromising  boys.  Thus  a  number  of  little  fellows,  to  whom  daily 
life  was  a  hard  experience,  have  been  seen  befriending,  with  temporary 
aid  one  who  happened  to  be  lower  down  than  themselves.  Such  a  thing 
is  alone  fine  testimony  to  the  influence  of  the  school.  Then  who,  save 
an  enthusiasti  engrossed  with  his  work,  would  expect  to  find  not  only 
a  good  scholar,  but  the  material  of  a  valuable  teacher,  shivering  and 
starving  on  the  inhospitable  stones  of  a  London  market  P  Such  a  one 
has  been  found,  nevertheless  ;  and  after  being  instructed  and  taught 
how  to  help  himself,  he  has  become  a  helper  of  others.  We  might 
even  speak  of  those  who  having  lost  their  characters  have  regained 
them  in  the  school. 

Talk  about  Christian  evidences  !  Some  of  the  strongest  examples 
of  the  power  of  conscience — of  supernatural  checks  to  human  sinfulness 
making  themselves  felt  in  the  soul,-  have  become  apparent  in  the 
children  of  the  poor  after  they  have  been  subject  to  faithful  teaching. 
A  youngster  who  had  learned  to  thieve  before  he  learned  about  what 
was  in  the  Bible,  once  confessed  that  attendance  at  school  had  done 
him  a  deal  of  harm  by  taking  all  the  pluck  out  of  him/  That  vras 
anything  but  unpromising.  Still  more  satis&ctory  was  the  case  of  a 
little  fellow  who  picked  up  £350  in  the  street,  and  excited  at  finding 
so  rich  a  booty,  made  off  to  Liverpool,  intending  to  set  up  as  a  fine 
gentleman  in  a  foreign  country.  He  had  suddenly  yielded  to  tempta- 
tion ;  bul  when  he  ran  away  from  home  he  did  not  go  alone — the 
teaching  of  the  school  he  had  attended  accompanied  him — ^and  this 
stimulated  a  voice  within  which  said, ''  The  money  is  not  yours  /"  The 
result  vras,  that  when  he  would  have  done  so,  he  was  as  unable  to  step 
on  board  the  ship,  as  if  the  Sunday  school  itself  had  presented  a 
visible  impassable  barrier.  He  returned  to  his  mother,  gave  her  the 
money,  which  was  at  once  placed  in  the  hands  of  its  proper  owner, 
and  receiving  £20  instead  of  stealing  £350,  the  boy  was  well  started 
in  life.  He  would  certainly  have  become  a  confirmed  thief  if  he  had 
not  been  a  Sunday  scholar^ 

All  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  seed-sowitig  have 
need  to  exemplify  the  virtue  of  patience ;  for  without  that  they  are 
only  half  equipped.  Patience  waits,  while  faith  woi'ks  for  the  rewarc|» 
which,  sooner  or  later,  will  surely  crown  all  earnest  toil.  Looked  at' 
from  our  low  human  standpoint,  vesy  much  on  earth  appears  to  k^' 
unpromising;  but  when  regarded -from  the  higher  ground  of  inspira- 
tion, it  is  found  to  be  otherwise. 


Saltan  aiili  tiie  Ciillirm. 


EW  countriM  in  the  whole  roand  earth  are,  at  the  piesant 

moment,  creating  a  deeper  iotereet   in    themcelTsa  than 

Japan.     It  it  not  nerelf  that  Its  art  i«  the  delight  and 

wonder  of  the  world,  or  iliatit  ctnhoaat  of  afoith  and  a 

civilization  many  centoiies  old,  but  became  it  hae  shaken 

ith  itt  insular  prejudice  and  excluaivenees,  and  its  super- 

IS   incubos  of  a  semi-diTine  Uikado  or   rnler,  together 

'.t»  ancieat  feudator;  lordshipa,  and  opened  vide  its  gates  to 

de  of  European  civilization..    The  result  has  been  that  the 

oonntrj  has,  within  a  wonderfully  abort  period,  taken  gigantic 

strides  in  tlie  march  of  progress — strides  so  gigantio  indeed  that  it  has  practicall; 

left  its  ancient  &ilh  beMnd  and  found  do  other  to  lake  its  pUce. 

In  tins  rospeot  European  influence  has  not  been  an  unmixed  gocd.  We  bare  it 
on  the  aulliority  of  Miss  Bird,*  the  intrepid  jraTellf  r,  but  devout  Christian  lady, 
that  tlie  young  Japanese  «ho  ate  educated  in  England  for  high  positions  in  their 
utivo  land,  retom  not  only  with  their  heads  full  of  the  advanced  scientlSc 
teaching  of  the  da;,  but  with  the  conviction  that  Christians  themselves  don't 
believe  in  their  own  religion.  She  further  adds,  that  when  se«rchiiig  the 
Bhelvee  of  one  of  the  largest  booksellers  in  one  of  the  chief  cities,  ahe 
came  across  the  works  of  Darwin,  Huxley,  and  Tyndal,  but  cot  a  tingle  book 
of  a  religious  character  of  whatever  deacriptioi).  Yet  notwitlutaQding  the  fact 
that  the  people  are,  as  a  role,  indifferent  to  the  quastion  of  religion,  Japan  is  not 
bj  any  means  a  hopeless  fleld  for  Christian  missions,  and,  on  one  point  at  least,  as 
it  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  show,  Ohtietian  Eoropb  may  leem  a  lesson  from 
-heathen  Japan, 

The  Japanese  have  a  perfect  passion  for  education,  and  in  this  respect  remind  us 
much  of  the  Scotch.  The  government  scheme  is  to  give  one  school  for  every  sii 
hundred  of  the  inhabitants,  but  in  places  where  no  school  exists  the  principal 
inhabitaat*  will  seonre  a  young  man  to  teach  thdr  children,  one  giving  him 
.clothes,  another  hoard  and  lodging,  and  the  poorer  people,  monthly  fees.  The 
~very  poorest,  howevK,  get  their  children  eduDat«d  gratuitously,  Thera  are  very 
nearly  26,000  elementary  cchools  with  a  staff  of  teachtrs  of  about  60,000.  The 
school  buildings  ate.  In  some  leapeots,  better  than  onn,  and  free  use  is  made  o( 
-'the  blackboard,  while  object  lessons  are  not  unknown.  There  are  also  normal 
schools  and  colleges  where  efficient  t^achen  are  trained  for  this  work.  Into  this 
subject,  interesting  as  it  is,  we  da  not  at  present  go.  We  only  mention  it  because 
of  its  relation  to  the  children  of  Japan. 

According  to  Miss   Bird,  the  Japanese  children  are  in  many  respects  model 

ehUdien,  and  her  words  must  stir  strange  thougbta  and  emotions  in  the  breasts  of 

English  parents  and  teachers.     One  of  the  greateit  hmdroDcea  to  the  work  of 

.teaching  with  ns,  eepeoially  in  the  Snndsy  schojl,  where  of  course  we  have  not  thg 

■"UubMtea  Ttacki  in  Jspsn."   London :  John  Humy.  IS80. 
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authority  of  the  parents  or  schoolmastery  is  the  restless,  refractory  and  self -asserting 
dispositions  of  our  scholars.  The  teachers  who  haye  tried  eyery  art  and  stratagem, 
who  haye  expended  heart,  brain,  muscle,  and  eyen  money  in  yain  attempts  to 
secure  a  modicum  of  good  hehayiour  and  of  interest  in  tiie  lessons  for  a  few 
suGcessiye  Sundays,  may  be  counted  by  the  hundreds  and  the  thousands.  Almost 
eyery  Simday,  with  some  classes  of  boys,  at  least,  it  is  a  battle  as  to  which  will  is 
to  be  supreme,  the  teacher's  or  the  scholar*s ;  and  it  depends  pretty  much  upon 
circumstances  which  comes  off  yictorious.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that  the 
teacher  who  dares  not  leaye  his  Master's  seryice,  either  goes  home  eyery  other 
Sunday  with  a  saddened  heart,  or  gets  into  that  philosophical  way  of  accepting  the 
ineyitable,  which  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  degenerate  into  indifference.  Is  there 
no  remedy  for  this  unhappy  state  of  things?  Is  it  true  that  human  nature  is  the 
same  the  wide  world  oyer,  and  that  **  boys  will  be  boys  "  ?  That  depends  upon 
the  interpretation  we  put  upon  these  phrases.  Let  us  hear  what  Miss  Bird  has  to 
say  about  Japanese  children  : — 

**  The  children,  though  for  our  ideas  too  gentle  and  formal,  are  yery  prepossess- 
ing in  looks  and  hehayiour.  They  are  so  perfectly  docile  and  obedient^  so  ready  to 
help  their  parents,  so  good  to  the  little  ones,  and,  in  the  many  hours  I  haye  spent 
in  watching  them  at  play,  I  haye  neyer  heard  an  angry  word,  or  seen  a  sour 
look  or  act."  Again,  '*  I  haye  neyer  yet  heard  a  baby  cry,  and  I  haye  neyer  seen  a 
child  troublesome  or  disobedient,  «  *  •  I  admire  the  way  in  which  children  are 
taught  to  be  independent  in  their  amusements.  Part  of  the  home  education  is  the 
learning  of  the  rules  of  the  different  games,  which  are  absolute,  and  when  there  is 
a  doubt  instead  of  a  quarrelsome  suspension  of  the  game  the  fiat  of  a  senior  child 
decides  the  matter.  They  play  by  themselyes  and  don't  bother  adults  at  eyery 
turn." 

The  secret  of  Japanese  child  life  and  hehayiour  lies  in  the  home.  There  is  no- 
thing new  or  startling. iu  this,  but  it  suggests  a  solemn  and  striking  contrast. 
Here  is  a  Christian  nation, — we  speak  now  of  England — ^familiar  with  the  highest 
and  purest  idea  of  the  family,  yiz.,  that  presented  under  the  Bible  truth  of  the 
Fatherhood  of  God,  and  the  homes  of  which  get  the  credit  of  being  the  happiest 
in  the  world,  and  yet  the  children  of  these  homes  do  not  show  so  much  of  the 
graces  and  yirtues  demanded  by  the  Bible,  such  as  respect  for  elders  and  teachers 
an^  obedience  to  and  loye  for  parents,  as  the  children  of  a  heathen  nation.  It 
proyes  beyond  all  possibility  of  contradiction  that  parental  influence  and  authority 
in  the  home  are  not,  or  haye  not  been  what  they  ought  to  be. 

"  Filial  piety,"  continues  Miss  Bird,  ''is  the  leading  yirtue  in  Japan,  and  un- 
questioning obedience  is  the  habit  of  centuries.  The  arts  and  threats  by  which 
English  mothers  cajole  or  frighten  their  children  into  unwilling  obedience  appear 
unknown."  One  great  reason  of  this  is  unquestionably  to  be  traced  to  the  great 
loye  a  Japanese  cherishes  for  children,  whether  his  own  or  his  neighbours,  and  is 
not  afraid  to  show.  He  does  not  grudge  time  or  attention  to  his  offspring,  but 
deyotes  himself  to  them  with  his  whole  heart.  May  it  not  be  the  secret  of  the 
indocility,  the  wilfulness  and  the  lack  of  respect  shown  by  the  children  of  many 
English  homes^  that  the  children  are  left  for  the  most  part  to  their  own  resources, 
and  are  grudged  more  than  the  smallest  modicum  of  time  and  attention  ?  we  cannot 
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forl>6ar  giving  Hiis  Bixd'e  j^etnre  of  Japanese  pasests :  '<I  never  ww  people 
take  so  mncli  delight  in  Uwir  olbpriog,  eairying  them  about,  or  ludding  their 
hands  in  walking,  watching  and  entering  into  their  games^  supplying  them  con- 
stantly with  new  toys,  taking  tiiein  to  pion]e8*ttad  leettrals,  never  being  content 
to  be  without  them,  and  treating  other  people^e  children  also  with  a  suitable 
measure  of  affoctien  and  attention.  Botk  lathen  and  mothers  take  a  ipAde  in 
their  children.  It  is  most  amusing  aboni  six  'Oyery  morning  to  see  twelve  or 
fourteeii  men  sitting  on  a  low  wall,  each  with  a  child  under  two  fai  hi^aims,  tod- 
ling  and  playing  with  itj  and  showing  off  its  physiqiieand  intelMgence.  To  judge 
from  appearances,  the  chBdren  form  the  chief  topic  at  this  morning  gathering. 
At  night,  after  the  houses  are  shut  up,  looking  through  the  long  fringe  of  rope  or 
rattan  which  conceals  the  sliding  door,  you  see  the  father,  who  weam  nothing  Jwi 
a  maro,  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  bending  his  ugly,  Undly  face  over  a  gentle- 
looking  baby,  and  the  mother,  who,  more  often  than  not,  has  dropped  the  kimtmo 
from  her  shoulders,  enfolding  two  children  destitute  of  clothing  in  her^arma." 

That  the  children  are  not  spoilt  by  this  treatment  is  proved  bylMr  perfect 
obedience  to  their  parents,  and  the  ceremonious  politeness  they  show  to^  each  ether 
and  to  strangers. 

The  great  result  of  this  home  training  is  that  when  at  school  the  teacher  has 
not  the  slightest  trouble  in  securing  quietness,  attention,  and  the  most  perfeot 
order.  One  peculiar  feature  of  the  home  life  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  that  which 
our  own  educationalists,  whether  secular  or  religious,  are  always  insisting,  tis.,  the 
interest  taken  by  the  parents  in  the  lessons  of  their  children.  Miss  Bird  says 
that  in  the  evening  you  can  hear  from  nearly  eyery  house,  '*  the  monotonous  hum 
of  the  preparation  of  lessons."  If  we  could  only  get  the  great  mass  of  Esg^h 
parents  to  take  the  same  loving  interest  in  their  children,  and  to  enforce  at  the 
same  time  prompt  and  unquestioning  obedience  for  all  in  authority,  it  would 
inaugurate  a  happy  day  in  our  Sunday  school  work. 

And  can  nothing  be  done  by  teachers  in  this  respect  9  Tes,  much.  Many  of 
them  are  parents  themselves,  let  them  see  to  it  that  their  own  homes  are  full  of 
sweetness,  and  light,  and  loving  obedience.  In  their  classes,  in  the  Sunday  school, 
they  must  see  to  it  that  their  authority  is  supreme ;  not  indeed  enforced  by  rigour, 
harsh  words^  or  hasty  measures,  but  by  patient  and  wise  methods.  To  assert 
authority  and  then  let  it  be  ignored  or  defied  is  fatal  to  all  success  in  teaching. 
The  right  of  parents  to  rule  in  love,  atid  of  teachers  and  elders  to  reverence,  ought 
to  be  more  insisted  on  by  loving  reference  to  our  relationship  to  the  Great  Father. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  also  that  these  truths  do  not  at  the  present  moment 
secure  the  prominence  in  the  teaching  from  our  pulpits  and  our  press  they  are 
entitled  to,  and  the  needs  of  the  times  require.  Teachers  axe  not  helpless  in  both 
these  respects.  It  is  possible  in  several  ways  to  reach  ministers  and  writers  so  as 
to  uige  this  duty  more.  Let  teachers  see  to  it  that  they  use  their  great  moral 
influence  on  behalf  of  that  which  ties  their  hands  and  mars  their  work.  In  con- 
clusion, it  is  our  firm  conviction  that  the  Sunday  school  as  matters  stand  must 
devise  some  means — ^more  effectual  than  any  at  present  existing— for  reaching  the 
parents  of  the  children  taught  within  its  walls  on  the  Sunday,  and  of  educating 
them  as  regards  their  moral  duties  to  their  children.    Doubtiess  the  instruction 
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now  giyen  to  our  Sunday  seholan  will  residt  in  the  elevation  in  some  degree  of 
the  homes  of  a  future  generation,  but  not  to  each  an  extent  we  fear,  judging  from 
experience,  as  to  render  such  an  auxiliary  as  we  hare  hinted  at  unnecessary.  The 
interval  between  a  scholar  leaving  school  and  the  time  when  he  or  she  may  become 
a  parent  is  generally  spent  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  forgetfulness  of  the  good 
teaching  of  the  class,  and  aB.a.ooaxsequen£6>.ihe  responsibilities  of  fomBng^'a  home 
are  apt  to  be  undertaken  in  a  thooghtless  and  careless  manner  especially  as  regards 
children.  The  great  problem  of  course  is  horw  to  «ontinne  our  Ixdd  mpon  the 
young  peop}e  imtil  they  become  both  ,Christians  and  heads  ot  households  ^^  but'until 
that  problem  is  solved  we  must  adopt  means  and  methods  of  creating,  if  possible, 
a  healthy  home  influence  for  our  Sunday  seholaffi. 

W«  Skinkeb. 


«>$^<E^ 


BROABOAST  THY   SEED. 

Broadcast  thy  seed: 
If  thou  hast  aught  of  wealth  to  lend, 
Beyond  what  reason  bids  thee  spend, 
Seek  out  the  haunts  of  want  and  woe, 
And  let  thy  bounty  wisely  flow ; 
lift  modest  merit  xrom  the  dnsl^ 
And  fill  the  heart  with  joy  and  tirnst ; 
Take  struggling  ^nius  by  the  hand. 
And  bid  tne  stimog  soul  expand. 
When  virtuous  men  together  cling. 
To  vanquish  some  unhallowed  thing, 
Join  the  just  league,  and  not  withhold 
Thy  heart,  thy  counsel,  or  thy  gold. 
Thus  to  achieve  some  noble  deed 

Broadcast  thy  seed. 

Broadcast  thy  seed ; 
Although  some  portion  may  be  found 
To  fall  on  uncongenial  groimd, 
Where  sand,  or  shard,  6r  stone  may  stay 
Its  coming  into  light  of  day. 
Or  when  it  comes,  some  noxious  air 
May  make  it  droop  and  wither  there. 
Be  not  discouraged ;  some  may  find 
Congenial  soil,  and  nnrturing  wind, 
Kefreshing  dew,  and  ripenbg  shower. 
To  bring  It  into  beauteous  flower ; 
From  flower  to  .fruit;  to^lad  thy  eyes. 
And  fill  thy  soid  with  sweet  surprise. 
Do  good,  and  God  wiH  bless  thy  deed ;' 

Broadcast  thy  seed. 


J«  C.  P&nrcB. 


IS  THE  BOOK  WE0NO?« 

CH00L60Y3,  when  Uw;  oannot  males  thtit  uiBWer  to 
ft  snm  ftgree  with  the  one  given  in  the  book,  will 
often  go  np  to  their   muter  and  Bay,  "Please,  air, 
Qie  book's  wrong."    The  maater  will  look  at  them 
with  an  angry  frown,  or  an  amnaed  smile,  according 
to  hia  character  or  atate  of  temper  at  the  time,  for  he 
fcuowB  from  past  experience  that  in  99  cases  oat  of 
100  it  ia  they  that  are  wrong,  and  tbat  the  poaitire 
oonolaaion  they  have  arrived  at  is  the  roanlt  of  their 
own    ignorance,  careleBBneaa,  and    conceit;    a    fbw 
minntes  later  another  boy  more  intelligent  and  ao- 
carate  worka  ont  the  same  sum  and  proves  the  book 
right.     Are  not  some  of  our  men  of  scienoe  jiist  like 
a(^ooltx)ys  in  this  reapect  P    They  are  constantly  work- 
ing at  Bome  problem — geological,  historical,  physical, 
or  philological — and  arriving  at  conclnaions  which  either  are,  or  appew 
to  be,  at  varianoe  with  the  statements  of  Scripture;  they  at  onoe 
flippantly  and  poaitively  asaert  that  the  Book  ia  wrong.     Does  not 
their  conclasion  likewise  result  from  ignorance,  inaconraoy,  and  con- 
ceit f     Ignorance,  in  the  form  of  partial  knowledge ;  inaoaara(7,  either 
in  their  data  or  the  conolnsions  drawn  from  them;  conceit,  in  mun- 
taining  their  nnverified  assertions  against  a  Book  which  (to  say  the 
least)  is  the  most  time-hononred  and  revered  authority  in  the  world. 

It  is  a  marvel  that  they  have  not  learnt  oantion  and  hnmility  from 
experience.  Agtun  and  again,  after  they  have  aaaerted  poaiLively  that 
the  Book  was  wrong  in  some  partionlar  case,  one  of  their  own  nnmber, 
another  man  of  science,  has  worked  the  problem  independently,  bnt 
with  more  knowledge,  intelligence,  and  accuracy,  and  shown  that  his 
fellows  were  wrong  and  the  Book  right 

In  the  present  day  it  ia  moat  important  to  draw  attention  to  the 
constant  breakdowns  in  scientific  oonclnsions,  beiaaae  there  is  a  ten- 
dency in  modem  scepticism  not  only  to  assail  the  tmth  of  the  Word 
of  Qod,  but  even  to  assame  that  science  has  bo  compIet«ly  and  can- 
fessedly  overthrown  Sdriptnre,  that  all  well-informed  and  intelligent 
men  are  obliged  to  admit  it.  Ia  leotnres  on  popular  science,  addressed 
to  the  middle  classes  chiefly,  this  preanmptnotiB  asBertion  is  made  in 
the  most  barefaced  manner ;  it  is  thought  that  these  claBses  have  no 
time  to  inveatigrite  for  themselves,  and  therefbre  will  be  easfly  misled. 
Ksnce,  before  snob  andienoes,  scientiflo  leotnrers  of  the  Infldel  school 
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boldly  claim  a  Tictory  they  have  never  won,  and  boast  of  a  triumph 
which  never  has,  and  never  will  be,  conceded  to  them. 

I  desire  to  show  how  often  they  have  been  proved  to  be  wrong 
after  they  have  most  confidently  asserted  they  were  right ;  how  they 
differ  among  themselves,  and  how  they  contradict  one  another*  I 
would  gladly,  if  possible,  re-assure  those  who  may  fear  that  modem 
investigation  and  advancement  in  knowledge  are  breaking  down  the 
old  bulwarks  of  our  faith;  I  would  gladly  convince  them  that  they 
need  be  under  no  such  apprehension,  that  there  are  devout  men, 
equal  in  scientific  knowledge  with  their  opponents,  who  not  only  deny 
that  the  revelations  of  science  are  opposed  to  the  Divine  revelation, 
but  who  assert,  and  who  show,  that  the  more  truth  is  investigated 
and  brought  to  light,  the  more  conspicuous  appear  the  wisdom  and 
accuracy  which  pervade  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Indeed,  the  very 
oppositions  of  science  are  to  be  welcomed  on  this,  account ;  they 
excite  inquiry,  and  inquiry  usually  ends  not  only  in  showing  the  fallacy, 
perhaps  folly,  of  the  objection,  but  in  adding  confirmation  (where  con- 
firmation necessary)  to  the  declaration  that  **  all  Scripture  is  given  by 
inspiration  of  God."  This  fact  will  be  manifest  in  the  examples 
which  I  now  proceed  to  give. 

A  few  years  ago  many  savans  considered  that  they  had  established 
beyond-  the  possibility  of  refutation  their  theory  of  heterogenesis,  or 
that  it  is  not  a  law  of  nature  that  everything  should  produce  after  its 
kind;  tirue,  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  was  against  them,  but  that 
only  proved  that  the  Book  was  wrong.  They  had  worked  their  sum, 
and  obtained  their  answer  from  a  misapprehension  of  fitcts.  They 
had  found  a  fly  and  an  insect  which,  being  narrowly  watched,  were 
both  positively  pronounced  to  produce  offspring  totally  different  from 
themselves. 

Professor  Huxley  applied  himself  to  the  problem — and  what  was 
the  result  1  The  fly,  he  discovered,  was  invaded  and  destroyed  by 
parasites,  who,  after  the  death  of  the  fly,  issued  forth  from  his  carcase. 
Of  course,  these  creatures  bore  no  resemblance  to  their  victim,  for 
they  were  not  his  offspring,  but  his  murderers.  The  insect  was  found, 
after  passing  through  certain  stages,  to  return  to  its  former  state, 
and  no  more  proved  the  theory  of  heterogenesis  than  do  the  three 
stages  of  the  caterpillar,  chrysalis,  and  moth.  The  Professor's  verdict 
was  as  follows : — '*  The  theory  of  heterogenesis  is  utterly  untenable, 
and  that  of  homogenesis  (or  like  the  offspring  of  like)  is  victorious 
along  the  whole  line."  So  the  savans,  though  positive,  were  shown 
to  be  wrong,  and  that  by  one  who  is  in  the  first  class  in  their 
own  school ;  and  the  Book  is  right  which  tells  us  how  '*  God  said. 
Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the  living  creature  after  his  kind,  cattle, 
and  creeping  thing,  and  beast  of  the  earth  after  his  kind :  and  it 
was  so." 

The  philologists  'have  also  had  their  attack  upon  the  Book,  and 
have  been  found  at  fault  themselves.     The  119th  Psalm  iS|  as  is  well 
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knowiii  an  aoroBtiOy  the  eight  Terses  of  eaoh  of  the  twenty-two  Bections 
beginning  with  the  lettera  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  BacoessiTelj. 
**  Bat/'  said  onr  learned  men,  '^  there  did  not  exist  twenty-two  letters 
either  in  the  Hebrew  or  cognate  langoages  nntil  long  after  the  latest 
date  assigned  to  the  Psalms."  The  discovery  of  the  Moabite  stone 
has  prored  the  rashness  of  that  assertion.  The  Moabite  and  Hebrew 
langnageB  were  nearly  identicaL  The  two  nations  conld  oonyerse 
witliout  tihe  aid  of  an  interpreter,  as  is  evident  from  Scripture  history; 
and  there  is  only  one  word  in  the  inscription  of  this  interesting  monu- 
ment of  which  the  root  is  not  found  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  Now» 
obserrei  the  preserved  portions  of  this  stone  give  twenty-one  out  of 
the  twenly-two  letters,  and  the  only  missing  one,  ^'Tau,"  is  supplied 
in  the  w(nd  "  Ataroth,"  which  must  have  evidently  oocurred  in  one 
of  the  lacunsB.  Hence  the  alphabet  of  this  group  of  languages  was 
complete  at  least  as  fkr  back  as  900  b.c. 

We  now  turn  to  historians.  **  There  is  no  place  in  Assyrian  his- 
tory" (said  those  who  accepted  profane  and  rejected  the  sacred  writers) 
''for  a  King  Belsharasar.  The  Book  of  Daniel  introduces  such  a  king; 
therefore  the  Book  is  wrong."  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson  has,  however, 
worked  out  this  problem  for  them.  In  1854,  he  deciphered  the  in- 
soriptumB  on  some  qylinders  found  near  the  supposed  site  of  Ur  of 
the  Ohaldees.  In  these  inscriptions  the  name  of  Belshaszar  is  dis- 
covered. The  case  is  made  clear.  Belshassar  was  reigning  in  Babybn 
as  a  joint  king,  or  rather  as  a  vicegerent  in  his  lather's  absence; 
and  the  Book  is  not  wrong,  but  receives  instead  extra  confirmation, 
for  now  we  see  why  Belshazzar  cotild  only  make  the  reader  of  the 
hand?rriting  on  the  wall  third,  instead  of  second  ruler  in  the  kingdom. 

To  take  another  interesting  and  instructive  example.  An  acoustic 
difficulty  has  been  brought  against  the  events  alluded  to  in  Deuter- 
onomy xxvii.  12 — 14,  Joshua  viiL  38 — 85,  Judges  ix.  7.  "  How,"  it 
was  asked, ''  was  it  possible  for  the  Levites,  or  Joshua,  or  Jotham, 
standing  on  the  slopes  or  tops  of  Mounts  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  to  be 
heard  by  those  in  the  valley  below  them,*  or  on  the  opposite  hill  P" 
Canon  Tnfatram  in  "  The  Land  of  Israel '^  has  answered  this  objection 
in  80  conclusive  a  mannei^  that  it  can  never  be  urged  again.  He 
shall  speak' for  himself. 

'The  acoustic  properties  of  this  valley  are  interesting,  the  more  so 
thai  several  times  they  are  incidentally  brought  to  our  notice  in  Holy 
Writ,  as  on  this  occasion,  when  we  are  told  that  Jothapi '  went  and 
stood  in  the  top  of  Mount  Glerizim,  and  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  cried 
and  said  unto  them,  Hearken  unto  me,  ye  men  of  Shechem '  (Judges 
ix.  7),  and  also  in  Joshua  viii.  83,  when,  at  a  far  more  eventful  period, 
we  read  that  all  Israel  were  gathered  together  there,  'half  of  them 
over  against  Mount  Gerizim,  and  half  of  them  over  against  Mount 
Ebal,*  When  Joshua  '  read  all  the  words  of  the  law,  the  blessings  and 
cursings,  according  to  all  that  is  written  in  the  book  .of  ))he  laW  «  •  • 
before  all  the  congregation  of  Israel,  with  the  women,  mi^  ^e  little 
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ones,  and  the  strangers  that  were  oonversant  among  them/  This  very 
statement  has  been  made  the  ground  for  a  recent  objection  against 
the  yeraoitj  of  the  narrative.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  spot 
more  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  than  this  one,  in  the  verj 
centre  of  the  newlj  acquired  land,  nor  one  which  could  more  exactly 
fulfil  all  the  required  conditions.  Let  us  imagine  the  chiefs  and  the 
priests  gathered  in  the  centre  of  the  valley,  the  tribes  stretching  out  as 
they  stood  in  compact  masses,  the  men  of  war  and  the  heads  of  families, 
half  on  the  north  and  half  on  the  south,  crowding  the  slopes  on  either 
side,  the  mixed  multitude,  the  women  and  the  children  extending 
along  in  firont  till  they  spread  into  the  plain  beyond  but  still  in  sight ; 
and  there  is  no  difficulty,  much  less  impossibilityi  in  the  problem.  A 
single  voice  may  be  heard  by  many  thousands,  shut  in  and  conveyed 
np  and  down  by  the  enclosing  hills.  In  the  early  morning,  we  could 
not  only  see  £rom  Gerizim  a  man  driving  bis  ass  down  a  path  on 
Mount  Ebal,  but  could  hear  every  word  he  uttered  as  he  urged  it  on; 
and  in  order  to  test  the  matter  more  certainly,  on  a  subsequent  occa- 
sion two  of  our  party  stationed  themselves  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
valley,  and  with  perfect  ease  recited  the  oommandmeata  antiphonally." 
Once  more  the  Book  is  shown  to  be  right,  and  the  objectors  wrong, 
and  as  is  almost  universally  the  case  where  the  objection  disappears, 
it  is  supplanted  by  additioxutl  confirmation  of  the  truth  ol]jeoted  to. 


Unsuogessful  Wobxebs. — ^Despoiiding  Christiaiis  do  not  make  Buoc^saful 
workers  or  valiant  soldiers.  **  Feeble  hearts"  and  <^ ready -to-halts'*  and  ''little 
faiths  "  win  no  battles  and  wear  no  crowns.  They  are  so  occupied  with  them- 
selves, with  their  own  expezienoes,  their  own  evidences,  their  ohanging  moods  and 
feelings,  that  they  have  no  time  for  manly,  noble  service.  They  are  so  busy  in 
trying  to  perform  '*acts  of  faith,"  and,  having  performed  them,  they  are  so  intent 
on  analyzing  them,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  they  be  all  of  the  exact  quality 
and  quantity  which  will  recommend  them  to  (xod,  that  they  have  no  space  for 
"joy  in  believing,"  and  no  room  for  the  free,  large-hearted  Labour  which  ^uch  joy 
cannot  fail  to  lead  to.  Tossed  up  and  down  on  the  waves  of  unbelief,  like  Paul*s 
ship  in  Adria,  they  are  in  fear  of  perpetaid  shipwreck,  and  have  no  heart  to  work. 
Shutting  their  eyes  against  the  light,  they  grope  their  way  uncertainly,  and  cannot 
run  the  race.  Afraid  to  believe,  but  not  afraid  to  doubt ;  a&aid  to  trust,  bi;t  not 
afraid  to  distrust ;  doubting  themselves,  and  making  that  a  reason  for  doubting 
God ;  putting  away  peace,  but  giving  full  scope  to  gloom ;  refusing  light,  but 
letting  darlaiess  reign  within  them  ;  they  are  not  in  condition  to  do  hard  work — 
nay,  to  do  any  work.  Strengtii  comes  from  joy,  and  of  that  joy  they  have  none. 
They  refuse  both  food  and  medicine,  and  they  become  lean  and  sickly.  They  are 
fitter  for  the  hospital  than  the  battle-field.  They  seem,  too,  to  get  more  and 
more  emaciated,  though  the  food  provided  is  abundant.  Labouring  under  what 
physicians  call  atrophy,  the  more  they  eat  the  less  they  seem  to  be  fed.— JDr. 
S<fratiu8  Sonar, 


6Itanfngs(  tor  €ttithtri* 


THE  KING  WHO  KNEW  NOT  JOSEPH. 

HE  opimon  most  atronglj  supported  is,  that  the 
King  WBB  AmoBiB  L  fhim  Thebes,  he»d  of  the 
eighteenth  dynatatj,  who  wioeded  to  power  about 
sistj  yean  after  the  death  of  Joseph.  He  com- 
pleted the  expnlsion  of  the  "  Shepherd  EJnga," 
and  restored  the  old  Egyptian  line.     The  qnestioa 

\j  disoaBsed  in  Eitto's  "  Duly  Bible  LliubiktionB." 

EaTPTIAN  OBUBLTr. 
Whili  staying  at  Alexandria,  we  passed  a  pnblio  building  in 
conrse  of  erection.  A  great  number  of  women  and  children  of  both 
sexes  were  carrying  away  the  earth  excavated  tat  its  foundation.  Some 
labourers  had  loosened  the  soil,  and  the  poor  creatnrea  then  scraped  it 
with  their  hands  into  the  circnlar  basket  which  they  bore  away  npon 
their  backs.  They  were  barefooted,  and  Tery  slenderly  oovered  with 
rags.  Several  taskmasters,  who  have  not  oeased  ont  of  Egypt  sinse 
the  time  of  the  Pharaohs,  stood  at  intervals,  holding  a  soonrge  of  cords, 
which  was  not  spared  if  any  of  the  people,  as  theypassed  by,  orouohing 
nnder  the  bnrdens,  seemed  to  slacken  in  their  work.  They  had  been 
all  pressed  into  the  service  by  the  Pasha's  ofScers,  and  were  paid  at  the 
miaeraUe  som  of  half  a  piasbn  a  day, — The  Boat  and  Oaravaa. 

PUITING  OFF  THE  SHOES. 
Ths  loosening  of  the  shoes,  and  putting  them  off  the  feet,  is  an 
Oriental  castom,  and  one  of  oonstuit  observance.  Before  entering 
the  dwelling  of  a  European,  or  superior  in  any  respect,'  the  shoes  are 
pnt  off  and  left  outside  the  door.  In  the  same  way  with  mosques, 
tombs,  or  other  places  considered  sacred,  this  act  is  most  sorapolanBly 
performed.  An  opportunity  was  afforded  us  of  watching  tlus  proceed- 
ing, which  was  carried  on  tor  several  hours  without  much  intennission. 
We  were  encamped  on  a  rising  ground  juat  in  front  of  a  rajah's 
tomb.  It  was  probably  the  anniversary  of  his  death,  and  we  were 
mach  amused  in  w&tohing  the  honours  paid  to  his  memory.  In  the 
early  mOTning,  crowds  of  visitors  arrived  from  all  the  neighbouring 
villages,  each  one  provided  with  some  offering  of  respect,  which  was 
carried  inside  the  building,  and  there  deposited.  The  tomb  being 
elevated  on  about  twenty  stone  steps,  we  were  enabled  the  better  to 
observe  the  ceremonies  performed.     One  of  the  first  arrivals  was  that 
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of  a  man  seeminglj  of  bigh  degree.  He  was  riclily  olothed,  mnch 
decked  ont  with  omamentB  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  and  was  most 
probably  some  near  relative  of  the  deceased.  He  rode  np  on  horseback, 
his  horse's  neck  being  adorned  with  garlands  of  strongly-scented,  white^ 
and  everlasting  flowers.  His  first  act  on  dismonnting  was  the  loosen- 
ing of  his  shoes,  which  were  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps.  Then, 
barefoot,  this  great  personage  ascended  the  steps,  bowing,  and  touching 
first  the  step  and  then  his  forehead,  all  the  way  up.  He  then  entered 
the  tomb  with  limes  in  his  hand  (a  fruit  always  offered  as  a  mark  of 
respect),  and  garlands  of  flowers.  Servants  followed,  bearing  on  their 
heads  baskets  of  fruits,  which  were  also  with  much  reverence  carried 
within.  The  horse  all  this  time,  as  if  perfectly  accustomed  to  such 
scenes,  quietly  awaited  his  master's  return.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
say  how  many  pairs  of  shoes  there  were«t  one  time  around  the  steps. 
All  these  proceedings  were  marked  with  the  keenest  eyes  by  some 
dozens  of  ravenous  crows,  from  the  nearest  trees;  who  were  ready, 
the  moment  an  opporttmity  offered,  to  fly  into  the  tomb,  and,  without 
ceremony,  most  sacrilegiously  despoil  it. — 0.  W. 

'  EDUCATION  IN  EGYPT. 

The  education  which  would  be  given  to  a  youth  belonging  to  the 
royal  household,  and  destined  for  military  or  civil  service  under  the 
Middle  Empire,  has  been  illustrated  by  the  labours  of  Gfoodwin,  Ghabas, 
and  other  Egyptologers,  from  the  select  papyri  published  in  1844 
by  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum. 

A  literary  education  was  the  first  condition  for  admission  to  the 
public  service ;  the  title  of  scribe  was  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  the 
lowest  appointment  in  the  civil  administration  or  in  the  army.  Hence 
a  real  enthusiasm  for  study  is  manifested  by  men  of  letters,  whose  com- 
positions, indeed,  whose  autographs  are  preserved.  We  have  addresses 
to  Thoth,  the  Hermes  of  the  Greeks,  the  god  of  learning,  in  which  the 
superiority  of  his  work  to  all  works  is  passionately  maintained.  "  Thy 
works  are  better  than  all  works ;  he  who  devotes  himself  to  them  be- 
comes a  noble;  all  successes  achieved  in  life  are  due  to  thee;  under 
thy  inspiration  a  man  becomes  great,  powerful,  rich;  of  him  all  the 
world,  all  generations  of  men  cry  out.  Great  is  he,  great  is  the  work  of 
Thoth." 

The  education  so  highly  valued  began  at  a  tender  age ;  the  infant, 
when  it  was  weaned,  was  sent  to  school,  and  there  instructed  by  scribes 
officially  appointed.  The  discipline  was  severe,  but  due  care  was  taken 
for  the  child's  maintenance ;  the  mother  brought  his  food  daily  from 
bis  home,  and  in  the  upper  schools  rations  of  bread  and  salt  fish  seem 
to  have  been  supplied  regularly  by  the  (Government :  the  register  of 
distribution  being  accepted  as  proof  of  the  scholar's  attendance. 

The  scholar  learned  the  elements  of  letters,  the  rules  of  ortho- 
graphy and  grammar ;  and  as  he  advanced,  the  art  of  expressing  his 
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dumghti  in  nmple  ttud  perapioaona  profl6|  or  in  the  epistolary  style 
adeptod  tost  offioial  oommnnioationB,  whkk  eooapy  a  large  portion  of  the 
papyri;  or  in  poedoal  oomposition^  in  which  extant  ezamples  show  a 
genuine  fbeling  for  arfc,  resembling  Hebrew  poetry  in  the  carefolly 
balanced  parallelisms,  amd  skilfol  combination  of  antithefleB,  though 
differing  fhmi  it  as  markedly  in  the  absence  of  the  essential  character- 
istics of  simplicity  and  grace. 

It  was  indeed  no  slight  thiiig  to  master  the  qnalifioationB  of  a  man 
of  letters.  The  mere  art  of  writing  presented  difficulties  so  serioos 
that  we  find  scribes  boasting  of  a  thoitmgh  knowledge  of  the  mysteries 
of  sacred  letters  as  a  rare  and  wonderM  attainmoit.  According  to 
Diodoras,  special  pains  were  bestowed  upon  arithmetic  and  geometry, 
an  assertion  borne  ont  by  late  inquiries,  which  show  that  the  system  of 
notation  was  remarkably  clear,  and  that  exact  accoonts  were  kept  in 
every  large  honsefaold.  The  mystic  writings,  in  which  ancient  truths 
were  imbedded  in  dark  and  dreary  superstitions,  occupied  much  of  the 
time,  not  only  of  the  priests,  but  of  all  men  of  learning. 

Such  was  the  course  of  thought  and  state  of  mental  development 
in  Egypt  at  a  time  not  far  remote  from  that  in  which  Moses  became 
^'  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  and  mighty  in  word  and 
deed  "~^  Condensed  from  the  **  Speaker*  s  Commentary"  on  Exodus  ii.  10, 
13, 18. 

EGYPTIAN  ENCHANTMENTS. 

» 

Db.  Ejtto  says,  ^'  The  taming  of  serpents  so  as  to  conceal  them  about 
the  person,  and  substitute  them,  by  a  sudden  movement,  for  something 
held  in  the  hand,  is  well  known  to  be  in  the  East,  at  the  present  day, 
one  of  the  most  common  arts  of  jugglery.  This,  we  should  say,  was 
what  was  done  in  the  instance  before  us.  The  mere  appearance  of  the 
transformation  of  a  rod  into  a  serpent,  by  an  adroit  and  rapid  conceal- 
ment of  the  one  and  producticm  of  the  other,  is  certainly  an  illusion 
fully  within  the  compass  of  the  art  of  modem  serpent-charmers,  and 
maybe  conceived  by  any  as  a  delusion  which  may  be  practised  upon  the 
senses.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  serpent  in  Egypt  which,  by  a  particular 
pressure  upon  the  neck,  known  to  the  serpent-charmers,  becomes  so 
intensely  inflated  as  to  be  ^uite  rigid  and  motionless,  like  a  staff.  It 
may  in  that  state  be  held  out  horizontally,  without  bend  or  flexure,  but 
on  being  again  touched  in  a  particular  manner,  it  recovers  from  its 
trance,  and  returns  to  the  state  in  which  it  was  before.  May  not  this 
serpent  have  been  employed  by  those  Egyptians?  In  this  case^  the 
difference  between  the  r^  and  the  pretended  miracle  lies  here,  that 
while  the  real  serpents  of  the  wise  men  assumed  the  appearance  of  rods, 
the  real  rod  of  Aaron  became  a  real  serpent;  and  when  both  were 
opposed  in  a  state  of  animated  existence,  that  the  rod  devoured  the  real 
living  animals,,  thus  conquering  the  great  typical  representation  of  the 
protecting  divinity  of 'Egj^t:'-^Dail^  Bible  Illustrations. 
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MARGINAL  AIDS. 

JblxpUmatory,  Biographical. 
TopographiaUf  Mammon  and 
Custom,  Anecdotal  Illustra- 
tion^ Blackboard  Flan,  ^c, 

£as.— "The  ear  most 
be  turned  away  from 
sounds  of  earthly  pleasuiOi 
the  din  of  worldliness,  and 
the  voice  of  hunian  specu- 
lation, and  musl  fiiten 
attttiuyely  to  oommunica* 
tions  ft<mi  the  spiritual 
and  etemaL"— J>.  ThoTMU, 
J>.1>, 

WiBSOK  is  the  talent  of 
bujing  Tirtuous  pleasures 
at  the  cheapest  rate.— 
FUlding, 

Hjsabt.—- Because  head 
knowledge  of  spiritual 
things  can  never  suffice : 
''  With  the  heart  man 
believeth  unto  righteous- 
ness." 

Hid  TBEASUBES.—Pe- 
seribe  the  practice  in  the 
East  of  hiding  valuables 
in  the  ground.  Compare 
Matt.  ziii.  44 ;  xxv.  18. 

BucEXBB. — Some  of  the 
eastern  shields  were  large 
and  oblon?,  and  others 
small  and  of  circular  shape. 

£eefivo  Paths  op 
JuDGMBiTT. — ^An  expres- 
sion almost  equivalent  to 
"the  ways  ot  righteous- 
ness." 

Saiittb.  —  The  devout 
and  God-fearing  (compare 
Ps.  Ixxxv.  8;  cxlviii.  14; 
ezb'x.  9);  those  '<  called 
with  a  holy  calling." 


Illvstbatiov.  ^The 
andent  Greeks  represented 
their  Goddess  Mmerva  or 
Wisdom  as  an  armed 
figme,  not  bom,  but 
apnmg  ficom  the  brain  of 
iiieir  ishi^  divinity,  Zeus 
or  Jupiter. 

So    with  •  us    Wisdom 
springs  directly  from  God, 


July  9.— Moming. 

Exhortation  to  Wisdom. 

Rhadino,  Proverbs  ii.      Golden  Text,  James  L  5. 

Tell  briefly  the  story  of  Jason  and  the  Golden 
Fleece,  or  describe  the  rush  to  the  gold-fields.  Show- 
then  how  the  prospect  of  weidth  tempts  men  to 
undergo  hardship.  To-day  going  to  read  of  some- 
thing infinitely  more  precious  than  gold  and  silver. 
And,  altiiough  men  nave  known  of  it,  and  have 
been  able  to  obtain  it  for  thousands  ox  years,  yet 
so  many  have  refused  to  seek  it.  This  treasure 
called  Wisdom. 

I.— Where  Js  ^Wisdom's  ^WTay? 

Question  in  Job  (chap,  xxviii.  12—20)  reoeives 
from  Solomon  a  threefold  answer. 

(1)  Ear-inclining  (ver.  2).  We  must  use  all  our 
powers  and  senses  to  obtain  it,  and  most  not  despise 
the  vords  of  our  teachers. 

(2)  Eeart'opplyjmg  (ver.  2).  The  striving  must  be 
with  a  willing  heart,  without  this  the  other  poweis 
wUl  be  useless. 

(3)  Knowtedge-searching  (vera.  1,  3,  4—^9).     Igno-  ' 
ranee  no  excuse  for  failure.    Our  opportunities  many 
and  responsibilities  great.     Searching  must  be  con- 
tinued and  prayerful ;  the  gift  comes  from  God. 

Lesson. — Our  duty  is  to  search  for  this  great 
wiedom  with  diligence. 

II.— Wisdom  Worth  W^innlng. 

The  reasons  again  are  threefold : — 

(1)  Pleasure-producing   (ver.  10).  God's  way  not 

a  way  of  gloom  but  one  of   true  and  unalloyed 

pleasure.     The  restraints  of  religion  never  irksome; 

His  "  yoke  is  easy.** 

(2)  Safety-sending  (vers.  7,  8,  11,  12).  The 
temporal  safety  of  God*s  people  sometimes  menaced, 
but  God*s  promise  always  sure,  "  Fear  not,  I  am  with 
thee."  . 

Wisdom,  too,  givea  hb  preservation  from  sin,  the 
greatest  of  dangers. 

(3)  Guidance-giving  (ver.  20).  Wisdom  teaching 
us  to  avoid  the  i)aths  of  evil  will  indicate  the  way  of 
goodness.  It  will  encourage  our  continuance  in  that 
good  way  whose  end  is  life. 

Lessok.— The  Wisdom  obtained  from  God  brings 
blessing.     Golden  Text.  A.  W.  G. 
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the  numberi  m  followi  :— 
llfont  +  A  MDf  of  Beaben, 
6  of  BioMon,  8  of  Leri* 
8  And  S  mndtona  of 
Jadah,  4ofIiMehar,  8  of 
Zebttlun,  DvoMh,  7  loni  of 
Gftd,  4  and  1  dauf  hter  of 
Asbar.  and  S  gran^uonf ,  10 
sons  of  Benjamin,  1  of  Dan 
4ofNaphtaU  -06maU  + 
JoMph  and  S  lOBf ,  and 
JaeoD  hunsdf. 

LaVD    WAI     IILLBD.^* 

Upwards  of  600,000.  It 
had  taken  about  216  yean 
to  inoreaie  to  thii  number. 

EvBxni.  —  No  doubt 
refers  to  shepherd  kingi. 

PHi.Si.OK.— Not  a  pro« 
per  name,  but  a  name  of 
office;  ngnifies  the  lame 
at  king  or  monarch.  Iti 
literal  meaning  ii  orooo- 
dile,  which  being  a  lacred 
animal  might  be  added  to 
their  kings  to  procure  for 
them  greater  respect. 


romised  children, 
rospering  in  Egypt, 
haraoh,  the  new  king, 
rejadioedtaskmaatera. 
unished  Israelites. 


BiTTBB  LxYBB.— Bo&erte 
tells  us  that  in  the  East 
it  is  said  of  a  bad  man, 
*'He  makes  the  liyes  ot 
his  servants  bitter,"  Also, 
**AhI  the  fellow,  the  life 
of  his  jn£e  is  made  bitter." 

APFLICTIOir       SBYBil. 

IBS  CHBiBTii.BB. — When 
the  green  leaves  bedeck 
the  trees,  and  all  is  fair, 
one  cannot  readily  find 
the  birds'  nests ;  but  when 
the  winter  lays  bare  the 
trees,  anyone,  with  half 
an  eye,  may  see  them. 
Thus  amid  the  press  of 
business  Christians  may  be 
hidden;  but  let  affliction 
come,  and  the  Christian  is 
plainly  seen  in  the  graci- 
ous patience  by  which  he 
rises  superior  to  trial.— 
Veatkira  for  JrrotoB, 


Jnlj  8.— Aifcomoon. 

Israel    in    Egypt. 

Rbadiko,  Ex,  i.  1— 14.  €K>LDBir  Tbzt,  yer.  14. 

Being  the  commencement  of  a  new  seriee  of  lessons, 
the  teadier  mnst,  by  way  of  introduction,  refer  to 

I. — God's  Chosen  People. 

For  this  see  Gen.  ziii.  16 ;  Gen.  xyii.  2 — S.  Lead 
up  to  Jacob,  and  Joseph  and  his  brethren.  Tell  their 
number  when  they  appeared  before  Pharaoh,  and  ask 
class  to  read  their  names  (see  lesson  yers.  1 — 4). 
Now  note— 

II.— God's  Chosen  People  in  Kgypt. 

Many  years  since  God  promised  that  Abraham*8 
posterity  shoidd  become  a  great  nation ;  here  they 
are,  but  as  yet  only  number  seventy  (see  marg.  aids). 
Pleasant  days  for  them  at  first.  Pharaoh  had,  for 
Joseph's  sake,  given  them  rich  land  to  cultiyate,  good 
pasturage  for  their  flocks,  and  made  some  of  them 
rulers  over  his  own  cattle.  Israelites  not  idle — 
worked  away  —  improved  their  circumstances,  &c. 
Children  multiplied.  Fathers  became  grandfathers, 
and  were  called  away  to  be  with  Gk)d  who  made 
them  without  ever  seeing  Canaan. 

Apply. — God  does  not  always  ful/U  Sis  promise 
%mm$diately.  His  good  time  may  seem  slow,  but  it 
is  sure, 

III.— God's  Chosen  People  Prospering. 

They  increased  in  number — werefruitftd — exceeding 
mighty — land  was  filled  wUh  them.  How  they  would 
talk  ox  the  time  when  they  would  go  into  Canaan ! 
(Gen.  xyii  8). 

Apply. — Do  you  think  and  talk  of  the  home  pro^ 
mised  to  you  f    <  *  In  My  Father's  house, "  &c. 

ly.— Crod's  Chosen  People  Knvied. 

Great  changes  occur  in  the  course  of  years.  Kings 
die  and  are  buried ;  others  take  their  places.  A  new 
king  in  £gypt ;  saw  the  Israelites  prospering  and 
increasing;  fefured  them  (see  yen.  8 — 10).  Might 
have  learned  what  Joseph  did  for  Egypt  years  before. 
But  no,  he  knew  not  Joseph. 

Apply. — JFork  done  for  the  Zing  of  kings  ever 
remembered  by  Eim, 

v.— God's  Chosen  People  Punished. 

King  prejudiced  ihe  Egyptians.  Encouraged  his 
people  to  hate  and  spurn  them.  Made  out  they  were 
formidable  foes,  &c.  (yers.  11-*  14).  Picture  the 
taskmasters  watching  them  at  work,  grumbling, 
finding  fault  with  all  they  did.    (Apply  Golden  Text) 

As  a  closing  application  refer  to  Joseph  being  sold 
by  his  brothers.  Their  sin  ultimately  led  to  their 
removing  to  Egypt.  Their  children's  children  now 
suffer  for  the  sins  of  their  fathers.  In  future  lessons 
we  shall  see  that  God  was  with  His  children  in  all 
their  afflictions. 

J.  L.  N. 
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Tbub  happiness  must 
eontenfc  the  soul,  and  give 
it  stoadj  and  lasting  satis- 
faction. 

"True  wisdom  malces 
.118  truly  blessed  here,  and 
prepares  us  for  ererlasting 
blessedness  hereafter." 

'*  The  value  and  profit  of 
wisdom  above  riches  is  not 
in  mere  words,  but  a  real 
matter  of  fact.  Suppose 
all  the  inhabitants  of  one 
oitj  to  abound  in  wealth, 
but  to  be  altogether  desti. 
tute  of  wisdom;  and  the 
people  of  another  eitj  to 
have  only  just  the  bare 
necessities  of  life,  but 
abounding  in  wisdom.  Who 
can  doubt  but  that  in  a 
short  time  the  former  would 
become  miserable,  and  in  a 
short  time  perish;  while 
the  latter  would  raise  them- 
selves, become  happy,  and 
continue  flourishing  P" 


w 
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in  the  treasure 
n  thy  youth, 
eek  Jesus— 
oing  His  will 
a  earth,  will 
ake  you  happy. 


A  Fbeoiovs  Tbeabubb. 
— A  young  man  who  had 
long  been  confined  with  a 
dis^tfed  limb,  and  was  near 
dissolution,  was  attended 
by  a  friend,  who  requested 
the  wound  might  be  un- 
covered.- This  being  done, 
"There,"  said  the  young 
man,  '*  there  it  is,  and  a 
precious  treasure  it  has 
been  to  me;  it  saved  me 
from  the  folly  and  vanity  of 
youth ;  it  made  me  cleave 
to  Qod  as  my  only  Portion, 
and  to  eternal  glory  as  mj 
only  Hope,  ana  I  think  it 
haa  now.  brought  me  very 
near  my  Father's  house." 


July  10.— Morning. 

The  Best  Treasure. 


Readino,  JProv.  iii.  13—26.     Golden  Text,  ver.  17. 

AH  are  seeking  after  happiness.  The  question  is 
often  asked— Who  will  show  us  any  good?  Lesson 
tells  us  about  the  way  to  be  happy.    It  opens  with, 

I.—The  Great  Treasure. 

The  treasure  is  trtte  msdotn.  Seek  to  be  wise  and  to 
underbtand  the  great  facts  by  which  we  are  surrounded. 
All  God's  works  praise  Him,  and  His  works  should  bo 
searched  out.  GocCs  wisdom  is  seen  in  Ms  works  (see 
ver.  19).  "  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of 
wisdom."  Jesus  is  the  way  to  God.  In  the  cross  of 
Christ  we  see  the  wisdom  of  God  and  the  power  oi 
God.     Is  our  heart  given  to  Jesus  ? 

II.— The  Value  of  the  Treasure. 

Look  through  the  verses  and  mark  how  this  treasure 
is  compared  to  all  that  we  count  of  value— ^oW,  silver, 
gems.     **  'Tis  worth  all  earthly  things. " 

Some  of  these  earthly  things  may  be  beyond  onr 
reach.  This  true  wisdom  is  not.  But  its  value  is  not 
only  comparatively  hat  positively  set  forth. 

Length  of  days  (ver.  16).  Those  who  serve  God  are 
likely  to  live  long.     Sin  often  cuts  short  tJie  days. 

Riches  and  honour  (ver.  16).  These,  if  used,  and 
not  abused,  may  be  blessings. 

Pleasantness  and  peace  (ver.  17).  The  service  of 
God  yields  true  pleasure;  Christ  gives  a  peace  the 
world  knows  nothing  of. 

Ornament  (ver.  22).  True  religion  makes  the  life 
beautifal. 

Safety  and  confidence  (ver.  23—26), 

The  servant  of  God  is  safe  and  may  be  easy. 

Who  would  not  wish  for  blessings  such  as  these  P 

III. — Ho^w  to  obtain  the  Treasure. 

1.  It  must  he  sought  for  (ver.  13,  18).  Jesus  also 
tells  us  that  if  we  "  seek,  we  shall  find.*'  That  if  we 
come  to  Him,  '*  He  will  in  no  wise  cast  out.*' 

We  must  strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate. 

2.  Effort  is  needed  to  retam  it  (ver.  18,  21).  Wis- 
dom soon  departs  if  we  are  not  always  learning.  We 
are  told  to  grow  in  grace ;  yet  in  Uiis,  God*8  grace  is 
sufficient  for  us. 

Zet  us  seek  the  treasure  and  then  rejoice  therein. 

H.  G.  Gilbert. 
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Abx.— A  kind  of  badMk 
made  of  the  nuhei  wbieh 
^w  on  fho  bank!  of  fho 
rirer.  It  wm  oorend  in« 
side  with  pitoh  fo  m  to 
keep  the  water  ont  if  it 
f  honld  float. 

To  ^AMBL^TtohMy 
hathe.  Bgjptian  monu- 
ments prore  that  this  was 
a  religious  rite  among 
Egyptians, 

M08B8. — ^The  name  sig- 
nifies '^dfawn  out,"  and  was 
giren  in  eommemoration  of 
the   way   in   which    the 

f>rinoess  had   fbund   the 
ittleone. 

Hisijur.  —-On  the 
Eastern  or  Elanitic  Gulf 
of  the  Bed  Sea. 


o 

8 
S 
8 


iriam  watched, 
btained  a  nurse, 
aved  her  brother. — 
gypt'sking 
ought  to  slay  him. 


Thi  Child  iv  thb 
Pa  X  1.0  B.— E 11  a  a  b  e  t  h 
Cbristina,Qaeen  of  Pmssia 
was  speaking  one  day  to 
the  little  daughter  of  her 
gardener,  and  was  greatly 
pleased  with  the  wisdom 
and  gentleness  of  the  child. 
Some  time  alter,  as  the 
queen  was  about  to  sit 
down  with  her  ladies  at  the 
table, the  child  was  brought 
in  and  the  queen  ordered 
her  to  sit  beside  her.  The 
queen  was  curious  to 
see  what  impression  the 
gold  and  silrer  and  bright 
ornaments  would  make  on 
the  little  girl.  She  looked 
round  in  silence  and 
astonishment;  at  last  she 
folded  her  tiny  hands,  and 
said  with  a  dear  voice — 
"Jesus,    Thy   blood     and 

righteousness 
My  beauty  are,  and  glorious 

dress; 
'HdUdst  flaming    worids  in 

these  arrayed. 
With  jcj  shall  I  lift  up  my 

The    ladies   were 
mored.    "Oh,  the 
child!"     one    of 
exclaimed  to   the 
'*  how  high  she  is 
usl" 


deeply 
happy 

them 
queen, 

above 


JtHj  10.^Afternoo]i. 

The  Coming  Deliverer.  ^ 

Bbadzko,  Ss,  ii.  I— Iff.    GoLDBN  Text,  Seb.  xi.  24. 

Briefly  speak  of  Moses'  birth— his  danger — his 
reacue.  Kote  God's  wonderful  piovidenoe  in  it  all. 
Seen  (1)  in  his  being  placed  at  the  reity  spot  at  the 
brink  of  the  river  where  the  princess  came  to  bathe, 
and  that  (2)  at  the  very  time  she  was  coming ;  for  he 
would  doubtless  have  been  carried  away  by  the  water 
had  she  been  long  in  coming;  (3)  in  his  fiiUing  into  the 
hands  of  a  daughter  who  would  influence  her  fathe' 
in  his  behalf ;  (4)  in  his  mother  being  called  to  nurse 
him ;  (5)  in  his  having  just  the  education  his  future 
demanded. 

Note  as  bearing  moro  partionlariy  on  the  tide  of  the 
lesson — 

I.— Moses'  Affection  for  his  oiitm  People. 

He  kills  an  oppiessor^inteiposea  to  check  a  quarrel. 
Shows  sympathy  with  the  down-trodden,— does  not 
countenance  wrong,  but  does  his  best  to  prevent  it. 
Although  he  is  well  off  and  they  are  poor,  he  owns 
them  as  brethren. 

II.— Moses'  little  Regard  for  Greatness  in 

Egypt. 

Better  even  to  be  afflicted,  and  with  Ood^s  people^ 
than  partake  in  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  a  ooort 
where  God  is  not  worshipped  nor  feared. 

Voluntary  cusoeiation  mth  the  tmgodly  is  tprong,  nit- 
fill  in  God's  siffht,  and  injurious*  to  ourselves, 

III.— Moses  in  Banger  from  the  Court  of 

Pharaoh. 

By  his  conduct  he  had  made  Pharaoh  his  enemy. 
All  that  will  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesns  must  suffer 
persecution ;  but  "  a  Mend  of  the  world  is  the  enemy 
of  God." 

The  Israelites,  too,  had  rejected  his  help ;  so  the 
only  way  for  Hoses  to  save  his  own  life  w^as  to  leave 
Egypt.  Beminds  us  of  the  Great  Deliverer  (Jolm 
ii.  11). 

Lessons. — Do  not  let  werW/y  good  hinder  yimrpiefff 

whatever  your  jmition,    Readily  aehnowledge  friends 

and  relations  in  poverty  and  affliction,.    Give  up  every » 

thing  rather  than  forsake  God  and  Sis  people, 

H.H. 
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THBword  "Intetrity  " 
signifies  untooohea^  «.«., 
wnole — entire. 

Ulustration,  the  bloom 
upon  the  grapes. 

"If  you  ask  me  why 
you  should  give  your  hearto 
to  God,  I  would  not  answer 
like  the  disciples  who  went 
for  the  ass  and  its  colt. 
*'  The  Lord  hath  need,'  but 
*  You  Mveneed*  **'^HMifr^ 
Smith. 

<(  Teach  me  to  walk  in  Thy 
commands, 
'Tis  a  delightful  road ; 
Nor  let  my  head,  nor  heart, 
nor  hands, 
Offend  against  my  God." 


The  Right  Way. 

The  Eye   "J 

The  Foot    >Eor« 

The  Heart  j 
Eye  looking  to  Him. 
Heart  loving  SOm. 
Feet  walking  in  His  ways. 


SXAltPKB  OVlVTBeXITT. 

— ^A  farmer  called  on  the 
Earl  FitzwilHam  to  inform 
him  that  his  crop  of  wheat 
had  been  destroyed  by  his 
hounds«  The  gentleman 
inquired  what  his  estimated 
loss  was.  He  thought 
fifty  pounds  would  not  more 
than  repay  it*  13ie  Earl 
immediately  gave  him  the 
money.  Aa  the  harvest 
approached,  the  farmer 
found  that  hia  trampled 
wheat  was  the  most  luxuri- 
ant. He  went  aeain  to 
the  Earl  and  wished  to  re- 
turn the  money.  '*Ahr'ex. 
claimed  the  l!arl,  "that  -is 
what  I  like;  this  ii  as  it 
should  be  between  man  and 
man."  Then  writing  a  che- 

2tte  for  one  hundred  pounds, 
e  presented  it  to  the  far- 
mer, sayinff,  "  Take  care  of 
this,  and  when  your  eldest 
son  is  of  SM,  present  it  ib 
him  and  tul  lum  the  occa- 
sion that  prompted  it." 


July  17*— Morning. 

Integrity. 

Beading,  Prov,  iv.  10—27.    Goldbk  Tbxt,  yer,  27. 

Solomon  calls  upon  his  son  to  hearken:  "  Hear,  0 
my  son,*'  I  haye  a  lesson  of  great  importance.  Let  w 
also  hear  the  wise  man  speak,  that  the  years  of  our 
life  may  be  many  (yer.  10).  We  also  have  been  taught 
the  way  of  wisdom  (ver.  11.)  We  need  to  take  fast  hold 
of  inatruetion.  We  are  in  danger.  Zife  is  before  us; 
what  shall  toe  do  with  it  f  By  God*s  help  we  may  liye 
a  noble  life;  liye  to  His  praise ;  we  cannot  too  often 
pray,  **Let  integrity  and  uprightness  preserve  me" 
We  have  now  both  Caution  and  PaBOiapT — both 
what  to  shun  and  what  to  seek, 

I, — Caution. 

If  our  path   is  to  be  that  of  the  just  we  must 
moid  evil  company;  we  are  so  likely  to  become  like 
our  companions.    How  many  have  tamed  aside  from' 
the  way  of  wisdom  through  evil  associates  I 

The  way  to  avoid  is  by  keeping  far  off  (ver.  16).  ^  It 
will  not  do  to  tamper  with  sin ;  when  evU.  associations 
are  formed,  it  is  not  easy  to  break  them  off.  Not  only 
keep  at  a  due  distance,  but  a  great  distance.  We  may 
note  the  character  of  evil  men  cuidevH  deeds. 

Evil  men  love  misehiejfy  and  are  always  thinking 
how  they  shall  l)ring  their  wicked  devices  to  pass 
(ver.  16). 

Evil  deeds  are  done  in  darkness  (ver.  18, 19).  Be^ 
ware  of  actions  that  require  the  darkness  to  cover  them, 

II. — Precept. 

Our  great  safeguard  wiU  be  to  attend  to  the 
words  not  only  of  Solomon,  but  all  the  *'  Word 
of  Ood,"  God's  Word  hid  in  the  heart  is  the  way  not 
to  sin  against  Hinx 

The  heart  needs  keep  ing  (ver.  29). 

Keep  out  evil  thoughts  by  inviting  holy  ones.  We 
know  what  Jesus  said  about  men*s  hearts  (Mat.  zv.  19). 

Here  are  directions  e^i/Qthe  heart,  the  mouthy  the 
eye,  the  foot, 

Ist. — The  heart  must  he  right,  God  can  make  it 
so.    Pray,  **  Create  in  me  a  clean  hearty  0  Ood,** 

2nd. — I7te  mouth  must  be  watched.  How  much 
evil  cometh  out  of  the  mouth  (James  iii.  6 — 10).  Pray, 
**  Keep  Thou  the  door  oj  my  lips," 

3rd. — The  eyes  must  he  directed,  Kot  looking  to 
' '  left-hand '  *  ways.  Set  on  Jesus,  the  Finisher  of  our 
faith.  Pray,  '*  Turn  away  mine  eyes  from  beholding 
vanity," 

4th. — ^The  feet  (the  way)  must  he  pondered^ihxm^i 
about.  It  is  well  to  ask,  Where  will  such  a  course  lead 
me? 

Pray,  **J2bZ4wp  mygpings  ih^Thymths."  Ood. 
mil  help  tis  do  what  Me  commands  usio  perform. 

H.  G.  GiLBE&T. 


Jstkbo^-ICmm*  &thw- 
iii-l*lr  k  Mlbd  Beosl  in 
olupta   iL      It  ii    ««- 


^ 


ipd  to  tiii  priMtl^ 
I,  th«  otbM  to  hu 
iOD  u  ft  piines  U  hii 


FiM.— Uwd  in  ScHp 
tuTfl  M  tn  indioAtuM  of,  or 
in  eoDUMtion  «iti^  Qod'i 
mtteaae  (Exod.  lix.  18; 
£uti.a7).  Anrnbolof 
Ood'l  holinen  (Dagt.  ir, 
£4)1  andofHuprotcotioD 
(Zwth.  a  i).  An  anblem 
of  ■ffliDUm  (Im.  ni*-  IB; 
«lTiii.lOi  lP«t.i.7)- 


1UU41  mark  of  nap 
Tansntign,  It  wb 
quind  of  Moaai  i 
ontwanl     aipreaaioi 


OoiTb    Fsomna    an 

■IwiTa  fomUed.  Qood  old 
Bponloir  imjm  that  aome 
of  the  piomiiea  are  lika 

bloaaom  haatilj  in  the 
TOT  eiriieat  aprinf ;  but, 
niih  he,  there  ara  othen 
whidi  laaombto  tlia  mnl- 
b«rij  tM»— thar  ua  Teir 
alow  In  puttioE  tatOi  then 
Isarea.  nien  mat  ia  ■  man 
to  do  if  he  haa  a  mnlbaiTy 
tr«e  prMniw  which  ii  lata 
in  blofaoming:  t  Wbj,  ha 
ia  to  wait  tOl  it  doei.  If 
the  Tiaion  tany,  wait  tot 
it  till  it  aome,  and  tha 
untad  titna  ahall  aaratj 


gE^t 


OCTUSB  LESSONS. 

July  17.— After  Doon. 

The  Call  of  Moses. 

Beadino,  £x.  lii.  1—14.  Goldbk  Tsxt,  mr.  12, 

Tall  the  wliole  namtiTe,  then  notice — 
I.— Moses'  Calling. 

Elieit  namei  of  God's  other  aemuta  irho  minded 
aheep.  Chriit  it  tht  Good  Shtpherd,  Uobm  led  hia 
flock  to  "The  mountun  of  God."  Chritt  lead*  Hia 
aheep  (a  f  it  ^a<A<r'i  lArone.  "Shepheidaoflaiad" 
(Eiek,  zxziT.)  allowed  theii  flock  to  mnder  awa]' 
from  the  fold.  Juut  eoaw  le  tede  and  tavi  tha  loit. 
Can  joa  uy,  "  The  Lord  ia  mj  ffliepheid  "  t  (Jotm 
1.14) 

II.— Moses  CaUed. 

Eiplaia  flgoratiTe  langnsge.  (See  Ma^inal  Aidi 
and  page  277.)  What  other  tervsnt  g*\e  the  lama 
answer  (tct  i)  to  the  Lord  when  csUedf  (Samml.) 
Bed  uax  all  ;  noiu  ioo  tocko  to  work  for  Him. 

What  preTented  Hoses  from  drawing  near  to  God  P 
Who  "  wrapped  his  face  in  hia  mantle  "  whenbebeaid 
God'a  ToieeP  (I  Kings  xiz.  IS,  13).  Sin  maia  ui 
afraid  (lea.  vi.  S ;  Lubev.  e),keepsuafiomai^Kiadi- 
ing  Ood,  but  Chiiat,  being  our  Mediator,  ire  niaj  "  draw 
near,"  &&  (Heb.  z.  16,  32;  Sab.  ziL  28). 
III. — Moses'  Commission. 

Hoses'  commission  was  three-fold — Ambassador- 
Prophet— Leader. 

Ood utith  Khom  ffe  will,  (Gideon,  fishermen,  &c.) 
God  nmemitrt  Bit  covenant  [Gen.  xr.  It;  xItL  i  ; 
Ei.ii.  21).  Befer  to  Dao.  ix.  4;  Ezek.  ztL  GO; 
Pb.  cv.  8.  ''Affliction  sore  longtime  tiiey bore," yet 
were  tlief  ever onderOod's  notice  (ver.  7).  Ooddoei 
not  dtiau  longer  Hum  it  needful  for  our  dUeipUne. 
■■All  thinn  work,"  &o.  (Rom.  Tiii.  28).  Uu  wny 
honuii  "Uicoughmuchtnbulstjon"  {ActszJT.  22). 
IV.— Moses*  Credentials. 

Hoses  was  teeat,  so  ara  we,  bat  God  {t'ltreng, 
laraelites  wera  unarnud,  but  God  ssjd  (Qoldoa  Text). 
He  if  wM  Hia  people  in  the  wo^  He  ^points  them 
to(Deut.  zx.  4;  Josli.  i.  S  ;  2Chron.  n.  17;  Hag, 
L  13;  Jndges  fi.  16).  FFAy  deuitandfearl  Adc 
Qod  what  yon  shall  say  and  do.  Hoses'  coodition  (Ex. 
ii.  14).     Now  he  asks  for  instruction. 

Apply.— Do  youftarthe  Lordt  (soe  Ps.  xir.  12.) 
Do  i(ou  netd  imlnutian  t  (Bead  Pa.  iziii.  8 ;  la. 
xxviii.  26.)  Hear  what  the  Lord  rays  (John  ziv. 
26].    Do  you  lack  wiadom  F    AtkofGodUaxamL  6). 
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Thb  «  wifdom"  of  tiie 
Jewish  Scriptuies  ia  cer- 
tainly more  than  a  human 
•endowment,  and  eren  as  it 
would  seem  more  than  an 
attribute  of  God.  In  the 
Book  of  Proverbs  the 
■tx  ^i3c[om "  is  oo-etemal 
with  JehoTahl  Wisdom 
assists  Him  in  the  work  of 
creation;  wisdom  rei^s 
■as  one  specially  honoured, 
in  the  palace  of  the  King 
•of  Heaven.  God  possesses 
wisdom,  wisdom  delights 
ia  God.  Are  we  listening 
to  the  language  of  a  real 
Person,  or  on^  of  a  poetic 
|>ersonification  P — laddon. 

Sometimes  under  the 
term  wisdom  we  are  to 
understand  the  Scriptures, 
and  sometimes  a  prevail- 
ing and  reverential  fear  of 
Ood  in  the  heart.  But 
the  wisdom  that  speaks 
here  is  the  Word,  that 
Eternal  wisdom  that  made 
the  heavens  and  the 
earth . — NoteuU, 

Wisdom. — Wisdom  oon« 
sists  in  three  thinn.  (1) 
Xnowledge  to  coscern ; 
<2)  Skill  to  judge ;  (8) 
Activity  to  prosecute.  — 
2.  Watson. 


THE  CALL 


Chil 
Toe 


W 
I 
S 
D 
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M 


OF      ~ 

ho  is  it  calls 

n  the  Bible, 

aying, 

uffer  the  Little 

ren 

me  unto 

eP        •   ^ 


Eably  PiBxr,—**  Early 
piety  would  0]>en  to  you 
anouier  fountain  of  real 
pleasure  by  forming  your 
heart  for  the  enjoyment  of 
delights  far  superior  to 
those  of  sense." 

Whbv  the  snowdropa 
of  youth  appear  in  the 
church,  it  evinces  that  a 
glorious  summer  is  ap- 
proaching.— Becker, 


July  24.— Morning. 

The  Call  of  Wisdom. 

Beading,  Prw.  viii.  1 — 21.    Golden  Text,  ver.  17. 

I.— The  Call. 

m 

We  surely  may  take  this  as  the  call  of  Christ  by 
His  servants  (ver.  1). 

(1)  It  U  publicly  given,    Ver.  2,  3. 

G^*s  ministers  speak  in  His  name.  How  many  are 
the  places  where  Gkd's  voice  is  thus  heard ! 

(2)  It  %8  directly  addressed,  Ver.  4. 

The  call  is  to  men — mankind  at  large  ;  also  to  the 
sons  of  men.  To  tiiose  who  are  in  youth  the  voice 
speaks. 

II. — ^The  Invitation. 

It  is  to  find  the  true  wisdom. 

(1)  It  is  addressed  to  the  simple,  Ver.  5. 

Those  who  need  instruction.  Do  we  not  all  feel 
our  need  of  more  wisdom  ? 

(2)  It  is  easy  to  be  understood,    Yer.  9. 

God's  word  is  plain.  He  that  runs  may  read: 
Christ's  call  is — **  Come  unto  Me." 

The  Gospel  when  clearly  etated  may  be  comprc- 
heoded  by  children. 

(3)  It  is  of  great  value,  xVer.  10, 11. 

We  are  invited  to  accepc  a  great  gcod,  what  is  for 
onr  good. 

It  relates  to  an  Eternal  God,  an  immortal  soul, 
an  everlasting  state. 

(4)  It  is  very  agreeable,    Ver.  12 — 16. 

If  we  hear  the  call  of  Christ  we  find  true  pleasure — 
new  life.  To  fear  the  Lord  will  give  us  strength  and 
true  nobility  of  spirit. 

IIL — The  Promise. 

Ver.  17.    Golden  text. 

(1)  It  is  conditional.    To  those  who  seek. 

Seek  Christ  earnestly  ;  seek  Him  early  ;  let  our 
prayer  be,  "  Ohy' satisfy  tis  early  toith  Thy  mercy," 

(2)  It  is  positive.  Those  who  seek  shall  find.  To 
those  who  knock  it  shall  be  opened.  Christ  loves  us 
first;  if  we* love  Him,  He  will  manifest  His  love 
towards  us.     Do  we  love  Him  who  died  for  us  F 

rv. — ^The  Remrard. 

(1)  It  is  present.  Godliness  hath  the  promise  of  this 
life.  As  much  here  as  shall  best  prepare  for  hereafter. 
Contentment  is  true  riches;  wisdom's  ways  are 
paths  of  peace. 

(2)  It  is  perma/nenU  The  riches  are  durable — they 
do  not  perish  with  the  using.  Death  cannot  rob  us  of 
the  reward. 

The  love  of  God  in  Christ  is  true  substance. 

Hearhen  to  the  call  of  Jesus, 

Accept  His  invitation. 

Believe  His  promise. 

Look  forward  to  the  reward, 

H,  G.  Gilbert. 
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Phaxaok.— Ih0  }dng 
here  intiodaoed  wu  prob- 
ably Thotm^i  U,,  gtnU 
grmmok  of  JmhmeM,  tba 
originftl  peneeutor  of  the 


THI       OiTT        VHIXB 

Phjlbaok  litbd  wm  in 
lower  Egypt,  and  dow  by 
the  Nile.  Tlrobebly  it  wm 
Tans$,  the  Zoan  of  Serip- 
tnre,  a  large  eity,  and 
stroBgiT  fortified.  The 
place  of  rendesTona  for  the 
armiee  of  the  Delta,  and 
an  imperial  dty  in  the  12th 
dynaiiy. 


Ths  wobd  XsTd— The 
meaning  of  thie  word,  to 
hinder,  or  oMm^  ii  rare. 
Chaucer  has,  "That  yon 
shall  lei  ot  your  salyation." 
And  Dryden  has,  *<And 
now  no  ionger  letted  of  his 
prey,  he  leaps  up  at  it." 


and 


Take  the  word 

Signs, 

and  show  in  the  lesson. 

igns  of  tympaiAy 

(between  ICoses 

iLaron). 
gns  of  intere^ 

(on  the  part  of  the 

people). 
naotaoodneu 

(holding  ■aorifleeV 
9  off  ear, 

(Eharaoh  Buspectln^O* 
otn^erinff. 
(In  work  made  harder) . 


I 

G 
N 

IS 


BBICKS       with       IBD 

WITHOUT  Stbaw. — Some- 
times the  bricks  were  not 
burned,  but  dried  in  the 
sun.  They  were  made  of 
day,  or  more  eomoMnly  of 
mud,  mixed  with  straw 
diopped  into  small  pieces. 
Baked  brides  are  seldom 
found  in  ruins  more  ancient 
than  the  Exodus, 

The  Israelites  had  to  go 
into  the  fields  after  reap- 
ing and  collect  the  stubble 
for  their  briekmaJdog. 


Moses  and  Aaron. 

Ebadimo,  Exod.  iy.  27—31 ;  y.  1—9.  Ciuldbn  Text, 

Aa.  CT.  26. 

Introduoto&t. — Dwell  on  the  timid  hesitation  of 
Hoses.  Find  its  reasons,  pertly  in  his  physical  in- 
flimity  of  speeoh,  and  partly  in  the  serious  character 
of  the  oommisirian  that  Qod  entrusted  to  him. 

But  deady  and  fuU]r  point  out  how  torongf  Moses 
was,  because  his  hentatum  was  really  mistrustlnff  God, 
not  himsdf .  Wheneyer  God  calls  to  a  duty,  we  may 
be  quite  sure  that  He  is  prepared  to  giye  the  needed 
struigUi  lor  doing  it. 

The  Jews  haye  a  curious  and  ingenious  wvv  of  ac- 
counting for  Moses'  downees  of  speech.  They  say 
that  when  Hoses  was  an  infiint  in  the  court  of  Egypt, 
tbe  king  was  one  day  carrying  him,  when  the  child 
sttddeoily  laid  bold  of  his  beard,  and  plucked  it  yery 
roughly.  At  this  Pharaoh  was  yery  angry,  and  or- 
dered the  child  to  be  kiUed.  The  queen,  howeyer, 
interfered,  representiDg  that  the  ohila  was  so  young, 
he  could  not  distinguish  a  burning  coal  from  a  ruby. 
Pharaoh  ordered  the  experiment  to  be  tried,  and  when 
they  were  placed  before  the  child,  Moses  t»ok  up  the 
coal,  and,  cnildlike,  placed  it  in  Ms  mouth,  and  burnt 
his  tongue.  This  procured  his  pardon,  but  it  caused 
the  impediment  in  his  speech  in  after  years. 

I.— The  Brothers  Together. 

Yer.  27— 28.  Kote  thei)2a«0  of  meeting.  The  affec- 
tionate salutation.  The  full  and  intmstiDg  talk. 
The  assurance  of  the  aiffns, 

H  two  are  to  join  in  any  good  woxk,  there  must  be 
mutual  understanding  and  confidenoe  between  them. 

II.— The   Brothers   before   the   £lders   of 

&rael. 

Yer.  29—31,  Note  that  the  people  of  Israel  were 
then  imdersome  sort  of  orderly  local  goyemment^  end 
no  doubt  preserred  the  rites  of  the  simple  patriarchal 
worship.  MoiB,  the  message  w^ileh  Moses  brought  from 
God  to  them ;  and  the  signs  of  the  rod,  and  the  leprous 
hand  (ch.  iy.  2^—7],  by  which  he  confirmed  his  truth. 
The  people  thankfully  welcomed  the  message. 

Lead  on  to  show  how  much  greater  is  our  responsi- 
bility since  God's  own  Son  has  come  to  jj^  witii  the 
message  of  salyation  (Heb,  ii.  3)» 

III.— ^The     Brothers     before     Pharaoh. 

Chap.  y.  1 — 9.  Their  demand.  The  new  name  of 
God — Jehoyah — in  which  they  made  their  domand. 
Pharaoh's  anger  and  fear.  The  orders  he  gave  in  pider 
to  crush  the  spirit  of  the  Israeliteiii. 

The  first  result  of  the  brothers'  labonn  waa  most 
discouraging.  They  only  seemed  to  ^^makts  matters 
worse.    So  their  ohedientfakh  was  tried. 

'     EOBXBT  T0OK,  B.A. 
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'•  Tbfth  ifl  always  holy, 
holiness  always  wise.  .  . 
Howamaa's  tnith  comes 
to  mind,  long  after  we  have 
forgotten  all  his  words! 
How  it  comes  to  us  in 
silent  hours,  that  truth  is 
our  only  armour  in  life  and 
death  I  The  hifhest  com- 
pact we  can  make  with  our 
fellow  is,  <Let  there  be 
truth  between  us  for  ever- 
more.'  "^Smenon, 

TXUTH    DBPIVSD.— 

What  is  truth  P  was  once 
asked  of  a  deaf  and  dumb 
boy.  He  moved  his  finger 
in  a  straight  line.  What 
is  fa]seh0<]3?  He  made  a 
sigaag  motion  with  his 
finger.  Truth  is  the 
straight  line^  falsehood  is 
the  crooked  way. 


A  LESSON  ON~ 

TjeU    the   truth   at   all 
times  (ver.  17), 
Remember    €K)d    hears 
(ver.  22). 
Unhappinessiollows  de- 
ceit (ver.  1^. 
Try     to     talk    wisely 
^    |.      (ver  18). 
TJearken  to  wise  counsel 
n\       (ver.  15). 


ACTiKCh  Falsehood. — 
''A  woman  and  a  girl 
were  ridimg  in  .  the  saxne 
oar  with  me.  As  Ihe  con- 
ductor eome  arouud  for 
the  first  time  I  noticed 
that  the  woaum  hid  t&e 
girl  lie  dpwn,  so  that  as 
her  great  shawl  was 
thrown  over  her  the  girl 
would  look  like  a  bundle 
by  the  woman's  side.  The 
eirl  was  old  enough  to  pay 
half  fare.  The  woman 
intended  to  save  the  money 
by  decMving  the  conduc- 
tor. She  succeeded.  The 
firl  soon  came  out  of  the 
undle,  looking  like  a 
thief,  and,  I  am  gliMi  to 
sav,  blushing  as  though 
aU  sense  of  honesty  had 
not  left  her.  I  db  not. 
know  how  much  she  savei}, . 
but  I  do  know  that  the 
dear  child  lost  immeasshr 
by  it."^Note  Booh,  ii. 


July  81.— Morning. 

Truthfulness. 


Reading,  Prov.  xii.  13—28.     Gulden  Text,  yer*  19. 
The  wise  man  in  this  lesson  sets  before  us  the 

OJ^BUtt   OP   TKUTH,    AND   THE    POLLY    OP   DECEIT. 

Ihere  must  be  truth  in  aeliom  as  well  as  words. 
I.  Truthfulness  of  the  Lips.    Ver.  13—22. 

Li  these  Terses  we  see  both  the  virtue  and  the  value 
of  outspoken  truth. 

Falsehood  is  a  snare.  One  lie  begets  another : 
good  men  oome  into,  but  are  brought  out  of,  trouble. 

we  are  often  our  own  judges.  It  is  possible  for  a 
man  s  own  words  to  condemn  him. 

We  have  two  ears,  but  one  mouth.  "We  should 
hear  more  than  we  speak, 

.It  is  foolish  to  be  soon  angry.     It  is  wise  to  coror 
sin,  and  hide  folly. 

TelliM  the  truth  shames  wickedness,  and  will 
bnng  righteousness  to  light. 

How  often  sharp  words  may  wound  the  he^rt. 
We  need  to  be  careful  how  we  use  so  sharp  a  iword 

Golden  Text.— **  Those  who  make  a  lie  their 
refuge,  will  find  it  a  refuge  of  lies.'* 

Deceit  is  sure  to  bring  disgrace,  for  "the  truth 
will  out" 

Mischief;  like  fahsehood,  acts  ba^k  upon  those  who 
perpetrate  it. 

We  must  hate  lying,  because  the  Lord- hate*  it: 
and  love  the  truth  because  He  is  the  truth. 

Learn  —lb  bridle  the  tongue.  To  this  end  aeekpuriiy 
of  heart,  for  '*  out  of  the  abundance  of  thb  heart  the 
mouth  speaketh.*' 

n.  TruthfiMMess  of  the  Life.    Ver.  23-:28.  ' 

By  mudi  talking,  oftentimes'' the'  enw)tiuess  of 
the  head  is  seen. 

Industry  will  make  a  man  of  little  .  ability 
respected.  Sloth  will  spoU  the  brightest  iatelieot. 
Idleneee  U  of  ten  an  neted  lie. 

A  good  word  costs  nothing,  but  wiU  often  nroduo^ 
good  results. 

We  may  be  leA  aride  by  the  sedaotionsof  otbets.' 
"We  needto  maintain  our  righteousneee,  .  m    .. 

He  that  will  not  work  must  not  expect  to  eat. 
Too  many  want  to  live  upon  the  exertion  of  otiiers.'    " 

The  end  of  folly  is  death.  The  gift  of '  God  is 
Eternal  lafe.  . 

Leam— 7o  aet  honesttyf  as  mU  ae  epeak  tnOyi 

To  bediUgmt  and  uprigU  ihaU^rtireoneeriU.^'  G^d 
hearjS  our  words  find  noUe  omr  actions.        w   ^ 

H.  6.  GlLBSKT. 
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A  God— ftppoiniad  tliee  | 
to  make  known  the  will  of 
Ood  and  work  mirariw  in 


Hla  namo.  Tkg  FrovM 
--to  apeak  wiiat  Moeea 
diieeteo  hifliL 

Sosonim^  Mi.eici- 
Ava. — ^ICen  woo  pretended 
to  rapemataral  power,  and 
were  aoenatomcd  to  prae- 
tiie  deceiti  upon  their  fel- 
low-men (2  Tim.  ill.  8). 

SxsPBn.— The  term  ia 
not  the  same  aa  that  used 
in  chapter  ir.  8,  but  indi- 
cates the  kind  specially 
used  by  Egyptian  eonju- 
rori,ana  bore  pointed  re- 
finenee  to  the  serpent  ai 
the  great  symbol  of  JBgypt ; 
hence,  Aaron's  rod  swal- 
lowing np  the  others 
pointed  to  the  Tanqnish- 
ment  of  Esypt  and  the  exe- 
euting  of  jui^pnent  against 
all  the  ffods  of  Egypt.— 

Haxsvbi).  Ao.— This, 
in  the  original,  is  the  same 
as  in  Yerses  14  and  22, 
where  it  is  rendered  "  Pha- 
raoh's heart  was  hardened," 


M 
O 


8 


oses  and  Aaron 
beyed  promptly.  This 

made  than 
trongandbold  against 
vil, 
elf-will,  and  pride. 


HABSnSB        OV        THB 

Hbaxt.  —  stones  are 
charged  with  the  w<nvt 
species  of  hardness — "as 
atnbbom  as  a  stone ; "  and 
yet  the  hardest  stones  sub. 
mit  to  be  smoothed  and 
roonded  under  the  soft  fine- 
tion  of  water.  Ask  the 
myriads  of  stones  on  the 
Marehore  what  has  become 
of  all  their  angles,  once  so 
aharp,  and  of  the  roughness 
and  nncouthness  of  their 
whole  appearance.  Their 
aimple  reply  is,  "Water 
wrought  witii  us ;  nothing 
but  water,  and  none  of  us 
reosted."  If  ther  yield  to 
be  fashioned  by  the  water, 
and  you  do  not  yield  to  be 
fashioned  by  God,  what 
wonder  if  the  very  stones 
cry  out  against  youP-— 
P«2«/br<re<^Q«<««J2(mrs." 


July  31.~Aft6moon. 

Moses  and  the  Magicians. 

Ebadin o,  Exod.  yii.  1—17.  Goldbm  Tbxt,  Acts  yii.  22^ 
The  Mission  of  the  Two  Brothers. 

This  was  both  dificuU  and  dangerous.  They  had  to 
meet  a  powerful  and  despotic  monarch,  sndto  demand, 
in  Jehoyali's  same,  **  Let  My  people  go,  that  they  may 
serve  Me  in  the  wilderness.''  Point  out  that  eyery 
scholar  has  his  or  her  << mission"  in  life,  yiz'.,  to 
speak,  but  specially  to  live,  for  God ;  and,  wbatever 
the  difficulties  or  dangers,  we  must  he  faithful  in  order 
to  receiye  the  Diyine  approval. 

The  Mission  fully  Discharged. 

In  our  lesson  it  is  twice  stated  '*  they  did  as  the 
Lord  commanded  them."  Do  we  imitate  them  in 
this  particular  ?  God  does  not  speak  to  us  as  to  these 
brothers,  but  our  responsibility  is  greater  than  theirs, 
f  wr  we  have  His  revealed  will  in  the  Bible,  and  espe- 
cially has  He  spoken  to  us  "  through  His  Son." 
Moses  and  Aaron  were  strong  and  bold  because  of 
prompt  obedience.  So  with  Abraham,  and  all  the  truly 
good  and  great  of  the  past.  Are  we  thus  obedient  ? 
Bemember  the  Master's  words,  ''Ye  are  My  friends 
Hyedo  whatsoever  I  command  you." 

The  Mission  Opposed. 

(1)  By  Pharaoh.  Self-will  and  pride  had  long  ago 
"  lardened  his  heart,"  and  to  the  Divine  message  he 
gives  a  direct  refusal.  Many  are  doing  the  same  thing 
stilL  Speak  of  the  hardening  nature  of  sin  and  warn 
against  it.  How  many  has  it  ruined!  (2)  By  the 
Magidatu.  These  men,  by  their  imitations  of  the 
miracles  wrought  by  Moses  and  Aaron,  kept  the  king 
in  countenance  and  encouraged  him  in  his  high-handed 
opposition.  (That  the  performances  of  these  men 
were  "  imitations  "  is  dear  from  verse  12.)  See  also. 
Dr.  Smith's  "Student's  Old  Testament  History," 
*  pp.  Ill — 116.  Impress  that  young  people  and  others 
are  much  encouraged  in  opposition  to  God  by  ungodly 
companions  or  surroundings  (Psalm  i.  1). 

Apply. — Pharaoh  was  asked  to  give  up  somethuig 
to  God^his  Hebrew  subjects.  He  refused,  and  was 
lost.  God  says  to  you,  "My  son,  give  Me  thine 
heart."    "What  answer  have  you  returned  ? 

H.  FZ.VICB. 
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©ur  ^eU)  ©rffam 

By  Ebv.  ALFEBD  EOWLAND,  LL.B. 

I. 

HEBE  is  hardly  a  Nonoonformisfc  congregation  in  the 
coantry  in  which  yon  coald  not  find  some  good  people 
who  strongly  object  to  the  use  of  instramental  music 
in  worship.  They  believe  that  they  are  keeping  up 
the  protest  of  their  fathers  against  every  departure 
from  simplicity  in  services,  and  as  their  motive  is 
good  their. scruple  should  be  dealt  with  tenderly*  Bat  they  shut  their 
«yes  to  the  fact  that  many  choirs  in  the  olden  days,  and  a  few  still  left 
in  rural  villages,  were  sustained  in  their  rendering  of  fugues  and 
anthems,  like  '^  Denmark ''  and  "  Pope's  Ode/'  by  many  instruments,  the 
front  pew  in  the  gallery  being  frequently  filled  with  performers^  and 
the  modern  representatives  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  band,  which  consisted 
of  "  cornet,  flute,  harp,  sackbut,  psaltery,  and  dulcimer,  and  all  kinda 
of  music." 

Both  in  solemnity  and  in  simplicity  we  think  an  organ  a  great  imr 
provement  on  these,  and  we  welcome  it  as  a  legitimate  and  desirable 
means  of  assistance  in  the  utterance  of  praise,  so  long  as  it  is  kept  in 
its  proper  place,  and  regarded  as  a  support  of  the  singing,  and  not  as  a 
substitute  for  it.  We  hope  the  day  will  never  come  when  the  practice 
of  substituting  a  choral  performance  for  congregational  praise  will  be 
transplanted  into  our  churches. 

The  prejudice  against  instrumental  music  in  public  worship  scarcely 
exists  amongst  those  who  fill  our  senior  classes  or  teach  in  our  Sunday 
schools,  and  a  great  power  for  good  lies  ready  to  hand  in  their  musical 
tastes  and  talents,  provided  only  that  they  are  wise  enough  and  devout 
enough  to  consecrate  these  to  God.  Let  us  remember  that  praise  is  not 
only  *'  pleasant,"  but  that  it  is  ''  comely,"  becoming  all  those  who  have 
been  the  recipients  of  Gk)d's  goodness,  and  especially  those  who  are 
undeserving  of  His  loVe.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  the  song  which 
redounds  to  God's  glory  also  ministers  to  man's  welfare,  proving  to 
many  who  are  weary-hearted  an  inspiration  and  stimulus.  As  Judah, 
whose  name  means  'Upraise/'  was  the  tribe  which  marched  in  the 
August,  1881.  i 
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front  of  Israers  hoBis^  bo  song  aboiild  go  before  us  as  we  advance  in 
God's  name  against  our  foes,  or  onward  to  the  land  of  promise.  Even 
our  Lord,  when  He  was  oonscionsly  going  down  into  His  direst  agony, 
refreshed  Himself  and  His  disciples  with  a  song  of  praise.  It  was 
^when  they  had  snng  a  hymn,  they  went  ont  inta  the  Mount  of 
Olives."  And  if  yon  would  see  still  more  dearly  the  e£Eects  of  adoring 
song,  read  carefully  some  of  the  Psalms.  You  will  find  that '  very 
bften  th6  sacred  songsters  sang  themselves  out  of  their  sorrows,  and 
that  the  progress  of  the  psalm  is  like  that  of  a  mountain  stream,  which 
is  dull  and  turgid  at  firsty  but  at  last  runs  itself  clear,  and  with  rippling 
melody  makes  its. way  towards  the  sea. 

iSon  some  of  us  who  believed  in  the  importance  of  praise,  and  in 
the  use  of  histrumeikti^  mnsie  whioh  qriguuiUy  Aooompanied  it,  were 
Tery  anxious  to  oblain^a  new  orgaa,  whioh«,sbould  neither  overppwer 
the  singing  by  its  harsh  tones,  nor  mar  it  by  fitful  cgri^Qrjiog-T^^te^  its 
predecessor  unfortunately  had  done.  We.  imgbt  ,not,  tQ  yili^  an 
old  acqii&inta.6'oe,  elip^ially  behind  hH  ha<^  wfaeajbe.is  ^ti^ble  to 
defend  himself;  but  if  you  had  seen  our  old  oi^ian,  or  rather  .if  you 
bad  heard  it»  you  would  have  underistood  the  feeling  of  relief  that 
came  over  us  when  it  was-  relegated  tOtthe  rural  seclusion  of  a  village, 
which  shall  be  nameless,  where  its  cheapness  and  gorgeousness 
attracted  the  admiration  of  a  rustic  population.     Peace  be  to  its  pipes  ! 

Of  course  our  new  organ  was  introduced  to  the  public  in  the  U9ual 
way,  and  as  the  strains  of  Handel,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven  rang  through 
the  building,  it  made  a  most  favourable  impression  on  the  audience^ 
with  the  exception  of  those  who  had  the  prejudice,  we.  have  alluded. to, 
or  of  a  few  who  were  gifted  with  a  musical  ear  similar  to  that  of  a 
friend  of  mine,  who,  on  hearing  my  malicious  remark,  *'  I  don't  believe 
you  know  the  difference  between  the  *  Old  Hundredth '  and  *  Gk>d  nave 
the  Queen,'"  indignantly  replied,  "Yes,  I  do;  one  goes  a  great  deal 
quicker  than  the  other  ! " 

j  Now  this  new  organ  gave  a  few  lessons  to  us  all,  whether  we  were 
musical  or  unmusical,  and  we  will  seek  to  show  that  its  excellence 
may  appear,  and  ought  to  appear,  mutatis  mutandts^  in  the  higher 
organization  with  which  we  are  connected. 

I.  There  is  not  a  pipe  in  the  organ  that  does  not  speak  — 
Once  I  went  to  preach  in  a  large  building^  and  wsisi  pleased  tp  see  a 
inagnificent<>looking  organ,  which  filled  the  spacious  iq;»ae  behind  the  pul- 
pit,-but  to  my  amtoement  the  niusic  mi$  of  tl^e  feeblest  oheraote^^i^d 
\  '■  ■         4 
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would  have  brought  no  great  credit  to  a  respectable  barrel  organ.  The 
canse  was  not  &r  to  seek.  The  inatrament  had  a  damray  front.  All 
the  glittering  gorgeous  pipes,  which  had  attracted  my  attention,  were 
false  and  damb^  and  yet  m  their  gilded  pretentiousness  they  were 
allowed  to  shonlder  oat  of  sight  the  few  which  were  really  yocal. 
Probably  we  have  all  known  some  organizations  (Sunday  BGhool3 
amongst  them)  of  which '  that,  pretentious  organ  is  a  fair  symbol. 
There  are  somo' officials  connected /with  such  schools,  who  are  well  to 
the  firont  on  a  gbla  day,  when  their  fctsdiness  and  irrepressible  rself- 
assertion  delude  tfce  onlookersy  and  sometimea .  deceive  the  very  elect. 
But  for  spiritual  wotk  they  are  useless.  Wheore  the  defiial.of,se|f,is 
called  for,  though  loud  4n  protestations,  of  interest  tihey  are  inexhai^G^ble 
in  their  eicuses  againBt  actually  showing  it ;  and  when  they  do  under- 
take any  kind  of  Work;  itls'eyidentirtfaat'  they  have  po  spiritual  power, 
•but  are  as  destitute  of  a  voice  to  .reach .  the  conseience  and .  heart  of  a 
'child  as  the  dummy  pipe  is  destitute  of  soitnd^  *   ..  ..  ^ 

Fortunately  these  useless  officiala..are  .but  feifir,  .and.  be|iiQd  them 
the:^e  are' oilhera' who' are^eeoiiBtly /doing  ^eir'  sh^re  of  ^i^oblje  ^ryice, 
like  the  hidden  pipes  which  fill  tdie  air  with  melody* .  Bat  however 
great  the  earnestness  of  the  obscurer  workers,  no  school  will  profiper 
in  the  highest  and  fullest  degree  ui^til  every  officer  an4  every  teacher 
worthily  fiHs  his  o?m  place,  doing  his  work  humbly  and  faithfully,  and 
80  taking  his  proper  part  in  the  chorus  of  praiseful  service. 

II.  Every  pipe  in  the  .0irga,n  hae  its  own  voice.— Ran  your 
fingers  down. the  keyboard.  Fi*om  ,the  highest  note  to  the  lowest  no 
twx>  sounds  evoked  by  your  touch  are  alike.  Indeed,  as  every  one 
knows,  melody  would  be  impossible  but  for  that  variety  of  sound.  The 
greatest  musical  genius  in  the  world  could  not  play  a  recognisable 
tune  upon  a  drtim*.  And  liarmony  would  be  as  much  out  of  the 
question  a|3  melody,  for  its  very  .essence  is  the  combination  of  sounds, 
which  vary,  yet  harmonise  in  tone.  The  greater  the  variety  the  more 
marvellous  are  the  possibilities  of  the  instrument,  and  numerous  as 
its  notes  may  be,  even  the  feeblest  is  necessary.  If  one  refuses  to 
speak,  being  irresponsive  to  the  player's  touch,  or  if  one  continues  to 
speak  when  it  ought  not  (cyphering,  as  we  call  it),  or  if  one  is  but  a 
Mttle  ont  of  toAc,  harmony  is ;  marred,  and  pain  is  given  to  the 
audience  in  the  stead  of  pleasure*   . 

lam  inclined  to. think  ihat  we-jdo.  not  sufficiently  allow  for  the 
TBi^ety  ^i'fptBB  GodluiJi  |l)eatojred.xipQn  as«    We  a^e  too  apt  to  do 
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work  M  others  do  it,  thongh  it  is  verj  possible  that  their  method 
may  not  suit  ns ;  and  then  when  we  fail  wiiere  others  saooeeded,  we 
are  inolined  to  baj,  ^  We  were  not  meant  to  be  workers***  The  fact  is 
that  we  have  not  been  tme  to  ourselves,  or  to  God;  we  have  not  put 
onrselves  absolutely  at  His  disposalt  to  be  used  as  He  thinks  best 
though  it  may  be  differently  firom  others. 

If  an  artist  tried  to  do  a  day*s  work  on  the  railway  embankment,  or 
a  nawy  sat  himself  down  to  paint  a  pioturot  wo  should  nob  wonder  at 
their  being  out  of  hoart  and  hope  about  themselves,  until  each  saw 
what  the  brawny  arm  or  the  delicate  touch  pointed  to  in  the  varied 
work  of  the  world.  So  in  the  higher  sphere.  The  Lord  has  given 
**  to  every  man  his  work,**  and  had  endowed  him  with  suitable  gifts  for 
doing  it  Hence  every  one  of  us  must  earnestly  pray  for  an  answer  to 
this  question,  "What  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  doP"  and  when  the 
response  comes  we  must  neither  fbar  to  attempt  a  work  that  is  unusual, 
nor  refuse  a  duty  because  it  makes  little  show,  or  gives  much  trouble. 
Happily  there  is  room  for  the  exercise  of  a  great  vkriety  of  gifts,  not 
only  in  the  Church  at  large,  but  even  in  that  one  department  of  it 
with  which  we  are  specially  concerned. 

One  teacher  possesses  a  clear  sweet  voice,  which  in  the  service  of 
praise  rises  high  above  the  rest,  and  so  lifts  up  other  voices  and 
hearts,  that  when  he  or  she  is  away  there  is  a  conscious  sense  of  loss 
to  the  sohooL 

Another  has  prospered  in  the  world,  and  gives  to  the  schoors 
necessities  generously  and  unostentatiously ;  not  measuring  his  gifts  by 
the  average  of  others,  but  giving  as  the  Lord  has  prospered  him,  so 
that  again  and  again  the  school  has  been  lifted  over  a  serious  difBcnlty 
by  his  noble  effort. 

Some  teachers  can  speak  well  from  the  desk,  being  gifted  with 
ready  utterance  and  clear  speech;  while  others  can  plead  most 
effeoti^y  in  the  class,  or  in  the  quiet  talk  with  a  scholar  alone  after 
the  more  public  work  is  over. 

Some  devote  time  which  others  never  get,  for  the  week  evening 
engagements  of  the  school,  while  others  dedicate  their  gifts  of  organi- 
zation to  its  business  arrangements. 

l^he  kind  of  work  undertaken  is  of  comparatively  small  importanoe, 
if  only  it  is  given  of  God,  as  the  highest  of  which  the  teacher  is 
capable.  In  God's  judgment  all  positions  are  equal  in  honour  and 
in  usefulness,  if  there  is  shown  in  them  equal  desire  to  please  Him. 

(To  be  continued,) 
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BY    CHAELOTTE    SKINNER. 


Chapteb  VIL — LiNNY  Beceiyes  Instruction. 

OW,  linnv,  ifs  time  to  get  ready.     Mr?.  Dakyn  said 
yon  were  to  start  by  half -past  three." 
"  Have  I  got  to  wash  myself  P  " 
*'  Oh  yes ;  then  yon  xnvsr  let  see  nie  if  you  are  clean, 
and  then  l*ye  got  something  for  yon." 

She  was  soon  washed,  and  after  receiving  Koger'a  ap- 
proTal,  stood  before  him  with  her  little  bare  shoulders, 
waiting  for  the  "something."  Presently  her  eyes  shone 
with  delight.  From  underneath  his  "seat"  he  drew  a  brown 
paper  parcel  In  five  minutes  tie  brown  paper  lay  discarded  on 
the  floor,  and  what  it  once  enveloped  Linny  was  arrayed  in. 

*'  There  now,"  said  Bogers,  "  let  s  get  the  glass  down  so  that 
you  may  see  yourself." 

How  proud  she  looked  in  her  little  black  dress  and  jacket !' 
And  Bogers  was  as  proud  as  she.    ''How  good  of  you  1"  she 
whispered  as  he  stooped  to  draw  down  the  folds  of  the  dressy 
**  When  did  you  buy  them  ? »' 

**  Ah  !  that*B  telling.     But  you've  got  to  pay  me  for  them,  you 
know.** 

"I've  only  got  a  ponny." — "I    don't  mean  in  money." — 
•'  Kisses  ?  !* — '*  Yes,  and  something  else,      I  want  you  always  to- 
be  hai'py,  and  that  will  pay  me.'* 
**  I  am  happy,  and  wouldn't  mr»ther  be  happy  if  she  lived  here  !    Oh,  she^ 
\fonld.     But  I  suppose  she  is  happier  in  heaven.     Do  you  think  so  ?  " 
"Yes,"  he  answered,  and  voted  himself  a  liar. 

"I  do  love  you  so,"  she  exclaimed,  putting  her  arms  round  his  neck,  "and  so 
will  mother.     1*11  tell  Jesus  to-night,  when  I  pray,  to  tell  her  to." 

At  last  Linny  was  ready,  and  Bogers  carried  her  downstairs  on  his  back. 
**  Well,  I  do  declare,"  said  Mrs.  Daksn,  "how  you  do  play  with  that  child! 
Just  as  if  you  wor  a  boy.     I  couldn't  have  beleved  you  could  do  it.     I  always 
thought  you  such  a  lifeless  fellow.     Are  you  tired  waiting,  Linny  P    I've  only  got 
my  shawl  to  pin  now." 

** Pe  sure  anl  get  your  tea  ready  nicely,"  Linny  whispered  to  Bogers. 
**  Yes,  and  you  enjoy  yours." 

He  stood  and  watched  her  walk  down  the  yard,  and  was  still  standing  there  when 
Charley's  teacher  appeared.  She  h  d  br^en  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  make 
good  her  resolution  to  be  more  courageous,  and  seein;;  him  standing  thee,  walked 
straight  up  to  him  with  the  awkwardness  of  an  untrained  worker.      She  began  at 
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onoe  by  saying — '*  Bogen,  would  you  kt  Liony  come  to  our  Sunday  school  Kith 
Charley  t " 

He  just  looked  at  her  keenly  for  a  moment,  and  then  replied  courteously,  "No,  I 
could  not ;  I  thank  you,  though,  for  thinking  about  her." 

She  did  not  knoir  vhat  else  to  say,  so  with  a  ^'Oood  afteDioon,"  they  parted,  \ 
and  each  went  back  to  tbeir  work. 

He  had  need  to  work  htrd  now ;  formerly  he  had  been  content  to  earn  jost 
enongh  to  supply  his  necessary  wants,  spending  his  spare  time  in  reading  and 
taking  long  walks.  Now  that  there  were  so  many  things  he  wanted  to  buy  he  had 
to  keep  close  at  his  **seat"  If  he  had  done  so  at  one  time  his  thoughts  would 
have  been  full  of  dark  problems,  which  wo  ild  ere  long  have  caused  his  band  to 
lose  Its  otinniog  \  but  now  his  mind  was  filled  with  bright  fancies  and  happy  sur- 
prises, that  made  bis  hand  move  sttll  faster. 

WhBi  Mrs.  Dakyn  and  Linny  arrived  at  Mrs.  Watson's  they  found  hei 
ai rayed  in  her  Sunday  gown  of  bla^k  silk,  and  the  tea  all  laid  in  the  parlour.  Tbe 
table  was  spread  in  Mrs.  Watson's  b^st  style.  There  was  cake,  preserves,  water- 
cresses,  bread  and  butter,  and  some  ported  beef,  the  last  being  the  hostess's  favourite 
relish,  as  she  was  very  fond  of  something  *'  savoury." 

Mr^,  Dakyn  oould  not  at  all  understand  why  she  was  invited,  and  why  such  a 
display  of  dainties  had  been  placed  before  her.  The  tt-acnpa  were  of  such  old,  fine 
china  that  she  hardly  knew  how  to  handle  them ;  but  such  troubles  were  soon 
forgotten  when  she  tasted  the  good-flavoured  beverage. 

"  Don't  drop  your  cop,"  she  said  to  Linny  as  they  began,  for  immediately  they 
had  got  their  things  off  Mrs.  Watson  said  that  as  the  tea  was  all  ready  and  waiting, 
they  would  begin  at  once. 

<<  Linny  will  be  all  right,"  said  Mrs.  Watson,  but  each  time  the  child  took  up 
her  cup  she  watched  her  very  attentively. 
.*'  Shonldyon  like  to  live  with  me,  Linny  ?  "  she  asked, 

Linny  held  her  head  down,  and  did  not  answer  at  alL 

•'  Have  you  lost  your  tongue  ?  "  asked  Mrs,  Dakyn. 

'*  She  is  shy,"  said  Mrs.  Watson. 

But  afterwards  Linny  proved  that  she  was  not  very  shy,  for  she  and  Mrs.  Wats' n, 
during  the  second  cup  of  tea,  held  quite  a  little  conversation; 

•<  Are  you  trying  to  meet  your  mother  ?  "  was  the  question  which  opened  up  the 
way.  Linny  did  not  quite  understand,  so  h^  intewagator  8impliied.it.  **You 
must  love  Je8u%  say  your  prayers,  learn  to  read  the  Bible,  go  tJ  church  or  chapal, 
and  never  tell  a  Ue ;  then,  vthen  you  die,  you'll  see  your  mother.  If  you  don't  do 
these  things  you  won't.'* 

.  ''I  likQ  to.  go  to  chapel,  and  Tm  trying  to  read.    Father  has  got  a  Bible,  I 
think." 

"Who  dp  you  mean  P** 

*  *  She  means  Anthony  Rogers,  I  think,"  put  in  Mrs.  Dakyn.     '^  Do  you  ?''    * 

"  Ycsyhe'said  X  was  to,  and  I  like  to." 

"  I  h^pe- he'll  be  a  real  father  to  you,  child. " 

"He's  wer  so  good  to  me,  he  bought  me  this  frock."  '  -        ^  - 

**  That's  rery  nice,  but  did  he  iske  you  to  chapel  last  Sunday  P"^**  No,"  was 
her  reply. 
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''Jill,  ebild,  you  see  be  is  not  so  good  as  he  sliould  be.  Always  temenAer 
that  unless  you  do  right  you  can  neyer  see  your  mother."—^*'  Vl\  ask  htm  to  take» 
me." 

**  Yes,  do ;  and  if  he.  won't,  you  must  say,  *  Let  me  live  with  Mrs.  WatsOn, 
then."* 

"I'm  sure  you  conldu't  do  with  her,*^  again  put  in  Mrs.  Dakyn,  who  did  not  care 
about  being  quite  silent. 

"  Perhaps  not ;  but  if  I  found  I  could  not,  I  could  get  her  into  an  prpbantge.'* 

Linny  had  never  heard  that  word  before,  bat  she  some  way  or  other  associated  it 
with  "  workhouse,"  and  she  at  once  became  suspicious  of  Mrs.  "Watson.  But  she 
quite  believed  in  what  she  had  said  about  the  effi(*acy  of  going  to  a  place  of  worship, 
for  it  coincided  with  the  remembrsnce  of  her  mother's  teaching. 

"  Does  Rogers  ever  read  the  Bible  ?" 

**  I  haven't  seen  him,  ma'am."    Unfortunately  she  did  not  ask  if  he  prayed. 

**  You  must  be  very  careful,  child,  or  you  will  never-- — " 

Here  Linny's  tears  began  to  roll  down  her  cheeks,  so  Mrs.  Watson  stopped.  Poor 
little  soul !  The  ill- chosen  words  had  been  dreadful  to  bear,  and  now  her  strength 
gave  way,     "  Come  to  me,"  said  Mrs.  Watson. 

But  Linny,  thinking  she  meant  "live  with  me,"  shrank  in  affright  towards 
Mrs.  Dakyn.  *'  There,  there,  darling,  you  shall  see  your  mother,"  said  she,  in 
true  motherly  fashion.     **  You  have  frightened  her,  Mrs,  Watson." 

**  Oh  dear,  no.  See,  Linny,  here's  a  picture  book  I  bought  for  you.  Come  now, 
«nd  have  some  more  cake." 

Then  Mrj.  Watson  and  Mrs.  Dakyn,  over-  the  third  and  fourth  cups,  held  an 
interesting  convereation  on  the  mingled  themes  of  neighbours  and  clergymen,  and 
left  the  child  to  get  over  her  trouble  by  herself. 

After  the  tea-things  were  cleared  away,  the  two  friends  still  talked  till  a  knock 
was  heard  at  the  front  dear.     It  was  Bogers,  come  to  take  Linny  home. 

'*  Come  in,"  e>aid  Mrs.  Watson ;  '*  yon  will  have  to  wait,  Mr.  Bogers,  while 
Linny  has  her  things  put  on.'* 

For  this  purpose  linny  was  taken  upstairs,  and  before  she  came  down  again 
Mrs.  Watson  whispered,  '*  Be  sure  and  pray,  and  learn  to  read  the  Bible,"  feeling 
that  she  had  alread^r  simewhat  retrieved  the  past,  esi)ecially  in  regard  to  her 
neglect  in  not  teldng  Bogers  of  the  mother's  wish  that  her  child  should  ha?e 
Christian  trainmg. 

"  She  ha^  been  a  very  good  girl,  Anthony,"  said  Mrs.  Dakyn,  who,  when  in  her 
^od  moods,  was  rather  fond  of  showing  off  her  familiarity  with  Bogers.  But  be 
4lid  not  answer ;  he  had  no  liking  to  be  addressed  by  his  "  first"  name  by  her. 

•'Yes,"  chimed  in  Mrs.  Watson;  "and  I  have  no  doubt  with  good  Christian 
training  she  will  make  a  good  woman." 

As  Bogers  led  Linny  towards  Viok's-court,  he  asked  her  if  they  had  been  trying 
to  make  her  religious, 

**  I  don't  know  what  yon  mean,  but  do  you  know  what  a  drphen  means  P '* 

''  I  don't  know  such  a  word.  Do  you  mean  orphan  ?  If  80,  that  is  what  yon 
are  ;  it  means  a  little  boy  or  girl  who  hasn't  got  a  father  or  a  mother ;  ahd  then 
there's  another  word,  'orphanage,*  which  is  the  name  of  a  house  where  orphans 
live.    Why  do  you  ask,  Lmny  ?  " 
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**  Oh,  it*i  *  orpbanage '  I  mwn.  If  n.  Watson  said  something  about  me  going  to 
one ;  but  you  won  t  let  me»  will  you !  *' 

*'  No,  that  you  shan't    I'll  tell  Mm.  Waf  son  to  mind  her  own  business  " 

Linny  and  Rogers  were  so  concerned  each  in  their  own  way  that  they  almost 
forgot  about  the  *' window  treat;*'  but  Bogtrs  seeing  some  illustrated  reading 
books,  suddenly  remembered. 

"  Oh,  Liiiuy,  we  are  forgetting  the  windows ;  do  you  eee  those  books?  Should 
you  like  one  to  learn  to  read  in  F  " 

*'  Oh,  yes ;  then  I  could  learn  to  read  the  Bible  ;  there's  one  upon  the  shelf.  I 
■aw  it." 

*'  What  do  you  want  to  read  the  Bible  for  ?  " 

Liony  was  almost  afraid  to  give  the  reas;)D  ;  she  knew  he  had  be<*n  y^xed  about 
the  orph  tnage ;  but  the  thought  of  seiui;  her  mother  partly  depending  on  this 
acquirement  emboldened  the  little  maiden,  so  she  looked  up  to  him  and  sa  d,  oh,  so 
earnest  y.  *'  I  must  read  the  Bible,  and  pray,  and  go  to  chapel,  ox  I  cannot  go  and 
see  mother." 

«*  Who  said  80?" 

Linnv  began  to  tremble ;  his  voice  was  so  different,  his  look  so  stem. 

•*  Oh,  father,  you've  got  that  nasty  1  ok  on  your  face." 

"No,  '  o,  I*«ii  not  na^ty — not  with  you  at  least.     Did  Mrs.  Watson  tell  you?'* 

**  Yes.     Shall  you  buy  me  a  book  ?'* 

•*  Yes,  Linuy,  I  will." 

**  That  sounds  like  you ;  now  you  are  nice." 

The  chili  still  h  noured  him,  but  ha  despi-ed  himself.  Why  should  he  concern 
himself  about  an  old  woman  trying  to  educate  this  ch.ld  in  her  dogmas?  Bidu'fe 
he  wish  t  •  do  the  same  ?  and  were  not  htr  dogmas  as  dear  to  her  as  his  to  him? 
But  in  spite  of  t'  ese  questions  he  was  very  much  annoyed.  He  was  determintdon 
having  thts  c^iild*s  love  t))ou»ih  he  had  to  fight  for  it.  And  late  that  night,  when 
Linny  was  asleep,  with  head  restirg  on  t)  e  picture  book,  and  he  was  recounting 
the  many  things  he  had  grasped  after  ami  lost^the  ruined,  blasted  hopes,  the 
many  yearnings  of  his  biarved,  blackened  heait — he  caui^ht  sight  of  a  m>Bterioa3 
hand.  Was  it  the  hand  of  a  God  ?  The  same  hand  seemed  to  be  thrusting  itself 
now  into  his  fate — thrusting  in  Bible,  prayer,  and  chapel  to  scare  away  the  love  of 
this  child.  Bid  it  prove  there  was  a  God  against  whose  iron  will  he  was  but  beatrng 
out  his  life  ?  *  *  If  it  is  that  He  exists, "  he  muttered  to  himself,  **  1  wiU  rather  take 
all— Bible,  prayers,  chapel  ail — ^than  lose /ler. " 

He  h'  d  caugit  a  glimpse  of  the  Creator,  whom  he  had  always  adored  as  Creator,, 
never  believing  in  His  intercourse  with  men,  but  it  was  of  His  frown  rather  than 
smile :  he  heard  the  fancied  echo  of  a  tyrant's  voice,  not  of  the  Father's,  the 
thunders  of  Sina*,  rather  than  the  still,  small  voice.  Unbelief  was  weakened,, 
though  not  dethrcned,  and  the  shadow  deepened  on  his  face  as  he  remeaibered  it 
was  these  very  things — sprayer,  Bible,  chapel — that  had  parted  him  from  the 
friend  tol  his  youth — Linny 's  fatht-r;  he  had  chosen  them  in  preference  to  the 
companionship  of  an  unbeliever.  Should  it  be  that  again  they  were  to  thwart 
him !  Nay.  Could  he  not  gently  bad  this  <  hild  towards  his  own  idea  of  the  In* 
finite  and  futurity?    And  yet — was  it  possble  that  she  would  relinc^uish  the 
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happy  thought  of  seeing  her  mother — that,  glorious  dieam  which  filled  her 
very  being  till  nearly  every  ray  of  gladness  whioh  sparkled  from  her  had 
i^s  origin  thenee,  and  accept  in  its  placd  his  cold,  dead  nothingness?  Would 
she  accept,  in  place  of  a  loving  God,  his  far-off,  dimly  understood  deity,  who  never 
condescended  to  notice  the  beings  He  had  made,  except  it  was  in  ways  such  as  he 
brooded  over  to>ni^ht — harsh,  vindictive  ways  ?  Nay,  how  could  she  ?  Would 
he  not  rather  he  taught  of  her  ? 


It  hod  been  agreed  hetween  Rogers  and  Linny  that  Charley  should  he  invited  up 
to  their  room,  aid  that  he  should  be  asked  not  only  to  play  a  little  with  Linny, 
but  also  assist  her  to  learn  to  read.  Nothing  more  was  said  as  to  the  reading  of 
the  Bible,  yet  Linny  did  not  forget  about  it  or  change  her  mind.-  Often  during  the 
next  dav  did  she  look  up  to  wherj  it  was,  detenaining  that  as  soon  as  she  could 
read  ihe  new  book  she  would  then  begin  to  try  to  decipher  the  **  old  **  one. 

So  the  next  nig't  Charley  came  up.  He  was  very  shy  at  first,  and  sat  motion- 
less on  a  chair,  his  legs  swin^^ins^  before  him. 

*'  I  suppose  you  know  this  is  my  little  girl,  dm't  yon,  Charley?  said  Eogera, 
hardly  knowing  what  to  say. 

**  Yes,**  with  a  kind  of  grunt, 

•*  Will  you  play  with  her  a  Vil  ?" 

**I  would  if  she  wor  a  boy." 

**  Well,  would  you  be  her  teacher  ?  I  know  you  once  said  you'd  like  to  be  a 
schcolmaster.'' 

**  Hi,  that'll  do.    Will  you  pay  me  ?" 

"  But  you  must  try  to  talk  not  so  roug>ily.  I  doa't  know  that  I  can  afford  to 
pay  you,  hut  if  you  will  stay  with  her  this  evening  while  I'm  out,  and  teach  her 
out  of  her  new  book  she's  got,  you  shall  stay  ani  have  supper  with  us,  and  I  am 
goini<  to  huy  something  nice. " 

"  Hi,  I'll  stay." 

'  *  Why  don  t  you  say  '  Yes,  Til  stay  '?"—«*  Yes,  I'll  stay." 

"That  sounds  much  better." 

After  this  arrangement  Charley's  shyness  suddenly  disappeared.  Turning  to 
Linny,  who  had  been  standing  near  him,  he  said,  "  Come  and  tell  what  yon  know." 
Then  he  drew  his  chair  up  to  the  table  in  quite  a  professional  manner,  and  hegan 
looking  over  the  hook. 

"  I  know  my  letter?,"  answered  Linny,  not  a  whit  abashed  at  her  singular  tutor^ 
**  and  I  know  how  to  spell  dog,  cat,  love,  and  heaven." 

**  That'll  do.    Cm  y OM  read  r—**  A  hit.*'     • 

**  Let's  hear." 

Tiien  the  lesson  he^an.  Rogers  listened  very  attentively,  and  was  rather  sorry 
when  the  time  came  for  him  to  go  out.  It  was  so  amusing  to  hear  Charley's 
lessons  in  pronunciation,  and  bis  mode  of  teaching  to  read  was  so  very  oiiginal. 
Every  noun  was  accompanied  by  a  minute  description,  and  after  every  comma  Le 
used  thrt  word  "one." 

"  ril  read  this  piece  to  you  first,  and  then  you'll  hear  how  it  should  he  done  ;- 
then  you  mun  r.ad  it  after." 


^ 
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After watdt  tbey  grew  tired  of  stuly  ftod  begm  telitng  tales.  After  an  ezoifiog 
one  al>out  a  tiger  from  Charley,  Linny  began  the  oft-told  tale  of  Joseph  and  his  coat 
of  many  colours. 

"  Oh,  I  know  that ;  it's  in  the  Bible.'* 

"  Tes,  it  is ;  but  Bible  stories  are  always  nfce.* 

**  Bogers  won  t  let  yon  read  the  Bible,  I  know.     Do  you  Uke  him  P** 

"  Tes,  I  do,  and  I  lore  him  toe,  and  I  know  he  would  let  me.  There's  one  up 
on  that  shelf.  That's  the  reason  I'm  learning  to  rud  so  that  I  can  read  it.  And  I 
mutt  read  it,  so  that  when  I  die  I  can  go  and  see  mother." 

"  I'm  sure  he  won't  let  you.  Why,  he  don't  think  there  is  any  heaven  or  God 
or  anything.  And  as  for  the  Bible,  I've  heard  fayther  say  he  could  prove  it  just  a 
lee.*' 

"  Jost  what  ?  "— **  A  lie,"  correcting  himself. 

"  I'm  sure  you're  not  telling  the  truth,  for  father  prays  with  me,  anj  I  know  he 
wouldn't  say  he  thought  there  wasn't  such  a  place  as  heaven,  'cause  if  there  wasn't 
where  would  mother  be  ?    I  can  find  all  about  heaven  in  the  Bible  myself." 

linny  began  to  feel  very  much  as  if  she  would  cry. 

"But  then  if  the  Bible  wom't  true  ?"  suggested  Charley. 

"  But  God  says  it  is  ;"  and  further  than  that  the  little  theologian  could  not  get. 
"  I'll  show  you  just  where  mother  used  to  read  about  heaven."  So  saying  she 
sprang  upon  a  chair  to  try  to  reach  the  shelf, 

"  Don't  get  it,"  urged  her  companion,  "  I'm  sure  he'll  be  awfully  cross." 

*'No,  he  won't ;  and  I  shall  ask  him  if  what  you  say  about  him  is  not  wrong." 

"  I  don't  care  if  you  do." 

The  book  was  obtained,  and  Linny,  silting  down  on  her  stool,  began  to  hant 
through  its  pages.  Before  she  was  successful  in  finding  the  desired  plaee  Bogers 
returned. 

*  *  What  have  you  got  for  supper  ?  "  cried  Charley,  and  upon  looking  into  the 
basket  his  excitement  was  so  great  that  Linny  forgot  her  quest ;  when  she  did 
remember  it  she  law  that  the  book  was  back  again  on  the  shelf. 
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EMINENT  DUNCES. 

Some  of  the  grandest  spirits  that  the  world  has  ever  known, — men  whose  works 
and  memory  are  enduring, — ^were  regarded  in  youth  as  dunces.  They  flowered 
late  but  bore  the  rarest  froit. 

It  is  somewhat  discouraging  for  a  boy  of  moderate  abilities,  who  aims  to  de 
his  best,  to  be  told  that  others  accomplished  in  childhood  what  he' can  do  only 'by 
hard  study  in  the  best  years  of  his  youth.  But  such  a. boy  should  not  relaz  his 
e£fbrts.    He  will  kueeeed  if  he  gives  lus  heart  and  mind  to  the  work. 

That  distinguished  teacher,  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Bugby,  after  speaking  of  those  who 
zealously  cultivate  inferior  powers  of  mind,  said  Off  such  a  pupil,  "  I  would  stand 
to  that  man  hat  in  hand.''    He  once  spoke  sharply  to  a  dull  boy,  who  replied : 

**  Why  ^o  you  speak  angrily,  sir  f    Indeed  I  am' doing  t&ebest  I  dan." 

Dr.  Arnold  said  he  never  so  felt  a  rebuke  in  his  life. 
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^         By  the  Ebv.  F.  WAGSTAFF,  p.b.h.8. 

^W  ARNBSTNBSS  IS  POWER.     Ifc  is  largely  for  want 

Pc"*^^»      of  it  that  so  many  teachers  fail.     Excellent,  worthy, 
/        good-intentionedy  and  well- educated  people  are  led 
^^,>^^^  y^^    ^      by  varioas  motiyes  to  enter  upon  Sauday  School 
^^  v-^  work,   but,  while   possessing  many  qualifications 

for  the  task,  they  prove  lamentably  deficient  here.  The  result  is 
failure.  It  must  necessarily  be  so.  The  lack  of  earnestness  in  the 
teacher  will  naturally  a£Eect  the  scholar,  and  carelessness  will  charac- 
terize every  proceeding  connected  with  the  class. 

Carefulness  is  power,  I  wish  studiously  to  guard  myself  from 
misunderstanding  when  I  say  that  some  whose  manner  might  lead 
one  to  suspect  them  of  a  lack  of  earnestness  yet  make  very  successful 
teachers.  The  absence  of  earnestness  in  their  case,  is  simply  in 
appearance.  There  is  a  quiet  energy  which  persons  of  more  active 
and  bustling  temperaments  cannot  understand,  and  this  quietness  is 
not  unusually  accompanied  by  an  amount  of  patient  and  plodding 
industry  which  renders  the  lessons  given  most  interesting  and  efi'ective. 
If  we  had  but  one  scholar  it  would  never  do  to  allow  ourselves  to  bo 
detected  by  him  in  some  detail  of  the  lesson  unpremeditated  and 
anprepared  for.  With  a  class  of  eight  or  ten  boys  the  teacher  has 
twice  that  number  of  sharp  eyes  ever  on  the  watch  for  some 
unguarded  place;  If  you  would  exert  a  power  in  your  class  so  as 
to  subdue  any  tendency  to  disorder,  and  to  provide  against  any 
possible  hitch  arising  out  of  awkward  questions  which  you  are  not 
prepared  to  answer,  remember  that  the  secret  of  such  power  is  care* 
ful — which  means  thoughtful  and  systematic — ^preparation.  i 

This  leads  me  to  remark  that  Gentleness  is  power.     A  fiunoiis 
preacher  of  a  past  generation  used  to  say   that  whoever,  as  the 
result  of  negligence  or  unavoidably  mischance,  he  entered  the  pulpit  j 
ill-prepared, .  he  invariably  did  bis  beat  to  hide  the  fact  by  talking 
loudly  and  rapidly  and  by  onusnally  energetic  action.     *^  Whenever  I 
iny  father  wa9more^  than  ordinarily  emphatfe  in  his  ntterttnoeB  and^ 
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lond  in  his  speecb  we  always  knew  that  he  had  failed  to  prepare  his 
sermon  satisfactorily/*  8ach  is  the  tesbimonj  of  the  great  preacher's 
SOD,  himself  a  preacher  of  renown.  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think 
that  this  sort  of  thing  often  prevails  in  the  Sunday  school ;  but  even 
if  it  is  not  always  true  that  noise  is  intended  to  cover  defective  pre- 
paration, it  is  certainly  true  enough  to  be  accepted  as  an  axiom  that 
the  gentle  teacher  is  a  powerful  teacher.  Another  great  preacher 
who  was  once  told  that  he  did  not  use  so  much  action  nor  preach  in 
snch  a  lond  voice  as  formerly  is  said  to  have  replied,  *^  When  I  was 
jouDg  I  thought  it  was  the  thunder  th ^t  killed  people ;  when  I  grevr 
older  I  learned  that  it  was  the  lightning."  But  gentleness  is  not 
merely  a  matter  of  voice  and  manner.  Those  are  the  external  mani- 
festations of  an  iuner  spirit,  and  it  is  the  spirit  of  gentle  love  that 
gives  some  teachers  such  a  wondrous  hold  upon  unruly  lads,  and  that 
makes  their  quiet  work  so  surprisingly  successful. 

This  thought  necessarily  suggests  another — ^Naturalness  is  power. 
If  there  be  one  thing  which  more  than  another  is  calculated  to  repel 
young  people,  and  prejudice  them  against  our  efforts  to  do  them  good, 
it  is  affectation.  A  smile  that  is  put  on  and  a  tone  that  is  unnatural 
always  act  like  the  negative  pole  of  a  galvanic  battery.  Whatever  you 
say  or  do  in  your  class,  do  it  naturally, — speaking  in  your  own  tone 
and  acting  in  your  own  manner, — if  you  wish  to  secure  a  hold  upon 
the  lads. 

Faithfulness  is  power.  Let  all  your  words  be  truthful  words.  If 
you  want  to  rebuke  faults,  to  warn  against  sin,  do  it  with  transparent 
faithfulness.  Only  let  it  be  done  wisely  and  kindly  as  well  as  faith- 
fully. Teachers  who  are  most  success Pul  in  regard  to  the  highest 
objects  of  the  Sunday  school  work, — that  is  to  say,  those  who  lead 
most  to  Christ,  and  act  as  guides  to  a  religious  life  as  well  as  instruc- 
tors in  religious  knowledge, — are  men  and  women  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  dealing  with  their  scholars  personally,  and  of  course  privately, 
whenever  opportunity  offers.  That  there  is  much  of  this  faithful, 
kindly  dealing  with  individaal  souls,  we  are  glad  to  know ;  but  if  it 
were  more  common  the  spiritual  results  of  Sunday  school  instruction 
would  be  indefinitely  increased. 

Lastly,  Frayerfulness  is  power,  "Entered  the  pulpit  without 
preliminary  private  prayer,"  wrote  a  minister  in  his  diary,  •*  and  as  a 
necessary  consequence  the  chariot  wheels  drove  heavily."  Much  of 
the  complaining  we  now  hear  about  teaching  being  **  hard  work  "  may, 
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it  18  to  be  feared,  be  traced  to  the  same  cause.  The  work  that  is 
constantly  prayed  over  can  never  be  hard.  Lessons  that  are  steeped 
in  prayer,  other  things  being  equal,  can  never  be  fruitless  ones.  In 
this  one  direction,  «•  Pray  over  y  iur  work/*  we  have  the  main  clue,  to 
success;  for  the  secret  of  power  in  the  class  consists  in  an  earnest 
spirit,  careful  preparation,  a  gentle  and  natural  manner,  faithful  deal- 
ing, and,  above  all  things,  in  the  cultivation  of  a  constant  habit  of 
prayer. 


THE  TALKER. 


The  question  is  asked  ia  Job,  '*  Should  a  man  fall  of  talk  be  justiGedP"  (Job  zi. 
2.)  Wo  think  not.  Such  people  should  be  condemned  to  silence,  as  perhaps  the 
greatest,  and  certainly  the  most  ezpeiieut,  punishment.  And  how  many  thou- 
sands of  these  talkers  there  are  P  The  disease  with  which  they  are  affiicted — 
CaeoSthea  Zoquendi,  is  not  set  down  in  the  books^  but  is  as  really  a  disease  as 
many  maladies  to  which  flesh  is  heir.  Its  symptoms  are  marked,  and  so  familiar 
that  all  can  describe  it,  though  fe^,  alas!  can  prescribe  the  remedy.  The  man 
"full  of  talk  "is  ordinarily —  . 

1,  A  superjlcial  man.  He  is  not  usually  well-informed  or  learned.  He  is  often 
the  least  so  of  all  whom  he  so  afflicts.  These  are  often,  if  not  always,  silent, 
preferring  to  *'  commune  with  their  own  thoughts,"  and  find  in  meditation  much 
to  awe  and  subdue  their  spirits.  The  man  "  full  of  t!dk  "  seldom  or  never  **  com- 
munes with  his  own  heart. "  He  is  like  a  mountain  stream,  very  shallow  and 
noisy,  of  whose  existence  the  traveller  would  not  know,  but  for  the  incessant 
murmur  of  its  splashing  driblets. 

2.  He  is  a  troublesome  man.  He  is  the  horror  of  Sunday  schools.  Go  where 
you  will,  you  find  this  man  "  full  of  talk."  He  is  always  on  hand  wheie  '*  talk- 
ing "  is  to  be  done.  Run  down  your  last  "Anniversary  Circular,"  and  there  you 
will  find  his  name.  Ton  shudder  while  you  read  it.  Ton  almost  startle  when  you 
pronounce  his  name,  lest  it  should  conjure  up  the  apparition  of  his  presence,  pre- 
liminary to  another  tiresome  "  talk."  Like  the  "  Ghost  of  Banquo,"  he  will  not 
down. 

Z,  Sets  a  projiiless  man.    The  old  couplet  says  : 

'^  A  man  of  words  and  nofc  of  deeds. 
Is  like  a  garden  full  ot  weeds." 

What  an  annoying  and  useless  thing  such  a  garden  is.  Kothing  grows  in  it. 
Nothing  matures.  Nothing  ripens.  The  melons  are  green,  the  vines  are  dw-»rfed, 
the  rootlets  are  slender.  The  growth  ia  'suspended.  What  a  picture  I  One  such 
talker  will  blight  the  fair  garden  of  God's  inheritance  wherever  he  goes. — 
Selected, 
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Br  W.  H.  GBOSER,  RSc 
(CmlMued  from  p^tgt  2G1.) 

DT  ne  come  to  speak  more  especially  of  the  use  to 
be  made  by  Sunday  Bcbool  leaohere  of  the  com- 
meatariea  which  may  be  regarded  as  accessible 
to  them.  Wore  we  to  follow  precedent  our  first 
hint  would  be  Dispense  vjith  eotnmentariet  as  far  aa 
poiiiblt.  And  if  we  wore  addressiiig  those  who 
possessed  a  critical  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew 
and  Gli^ek  longnages,  we  might  feel  iuolined  with 
a  late'eminent'theologian  to  advifle  onr  bearers' 
to  stddy  the  Bible  Grst  without  any  commentary 
whatever.  But  a»  this  cmi  hardly  be  oonsidercd 
to  be  the  case,  we  would  rather  Hay,  FtTst,  search  the  Scriptures  for 
yonrselres  without  the  help  of  any  doctrinal  ezpositiun. 

Be  not  oiMitenti  with  the  borrowed  thooghts  of  other  men,  however 
emiDent,  but  seek  to  know  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  and  to  translate  it 
into  ideas  of  your  own.  Mr.  Spnrgeon  has  an  apt  and  graceful  illustra- 
tion on  this'point,  which,  with  some  other  valuable  hints,  I  quote  froin 
bis  very  nset^l  work  on  this  subject*; — "I  call  to  mind  two  wells  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  'Dog^a  palace  at  Ventce,  upon  whitdt  I  lo^ed  with 
much  interest.  One  is  filled  artificially  by  water  brought  in  barges 
(Vom  a  distance,  and  few  care  for  its  insipKL  water;  the  ether  is  a  K" 
freshing  natural  well,  cool  and  delicions,  and  the  people  oontend  &»■ 
every  drop  of  it.  Freshness,  nataralnesB,  life,  will  always  at^raet; 
whereas  mere  borrowed  Iteming  is  flat  and  insipid.  Mr.  Caoil  s^s 
his  plan  was,.whfeB  he  laid  bold  of  a'  So'iptore,  to  pr«j  over'  it^  and 
get.  bis  own  thoughts  on  it,  and  then,  after  he  had  ao  done(  to  take'Up 
the  ablest  divines  who  iWrote  upon  the  subject^  anj  see  what  their 
thonghts  were.  If  you  do  not  think,  and  think  mni^,  yon  will  beoon^ 
slaves  and  me;«  raipyisls.  .  The  exercise  of  yt^iF  o^fp,  mind  i^  ^i^t- 
healthful  to  you,  and  by  perseverance,  with  Divine  help,  you  may  ex- 
pect to  get  at  the  meaning  of  every  understandable  passage."  . 

Moreover,  there  is  a  special  value  attaching  to  that  which  we  our- 
selves have  gathered.  The  plant,  or  insect,  or  Shell  which  we  have 
discovered  with  onr  own  eyes,  and  plucked  or  captnred  with  our  own 
hands,  will  always  be  invested  with  an  interest  whiob  is  never  p<M- , 
sessed  by  purchased  specimens.  So  with  the  tmthawliich  oar  own 
reverent  spirits  have  culled  from  the  fair  fields  of  inspired  troth.  They 
■  "  Commenting  aadConimont»riea."    Two  lectureB.     Paumore  and  AUbuter, 
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are  oar  own  in  a  sense  whioh  borrowed  thoaglits  cannot  be ;  more 
fully  possessed  and  better  adapted  to  become  the  means  of  instruction 
and  edification  to  others. 

(2)  The  best  commentarj  on  the  Bible  is  the  Bible  itself,  aided  by 
a  Lexicon  and  a  Concordance, 

The  labour  of  gaining  a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  lan- 
guage to  enable  the  teacher  to  use  a  Lexicon  is  not  great,  while  the 
value  of  the  acquisition  is  incalculable.  Eren  thi«i,  however,  is  not 
necessary  to  our  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  any  passage 
we  may  have  to  study.  The  Englishman's  "Greek  Concordance" 
is  designed  to  furnish  the  English  reader  with  a  ooncordanoe 
of  the  original  words,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  distinguish 
shades  of  meaning  and  be  preserved  from  confounding  together 
things  which  di£Eer.  Our  translators  of  the  Authorized  Yersion  have 
not  always  rendered  the  same  Greek  or  Hebrew  word  by  the  same 
English  equivalent^  and  in  their  preface  they  defend  this  course  as  an 
expedient  one.  But  as  Archbishop  Trench  has  remarked,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  on  the  whole  the  disadvantages  of  this  plan  do  not 
more  than  outweigh  its  benefits.  To  meet  the  difiiculty,  the  Eev.  James 
Gall,  of  Edinburgh,  has  prepared  and  issued  at  a  low  price  a  most  in- 
genious "Self-interpreting  Concordance"  to  the  Kew  Testament, 
whereby  the  English  reader  may  at  once  ascertain  how  many,  and 
what  Greek  terms  correspond  to  the  same  English  word.  It  may  be 
consnlted  at  the  Sunday  School  Union  Library,  but  I  would  earnestly 
urge  all  who  can  to  buy  a  copy  for  themselves.^ 

Next  tf>  these  helps  to  the  interpretation  of  the  original  tongues  is  a 
good  English  Concordance.  *'  Every  day  I  live/'  says  Mr.  Spurgeon, 
**  I  thabk  God  more  and  more  for  that  poor  half-crazy  Alexander  Cruden. 
Of  course  you  have  read  his  life,  which  is  prefixed  to  the  Concordance ; . 
it  exhibitB  him  as  a  man  of  diseased  mind,  once  or  twice  the  inmate  of 
a  lunatic  asylum,  but  yet,  for  all  that,  successfully  devoting  his  ener- 
gies to  producing  a  work  of  absolutely  priceless  value ;  which  never  has 
been  improved  upon,  and  probably  never  will  be;  a  volume  which 
mnet  ever  yield  the  greatest  possible  assistance  to  a  Christian  minister, 
being  as  necessary  to  him  ^as  a  plane  to  the  carpenter,  or  a  plough  to  tho 
hnebandman.  Be  sure  you  buy  a  genuine  unabridged'  Cruden^ 
and  none  of  the  modern  substitutes  :  good  as  they  may  be  fix,  the  price, 
they  are  a  delusion  and  a  snare  to  ministers,  and  should  never  be 
tolerated  in  the  manse  library!  I  consider  cheap iiess  in  purchasing 
a  Concordance  is  folly.  You  need  only  one;  have  none  but  the 
best."  Cruden's  definitions  placed  at  the  head  of  the  references  are 
also  of  great  value  in  many  cases.  If  some  one  of  due  attainments 
would  revise  this  part  of  Cruden's  work,  giving  the  results  of  modem 
philological  research,  he  would  thereby  confer  an  inescirnable  benefit 

*  Dr.  Boheiit  Young's  most  valuable  "  Concordance  **  has  been  prepared  and 
published  since  the  above  paragraphs  were  written.  It  includes  buth  Old  and  New 
Testaments. 
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on  the  Biblical  stadent.  For  instanoe^  under  the  head  of  **  Graoe," 
Oraden  enumerates  no  less  than  fifteen  different  Bigaifications  of  the 
wordf  as  follows  : — 

1.  Free  and  eternal  lore  ind  faronr  of  God. 

2.  The  free  imputation  of  Christ's  righteoumess 
8.  The  renewiog  w<nk  of  the  Spirit  in  the  soul. 

4.  The  state  of  reoonoUiation  and  faToixr  with  Go<L 
6.  The  faromv  loTe,  and  hounty  of  Christ. 

6.  The  doctrine  of  the  Ooepel. 

7.  A  liberal  and  charitable  disposition. 

8.  Spiritual  instruction  and  edi&cation. 

9.  Tue  office  of  apoitlefhip  and  its  qualifioations. 

10.  A  liTely  sense  of  6od*8  love  and  laroar  in  the  soul. 

11.  The  love  and  fear  of  Ood  in  the  heart 

12.  Faith,  patience,  and  other  ^raies  which  support  under  suffering 

13.  Eternal  life  and  final  salvation. 

14.  Something  acceptable,  beautiful,  and  gracefal. 
16.  Favour  or  friendship  wiih  men. 

We  may  doubt  the  aoouracy  of  some  of  these  distiuctions,  hut  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  advantage  of  the  oareful  attention  to  shades  of 
meaning  which  such  a  series  suggests. 

Mr.  Spurgeon  is,  I  think,  rather  too  hard  on  Eeferenoe  Bibles.  He 
says,  ''  I  make  but  small  account  of  Eeferenoe  Bibles.  They  would  be 
very  useful  if  they  were  good  for  anything."  I  think  the  majority  of 
our  marginal  references  are  something  more  than  merely  verbal,  though, 
in  many  cases,  open  to  criticism.  I  am  told  that  the  references  accom- 
panying  **  Scott*s  Commentary  "  are  of  great  value,  having  cost  the 
pious  and  industrious  oompiler  much  and  long-continued  study;  but  I 
only  quote  the  opinions  of  others. 

3.  When  it  is  urged  that  those  who  search  the  Scriptures  are  bound 
by  the  claims  of  truth  and  sincerity  to  seek  to  know  for  themselves 
*Hhe  mind  of  the  Spirit,"  without  reference  to  human  and  fallible 
expositors,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  caution  hardly  applies 
to  that  class  of  writers  which  we  have  ranked  under  the  head  of 
'' Ai^notators."  The  annotator  simply  professes  to  ascertain  the 
meaning  of  words,  figures  of  speech,  and  allusions  to  ancient  persons 
and  things ;  and  although  he  may  have  a  strong  theological  bias,  the 
scope  cf  his  work  scarcely  admits  of  its  manifestation.  In  studying  a 
passage  of  Scripture,  therefore,  we  may  fairly  avail  ourselves  of  such 
annotations  as  are  purely  critical  or  purely  iUustratiye. 

Among  the  former  Dean  Aiford*s  Greek  Testament  demands  special 
notice,  and  by  its  side  we  may  place  the  smaller  but  invaluable  work 
of  Archbishop  Trench,  entitl^^d,  "  New  Testament  Synonyms." 

No  earnest  seeker  after  Divine  instrnction  but  will  ardently  desire 
to  enter  into  the  full  meaning  of  the  words  which  the  inspired  writers 
have  employed — meanings  which  often  cannot,  and  much  oftener  are  not, 
brougVit  to  light  in  a  mere  translation.  '*  The  words  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment,*' says  Trench,  "are  eminently  the  trrotxiia  [elements]  of  Hebrew 
theology,  and  he  who  will  not  begia  with  a  patient  study  of  thosa 
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shall  never  make  any  considerable,  least  of  all  any  t^ecaro,  advances  in 
ibis;  for  here,  as  everywhere  elne, nnre  disappoinbmeana^air.M  him  who 
thinks  to  possess  the  whole  without  first  posseiiising  the  pan  s  of  which  that 
whole  is  composed."  To  the  (christian  teacher  such  knowleH}/e  of  wurds  is 
especially  valuable,  inasmuch  as  many  phrases  and  *)3eutiinent8  which 
in  our  English  Bibles  seem  abstract  and  dry,  and,  if  not  hard  to  be  under* 
stood,  at  least  destitute  of  pictorial  element,  are  invested  wirh  striking 
vividness  and  beauty  when  the  true  signification  of  the  words  wiiich  com- 
pose them  has  been  spread  out.  I  take  a  well-known  example.  St.  Peter 
(2  Pet.  i.  5)  exhorts  Christians  to  ddd  to  their  faith  greater  knowledge, 
ibc.  The  word  rendered  so  prosaically  '*add"  is  one  that  would  never 
have  been  used  for  the  adding  of  two  qualities  together.  It  is  a  highly 
poetical  phrase,  drawn  fr(»m  the  performances  of  the  Greek  theatre,  in 
which  one  member  after  another  of  the  chorus  comes  forth  in  order  to 
take  part  in  the  measured  and  harmonious  dance.  Th'is  lead  forth, 
the  Apostle  says,  each  virtue  in  its  order.  First  let  P^ith  appear  ; 
then  Fortitude ;  then  let  Knowledge  join  the  train ;  and  so  on  till  the 
graceful  band  is  complete. 

A  teacher  nmst  be  dull  indeed  to  whom  such  a  word,  when  its  mean- 
ing is  unfolded,  does  not  suggest  material  for  lively  reflention  and 
animated  teaching.  Yet  the  English  translation  gives  no  trace  of 
this  hidden  wealth,  and  Doddridge,  in  his  paraphrase,  fiaHs  far  short  of 
its  full  force,  "accompanying  that  belief  with  all  the  lovely  train  of 
^attendant  virtues.*'  But  iu  his  footnotes  he  brieily  and  pointedly  gives 
the  true  sense  of  the  verb. 

.  This  leads  us  to  remark  that  these  notes  are  by  far  the  most  valuable 
part  of  his  *'  Family  Expositor/*  and  for  the  sake  of  them  I  would  advise 
every  teacher  to  possess  himself  of  that  work,  which  may  often  be 
purchased,  second  band,  at  a  low  price. 

In  the  noble  passage  in  which  St.  Paul  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the 
IBpistle  to  ihe  Hebrews  describes  the  contrast  of  the  two  dispensations,we 
ha^e,  am  >ng  other  fine  metaphors,  that  which  in  our  versici  is  rendered, 
^*The  iteneral  assembly,"  an  unDbjectiouable,  but  still  very  inadequate, 
Tendering  of  the  Greek  word  irayfiyvpiQ,  The  latter  signifies  a 
solemn  assembly  for  purposes  of  festal  rejiiicing.  The  Olympic  games 
were  specially  the  iravfiyvptc  of  the  Greek  nation.  If  we  keep  this 
festal  character  of  the  word  in  mind  we  shall  discern  its  fitness  to 
-designate  the  glad  rejoicing  of  the  Church  triumphant|  especially  as 
-contraKted  with  the  fearful  and  terror-inspiring  character  of  that  other 
gathering  at  Sinai,  with  which  the  Apostle  designs  to  contrast  it. 

There  are  two  words  in  the  Gospel  story  rendered  bj^  the  same 
E"|2:1i^h  term  ''temple."  The  one  is  rqdc.  which  signifies  the  sacred 
ed-fice — the  temple  proper,  the  other  "  iepoy,^'  includes  the  entire  enclo- 
sure. Zacharias,  as  a  priest,  entered  into  the  temple  (i^aoc) ;  our  Lord 
ian^ht  in  the  temple  (lepov)^  but  never  entered  the  vaoQ,  The  pro- 
phet who  was  slain  between  the  temple  and  the  altar  was  between  the 
^aoQf  or  temple  proper,  and   the   brazen  altar,  which  though  in  the 
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Itpov^  was  in  front  of  the  yaot,  intlie  conrt.  Judas,  in  his  wretched 
desperation,  nished  into  the  very  yadci  and  threw  down  the  price  of 
blood  before  the  astonished  priests. 

The  word  "perfect"  (tIXhoq)  in  our  English  Testament  is  often  a 
Bouroe  of  perplexity  to  the  tender  conscience.  It  is  derived  from  tiXoc, 
an  end,  and  embodies  the  idea  of  maturity  and  completeness.  Katurally 
those  were  perfect  who  had  reached  their  full  stature  in  opposition  to 
boys  or  youths.  In  learning,  the  ^'perfect"  one  is  the  ripe  scholar,  as 
contrasted  with  the  mere  tyro.  Spiritually,  therefore,  to  be  perfect  is 
to  have  attained,  says  Archbishop  Trench,  our  moral  end — ^to  be  men 
in  Christ  Jeans,  and  to  have  all  gifts  and  graces,  not  in  their  begin- 
nings, but  in  maturity.  St.  Paul  writes  to  the  early  churches,  and 
bids  the  disciples  be  '^perfect"  on  this  score,  even  as  he  bids  them  to 
be  no  longer  "babes  in  Christ."  That  perfection  which  so  many  per- 
sons attribute  to  a  certain  stage  of  Christian  experience  is  that  which 
St.  Paul  disclaims  when  he  tells  the  Phiiippians  that  he  has  not 
already  attained,  nor  is  already  perfect^  the  word  here  used  being  of 
much  stronger  import.  To  take  one  more  example.  Many  Bible 
students  have  doubtless  stumbled  a  little  at  St.  James's  definition  of 
*' pure  religion  undefiled,"  "To  visit  the  wido?rs  and  fatherless  in  their 
affliction,  and  to  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world."  This  account 
seems  to  ignore  all  the  God  ward  sign  of  piety,  and  to  confine  it  to 
personal  holiness  and  works  of  charity.  The  difficulty  disappears  as 
soon  as  wo  come  to  examine  the  original  terms  employed.  Two  words, 
among  others^  are  used  to  signify  religion ;  the  one,  Opfitriceia^  relating 
to  the  external  performance  of  religious  duties ;  the  other,  tvai^eiaj 
embodies  the  idea  of  worship,  the  right  attitude  of  the  soul  towards 
God.  Now,  St.  James  uses  the  former  term,  and  is  setting  forth  the 
externals  of  Christianity  in  contrast  to  the  elaborate  externals  of  Jewish 
ceremonialism.  With  the  latter  the  OprfaKeia  consisted  of  meats  and 
drinks  and  divers  worships  and  sacrifices ;  but  the  servants  of  Christ 
manifest  as  their  observances  personal  holiness  and  good  works  to  their 
fellow-men. 

Thus,  to  clear  up  this  difficulty  does  not  even  involve  a  reference 

to  the  Greek,  for  religion,  like  many  other  words  in  the  Authorized 

Version,  has  changed  its  meaning  since  the  days  of  our  translators,  in 

]   whose  time,  and  even  in  that  of  Milton,  "  religiou"  meant  no  more  than  we 

<;'•  have  indicated  by  OpriffKeia.     Many  such  alterations  of  meaning  are 

\   .noted  by  Dr.  Trench  in  his  work  on  the  Authorized  Yersion  of  the  New 

"Testament. 


V       • 


RESULTS  OF  THE  PALESTINE  EXPLORATION  FUND. 


N  (nU'ng  tlic  altCDlion  oF  Sunday  school  ^FOrlera 
generally  to  tlie  results  of  the  PaUslinO  Exploradon 
Fund,  it  may  not  be  uuinlGresliiig  to  nolo  a  few 
ihlngB  concpmiag  tto  compiUBtiyely  emaU  territory  of 
PaliBtineits^,  and  the  Eocieties  formed  for  its  ex- 
ploration. 

Its  Naubs  aso  Rvim. 
It  most  be  especially  obsorred  that  it  i<  not  its  re- 
ospaot  alone  wliiob  makes  the  country  so  woclhy  of 
id  careful  study.     In  ancient  limts  the  traffic  betneen 
id  ^est  of  necessily  trsTeraed  the  country,  which  be- 
he  highway  of  the  world,  the  focus  of  trade,  and  the 
OD  which  rival  nalioDs  contended  fur  pre-eminence. 
ucic  ijgyptian,  Assyrian,  Persian,  Greek,  Konan,  and  Mos- 
lem ciTilizationa  aud  re'igions  hy  turm  held  sway,  and  tnicei  of  their  influence  and 
miasof  their  magniflceuce  are  found  at  every  step.    Rereisthe  origin  not  only  of 
Cbristjanity  and  Judaism,  but  of  most  of  those  anciODt  myths  atoond  which 
Grecian  art,  learning,  and  philosophy  clustered.     Onths  sea-pooat  by  Joppi,  arose 
tlie  cult  and  myth  of  the  fish-god  Sagon,  which  appears  elsewham  in  the  legends  of 
FerteuB  and  Audiomeda,  of  Set  and  Typhon,  of  St.  Geoi^  and  the  Dragon,  and 
even  of  the  Archangel  Michael  and  the  Devil. 

From  tbe  Tyrian  shore,  a  little  further  to  the  north,  set  out  Cadmus,  who 
colonized  Greece,  aud  whoso  very  name  is  perpetuated  to-day  in  that  of  the  river 
Caamiyel  and  the  Utile  Moslem  shrine  of  Neby  Caiim,  the  Fn^het  Cadmiel  or 
Casmiel.  Close  by  is  the  shrine  of  Neby  Hashuk,  the  I^phet  "  Beloved,"  which 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  Egyptian  temple  set  up  to  the  terrible  Uellcarth 
or  Holoch,  under  the  enphemistic  title  of  Uiamnn,  or  the  Beloved  of  Amon.  And 
on  to  the  ahoie  above  BeiiQ^  Sows  the  Kahr  Ibrahim,  the  liver  of  another  "  Friend 
of  Qod,"  here  identical  with  the  well-beloved  Tammuz  or  Adonis. 
.  To  gain«  vider  and  mate  eertaia.fcnoi'Iedge  of  places  and  people  in  Palestjue, 

TnB  Palbstisb  Exploeation  Societv 
mi  founded  wi^D«M|I  in  the  yekr.  1804,  butit  attraoted  little  attention,  and  psr. 
IwpslsM  qnopprt,  la  JSOS.the  commiUeeLpublished a  vcdums  antided,  "A  Brief 
^oco^iit  ^thftCpun^es  adjoining.  thsJAka  of  Tibeilasr the  Jeidin,  and  the  Ce^ 
St^"  wl>iohyMiM^ly*traaslftia«wfsaipej»ugh-notann»dt  ^4he  well-known 
tifiTellciT  Se9(a9i...XiFolr4veller(.it«K,tl)eB;aai)t  qut  by  ^aSoaiety  for  the. pur-. 
poM  of  exploring  thg  country,  but  owing  to  the  acceunls  thej  reoeivsd  of  it« 
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dangAioas  oonditioo,  they  did  not  proceed  farther  th  m  Malta.  The  Society,  after 
this,  lipsett  intoiuaotivity,  and  its  vtry  exi->t*'iice  was  rorgotten  uatil'  1834,  w^en 
a]l  the  bocik^,  papers,  aii4  fands,  .were  han  ie<i  over  ti  tbe  Oeographical  Society. 
In  1840,  a  freeh  association  wis  faanded,  witti  no  better  results  than  the  former. 
In  1864,  however,  a  siinrey  of  Jorusalem  was  made,  und«»r  the  direction  of 

Thb  Obdnancb  Su&tst  Dbpa&tment, 

by  Captain  (now  Lieutenant- Colonel)  Wil»m,  Baronf^ss  Burdett-Contts  supplying 
the  required  funds.  This  called  general  attention  to  the  defective  s  ata  of  infor' 
matiou  respecting  the  country,  aud  led  to  the  formation  of  the  present  Society. 

Thb  Palestinb  Exflobation  Fi*nd. 

In  May,  1865,  this  Fund  was  former y  constitnted,  priDcipally  through  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  George  Grove,  whose  energy  in  mitkiiig  the  Society  known  deserves  the 
highest  pra'se.  Captaia  Wils  n,  who  had  completed  his  survey,  was  again  sent 
out  in  company  with  Lieutenant  Andernoo,  and  the  exploration  of  the  country  was 
commenced  in  earnest. 

JSxeavationt  in  Jerusalem* — ^In  1867,  Captam  Warren  commenced  the  ezcava^ons 
in  Jerusalem  itself,  the  proi^ess  of  which  was  watched  with  great  interest  by  the 
public,  and  resulted  in  adding  largely  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  deci  ied 
several  weighty  problems  conceruin ^  the  sites  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the 
Temple. 

Exploration  through  the  Desert  of  the  Fxodue, — In  1869-70,  Mr.  (now  Professor) 
R  H.  Ptilm<r,  aorompanied  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Tyrwhitt  Drake,  made  a  joarney  of 
exploration  through  the  Desert  of  the  Exodus  for  and  at  the  expense  of  tbie  Fund. 
On  his  return  the  Survey  of  Western  Rilestine  was  commenced  and  continued  till 
its  cotiipletion  in  1879.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  Drake,  who  had  an  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  Arabic  language  and  manners,  accompanied  the  officers  in  the  field  and 
afforded  most  valuable  aid  in  obtainiag  the  correct  nomendature  and  other  informa- 
tion from  the  natives ;  Ms  death  at  Jerusalem  in  1874  was  a  great  loss  to  the 
Society  and  to  geographical  science.  M.  Clermont  Gaaneau,  a  well-known  French 
archssologi^t,  was  also  empl  tyed  for  a  long  time  by  the  Society  and  his  labours 
proved  of  the  greatest  practical  importaoce. 

Besults. — Map  op  Survey. 

As  the  results  of  its  work  on  the  H  >ly  Land,  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund 
have  issued  an  invaluable  map,  comisting  of  tweuty-dix  sheets,  of  Palestine  west 
of  the  Jordan. 

The  importance  of  this  map  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  can  scarcely  be  exa^trerated. 
AM  previous  m^ips  have  baen  constructed  from  the  imperfect  observad'ins  of  in- 
dividual travellers,  and  nistan^^es  and  names  were  given  for  the  meet  part  conjectnr- 
aUj  and  at  random.  Now  we  have  a  survey  of  tbe  country  executed  by  English 
Engineer  officers,  and  setting  forth  the  topography  and  nomenclature,  with  as 
Impartial  accuracy  as  an  Ordnancn  map  of  an  Engli^h  country.  It  is  now  for  the 
first  time  pos-ib^e  to  follow  the  Biblical  histories  g^n»-rally,  in  an  intelligent  way, 
mounta  xis,  valleys,  roads^  villages,  and  tawns,  being  tor  the  first  time  accurately 
aid  down* 
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About  10,000  names  incorporated  in  this  map  were  found  by  lieutenants  Conder 
and  Ki  cbeiier,  the  officers  to  whom  the  survey  was  intrusted.  Among  all  these 
exist  in  some  form  or  oth-^r  all  the  Biblical  N'ambs,  only  622  in  all,  of  W«iitern 
Palestine.  Th-'se  oiler  Hebr«'>w,  Canianitish,  aad  Phcdnician  names,  althouj^h 
they  UHver  entirelv  disappt^ar,  are  oft'*n  rery  difficult  of  recovery,  and  their  satis- 
factory  iden  ification  is  i  npo^s'ble  without  the  aid  of  a  work  like  the  present, 
where  exact  topography  and  authentic  mforma'ion  as  to  the  present  nooienclature 
are  avaiubln  to  supplement  and  verify  the  deductions  of  archseological  and  philo- 
logical  r  search. 

In  some  cases,  and  these  are  comparatively  few,  the  old  name  has  survived  almost 
unaltered,  ^u••h  words  as  Beit-Lahm  and  Bethlehem,  Akka  (Acre)  and  Akko,  Bir 
Seba  and  Beersheba^  being  such  obvious  survivals  that,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  co^teral  evidence  from  topogriphy,  no  doubt  whatever  can  be  left  as  to  their 
identity.  Sornetimes  the  oldir  name  has  locally  survived  a  later,  though  still 
remote  attempt  to  change  it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ancient  Bethogabra,  which, 
though  ku'twn  for  centuries  as  £leutheropoli»,  is  still  called  by  the  inhabltantJ 
Beit-Jihrin,  a  form  that  is,  if  anything,  old  r  than  Bethogabra  itself. 

In  other  cases  the  identification  is  equally  certain,  though  not  by  any  means 
apparent  to  the  uniniria'ed ;  for  instance,  Laish  has  in  the  Bible  the  superimposed 
name  of  Dan,  meaning  *'a  Judge,"  and  the  >pot  where  we  should  naturally  look' 
for  the  rema  ns  of  the  town  U  called  at  the  present  day  Tell  el  Kadi,  ''the  Judge's 
mound."  So  Paneas  became  Ceesarea  PhiHppi,  but  is  yet  known  as  Baneas. 
Sometimes  an  old  name  hiving  some  approximate  signification  in  the  ancient 
Semitic  tongues  is  misunderstood  by  the  modem  Arabic-speaking  population,  the 
Hebrew  nahl,  *'  a  stream  or  watercourse,"  being  always  confounded  either  with 
nakhl,  '*  a  palm  tree,"  or  nahla,  **  a  bee." 

A  study  of  the  name-lists  will  yield  most  interesting  results  to  Biblical  students. 
In  spite  of  the  previous  identifications,  s  )me  200  out  of  400  known  places  have 
been  proposed  by  the  Survey  officers.  The  rest  will,  no  doubt,  be  recovered  with- 
out much  difficu'ty  when  the  furms  and  meanings  of  the  names  here  given  hare 
been  thoroughly  examined. 

The  geography  of  Palestine  can  now  be  re-written ;  for  the  map  of  the  Survey 
enables  us  to  lay  down  the  tribal  boundaries,  &c.,  accurately ;  and  as  the  physical 
features  of  the  country  are  here  exactly  set  forth,  what  was  before  mere  conjecture 
and  hypothesis  can  new  be  stated  as  ascertained  fact. 

To  the  map  of  the  Survey,  we  <  an  give  unqualified  praise.  It  is  the  joint  work 
of  Lieutenants  Conder  atid  Eit«'hener,  and  was  completed  in  circumstances  of  ex- 
ceptional difficulty,  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  in  1877  making  ic  necessary 
to  work  day  and  ni^ht,  often  ji  the  face  of  considerable  personal  danger. 

The  survey  occupied  five  years,  and  has  cost  during  that  period  about  £20,000, 
of  which  a  large  sum  was  expended  from  time  to  time  in  printing  reports,  &c. 
The  necessary  money  was  raised  principally  through  the  enersretic  action  of  the 
secretary,  Mr.  Walter  Besant,  but  it  must  have  bnen  relinquished  had  not  Mr. 
Morrison,  the  treasurer,  himseS  advanced  funds  from  time  to  time  to  carry  on  the 
/>peration8  at  certain  critical  periods  of  the  Fund's  finances. 


C6t  ait  at  listtmiij. 


HERE  is  an  old  md  rather  a  vnlffar  lajinf;,  Uiat  ProTidenca  hu 
giren  to  men  two  c&rj  and  only  ono  tongue,  in  order  that  they 
mijjht  thereby  undentand  that  it  U  better  to  hou  than  to  talk  ; 
but,  notwithitanding  that  Wo  are  so  ijcblj  endowed  with  the 
otgani  of  heoHiig,  nothing  is  more  lare  than  the  art  of  hearing 
tondTuntige,  and  it  would  be  well  if  those  who  have  the  direc- 
tion of  yoQlh  would  cultivate  this  talifot  more  aiaidnoaaty  than 
in  generally  dene. 
I  remember  a  thort  limo  ago,  afle.'  a  long  lesidonce  in  a  retired  eituution  in  the 
tounlry,  being  called  suddenly  to  town,  1  hid  occaaioa  to  Tiait  a  relation  who 
aaaoeiated  familiarly  with  eome  of  the  firet  literary  characlera  of  the  age.     Hy 
TelatiOD  was  a  married  man  and  hod  several  daughters  who  were  educated,  at 
least  with  great  attention  to  their  external  appe&raoce,  and  no  doubt  much  money 
hsd  been  expended  upon  thetn.    Whilst  wa  sat  in  the  dra wing-roe m,  before  dinner, 
I  was  much  pleased  with  these  young  ladiea,  and  had  made  up  my  mind  to  find 
in  them  an  intell^-'ct  in  some  degree  answerable  to  the  outward  polish  of  their 
mumen.     There  wei«  also  other  yonng  ladies  of  the  party,  altogether  furn^ing  no 
inel^ant  group  in  the  eyesof  one  just  arrived  from  the  country. 

Our  oonvonaUon  at  dinner  was  sprightly,  and  immediately  aiter  dinner  one  of 
the  gentlemea,  who  had  travtlltd  mnch  on  the  Continent,  gave  us  a  eomenhat  de- 
tailed and  highly  interesting  account  of  a  visit  which  he  had  made  some  yearapast 
to  the  towns  of  JEereulaneum  itnd  Pompeii,  those  celebrated  Romaii  eitiej,  which 
durittg  the  fliat  century  ^'ter  Christ  were  buried  in  ihe  ashes  of  Vesuvins. 

I  must  confess  that  I  was  myself  so  deeply  interesled  in  the  subject  that  I  hung 
with  intense  delight  on  every  word  of  the  speaker,  and  imagined  that  it  WM  im- 
possible  but  that  every  one  else  in  the  company  must  be  equally  ialereeted,  till 
anddealy  casdng  my  eye  around  upon  the  company,  I  perceived  that  teveral  of  the 
young  ladies  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table  were  diicoursing,  in  whispers,  with 
each  other,  and  although  there  was  nothing  in  their  manners  which  denoted  the 
Gmallest  want  of  politeoeis,  yet  I  could  not  help  wondering  what  these  young 
people  could  poniblj  have  to  communicate  to  each  other,  which  hid  intereat 
sufficient  to  reudei  them  deaf  to  the  recitals  of  the  speaker  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
who  not  only  had  been  sofartumte.as.to  have  seen  wonderful  things,  bat  also 
possessed  the  rare  talent  of  describing  these  soenes  with  spirit,  and  as  he  ww  a  man 
of  principle,  I  hoped  with  truth  and  accuracy. 
.  Wlienwe  assembled  in  the  drawing-roinLafterdinwr,  itb^pened  tb&t  I  ^aeed 
myself  in  asitiAtionsOHtswhat  d«taahfdfn)fathe.'MBt'»f^the  party,  having  ae  ens - 
naarmfi  hut-on  old  lad;,  who  was  also  a  relation.  -Thislady- waa«.vemaiief  eon- 
aiderable  talent,  and  from,heF  age  ^^d  the  dtoktianB  in^  wUehlhe  bvd'be^  thiown- 
throogh  life,  of  much  ezperienoe  and  great  knowledge  of  the  modes  and  habits  of 


J? 
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I  fell  into  discourse  with  this  lady,  and  haying  discussed  many  subjects,  I  spoke 
of  the  conversation  after  dinner,  and  remarked  my  astonishment  at  the  little 
interest  it  seemed  to  excite  amongst  the  young  people,  adding  **  that  I  could  only 
account  for  it  by  supposing  that  the  young  ladies  had  heard  this  same  account  of 
the  Koman  cities  many  times  before." 

The  dd  lady  repUed  that!  had  found  an  apology  for  the  young  people  which 
certainly  did  not  exist,  as  the  gentleman  in  question  had  never  been  in  their  house 
before  that  day.  ''But  the  truth  is,  my  friend,"  she  said,  **  that  these  our  cousins, 
in  common  with  many  other  yomng  ladies,  are  incapable  of  listening  with  advantage 
to  any  subject ;  they  are  elegant  and  accomplished,  but  their  style  of  education  has 
left  them  totally  destitute  of  that  kind  of  preliminary  knowledge  which  is  necessary 
in  order  to  enable  persons  to  improve  by  conversation.  They  are  much  in  the 
case,"  added  the  old  lady,  smiling,  "in  which  I  found  myself  at  a  chemical  lecture 
to  which  I  was  persuaded  to  go  a  few  years  since,  and  where  from  my  ignorance  of 
the  A  B  O,  as  it  were,  of  the  science,  I  returned  withomt  having  acquired  one  new 
idea  in  exchange  for  my  half-crown." 

"  It  dies  not  appear  to  me  extraordinary,**  I  replied,  "to  hear  of  a  lady  feeling 
herself  out  of  her  element  at  a  chemical  lecture,  neither  should  I  be  surprised  if 
«he  were  to  evidence  fatigue  and  lassitude  at  a  long  and  deep  discussion  upon  the 
management  of  horses  and  fox -hounds — ^not  that,  by  this  remark,  I  mean  to  throw 
any  contempt  on-  the  valuable  and  highly  interesting  study  of  chemistry,  but  I 
■think  it  possibly  that  an  intelligent  and  highly  cultivated  female  may  never  have 
directed  her  attention  into  that  line — but  how  a  well-educated  woman,  in  the  most 
anlightened  capital  in  Europe,  can  be  so  totally  ignorant  of  history  and  geography 
as  to  be  ut'erly  lost  in  a  company  where  a  visit  to  Herculaneum  is  described  in 
an  animated  manner  by  the  traveller  himself,  is,  I  own,  what  I  am  incapable  of 
conceiving." 

"But  where,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  where,  my  good  friend,  can  you  possibly  have 
lived  till  now,  if  yon  have  never  been  in  the  way  of  remarking  how  very  deficient 
young  people  in  general  are  in  the  polite  and  improving  art  of  listening  I " 

"  I  have  indeed  met  with  some  young  people  who  display  much  affectation  and 
ft^dantry  in  this  respect  (assuming,  whenever  an  interesting  subject  is  brought 
forward)  ceiaif  capable,  of  which  Madame  Genlis  speaks  with  so  much  displeasure), 
an;d  giving  it  to  he  understood  by  all  present  that  they  are  perfectly  at  home, 
whel:^,  it  migl^  be  jra^posed,  they  were  not  altogether  so  much  at  their  ease." 

"MaDneT}-*- continued  my  old  friend,  "is  even  more  offensive  to  a  discerning 
9yo,t]||a|i' the  (total  insensibility  of  ignorance.  But,  in  avoiding  Scylla,  why 
•should  iW€h  9u»k  int^  t^  destructive  bosom  of  Charybdis  ?  " 

"  S^iH,  lay  dear  madam,"  I  said,  "I  feel  myself  at  a  loss  on  this  subject;  I 

can  understand  very  easily  how  it  may  be  possible  for  yoimg  people,  brought 

j    (9^  in -^fdfB^- society,- ta  be  incapable  t>f  entering  into  the,  interest  of  literary 

>eaB[Tein»t|p%>^u1^can-  rach  igaoranee  exist  in  civilized  society  in  London  ?    STeU 

.«.     ise;  vigF  dfi^r^madlaB^  are  these  young  ladies,  my  cousiDS,  totally  miacquainted 

^j    fv'itii' tl^oreeiBBionriOQtliBes  orhiatory  and  of  |;eography  P- they  hava  been  at  cale* 

\   ihrated  aohools^  and  I--hav«  ^waya  understood  that  these  subjects  arOf  ixi  som^ 

'-*    ^Qgne,  attended  :to  Ui  every  respectable  seminary.** 
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**  TJndoubt»'d^7  fhev  ar»>,''  paid  my  frien-l ;  "bat  femalej  in  fceneral  T^ro  those 
places  at  un  ag"  i*n  etrlythat  it  is  next  t<>  impnssihle  for  tlie  'iiost  indietrious 
teacber  to  givo  th«  m  suuh  a  degree  of  eleoinntary  knoirledge  op  all  nocessarf  sub- 
jects, as  I  »hcu  d  de  m  ^uffiuient  to  eaAb'e  them  fo  p  ofit  by  generdl  coaversatioD ; 
thia  defl<-ieiicy  8h>ull,  ther'-for',  be  supoiei  by  the  parent,  and  young  women 
should  he  ttught  that  when  they  leave  schtiol  the  w  rk  of  educitioa,  so  fur  from 
being  finis^ied,  i^*  sc.arcely  begun,  aud  that,  in  a  ^audahle  imitarion  of  the  other  sex, 
they  oiivht  to  labour  in  the  work  of  Melf-improTt*ment,  until  the  active  duties  of 
life  C'tmpel  themimo  the  i>ecOiid  Hta^  of  educMtioo,  which  is,  that  of  putting  into 
use  the  acquirements  already  mide. 

«(  But  to  return."  haid  she,  *'  to  the  art  of  hearing  with  advantage ;  the  mind  of 
the  person  who  is  capable  of  this  is  lik*4  the  wall-arranged  cabinet  of  the  naturalist, 
in  which  ever >  thing  is  placed  according  to  its  genera  and  its  8.iecie8,  and  where 
the  owner  it  ablo  instantly  to  dire>;t  his  haad  to  whdt8oe\rer  he  wishes  to  find,  and 
is  never  at  a  loss  where  to  lay  up  any  new  fepecLmen  which  comes  into  his 
pos8essi>n. 

'*Iu  like  manner  the  hearer  sh'^n^d  be  able  instantly  to  dass  and  lay  by  in 
its  proper  place  any  newly-acquired  idea  which  he  may  receive  during  the  course  of 
conversation,  and  although  there  will  always  remain  some  subjects  for  which  he 
has  not  yet  founi  a  p'ace  in  his  mind,  yet  these,  probably,  will  be  topics  not  often 
recurring  in  conversation  ;  or  if,  from  any  change  of  society,  he  finds  any  new 
subject  frequently  brought  forward,  he  will,  perhapfi,  think  it  worth  his  while  to 
make  a  place  for  it  in  his  mind,  and  to  stu<iy  it  so  far  a«,  at  least,  to  enable  him- 
self not  to  lose  time  in  this  new  circle  into  which  he  is  thrown.  Thus  his 
knowledge  will  be  ever  growing  as  life  advances,  and  he  will  form  an  exception  to 
the  multitude  of  old  people  of  whom  one  may  say,  how  is  it  possible  for  such  a 
person  to  have  Hved  so  long  and  learnt  so  little  Y  " 

The  old  lady  smiled  when  she  made  this  last  remvk,  anl  as  I  was  interested  in 
her  conversation,  I  induced  her  to  proceed  by  putting  this  question  to  her  :  "and 
pray,  my  dear  madam,"  I  said,  "as  you  talk  of  classing  iaeas,  how,  fur  instance^ 
would  you  class  the  ideas  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  F  " 

"I  will  suppose,"  she  answered,  "that  I  had  this  evening  been  a  young  lady 
not  long  dismisst'd  from  school,  and  admitted  for  the  fir^t  time  into  literary  society 
— ^I  will  suppose  that  some  kind  friend  had  inspired  me  with  the  desire  of  in« 
creasii>g  my  knowledge,  and  that  I  had  already  acquired  that  knowledge  of  the 
common  ou  lines  of  geography  and  history  usual  to  yjung  people,  and  having  in 
the  cabinet  of  my  mind  so  many  compar  ments  designated  to  the  greit  leading 
^visions  of  th^  sea  and  land  which  co'upose  this  globe,  these  being  spparat-id  into 
still  more  minute  portions  appropriated  to  each  important  coantry  contained  in  the 
several  quarters  of  the  earth. 

**  It  is  not  necessary  to  sunpos?  that  I  hid  been  a  more  extensive  or  attentive 
reader  than  other  young  ladies  of  my  nge,  in  order  to  attribute  td  me  some  little 
knowlelge  of  the  stvle  of  nomenclature  used  in  the  leading  districts*  of  the  earth  st 
different  periods  a^d  in  different  countries,  because  every  person  who  has  read  at 
all,  fafiS  some  in<tinct  of  thin  kind;  lor  instance,  no  person  when  hearing  of  a 
Mahomet  or  an  Abdailah  would  think  of  looking  for  him  in  HoLand  or  Scotland 
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or  of  a  Kurick  and  Poniatowsky  in  a  genteel  village  near  town.  The  oames  of 
Ferdinand,  Alonzo,  and  Isabella  would  instantly  carry  the  henrer  into  Spain,  and 
no  one  would  connect  the  idea  of  Adam  Smith  with  the  capital  of  China. 

*'  The  names  of  cititis  and  towns  will  be  also  found  in  a  great  measure  to  bear 
certain  marks  by  which  a  person  of  common  intelligence  may  in  some  degree  class 
them  according  to  their  countries  and  the  times  ia  which  they  fiourinhed.  This 
being  the  case,  and  allowing  that  I  was  a  tolerably  intelligent  you  g  lady,**  pro- 
ceedtd  my  old  friend,  *'  when  I  this  evening  heard  of  the  buried  cities  of  Pompeii 
and  Herculaneum,  I  should  have  been  at  no  loss  to  perceive  that  they  were  Roman 
eitie$,  but  where  situated  I  should  not  have  known  till  I  found  from  conversation 
that  they  were  buried  in  the  ashes  or  some  volcanic  eruption.  Now,  inasmuch  as, 
in  the  virtue  of  being  a  school-gprl,  I  was  competent  to  kno«r  that  there  were  no 
Tolcanoes  in  the  Roman  empire  but  those  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  I  should  have  imme- 
diately placed  my  town  either  nniemeath  Vesuvius  or  ^tna. 

'^But  when  did  these  towns  exist?  In  the  time  of  Pliny,  I  heard  it  said,  but 
as  a  school-girl  J  might,  perhaps,  not  know  when  Pliny  lived,  and  there  being  a 
mixed  company,  I  should,  probably,  have  thought  it  most  prudent  not  to  ask ;  but 
I  hear  of  statues  and  paintings  of  heathen  gods  in  this  city,  and  am  thence  con- 
vinced that  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  existed  in  the  time  of  Pagan  Rome,  and  I 
farther  discover  that  it  was  in  these  situations  that  the  great  Roman  citizens  had 
their  country  houses,  this  leads  me  to  fix  on  Yesuvius  instead  of  ^tna  for  my 
volcano. 

"  I  now,  therefore,  without  asking  a  single  question,  and  by  dint  of  using  the 
little  knowledge  already  acquired,  have  found  nearly  the  period  when  these  cities 
of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  existed  and  to  whom  they  belonged,  and  my  know- 
ledge of  geography  enables  me  to  understand  that  they  were  in  one  of  the  finest 
climates  of  the  world  ;  and  then,  if  my  imagination  is  at  all  lively  and  just,  as  I  am 
supposing  that  I  am  not  one  of  the  most  dull  of  my  race,  I  add  to  my  scene  a 
cloudless  sky,  groves  of  orange  and  myrtle,  festoons  formed  of  vine  branches 
creeping  up  the  lofty  forest  trees,  and  offering  their  clusters  of  purple  grapes  to  the 
hand  of  every  passenger.  Columns  of  marble,  baths,  theatres,  galleries  of  sculp- 
ture and  paintings,  and  noble  Romans  in  their  purple  cloaks  walking  the  busy 
streets.  All  these  images  rise  up  in  my  mind  in  a  moment,  and  I  am  now  prepared 
to  hear,  with  intense  intert-st,  of  the  present  state  of  these  cities  which  have  lain 
for  ages  under  the  aehes  of  the  volcano." 

"But,"  said  I.  "it  is  not  every  one,  however  well  taughfr,  whose  imagination 
could  assist  her  on  these  occasions  in  the  way  in  which  you  describe  yours  to  have 
served  you  in  }  our  character  of  a  young  boarding  school  lady  on  the  occasion  of 
this  evening. ' 

"  WeU,'*  B«id  she,  **  we  will,  to  please  you,  leave  out  onr  purple  grapes  and 
cloudless  sky,  our  marble  columns  aid  magnificent  robes,  and  adhere  to  simple 
matter  of  fac,  but  the  imagintiimi  of  most  young  persons  is  lively,  and  where  a 
lively  imag  naTion  does  exiat,  it  hhould  be  employed  in  the  develupmeut  of  truth 
instead  of  being  lef  c  to  the  administrator  ot  evil.*' 

''I  much  a>mire  what  you  have  Bad,"  I  replied,  "and  I  shHll  make  a  point 
of  impresiiing  your  sentiments  upou  all  the  young  people  over  whom  I  have  any 
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infliiBnce ;  but  one  tUdg  I  tboiild  umtakf  Uiat  wlieieUiy»re  toe  •  few  jwmg  persons 
like  my  eonaine,  f STOnied  by  being  freqaently  in  the  company  of  literary  characters, 
there  are  one  thousand  whose  lot  it  is  to  aaaociate  commonly  with  those  who  haye 
no  yaloahle  ideas  to  oommunictte." 

''A  yonng  person,  **  said  my  friend^  *<  who  knows  the  valae  of  time  will  shim  such 
Moiety  as  mneh  as  may  be  consistent  with  her  duty ;  but  when  compelled  to  enter 
into  it  she  will  still  be  gleaning  for  her  eabinet,  and,  inasmuch  as  sometimeB  the 
most  precious  possesi&otts  of  the  naturalist  are  found  where  least  expected,  amongst 
banen  sands  and  howliog  wUdernesses,  so  even  in  the  cottage  of  the  peasant, 
amongst  the  poorest  and  humblest  of  men,  knowledge  may  be  acquired,  and  lessons 
leamt,  iriiieh  may  be  infinitely  more  precious  than  all  whioh  can  be  gained  from 
the  kamed  and  wise  of  the  earth. 

"Por  as  yet,''  she  added,  "we  have  only  spoken  of  human  wisdom  and  human 
learning,  where  man  is  only  the  teacher,  and  where  his  lessons  and  his  instructions  are 
compaMitiyely  umimportant,  inasmuch  as  they  hare  no  tendency  to  the  advanoe- 
ment  of  hearenly  knowledge ;  but  that  wisdom  which  tends  unto  saWation  is 
totally  distinct  from  this,  being  sometimes  found  together  with  humaa  learning, 
but  as  often  separated  from  it,  though  by  no  means  inconsistent  with'  it.  The 
Almighty,  howerer,  to  pvove  His  independeace  of  human  efforts,  continually  carries , 
on  ft  system  of  divine  teaohing  in  the  hearts  of  the  poorest  and  moat  ignorant  amongst 
men,  whereby  He  enables  them  to*  put  to  shame  the  wisdom  ox  the  wise,  and  to 
conyey  lessons  of  instruction  infinitely  more  precious  than  the  spices  of  Arabia  or 
the  diamonds  of  Golconda/' 

I  smiled  at  the  animated  manner  of  the  old  lady,  andasked  hei^ '  *  how  large  a  com- 
partment of  her  cabinet  she  would  appropriate  to  the  reception  of  heayenly 
knowledge." 

Sh^  answered,  *f  All  its  secret  recesses  and  most  choice  jcoxners,  and^  in  fact," 
said  she,  '*  I  would  deyote  my  whole  cabinet  to  its  use ;  for  I  would  desire  to  arrange 
and  model  eyerything  else  therein  to  thjs  embelUahing  and  setting  forth  of  Diyine 
knowledge." 


j>    I  ' ; 


.  ■  •  ■       I 

M«Hoite2tKO.->4t  is  iawdl-knowtt'tfoffi  ifait  in  <AiHhodft'*tbe memory  iff,  fee 

the  other  faculties^  much  more  susceptible  to  impiession  and  "more  detpaide  of  culti- 

yation.    Verbal  memory  in  childhood  is  always  the  best,  and  rational  memory  is 

clear  and  easy.    The  two  should  go  together  in  all  well-direoted  teaching.    If  a 

Sunday  school  teacher  accomplishes  no  more  than  the  thorough  niemoiising  of  a 

single  yerse  each  wedc  on  the  part  of  eaeh  pupil,  so  that  its' words  and  its  meaning 

are-fttlly  understood  aad  weU  remembered,  an  important  work  has  been  performed. 

A  constellation  of  spiritual  gems  has  been  set  in  the  imperishable  fmme-work  of 
immortal  thought* 
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PROVERBS  XIV-  16. 

**  A  wise  man  feareth  and  deparleth  from  evil ;  but  the  fool  ragctli  (ind  is 

confident." 

A  CVRTAIK  man  was  employed  by  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  as 
a  keeper  in  their  collectioB  of  animals*  His  department  was  the  care 
of  the  serpents.  A  separate  building  was  appropriated  to  them,  and 
stringent  regulations  laid  down  for  their  management.  The  keeper's 
wages  were  good  and  his  work  was  light.  If  he  had  been  cautious  and 
careful  his  life  would  have  been  safe  and  his  labour  easy.  Those  of  the 
serpents  that  are  yenomous  must- be  closely  confined  and  cautiously 
tended.  The  front  of  the  cage  is  of  strong  glass.  It  is  divided  into 
two  equal  parts  by  a  partition  in  which  there  is  a  door.  The  serpents 
lie  in  one  of  these  divisions  while  the  other  is  empty.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  keeper  at  certain  times  to  introduce  an  iron  rod  through  a 
small  opening,  and  therewith  remove  them  by  the  door  in  the  par- 
tition from  the  one  compartment  into  the  other.  This  done,  he  makes 
fast  the  door  and  then  enters  the  emptied  cage  for  the  purpose  of 
cleaning  it  and  depositing  food*  One  morning  the  keeper  opened  the 
door  before  the  serpents  were  removed,  took  one  of  them  in  his  hands, 
hung  it  around  his  neck,  and  thus  attired,  ran  after  his  companions, 
sportively  pretending  to  throw  it  upon  them.  He  was  warned  that  it 
might  sting,  and  its  sting  might.be  death.  He  laughed  at  the  warning. 
He  then  put  the  creature  back  into  the  cage  without  having  received 
any  harm.  Next  he  drew  out  a  cohra  capella,  and  placed  it  in  his  bosom 
beneath  his  coat,  calling  out|  ^  I  am  inspired ;  it  will  liot  hurt  me.'* 
Waodng  bolder  by  impunity,  he  grasped  the  deadly  reptile  by  the 
middle,  and  held  it  up  before  his  fiice,  pretending  to  speak  to  iti 
Drawing  itself  back  to  take  aim;  the  creature*  made  a'  sudden  dart;  and 
fixdd  its  togs  in  his  nostrils.  Sobered  by  fear,  he  soreatned  out,  tore 
the  fangs  out  of  his  flesh,  and  flung  the  serpent  back  into  the  cage^ 
He'was  caMed  to  an  hcHipital,  and  died  in  fearftil  agony  about ^Im  hoar 
aifberwards.  ' 

THE  ANT, 

This  insect  is  remakable  for  industry,  economy,  and  architectural  skill. 
As  the  inspired  writer  observes,  it  is  **  exceeding  wise;  **  and  so  struck 
was  Cicero  with  their  wisdom  that  he  declared  they  must  be  endowed 
with  mind,  reason,  and  memory.  The  ants  of  our  climate  do  not  lay 
up  grain  for  winter  months,  as  some  have  supposed ;  but  they  never- 
theless provide  themselves  with  food  while  it  is  to  be  had,  as  their 
whole  character  and  habits  testify.     The  wise  man  probably  bases  his 
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tayings  upon  the  habits  of  tnts  ia  warm  cltmateB.  In  ProF  zzx.  25, 
he  1U170,  *'  The  ants  are  a  people  noc  stront;,  yet  they  prepare  their 
meat  in  the  summer.**  The  ants,  in  tropical  climes,  do  Uy  np  their 
food  for  the  winter  season.  In  latitudes  in  which  the  temperature  is 
sufficient^  warhi  to  maintain  them  in  a  state  of  aotiFitj  all  the  year 
round,  they  neoessarily  require  a  ooostant  supply  of  food. 

l*he  reproach  of  the  sluggard  is  that  he  lets  both  summer  and 
harvest  time  pass  while  he  indulges  in  sloth  and  idleness.  In  brief, 
the  ant  improYSS  the  propitious  opportunity,  but  the  sluggard  neg- 
lects it. 

To  illustrate  their  industry,  it  is  said  that  their  edifices  are  more 
than  five  hundred  times  the  height  of  the  bailders;  and  that  if  the 
same  proportions  were  observed  between  human  dwellings  and  those 
who  build  them,  our  houses  would  be  four  or  five  times  the  height  of 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  krgest  of  which  is  480  feet  high  and  hss 
a  base  of  700  square  feet  to  support  it.  The  largest  of  one  species  of 
apij — the  Asiatic  or  South  American  ant — does  not  stand  more  than 
a  qnarter  of  an  inch  high,  while  their  nesta  or  houses  are  from  twelve 
to  twenty  feet  high,  and  large  enough  to  hold  a  dozen  men. 

**Qo  shall  thy  poverty  come  as  one  that  travelleth."     The  oonse- 

Juence  of  thy  sloth  is  that  poverty  comes  nearer  and  nearer  unto  tbee 
ay  after  day,  as  a  traveller  who  is  still  advancing  farther  and  farther 
on ;  till  at  length  want  will  seize  on  thee  like  an  armed  man,  whom 
thou  canst  find  no  means  to  resist.  Poverty  will  steal  upon  them,  and 
before  they  are  aware,  leave  them  naked,  as  if  they  were  stripped  by  a 
robber;  nay,  the  most  extreme  want  and  beggary  will  unavoidably 
seize  on  them,  like  an  armed  man  against  whom  they  can  make  no 
resistance. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Linnasan  Society,  Sir  John  Lubbock  gave  an 
instalment  of  his  observe tions  upon  ants.  He  began  with  an  account 
of  his  fresh  experiments  on  their  powers  of  communication,  several  of 
which  experiments  seem  to  indicate  that  ants  possess  something 
spproaching  language.  From  tests  with  regard  to  their  recognition  of 
relations,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  recognition  of  ants  is  not 
personal  and  individual.  He  is  also  of  opinion  that  eggs  laid  by  workers 
always  give  forth  males,  and  that  in  qaeenless  nests  males  alone  are 
produced.  On  the  contrary,  in  nests  possessing  queens,  workers  are 
produced  in  abundance.  Theue  facts  lead  to  the  presumption  that,  in 
the  case  of  ants  as  well  as  that  of  bees,  some  special  food  is  required  to 
develop  the  female  embryo  into  a  queen.  With  regard  to  the  dififerent 
reception  of  queens  by  nests  of  ihe  same  species,  Sir  John  thinks  that 
the  hostile  reception  of  queens  by  his  own  ants  was  due  to  the  fuct  of 
their  having  been  living  in  a  republic.  He  relates,  besides,  various 
experiments  made  to  test  their  sense  of  direction.  Studying  the  rela- 
tions and  treatment  of  the  aphides  by  the  ants,  he  clearly  shows  that 
not  only  are  the  aphides  protected  in  the  ants*  nests,  but  that  their 
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eg^s  are  bron6:1itby  the  ants  into  their  nests  and  oarefullj  tended  by 
them  all  through  the  winter  months, 

MANNA.  ♦ 

The  people  did  not  cjomprehend  it,  and  asked  one  snotlier,  **  What  i» 
this  P  "     Moses  was  able  to  anHwer  the  question.     He  tuld  them  that 
this  was  the  substance  which,  in  the  place  of  bread,  God  destined  for* 
their  substantial  food — their  staff  of  life.     It  was.  he  told  th^m,  to  fall 
every  morning,  except  on  the  sabbath  day;  but  on  the  day  preceding, 
a  double  quantity  would  fall,  as  a  supply  for  the  two  days.     On  other 
days  none  was  to  be  left  until  the  morning;  and  when  some  avaricious < 
cr  distrustful  persons  gathered    more   than   the  day's  consumption 
required,  they  found  that  ''it  bred  worms  and  stank."     Was  it  not, 
therefore,  a  miraculous  circumstance  that,  although  it  would  not  ordi- 
narily keep  for  more  than  one  day,  the  double  supply  gathered  on  the 
sixth  day  was  good  for  two  days  ?     We  incline  to  that  opinion,  the* 
rather  as  it  appears  to  be  corroborated  analogically  by  the  fact  that  a 
vessel  filled  with  this  very  manna,  which  dissolved  in  the  heat  of  the 
Bun  if  left  upon  the  ground,  and  which  corrupted   if  preserved  in^ 
the  shade,  was  retained  as  a  memorial  of  this  transaction  to  future 
generations.     Nevertheless,  this  matter  is  open  to  the  remark  that 
Moses  directs  them  to  boil  or  to  bake  on  the  previous  day  what  was 
required  fur  the  consumption  of  the  sabbath ;  and  although  this  may 
be^  and  is  usually,  understood  to  denote  that  this  was  to  present  tha- 
cnstomary  operations  of  dressing  it  on  the  saVtbath  day,  yet  it  may 
signify  that  they  usually  ate  it  undressed,  as  gathered,  while  that  which 
they  collected  the  day  before  the  sabbath  was  directed  to  be  cooked  in^ 
order  to  its  preservation.     There  is  some  corroboration  to  this  view  in 
the  fact  that  the  people  seem  to  have  used  it  in  both  ways,  from  the- 
manner  in  which  the  taste  of  it,  as  eaten  raw,  and  as  taken  dressed,  is' 
distinguished.     Eaten  as  gathered,  it  tasted  like  cakes  made  of  meal 
and  honey,  but  when  dressed,  it  acquired  the  tasie  of  fresh  oil — a 
flavour   highly  agreeable  to   the   Israelites.      In   shape   it  was  like* 
coriander  seed,  but  in  colour  it  was  white.      In  Numb.  xi.  8,  the 
people  are  said  to  have  usually  prepared  it  by  first  grinding  it  in  a 
mill,  or  pounding  it  in  a  mortar,  and  then  baking  it  in,  or  rather  on,, 
pans,  into  cakes. 

There  is  a  kind  of  tree  or  shrub — a  species  of  tamarisk,  found  in  this 
and  other  regions — ^which  yields  at  certain  times,  and  in  small  quan- 
tities, a  kind  of  gum,  to  which  the  name  of  manna  has  been  given,  in 
the  belief  that  it  really  was,  or  that  it  resembled,  the  manna  by  which 
the  Israelites  were  fed.  If  any  human  infatuation  c(uld  surprise  a 
thoughtful  and  observant  mind — and  especially  if  any  folly  of  those 
who  deem  themselves  wiser  than  their  Bible,  could  astonish — it  might 
excite  strong  wonder  to  see  grave  and  reverend  men  set  forth  the 
strange  proposition,  that  two  or  three  millions  of  people  were  fed  from 
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day  to  day,  during  forty  years,  with  this  ^rery  sabstanoa  A  vb.y  small 
quantity — and  that  only  ati  a  iiarticalar  time  of  the  year,  which  is  not 
the  time  when  the  manna  first  fell — ^is  now  afforded  by  all  the  trees  of 
the  Sinai  pen  insula ;  and  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that,  if  all  the  trees 
of  this  kint  then  or  now  growing  in  the  world,  had  been  assembled  in 
this  part  of  Arabia  Petreds,  and  had  eovered  it  wholly,  they  would  not 
hare  yielded  a  tithe  of  the  quantity  of  gum  required  for  the  subsistence 
of  80  vast  a  multitude.  Indeed,  it  remains  to  be  proved  that  it  woald 
be  at  all  salutary  or  nutritive  as  an  article  of  constant  and  substantial 
food.  To  UP,  this  explanation,  which  attempts  to  attenuate  or  extinguish 
the  miracle  by  supposing  this  natural  product  to  have  been  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places  sufficient ;  to  have  &Ilen  regularly  around  the  camp, 
in  ^11  its  removals,  and  to  have  been  regularly  intermitted  on  the 
seventh  day,  is  much  harder  of  belief  than  the  simple  and  naked 
miracle — much  harder  than  it  would  be  to  believe  that  hot  rolls  fell 
«very  morning  from  the  skies  upon  the  camp  of  IsraeL  A  miracle  we 
can  understand,  however  difficult  of  comprehension ;  but  that  which 
attempts  to  elucidate  a  miracle  on  natural  grounds,  must  make  no 
demands  upon  our  faith — must  be  full  and  satisfactory — must  be  con- 
sistent and  coherent  in  all  its  parts. — Kitto^s  Daily  Bible  Ulusirations, 

QUAILS. 

Pbom  the  apparent  improbability  of  quails,  whose  favourite  resort  is 
moist  pasture-land,  being  found  in  such  vast  flights  in  the  desert,  it 
has  been  suggested  that  the  Hebrew  word  '<  selav  "  does  not  mean  a 
quail,  but  a  stork,  or  some  other  desert  bird.  But  observation  of  the 
habits  of  the  quail  shows  the  accuracy  of  the  account ;  and  the  name 
**  selav  "  is  still  applied  to  the  quail  in  the  Arabic  and  its  cognate 
tongues.  The  time  of  the  first  miraculous  supply  of  quails,  and  pro- 
bably of  the  second  also,  was  in  the  month  of  April,  the  exact  season 
when  the  quail  performs  its  migration  in  vast  fiocks.  We  are  told  that 
**  at  even  the  quails  came  up  and  covered  the  camp  "  (Exod.  xvi.  13), 
and  it  was  well  known  that  the  quail,  like  most  other  birds  of  passage, 
performs  its  migrations  only  at  night.  Again,  we  are  told  that "  there 
went  forth  a  wind  from  the  Lord,  and  brought  quails  from  the  sea'' 
(Numb.  xi.  31).  From  their  weak  power  of  flight,  the  quails  instinct- 
ively select  the  shortest  sea  passage,  and  avail  themselves  of  any 
island  as  a  resting-place.  Thus  the  Mediterranean  islands,  as  Malta, 
Capri,  and  others,  have  frequently  been  known  to  be  oovered  with  these 
birds  for  several  days  together  at  the  time  of  the  spring  migrations, 
when  the  wind  was  adverse.  They  spend  the  winter  in  Central  AfrKa; 
and'ii]  returning  to  Syria,  skirt  the  western  side  of  the  Bed  S6a,oro88« 
ing  its  narrowest  part.  They  always  fly  with  the  wind,  «nd  wait  till 
it  is  favourable  before  they  commence  to  cross.  Aftor  their  passage 
they  are  fio  utterly  exhausted  that,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  wood-* 
eooka  m  England,  they  may  be  captured  in  any.&i:^nber  by  the-hand. 
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^  Tbeir  flight  is  always  very  low,  which  is  doubtless  what'  is  meant  by 

their  being  ^  as  it  were  two  cubits  high  upon  the  face  of  the  earth ; " 
and  finally,  we  are  told  that  the  people  spread  them  all  abroad  for 
themselves  round  about  the  camp — i.e.,  dried  them  for  fopd  in  the 
sun,  as  they  had  learned  to  do  in  Egypt,  where  Herodotus  tells  ns  the 
Egyptians  cooked  the  quail  after  this  simple  fashion  (ii.,  77).  I  have 
myself  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  a  witness  of  this  quail  migration 
both  in  African  and  Asiatic  deserts.  I  have  seen  them  in  the  morn- 
ing covering  many  acres,  where  not  one  had  been  on  the  evening 
before.  The  wind  on  one  occasion  was  ahead  ;  and  though  hundreds 
were  slaughtered,  they  did  not  leave  for  two  days,  when  the  wind 
veered  in  their  favour,  and  they  as  suddenly  disappeared,  leaving  scarce 
a  straggler  behind. — Bev,  Dr,  Tristram  in  the  **  Sunday  at  EomeJ' 

THE  PASSAGE  OF   THE  RED  SEA. 

The  route  taken  by  the  Israelites  when  they  leflb  Egypt  is  minutely 
described  by  Moses  ;  but  it  is  now  impossible  to  trace  it,  as  the  names 
he  gives  to  the  places  have  long  ceased  to  be  in  use.  Leaving 
Raamses,  their  first  station  was  Succoth ;  from  that  they  moved  to 
Etham,  '^in  the  edge  of  the  wilderness ;"  whilst  there,  God,  who  had 
gone  before  them  in  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by 
nighty  directed  them  to  change  their  route,  and  return  so  as  to 
*^  encamp  before  Pihahiroth,  between  Migdol  and  the  sea,  over  against 
Baalzephop."  From  this  it  appears  that  when  they  set  out  they  went 
as  if  intending  to  take  the  direct  course  to  Palestine  by  the  desert,  but 
that  just  as  they  reached  the  margin  of  the  desert  they  were  directed 
to  turn  back  and  journey  southwards,  towards  the  Red  Sea.  Coming 
down  the  western  side  of  the  north  partof  the  sea,  they  encamped  closeby 
it^  between  it  and  Migdol,  and  in  front  of  (i.e.,  to  the  east  of)  Pihahiroth 
and  of  Baalzephon.  Whether  these  are  the  names  of  towns  or  of  localities 
cannot  be  determined;  it  is  even  uncertain  whether  the  names  are 
Hebrew  or  Egyptian,  though,  as  in  all  of  them  the  form  is  Hebraistic, 
and  they  may  be  traced  to  Hebrew  roots,  the  probability  is  that  they 
are  Hebrew.  In  this  case  Migdol,  which  means  Tower  or  Fort,  was 
probably  some  border  fortress  where  the  king  of  Egypt  had  soldiers  to 
guard  the  frontier  of  his  kingdom  on  this  side ;  Baalzephon,  meaning 
Place  of  Typhon,  may  have  been  a  town ;  and  Pihahiroth,  the  Mouth  of 
Caverns  or  HoUows,  may  have  been  the  name  of  the  district  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  which  the  Israelites  encamped.*  It  seems  in 
yain  to  attempt  precisely  to  identify  these  with  existing  looalities ;  but 
without  descending  to  particulars,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  on  the 
plain  at  the  verge  of  which  Suez  now  stands^  the  Israelites  pitched 
their  oamp.  In  this  case,  perhaps  we  shall  not  greatly  err  if  we  regard 
Migdol  as  having  been  on  the  site  of  the  modem  Ajerlid. 

*  If  Pihaliiroth  is  An  Egyptian  word  it  it  probftbly  PI-a£A»-n>^,  a  place  where  sedge  or  grass 
groyn.    And  in  this  case  also  may  be  viewed  as  the  name  of  a  districtt 
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At  what  point  the  crossing  was  made  is  matter  of  dispute.  Some 
contend  for  Rft^  Atakah  as  the  point  of  departure ;  while  others  think 
the  place  of  crossing  was  farther  north,  not  far  from  the  nite  of  the 
modern  Su'  z.  The  objection  to  the  latter  opinion  is  that  the  gulf  is 
there  too  narrow  to  have  contained  the  Egyptian  host  at  once,  so  as 
that  they  should  be  all  drowned ;  but  this  is  greatly  obviated  by  the 
fact  that  the  gulf  anciently  extended  very  much  farther  to  the  north 
than  it  now  does,  so  that  the  sea  was  both  wider  and  deeper  at 
Suez  than  it  is  at  present.  The  former  opinion  it  seems  im> 
possible  for  any  one  who  has  been  on  the  spot  to  hold.  The  plain  near 
B&s  Atakah  is  covered  with  large  boulders,  over  which  no  chariots 
could  have  been  driven ;  and  the  bed  of  the  sea  between  Bas  Acakah 
and  the  opposite  shore  is  so  uneven,  wiih  deep  chasms  and  rugged 
rockH,  that  neither  horse  nor  foot  could  pass  across  it.  It  is  true 
miraculous  agency  was  at  work,  and  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  pre- 
sence of  that  all  difficulties  disappear.  This  also  is  true ;  but  if  we  are 
to  follow  the  history,  the  miraculous  agency  was  limited  to  the  dividing 
of  the  sea,  and  we  have  no  right  to  extend  its  influence  merely  to  help 
out  an  opinion  of  our  own.  So  far  as  we  know,  the  Israelites  and  the 
Egyptians  had  no  supernatural  aid  in  traversing  the  opened  channel ; 
and  without  that  their  crossing  from  Bas  Atakuh  is  simply  impossible. 

How  the  waters  were  separated,  and  made  to  stand  as  a  wall  on 
either  side,  it  seems  vain  to  ask.  The  historian  puts  it  before  us  as 
an  event  not  traceable  to  ordinary  causes,  but  of  a  miraculous  kind, 
traceable  to  the  immediate  operation  of  God,  who  used  for  the  purpose 
He  Lad  in  view  a  violent  wind.  Whether  this  was  an  east  wind,  or  a 
south-east  wind,  and  whether  it  co-operated  with  the  natural  ebb  of  the 
sea  or  not,  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  to  itiquire.  "  It  was  the  doing 
of  the  Lord,  and  marvellous  in  our  eyes."  It  may,  however,  be 
suggested  that  probably  this  transit  was  accomplished  only  by  the 
able-bodied  part  of  the  people,  and  that  the  flocks  and  herds  and 
children,  and  feebler  part  of  the  community,  went  round  by  the  head 
of  the  gulf,  and  joined  the  others  after  they  had  crossed.  It  is  remark- 
able that  no  reference  is  made  to  ''the  cattle"  as  needing  water 
till  the  people  were  at  Bephidim  (xvii.  3).  The  plan  of  separating 
the  herds  and  flocks  with  their  attendants  from  the  main  body  of 
the  men  is  that  still  foUovred  by  the  Bedouins  when  on  the  march.** 

W.    L.    ALEXANDEil,   D.D. 
•  Kitto'a  "  Bib.  Cyclop.*'  iii.  1078. 


Relto'on  Axn  Childhood. — **It  is  the  most  beantiful  mark  of  the  excellency 
of  a  doctrine,"  sa?8  Herder,  ''that  it  i<-8tructs  a  child.  That  which  in  welomed 
by  the  open,  unbiassed  nature  of  cbilnhixid  s  c  rtainly  true;  for  it  there  be  any 
pure  rea'^on,  as  Eant  phrases  it,  among  mankind,  ii  is  in  cfaiMhnod  and  youthl 
During  this  peritid  reason  shown  its- If  in  an  iustrnctive  rt^cipient,  docile  fonn^ 
aod  res  onds  more  immediately  and  unhesitatingly  io  the  voi<-e  of  trurh  than  at  ao 
after  period  w»en  it  has  become  beiier  acquainied  with  error,  and  more  or  leea 
typhiaiivated  and  blimted  by  it.** 
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MARGINAL  AIDS. 

'  Exptanniofryy  Biographical^ 
Topographical,  Manners  ana 
(hutom.  AnecdoVd  lUtutror 
lion^  Black-board  Han,  Sfc, 

NOTB  OK  Vbe.  20,— 
"  Few  maxims  in  the  Book 
jar  80  upon  our  feelings  as 
this,  an'l  yet  it  does  but 
6zpre«s  'he  generalisations 
of  a  wide  experts  nee.  We 
seem  to  hear  what  worldly 
•  jnoralisers  have  repeated  in 
a  hundred  forrns.  But  the 
words  which  follow  hhovr 
that  it  is  not  to  be  taken  by 
itself.  It  IS  the  foil  which 
sets  off  th^  britrhtness  of 
the  gem,  the  wisdom  of  the 
world  contrasted  with  the 
nobler  wibdom  of  a  self-for- 
ivetting  love." — 8pk.  Com. 


THE  WISE  MAN   IS 

CI  AUTIOUS. 
ABEFUL. 
ONSlDEttATE. 
ALM. 
HAKITABLE. 


l>AVeKB  OV   RiCHBS. — 

"Gotthold  9«w  a  bee  flutter 
for  awhile  round  a  pot  of 
honey,  and  at  last  light 
upon  it,  intending  to  ft- ast 
to  its  heart's  content.  I^, 
howeTt  r.  tell  io,  and  being 
besmeared  in  every  limb, 
niiserabl\  perished.  On  this 
he  mused,  aad  said,  'It 
is  the  same  with  temporal 
'prosperity,  and  that  abund- 
ance of  wenltb,  honour, 
and  pleasure  which  are 
souifht  tor  by  the  world  as 
greedily  as  honey  by  the 
bee.  A  bee  is  a  happy 
creature  so  long  as  it  is 
a^^iduoUMly    occupied     in 

fathering  honey  from  the 
owers,  and  by  slow  de- 
grees sceumulating  a  store 
of  it.  W  hen,  however,  it 
meets  with  a  hoard  ike  this, 
it  knows  not  what  to  do, 
and  is  betrayed  into  ruin.' " 


Outline  £tdtfoit9* 

The  Wise  and  the  FoolTsfr. 

Beadino,  Prop,  xiv.  16 — 35.     Goldbn  Text,  rer.  18t 

The  general  subject  is  the  contrast  between  the  wi8% 
orrigbte<iU8,  and  the  foolish  or  wicked,  man. 

Note  that  in  the  Bi^le  the  fool  is  usually  the  self- 
confident,  self- willed,  or  wicked  man. 

Some  of  tte  terms  t^mployed,  indicate  that  the  advice 
was  intend'  d  for  a  young  prince,  who  would  presently 
rule  the  nanon  as  king. 

Some  of  the  more  evident  and  striking  contrasts  may 
be  dwelt  on. 

I. — The  Prudent  and  the  Foolish. 

Vfr.  16—18.  Here  the  prudent  man  is  cautious^ 
careful,  couHiderate,  and  calm;  and  the  foolish  man 
is  credulous,  hasty,  impulsive,  i*nd  it; considerate. 

The  issue  of  the  action  of  each  is  traced  in  ver.  1^. 
The  fo -lish  man  gets  himself  certainly  into  trouble; 
the  careful  man  se«  ures  knowledge ;  he  does  not  be^ 
licve  t«>o  easily,  and  wl^t  he  believes  he  secures ;  and 
it  is  worth  ^'curing. 

II.— The  Rich  and  the  Poor. 

Ver.  19—22,  31.     Ver.  20  states  a  fact  which  may 
generally  be  obMtrved,  but  it  does  not  commeud  the 
fact.    \tr.  21  qualities  ver.  20,  and  shows  how  wrong 
.  before  God  the  neglect  of  the  poor  is. 

III. — The  Workers  and  Talkers. 

Ver.  23,  24.  Labour  is  commended  as  profitablei 
and  80  ir  is  to  our  healthy  character  &>  d  comforfs.  Mere 
talk  tendeth  to  penury,  because  it  makes  no  return,  and 
wastes  both  time  and  opportunity. 

IV.— The  True  and  the  False. 

Vt-r.  25.  Here  especiiUy  apf  Led  to  giving  testi* 
m'  ny  in  a  com-t  of  justice.  But  true  in  ail  the  lelations 
of  1  fe.  Truth  everv  where  is  healing  aud  saving ,  By 
word  aud  vn'X  wpeak  e^er  the  truth. 

V. — The  Quiet  and  the  Quick  Tempered. 

Ver.  29.  We  all  have  tempers  Th^^y  are  of  differ- 
ent kinds.  All  need  controlling  and  resciaining.  For 
this  Wi>ik  God  can  t-ive  us  grace. 

VI. — The  Hopeful  and  the  Hopeless. 

Ver.  32.     Thnse  are  seen  in  the  ending  of  the  dif 
ferent  men.     The   man  who   i.->   righ'eous  can  look 
Cdliiily  on  beyond  death.    The  wicked  ^ees  nothing 
but  «iurkness,  and  in  whirled  awav  into  it 

General  iiuth  (ver.  34).  F-  r  the  child,  the  man, 
the  nation,  "righteousness  exalteth,"  "siu  is  a  re- 
proach." 

BoBE  T  Tuck,  B.A. 
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(Fom  ieeonnt  of  safiM. 
qaenk  obierTADOM  of  P«4«- 
orer,  with  irariuui  alt4*i«* 
tioni,  MO  "  Smith's  Biblical 
Dietionarj.") 

Thij  month,  Abib  or 
Nisan  fehap.  ziii.  4).  Cor- 
mpoading  to  Mareh  or 
AotU. 

Ver.  8.  Probably 
throagh  elders  or  leaders 
of  Tarioas  tribes.  i'be 
people  were  or^tiiserf,  and 
la  Tiew  of  tbeir  dnparrure, 
most  likelj  sp**edj  oom- 
Banieation  ensued. 

Ver.  4.  Tradition  ssys, 
alloiring  for  the  boiajiefaold 
to  comprise  30  or  40  per- 
sons, each  would  take  a 
piece  about  the  sise  of  an 
olive. 

Yer.  5.  The  smallest 
defect  or  deformitj  made  a 
lamb  unfit  tor  sicrifice. 

**  Blood  spriakted"— not 
on  threshold,  where  it 
would  be  tram}ilc>d  on,  but 
on  door-posts,  to  be  ^een. 
A  pledgee  of  their  safety. 

*' IJeavsn,'*  emblem  of 
corruption.  See  1  Cor.  y. 
7,8. 

**  Bitter  herbs  **  memo- 
rial of  suflTeriDg^s  and  bonHs. 

*<  Boasted  whole,"  de- 
noting^  unity— pointing  to 
John  xix.  86. 

"When  I  teethe  Hood:* 
It  was  theirs  to  see  that 
it  was  there,  then  quietly 
to  trusty  while  they  re- 
mained loside  their  dwell- 
ings. 

According  to  Jewish  tra- 
di  ion,  the  images  of  ail  the 
Egyptian  gods  were  that 
Dji^ht  brokiQQ  in  pieces, 
^^uin.  xxxiii.  4.) 


aachalLamb 

ppointed,            Ver.  4. 

8 

elected,                 ,,'    5. 

8 

lain,                       „    6. 

O 

utwardsigUt         „    7. 

V 

alue,                      „  13. 

E 

verlasting         \       ,- 
emembranee,  j    »*  "' 

R 

ICaliy  remarkahlo 
''night  soenes"  recorded 
in  the  Bible.  This  is,  per- 
haps, second  only  to  that 
which  it  shadows  forth. 


▲ugust  7.— AftemooiL 

The  Passover,    • 

Rbadiko,   Exod*  zii.   1 — 14.       Qoldsn  Tbxt, 

1  Cor,  V.  7. 

Pafisorer.    First  of  three  great  feasta  of  Israelites. 

L— InBtitution  of  the  Passover. 

Time  f>r  deliverance  of  Children  of  Israel  had  come 
— their  bonds  must  he  broken.  God's  promisee  ful- 
filled —see  chap.  iiL  7,  8 — ^20,  &c. ;  vi.  1 — 8.  Plague 
aftt-r  plague  bad  been  brought  upon  the  land.  Still 
Pharaoh's  heart  was  hardened,  and  yet  another  and 
more  terrible  judgment  must  fall  upon  the  haughty, 
defiant  king  and  his  people.  The  hour  of  death  to 
the  Egyptians  was  to  be  the  birthday  of  Israel  as  a 
nation.  It  was  meet  that  this  sevenih  month  should 
henceforth'  be  first  or  chief  in  their  estimation,  and  in 
the  order  of  time. 

They  muit  be  eaved  in  the  Deliverer^e  ewn  appointed 
voatf.  Strange  though  it  might  seem  to  tliem,  as  they 
listeoed  to  the  commands  gi^en  to  them  through 
Moses,  it  was  for  them  with  implicit  f-drh  to  obey; 
and  their  Lord  would  fulfil  His  promises.  No  harm 
should  touoh  them,  and  throughout  coming  ages  thii 
feast  should  tell  of  His  mighty  deliverance. 
II.— The  Typical  Meaning  of  the  Passover. 

All  t:?pe8  and  sacrifices  of  the  old  dispensation  p.  »int 
to  Christ.  Kone  more  beautif  lilly  than  the  Paschal 
Lamb.  Trace  eich  point  of  resemblance,  and  as  in 
the  enslaved  Israelites  we  see  ourselves^  slaves  of 
Satan,  and  in  the  Destroying  Angel,  the  hand  of 
judgment  and  wrath,  stretched  oat  against  the  *'  chil- 
dren of  disobedience  " — so  we  may  turu  to  *'  Christ 
our  PassoTcr"  —  the  Lamb  without  blemish,  slain 
for  us.    Learn— 

1.  There  is  but  one  way  of  escape  for  sinners  now — 
as  there  was  btU  one  for  the  Israelites. 

2.  There  must  be  not  only  the  *^  Zamb  slain** — a 
Saviottr  crutijkd^but  the  *'  blood  sprinkled^^-^aith  in 
Sim,  Note.  It  is  not  our  feelings^  but  the  blood 
spriuUed  upon  our  hearts  that  wiU  save  us — -knowing 
that  it  is  there  should  bring  peace. 

8.  If  we  through  faith  have  reGeired  Christ,  we 
too  ahbidd  ^'keep  thefeOst "  (1  Cor.  v.  8)  wi0h  joy'  and 
thankftilaess,  yet  with  humble  contritioa,  while  we 
remember  our  "bondage  and  deliveranue.*' 

£.  B. 
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Wbat  if  it  maltegmen 
different  froTi  aU^  other 
liyinff  things  ?  Is  It  not 
speech  —  the  power  of . 
words?  Wor^s  are  man's 
right  alone,  part  of  the 
imajre  of  the  Son  orGkod— 
the  Woid  of  Qod  In  which 
man  was  oreated.'**£«»^s< 
ley, 

Spebch  IB  commonly 
Judj^ed  the  trnest  te«t  of 
loward  ^  worth,  as  .that 
which  discloseth  the  hidden 
man  of  the  hear*,  wh  oh 
draws  out  the  soul  from  its 
dark  recesses  into  open 
light  and  view. — Barrow. 

A  FEACBMAEBBIS  a  loTOr 

of  Qod  and  man,  one  who 
abhors  all  8  trite  and  con- 
tention. Thcv  use  all  the 
talents  Qod  has  given  them 
to  preserve  peace  where  it 
is,  and  rei*to*e  it  where  it 
is  not. — «7.  Wesley » 

PUBITT  is  the  freedom 
from  any  foreii;n  admix- 
ture. It  signifies  the  tem- 
per directly  opposite  to 
criminal  sensuality,  or  as- 
cendency of  irregular  pas- 
sions.— Buck,  ' 

Habd  words  are  like 
hail'stoaes  in  summer, 
beating  down  and  destr.  ly- 
ing what  they  would  n  'Ur- 
iah were  itxej  melted  into 
softer  drops. 


O 
u. 

o 
o 


Let  our 

WORDS 

be 

Kind, 

Pure 

Teacbinq. 


**  Disperse  knowledge,*' 
Because, 

(1)  This  is  the  way  to 
gain  more. 

(2)  So  many  around  us 
an)  ignorant. 

(3)  It  U  power^  and 
gtveit  happiness. 

(4)  Ood  would  have  all 
men  brought  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  truth. 


August  14.— Mominff. 

Prudent  Lips.  .. 

Bsadhto,  Pr<w,XY,  I — 18.  Golden  Tbslt,  Pt'ov.  xv.  7, 

Thd  power  of  speech  raises  man  abd^e  the  lower 
creatures. 

**  Speech  is  reason's  brother,  and  a  kii^gly  preroga- 
tive of  man." 

How  very  important  that  this  power  should  housed 
f«T  purposes  of  good,  and  not  of  evil.  Our  tongues 
may  do  God's  work  and  prove  a  blessing,  or  they  may 
be  the  servants'  of  Satan  and  become  a  curse. 

I.— Peaceful  Words. 

Ver.  1 — 3.  It  is  never  prudent  to  stir  up  strife.  He 
will  always  ar«!ue  best  who  can  keep  his  tern  per  longest. 
How  often  will  a  soft  word  do  more  than  a  harsh  one. 
"Houey  catches  more  flies  than  vinegar."  Can  we 
not  tell  what  a  man  is  by  his  conversation  P  Note  in 
these  verses  how  much  there  is  About  the  heart  and 
the  lips.    Out  of  the  heart  the  mouth  s^eikeih. 

Rememht-r  God  hears  our  words. 

As  His  eyes  are  in  every  pi  ice,  so  also  His  ears  are 
in  every  place,  beholding  and  hearing  the  evil  and  the 
good. 

Let  us  then  follow  the  words  that  make  for  peace. 
Blessed  are  the  peacemakers, 

II.-— Pure  Words. 

Ver,  4 — 6.  Much  in  those  words — a  **  wholesome 
tougueJ*^  How  maiiy  speak  unwholesome  words. 
In  many  iHr^e  establislimeiits  there  is  very  much  foul 
as  well  as  too  ish  talk. 

Ev>l  speaking  often  leads  ijo  forgetting  a  father"* $ 
instruction.  Many  are  led  into  paths  of  vice  by  heed- 
ing what  is  said  by  imprudent  talkers.  We  need  to 
ask  God  to  set  a  watch  before  our  ears.  Do  we  not 
sometimes  wish  that  we  could  torget  some  of  the  con- 
Ter>ation  to  which  we  have  been  obliged  to  hearken  ? 

Let  us  avoid  jesting  which  is  not  convenient. 

Never  Join  wtwholesome  talk  any  more  than  you  would 
take  unwholesome  fjod, 

III.— Practical  Wotds. 

Ver.  7 — 17.  Prudent  lipa  will  e^wjwrwi^^oM'fo^i^^.  If 
thf)  heart  he  wise  the  jiiouih  will  utter  wise  sas  ings; 
Piety  should  show  itself  in-our conversation.  How 
can  our  lips  be  better  employnl  ijogfi  in  spreading  Gcd's 
truth?  TliH  way  of  the  wicked  jd:«n  abomination  to 
the  Lord.  Our  words  .shoiM  setk  -io  turn  men  to  the 
Lord  (v»  r.  9) 

God  se^B  the  heart  (ver.  11).  We  judge  by  the 
streams ;  Gi:d  sees  the  touotain* 

Let  us  pray,  **  Create  in  me  tt  clean  heart,  0  God," 
and  then  our  wofds  will  be  right 
'    If  wekeLVit4hi  fear  of  the  2j»'d,  we  shall  he  fich  when 
we  have  but  little^-     -       -   .   .      .^-. 

Seek  to  teach  God's  truth,  which  in  the  highest 
knowledge,  H.  G.  Gilbert. 


^ 
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XTrov  iMTing  Efrpl,  tlM 
IiTMlite*,  alter  a  imniry 
of  three  dav*,  reaelied  the 
wettMin  arm  of  the  Bed 
Sea.  Upon  the  aMamption 
that  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Suei  remains  nat^h  the 
same  an  at  the  Bzodos,  then 
the  cr  •■•tn^  must  hare  been 
•ou'b  of  thM  ridfe  Atakah. 
This  ridi^e,  which  runii  quite 
down  to  the  lea,  would  be 
on  their  left,  the  desert  on 
ih<»  riirbt,  Pharaoh's  host 
behind  them,  and  the  sea, 
ah(»ur.  ten  n>i\*  ■  vide,  before 
them. — Barrow$»  (Seeals) 
p.  811.) 

Mob "B  has  nothinfjf  todo 
but  u>  excite  and  eticouragfe 
the  people  to  go  forward. 
When  in  the  way  of  duty, 
though  we  meet  with  diffi- 
culties, «e  mutt  go  for* 
wurd,  and  leavA  the  event 
to  Uod  •  U80  t^e  means  and 
triiRr.  flim  with  the  i»stte.— 
Menrjf, 

Charioti  of  war,  like 
all  others  in  at'Cient  times, 
were  supported  on  two 
wheels  only,  and  were  gene- 
rail?  drav^n  hv  two  h 'rj^es 
abreast.  The  annoyance 
.  which  the  Hebrews  most 
dreaded  in  war  was  chariots. 


-^J^     ANGER. 

1  \    8M^8oldier$, 

1    1    IRECTION. 

1    V    Go  forivard  ^ 

Jt^    ELIVEEANCE. 

Israel  saved. 

Egyptians  drowned. 

Whatrvbh  else  was  to 
succeed  it.,  thi8  was  the  first 
sta^e  of  the  progress  of  the 
chuBen  pe-ipie.  The  word 
^*  UedemptioD,"  which  has 
now  a  sense  far  holier  and 
hi>fher,  first  entered  into 
the  circle  of  religious  ideas 
at  the  time  when  God  re* 
deemed  Hi-  people  from  the 
huuse  of  bunUage. — 8tan* 
ley. 


OUXLIKE  LESSONS. 

▲ucnst  14.— AftemooA. 

The  Red  Sea. 

Bbadixo,  SjboAu  sir.  15 — 31.    Goldbh  Tsxt,  ▼.  15. 

After  the  last  Flagne — ^the  most  terrible— the 
Israelites  were  hurried  out  of  Egypt.  Soon  Pharaoh 
followed  them,  intending  to  bring  them  back  into 
Egypt  and  bondage.  Their  aerrice  too  Taluable  to  be 
lost, 

L— Danger, 

The  people  had  gained  their  liberty  and  wonld  soon 
he  free.  They  were  still  in  Egyptian  territory.  The 
flower  of  the  artnv  of  Egypt  was  seen  coming  oyer  the 
sxndhills  Before  ttiem  wa««  the  sea,  and  on  either 
side  high  rocks,  the  d  sort,  or  fortresses  of  E^ypt. 
Well  might  the  people  te«i  dismay, 

God's  people  tnny  nometimet  be  placed  in  eircumstaneet 
of  great  danger,  but  the  way  up  is  always  open.  Moses 
cried  uuto  the  Lord. 

II.— Direction. 

The  people  must  wait  for  God's  orders .  Those  orders 
come.  Trayer  is  answered ;  now  is  the  time  for  action. 
Forwaid!  is  the  watchword.  They  must  make  for 
the  He».  God  will  make  a  way  for  them  God  de- 
clares not  ouly  thit  Hk  will  >ave  His  people,  but  destroy 
their  foes.  The  ddnger  is  in  the  rear.  God  protects 
thitt  part  of  their  c  nup.    The  angel  came  behind  them. 

Seek  direction  from  God,  Go  forward  in  Bit  strength. 

"  He  who  bids  us  forward  go. 
Cannot  fail  the  way  to  snow." 

III. — Defiance. 

**  The  Egypt'sns  pursced  after  them."  Truly  they 
may  not  have  known  they  Mere  maiching  into  the  bed 
of  t  t.o  sei ;  but  by  V  eir  very  pursuit  they  were  d'-f  \ing 
God,  who  had  wrought  such  fearful  wonders  in  their 
land. 

Zet  us  beware  nf  God's  judgments.  God  can  deliver, 
bu^  lie  can  punish  also.  '*  It  is  a  fcirlul thing  to  Tail 
into  the  hands  of  the  living  God." 

IV. — Deliverance. 

Gnd  divided  t^e  waters  that  His  people  might  pass 
over  in  safety,  and  cut  off  their  foes. 

"Jehovah  hath  triumphed. 
His  people  are  free." 

The  sight  of  this  great  deliverance  aff^'cted  th'^m 
greatly.    "Would  that  they  had  always  remenbered  it'. 

Let  us  fe»^l  that  God  can  deliver  us.  Dinger  and 
trial  may  come,  hut  our  God  is  always  able  *o  deliver. 
He  can  and  wil<  redeem  His  people.  We  need  deliver- 
ance from  the  slavery  of  sin.  Jesus  is  mighty ;  Jobus 
can  save. 

H.    6.   6lLB£BT. 
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filBLB    WlKB    IHTOXI- 

CATiiTG.—Tbe  presence  of 
such  pictures  and  warn- 
ings as  we  have  in  the 
Book  of  Proverbs,  and 
in  the  Prophets,  declares 
that  90fM  pf  the  wine  used 
in  ancient  times  was  in- 
toxicating; hut  this  is 
quite  consistent  with  the 
equally  certain  fact,  that 
much  of  it  was  not  alco- 
holic. 

«  Alcoholic  drink  is  the 
great  false  prophet  of 
Bngland.  A  prophet  work- 
ing busily  in  every  district, 
under  the  inspiration  o^ 
hell.  It  injures  the  health, 
it  enfeebles  the  intellect, 
it  deadens  the  moral  sensi- 
bilities, it  destroys  reputa- 
tion, it  impoverishes  the 
exchequer,  it  disturbs 
firiendship,  it  .breeds  quar- 
rels, it  brings  misery  into 
the  family,  it  is  fraught 
with  innumerable  curses." 
— Dr.  B,  ThonuM, 

« There  is  no  sin,"  says 
a  divine  of  1662,  **  which 
doth  more  deface  God's 
image  than  drunkenness; 
it  disquieteth  a  person, 
.  and  doth  even  unman  him. 
Drunkenness  gives  him 
the  throat  of  a  fish,  and 
the  belly  of  a  swine,  and 
the  heart  of  an  ass. 
Drunkenness  is  the  shame 
of  nftture,  the  extinguisher 
of  resson,  the  shipwreck  of 
chastity,  and  the  murderer 
of  conscience." 

Thb  Dkt7bea.bd*8 

PiCTUBB. 


1 

2. 
3. 
14. 
6. 
6. 
7. 


Bis  bad  appetite. 
His  foul  tongue. 
His  red  ejes. 
His  home  misery. 
His  staggaring  gait. 
His  heavy  sleep. 
His  insatiable  thirst. 


August  21.— Morning. 

Intemperance. 

IRbadino,  Prov,  xxiii.  17—21 ;  29—35.    Goldbn 

Text,  ver.  21.   . 

In  all  ages  there  seems  to  have  been  need  for  warnings 
respecting  seif-induUence  in  diinking  and  in  eating, 
but  surely  never  in  the  world's  his'ory  was  the  warn- 
ing 8<i  much  needed  as  in.  these  days  and  in  Great 
Britain.  Sieak  of  the  importance  of  youug  peopio 
joining  Bands  of  Hope. 

I. — The  General  Counsel. 

Ver.  17.  The  j*inner!j  here  are  the  self- indulj^ent, 
who  seem,  ar  first  sight,  to  have  the  best  of  lite.  Envy 
is  the  feeling  that  looks  half -longingly  at  the  pros- 
perity of  fcvii 'doers. 

The  one  thing  that  will  keep  us  from  wishing  to 
share  in  the  apparent  pleasures  of  the  self-mdulgent 
is  the  fear  of  God,  the  thought  of  God.  We  may  go 
nowhere  that  we  cannot  take  with  us  the  thought  ^nd 
fear  of  God.  This  is  an  all-sufficient  test  for  every- 
thing,—** Can  I  take  God  witu  me  there  ?  * 

II.— The  particular  Injunction. 

Ver.  20,  21.  There  must  be  temperance  in  all 
thini^s,  and  we  must  carefully  avoid  the  scenes  and  the 
society  that  would  place  us  in  temptation. 

No  man  has  any  right  to  expect  God  to  keep  him, 
when  be  wilfully  i?«^»  himself  ioXa  the  way  of  tempta- 
tation. 

So  we  say  it  is  wise  to  be  an  abstainer,  and  so  avoid 
the  circumstances  that  bring  peril. 

III.— -The  Pictured  Warning. 

Ver.  29—^6.  This  has  been  well  called, — ^**  The 
Drunkard's  Effigy,  hung  up  as  a  Beacon." 

Personal  suffering ;  senseless  quarrels ;  meaningless 
talk ;  perilous  fa  Is ;  doable  and  di^rted  vision  are 
the  drunkard's  portion. 

Sometimes  we  have  seen  boys  laugh  at  the  poor 
staggering  stn^et  drunkard.  Never  laagh,  much 
better  cry,  for  it  is  one  of  the  saddest  sights  earth  can 
show. 

Note  how  enticing  and  allurinar  the  wine  and  other 
strong  drinks  are  at  first,  but  what  hitter  things  are 
kept  in  store. 

And  none  of  us  can  say  we  are  safe  from  its 
enticements. 

So  it  is  every  way  better  for  ns  not  to  look  at  it  at 
all.  Toung  people  never  need  it,  to^  them  it  should 
ouly  be  as  doctor's  medicine  ;  and  science  is  more  and 
more  plainly  showing  that  it  is  very  doubtiul  if  it  is  of 
real  and  lasting  service  to  anybody. 

BoBEBT  Tuck,  B.A. 
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Elix.— Suppoied  to  1w 
th«  modflm  Wadj,  Ohu- 
jrondul,  which  if  oompara- 
iiftlj  well  tnpptiad  with 
water  aad  shrubt. 

WlXJ>SUIB88  ov  Siv.— 

A    deaert   tract   between 

'  SKm  and  Sioai,  sow  called 

QuAiLS.^See   "Glean- 

ings,"  p,  '3.0.     A  tmall 

<bird  of  great  deliotcj,  not 

80  numerous  in  England 

as  on  the  Continent. 

'     HAirvjU>r'Manhur,what 
,10  this?  vThe  anewer  is 
jgivea  b7jB£oaes,yer.  15;, 
•tee  also.  yer.  4    It  is  called 
<*angels'  food,"Fea.luTiii. 
25;  "bleed  from  heaven," 
(Fs.  ey.  40,  fgurative  ex- 
pressions     denoting      its 
miraculous    source.     (See 

jdsd  p.  doe.) 


O 
O 
D 
B 

a 

I 

V 
T 


od  bad  mercy 
n  rebellious  Israel, 
ally  rained  manna 
ufficientforall.' 

od's  mercy  now  se  en 
n  providing 
or  ainners 

hat  true  bread    from 
heaven. 


Chsibt  batispieb  Ma.s*b 
Waittb.— You  have  stood 
by  the  sea-shore,  and  have 
noticed  in  some  parts  the 
deep  ho'es  in  the  sand  and 
rock.  But  when  the  tide 
has  come  up  it  has  filled  up 
ail  those  crevices  and  holes. 
There  are  wants  in  our 
hearts,— unsatisfied  long- 
ings; look  to  Christ.  In 
Him  there  is  a  tide  of  grace 
to  fill  up  every  hollow  and 
crevice  in  your  nature.^-^ 
See.  Thomas  Jont*. 


Auffoat  21.— Afternoon. 

The  Manna. 

Bbaoino,  Ex.  xvi.  1—^15.    Golden  Text,  John  vi.  32. 

Picture  the  bright  spring  mOming,  when  the  hangrp* 
people  found  their  food  ready  for  them  on  the  ground,  tt 
showed  to  them,  like  the  puiifying  of  the  water  at  Marah, 
the  cart  of  God— His  forbettranoe  too.  It  may  show  to  as  the 
same.  tnrue»  we  do  not  find  our  food  in  the  same  way ;  but 
Ood  as  truly  gives  to  ua  as  He  did  to  the  Israelites.  For  He 
sends  the  sunshine  and  the  rain,  makes  the  oropa  grow,  the 
grass  that  nourishes  the  cattle,  Ac.,  gives  rtren^h  and  skill 
to  earn  food  by  daily  labour.  We  nuty  therefore  pcay,  Gix>t 
Kc  <%u  day  our  daily  bread. 

Our  lesfioa  to-day — Ood  promised  and  gave  a 
njfftUar  supply.  Suficient,  but  not  too  much,  teaching 
moderation;  and  a  double  supply  for  the  Sa6bath, 
teaching  us  to  prize  iMid  l^allov  His  day.  The  great 
lessoii  of  all  is — 

Chbist  the  HEAysyLT  Maitka.  - 

I. — The  F6o4  of  the  Soul. 

Just  as  the  body  needs  to  be  supplied  with  f  6o^,  or 
it  will  starve,  so  the  soul  needs  th^  gifts  of  truth, 
goodness,  and  lovsj  or  it  will  die.  In:  Christ  we  hate 
truth,  that  we  may  be  wise ;.  hoUnepa^  tluut  we  may  \e 
good;  }oyQ,..that  we  ma^  be  happy.  These  xnake 
what  Jesus  calls  ''the  life  of  the  world,'" 

II.— The  Gift  of  God.    . 

So  was  the  manna  itself— undeserved  too.  The  Jews 
were  wrong  if  they  thought  Moses  to  have  been  the 
giver.  His  was  but  the  voice  that  ^aid,  "This  is  thew 
bread  which  the  Lord  hath  given  you  to  eat."  How 
much  more  is  Jesus  the  gift  of  God.  He  gave  His 
only  begotten  Son,  and  gives  Him  still  in  His  grace 
to  the  soul.  **  Not  that  we  loved  Him,  but  that  He 
loved  us.'*" 

III.-^The  Bread  from  Heaven « 

Christ  came  ''down  from  heaven."  The  manna 
came  from  above— from  some  mysterious  source  in 
the  upper  air — type  of  Him  who  came  from  the  un- 
seen Woiid  beyond  our  own— the  world  of  life  and 
love— that  we  on  earth  might  receive  the  life  of 
heaven. 

IV.— The  Unfailing  Supply. 

The  manna  never  failed  all  through  the  Israelites' 
long  pilgrimage.  Never  could  one  feeble  child  cry 
out  and  say.  There  is  no  food  for  me  !  Christ  is  all' 
sufficient.  "  He  that  cometh  to  Me  shall  never  hun- 
ger." To  •*  come  *'  is  to  "  believe  *'*— to  trust  Him 
as  a  Saviour,  and  seek  His  grace.  "My  God  shall 
supply  all  your  need  out  of  His  riches  in  glory  by 
Christ  Jesus." 

Practical  Zessons  in  connection  with  the  maima : 
All  we  need  and  all  we  receive  to  support  us  comes 
irom  Ood.  ■  2.  Nt)  work,  no  food,  ver.  1^;  8.  -WasteJio* 
thing,  ver.  18,  4.  Be  eonte&t  and.thankf nl,  1  Tim.  vi.  & 
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Aht. — "  A  pile  of  wheat 
having  beet  \eh  on  a  thresh- 
ing floor  in  the  island  of 
Zante,  it  was  subsequently 
found  to  have  been  plun- 
dered by  ants.  On  one  of 
the  nests  of  these  little  pil- 
ferers being  opened,  two 
good>«2ed  tin  canfuls  of 
grain  were  discovered  in 
ft."  (S'ee  also  <<  Glean. 
»g8/'p.8e7.) 

«  Ths  plodder  is' the  man 
who  will  rise  to*  respect 
fmd.emiQeDce^'and  shooid. 
he  live  sufficient^  long  to 
e^ct '  hi#  designsi  he  ^  wMl . 
make  the  world  his  insol- 
vent debtor."— ^m.  Cariy, 


iW^mD  and 
WrWFTJL 


tAeve. 


IVDtTSTRT    BfiWlSDSD. 

v>Mr.  ;D)uiiel  Qoooh  mt^ 
seleeted tdaasist in  laying 
the  Atlantic  Telegraph. 
He  was  invited  to  direct 
the  efforts  of  others  in  ih&t 
marvtfjUous  achievement. 
IVhilst  he  was  absent  from 
Sngland,  the  electors  of 
Crioklade  selected  him  to 
represent  them  in  Parlia- 
ment.. Then  the  Direi^tors 
of  the  Great  Western  Bail- 
way  Company  needed  a 
ehairman-*Mr.  Gooch  was 
the  man  preferred.  Such 
tokens  of  confidence  and 
respect,  with  abundance  of 
wealth,  formed  a  prise' 
splendid  indeed.  Yet,  a 
few  years  previously,  Mr. 
Qooch  was  m  the  service 
of  that  same  railway  com- 
pany, fttlfi>1iog  the  most 
menial  tasks.  Let  us  do 
our  duty,  however  irkf ome. 
Xet  us  dolt  aa  inthe sight 
of  God.  Let  us  ensure  His 
approval  thri>u||h  Christ, 
fio  shall  we  gain  an  un- 
fading  etown^-^Sev,   B-. 


August  28»~Morning. 

Industry. 

Bbadino,  JProp,  vi.  6— li ;  xxiv.  27—34.    GoIden 

Text,  Bom.  xii.  11.  ' 

Introduce  with  a  few  general  remarks : — Idleness  a 
sin— unfaithfulness  to  duties  to  which  God  in  His  pro- 
vidence has  called  us.  It  leads  to  many  other  sinis 
{see  Beading  Lesson);  "No  truly  wise  man  will  waste 
his  powenr,  time,  or  talents,  but  likei  Jesus  will  **^  work 

while  it  is  day." 

'  ■  '  '      ., '      • 

I.— I^arn  Diligence  tfQxn*  tlie  AvkU .- ;  -  ^ 

,  It  is  a  small  body,  ".exceeding  wise.'*  Notieeitb 
habits,,  they  will  stimulate  to  dili^ende.'  It  never 
wastes  a  moment,  never  lets  slip  an  opportunity  of 
providing,  its  f pod,  embraces  the  mo^t  propitious  timW 
(Frov,,  xxxr  26).  Does  not  simply,  enjoy  the  present, 
but  looks' al^eadl  .    t;i 

,  Do  not  waste  your  summer  tpffe— present  cppqrtunityi. 
Now  isjthi©  time  to  g^xther  (Pxqt>  x*  i,  fii),-*?  .store  Mp 
knowledg&^rrto  prepare  for  the  future^   •  ■■■x 

Avoid  epeiservice,  ffroY*  vJ.  7,  8).  Even  in  daily 
duties,  remember  the  eye  of  God  is  upon  you, 

IL— Be  ^Warned  by  the  Sluggard. 

Note  what  comes  of  idleness,  indolence,  slothf  ulness 
(Piov.  vi.  11;  xxiv.  32,  34).  How  they  consume 
away  life,  time,  opportunity.  What  trouble,  vexation, 
ruin,  they  bring — how  poverty  steals  upon  the  sluggarid 
unawares — ^like  a  traveller.     (See  Gleanings^  p.  308.) 

Avoid  self-indulgence.  Learn  iffhcU  misery  sin  pro- 
duces.  Think  of  the  fate  of  the  slothful,  and  beware 
lest,  as  a  thief  in  the  night,  death  find  jou  unprepared. 

III. — Resolve  to  serve  the  Lord.. 

In  daily  duties.  Be  industrious  and  aim  at  success 
in  them.  I(ut  do  not  make  that  your  only  aim.  L^t 
your  chiof  end  be  the  glory  of  God.  Strive  aft^  the 
highest  good.  Do  all  things  as  unto  him.  (Golden 
Text.)  Serve  the  Lord  by  activity  of  body  and  xnind, 
wisely,  p«roeveriogly. discharging  the  various  duties 
of  life. 

Wealth  of  every  hind  comes  by  toil*  Indolent  pro- 
erastination  is  the  parent  of  poverty  and  misery,  in 
things  temporal  and  spirit^  \  .  H«  H* 
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Ths  SroT  WHBES  ins 
Law  was  oitiv. — In  the 
third  month  th«  IffMlitet 
■et  out  horn  Srphidim 
ia  a  foutherlj  direction, 
and  after  aioending  wind- 
ing TAlleje  and  rugged 
panee,  and  statroatee  of 
loftj  roekiy  riatng 
abora  the  other  in 
■ncceeiion,  reeehed  a  level 
plain  (probabljBr  Rtthah), 
in  ftont  of  which  •'  towered 
the  nue^re  cliiF*  of  Siuai,*' 
risbg  "like  a  bage  alter 
in  front  of  the  whole  oon- 
gregatitm."  Here  ie  a  spot 
where  thej  oould  find  water 
and  paeture  for  their  flocke 
and  herda ;  they  pitched 
their  tenia  before  the 
mount.  (Ex.  xix.  9.)  The 
natural  aspect  of  eTcry- 
thing  around  them  was  of 
a  character  calculated  to 

exert  a  moat  solemnising 
influence  upon  their  fiset 
ings. 

Oraybs  Imaob.  —  A 
general  name  for  any 
figure,  howeTer  made. 
Properly  a  carTcd  ima^ 
of  wood  or  stoae,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  molten 
image.  But  the  molten 
images  were  often  ^ittsAed 
with  the  graver,  or  carving 
too). 


Table  I. 


No  IdolsA  X 
No         O 

Images.  V^ 
No         S 

Pictures  JO 


AU 
Worship. 

All 
Beverenoe. 

All 
Obedience. 


NxGLBCTSD  Sabbaths. 
— *'0f  one  hundred  men 
admitted  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Prison  in 
one  year,  eightynine  had 
lived  in  habitual  violation 
of^  the  Svbbath,  and 
neglecfof  publu)  worship.*' 


August  88.— Afternoon. 

The   Commandments. 

Rbadiko,  Bx.  XX,  1-11.  Golden  Tbxt,  Matt.  xxii.  37. 

The  circumstances  oonnected  with  the  giving  of  the 
U(v  should  be  reyiewed,  and  the  need  for  such  few 
simple,  comprehfnsiye,  and  searching  ru^es  shown. 

Explain  whv  the  Commaodments  were  given  in  two 
tables.  They  concern  two  things.  1.  Man's  duty 
towards  God.  2.  Man's  duty  towards  man.  Show 
which  is  properly  first,  and  how  they  stand  related  to 
each  other.  Point  out  how  our  Lord  expressed  the 
Ten  Commandments  in  two  tenteneet. 

To-day  we  deal  with  the  contents  of  the  Jlrat  Tablei 
all  of  which  may  be  put  into  the  simple  words 

Ttwu  8haU  love  ths  Lard  thy  Qod  with  all  thine  heart, ' 
I.—God  is  Grod  alone. 

Ver.  2.  Rem^'mber  that  the  people  were  familiar  in 
Egypt  with  the  idea  of  many  goie.  G  jd  claims  to  be  the 
only  God.  He  aimits  the  ezistehoe  uf  no  rivals.  All 
the  attributes  that  men  attach  to  thel^  many  idol-gods 
unite  in  Jehovah. 

Still,  in  view  of  heathen  gods,  we  must  declare  that 
our  God  is  the  one  and  only  God.  He  therefore  righdy 
claims  ALL  ovT  lave  and  trust, 

II.— God  may  be  compared  to  nothing* 

Yer.  4.  This  law  is  designed  to  guard  the  tpirUualitf 
of  God.  He  IS  One  whom  no  eye  hath  seen,  or  can  see 
and  live.  The  things  He  has  made  may  help  us  to 
realize  Him,  but  no  one  thing  is  adequate  to  fully  re* 
present  Him.. 

Explain  that  the  Jews  were  wron;  in  suoposing 
that  this  law  forbade  our  practising  the  arts  of  paint- 
ing and  sculpture  ;  but  show  why  we  may  make  pic« 
tures  of  Chritt,  but  never  of  Qod, 

III.— God  requires  aU  our  ^strorshlp. 

Yer.  5.  Man  is  a  worshipping  creature ;  he  has 
eTO)  y  where  an  instinct  of  wors'dp.  God  requires  it 
all ;  has  clam  to  it  all ;  is  worthy  of  it  all. 

Show  that  worship  of  God  finds  expredsion  for  love^ 
and  is  followed  by  obedience, 

lY.— God  is  Jealous  of  His  name. 

Yer.  7.  A  name  gathers  np  the  attributes  for  man, 
and  enable  4  him  to  speak  of  his  God.  God's  name  is 
Jehovah.     He  requires  us  to  use  His  name  revereiUly, 

Explain  swearing  and  light  talking  about  Gk>d. 

Y.— God  requires  the  keeping  of  His  day. 

Yer.  8 — 1 1.  We  are  to  deyote  a  portion  of  our  time 
wholly  to  God  as  a  constant  token  that  we  hold  all  our 
time  as  Gud*s.  All  oar  days  are  to  be  spent  in  a 
Sajbbath  spirit* 

BoBSBT  Tuck,  B.A. 
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N  80  complicated  an  instrnment  there  are  manj 
details  in  arrangements  which  may  prove  sugges- 
tive to  those  i?ho  have  grace  to  learn  from  every- 
thing, and  who  remember  Paul's  words :  "  There 
are,  it  may  be,  so  many  kinds  of  voices  in  the 
^  world,  and  none  of  them  is  without  signification.*'  Let 
us,  therefore,  linger  together  on  the  organist's  seat, 
and,  as  we  run  over  the  manuals  and  pedals^  listen  for  any 
other  utterance  which  ma;  reach  our  inward  ear.  As  we  do  so  we 
notice  that — 

lit  ^very  note  can  speak  In  more  tones  than  one.- 
This  is  one  of  the  points  in  which  the  organ  differs  from,  and 
surpasses  the  piano,  namely,  that,  in  the  latter  you  can  only  get  a 
repetition  of  the  same  sound  (with  more  or  less  power),  when  the  same 
key  is  struck.  But  place  your  finger  on  one  of  these  notes  in  the  key- 
board of  the  great  organ,  or  of  the  swell  organ ;  a  sound  pours  forth 
as  sweet  and  soft  as  that  of  the  lute ;  which  is  suddenly  transformed 
into  the  clear  ringing  note  of  a  trumpet,  and  then  again  into  the  plead- 
ing  voice  of  a  little  child,  for,  while  you  were  holding  the  note,  I  secretly 
pulled  out  first  the  Oboe  stop,  and  then  the  Yoz  Humana.  The  «ame 
key  produces  varieties  of  tone ;  in  other  words,  the  sound  that  is  sot 
free  by  your  touch,  speaks  in  different  modes ;  and  this  fact  is  not 
without  suggestions  for  us. 

Possibly  you  have  met  with  some  people  who  lay  great  stress  on 
the  importance  of  their  special  work,  whether  it  be  in  connection  with 
temperance  or  religion.  It  is  right  that  they  should  do  so;  because, 
in  order  to  ensure  success,  we  must  have  intensity  and  concentration 
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in  our  serrioe  for  Christ,  like  that  of  him  who  said :  ''This  one  thing 
I  do."  At  the  same  time  these  brethren  must  remember  that  Gk)d  has 
given  them  some  variety  in  their  gifts,  and  therefore  in  their  work ; 
and  that  they  are  bound  to  make  the  best  of  themselves,  doing  anything 
for  their  Lord  that  they  can,  and  cultivating,  not  one  of  their  powers 
only,  bat  all  of  their  powers. 

Sappoae  we  apply  this  directly  to  yon,  my  fellow  teacher,  and  to 
your  work.  In  speaking  for  the  Master  you  may  have  used  the  flute- 
like tones  of  entreaty  and  pleading,  but  this  would  not  justify  you  in 
refusing  to  utter  the  trumpet  peal  of  warning  to  one  who  is  in  moral 
peril,  on  the  ground  that  gentleness  was  your  forte ;  or,  in  your  com- 
munion with  Qod,  while  there  should  always  be  humble  confession,  ib 
should  never  exclude  hearty  praise,  for  Paul  says  to  you  :  "In  every* 
thing  by  prayer  and  supplication,  vdth  thankegiving^  let  your  requests 
be  made  known  unto  God." 

Applying  this  principle  yet  further,  we  would  remind  you  that  if 
you  have  done  a  special  kind  of  service,  you  are  not  thereby  so  dis- 
charged from  responsibility  as  to  be  justified  in  holding  ak)of  from  other 
wcMrk,  which  you  have  power  andc^portnnity  to  do.  This  is  sometimes 
forgotten.  Perhaps  a  teaohec  is  asked  to  sing  in  the  choir  or  to  visit 
a  sick  member  of  the  Church,  and  at  once  he  replies,  "  Oh«  but  I  teach 
in  the  Sunday  School/'  as  if  that  satisfied  the  full  claims  of  Him  who 
has  redeemed  us  to  Himself,  and  to  whom  we  have  presented  ourselves 
**  a  living  sacrifice."  If  you  are  capable  of  uaing  more  gifls  than  one, 
you  are  bound  to  do  so,  not  only  for  the  increase  of  the  Church,  but  for 
4h(»  development  of  all  the  powers  which  be^OQg  to  you,  by  means  of 
tfhich  you  may  come  "  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the 
stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ." 

We  ministers  sometimes  see,  in  the  spiritual  life  of  those  in  our 
Churches,  strange  and  sad  deformities.  We  have  known  a  Christian,  for 
^zamplci  who  seemed  all  heart.  He  felt  intense  pity,  and.  was  easily 
moved  to  tearS|  but  he  had  no  hand  to  stretch  out  to  help  the  miserable. 
Sometimes  one  of  oar  hearers  is  all  head,  so  remarkably  intelligent  and 
severely  critical  is  he ;  but  as  to  sympathy,  he  has  none,  he  is  so  OQld 
and  hard,  that  when  you  come  into  contact  with  him,  you  feel  as  if 
confronting  an  iceberg. 

Occasionally  you  may  meet,  especially  in  our  larger  towns,  wiUi  a 
heiurer  who  seems  all  legs.  He  is  constantly  moving  from  church,  to 
church,  and  from  school  to  school,  and   is  like  the  proverbial  rolling 
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stone,  neither  getting  good  nor  giving  good,  and  deserves  the  fate  of 
those  Israelites  whose  carcases  fell  in  the  wilderness  of  wandering,  who 
never  knew  the  peace  and  the  fruitfnlness  of  Canaan. 

And  who  has  not  seen  the  Christian  worker  who,  in  this  bustling,  active 
ago,  has  become  all  hand  P  Perfunctory  and  accurate  in  his  religious 
dutiesy  he  serves  Gk)d  in  one  sense,  but  though  he  has  ''the  hand 
of  the  man,"  which  Ezekiel  saw,  there  is  no  "  wing  of  the  Cherubim 
above  it,"  for  his  steady  skilful  work  is  never  overshadowed  bj  the 
spirit  of  devotion.  For  our  own  sakes,  for  the  welfare  of  others,  and 
for  the  glory  of  God,  let  us  put  new  earnestness  into  the  prayer  we 
sometimes  present  at  the  beginning  of  a  day's  work  for  Jesus  : — 

Direct,  control,  suggest,  this  day, 

All  I  design,  or  do,  or  say ; 
That  all  my  powers,  with  all  their  might, 

In  Thy  sole  glory  may  linite. 

IV.  The  notes  of  the  Organ  are  chiefly  of  value  In  conablnatlon 
ivUh  others.— Suppose  yourself  going  to. an  organ  rehearsal.  The 
organiat  begins  to  play«  You  h^ar  one  note,  which  you  imagine  to  be 
the  first  from  which  multitudes  will  follow  in  varied  and  delicious  har- 
monies ;  but  to  your  amazement  that  one  sound  goes  booming  on,  second 
after  second,  minute  after  minute,  till,  sweet  as  it  seemed  at  first,  it 
irritates  you,  drives  yen  to  distraction,  and  finally,  in  sheer  desperation 
you  seize  your  hat,  and  make  your  escape  from  what'  you  ever  afterwards 
speak  of  as  '*  that  dreadful  noise."  The  oxie  tone  would  have  be^ 
jfdeasant  enough,  if  only  it  ha4  been  filling  its  own  position  in  relation  tp 
others,  instead  of  absorbing  ail  your  attention. 

It  is  a  very  great  thing  for  people  to  know  their  own  place,  and  to  fill 
it  with  brotherly  regard  for  others.  Nor  is  there  any  enterprise  in 
which  harmonious  combination  is  more  important  than  the  Sunday 
School.  If  one  gifted  Christian  attempted  to  teach  all  the  classes,  and 
to  absorb  all  the  offices,  it  is  obvious  tl^vt,  as  an  organization,  the 
achool  would  fiJl  to  pieces.  Teachers  meet  together,  having  different 
mental  capaciliesi  moving  in  different  social  circles,  but  aU  alike  in 
the  resolve  to  unite  with  the  rest  in  order  to  fulfil  a  conunon  purpose. 
It  naturally  follows  that  as  a  member  of  the  organization  so  formei}, 
every  one  must  be  ready  to  fill  his  own  sphere,  and  to  do  his  oipfrn  work 
contentedly.  If,  instead  of  this,  scorn  is  felt  towards  social  and 
intellectual  inferiors,  or  jealousy  is  cherished  towards  those  who  are 
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legarded  a8  superior  in  poBition  and  gifts ;  or  if  one  ieacber  is  determined 
to  do  tbe  work,  or  to  occnpy  the  scat,  or  to  fill  the  cffice  assigned  ta 
another,  nothing  bnt  nnpleasanlness  and  discord  will  exist.  And 
unfortunately  thoae  who  aspire  to  another  position,  are  frequently 
unfit  to  occupy  it,  a  fact  which  is  patent  to  every  one  but  themselves, 
■o  that  if  their  ambition  were  gratified,  it  would  be  little  short  of  a 
disaster  to  the  school. 

Sitting  here  in  front  of  this  organ,  let  us  take  up  an  Oratorio  before 
us  and  play  through  one  of  the  choruses,  only  we  will  play  the  bass 
score  on  the  treble  notes,  and  let  tbe  soprano  be  thundered  out  by  the 
lowest  pedals.  In  the  startling  effects  which  follow,  we  get  a  musical 
representation  of  a  school  in  which  Mr.  Jones  is  taking  the  Bible  class 
on  the  ground  that  he  is  senior  to  Mr.  Brown,  whose  culture  and 
experience  fit  him  far  better  to  undertake  that  work. 

This  reminds  us  of  another  fact,  namely,  that : — 

V.  It  is  very  easy  to  put  a  note  out  of  tune.— Accidents  occur 
in  the  best  regulated  organs.  A  damp  atmosphere  envelopes  the 
instrument,  the  wood  swells,  and  a  note  cyphers,  or  an  accumu- 
lation of  dust  chokes  one  of  the  orifices  amongst  the  pipes,  or  a 
coupling  breaks  and  cuts  off  the  connection  between  the  key  and 
its  pipe.  The  most  trifling  cause  may  sometimes  have  a  disastrous 
effect  on  the  whole  instrument.  For  example,  the  other  day  one  note 
cyphered,  and  went  shrieking  on  through  bar  after  bar  of  music,  mar- 
ring the  harmony  most  completely  ;  so  that  the  organ  had  to  be  silenced, 
till  that  one  awkward  note  was  set  straight.  It  could  not  do  much  by 
itself  in  the  way  of  giving  pleasure,  as  we  have  seen,  bnt  it  could  do 
terrible  execution  in  the  way  of  destroying  it. 

Just  as  easily  a  most  insignificant  teacher  may  upset  the  work  of  a 
whole  school,  and  when  he  doe?,  he  foolishly  thinks  that  he  has 
asserted  his  importance,  and  he  has  done  so  to  the  extent  an  ill-con- 
ditioned awkward  note  in  an  organ  does.  If  such  a  teacher  refuses  to 
submit  to  the  authority  of  the  superintendent ;  if,  taking  offence  at 
some  trifle,  he  exhibits  the  ill  temper  which  Qod*a  grace  has  not  yet  con- 
quered in  him,  it  is  time  he  left  his  placo  in  the  school,  till,  having 
humbled  himself  before  God,  and  become  reconciled  to  his  brother,  he 
is  ready  to  come  and  lay  an  acceptable  gift  of  service  on  the  altar. 
Very  feeble  notes,  and  very  small  people,  may  do  a  great  deal  to 
destroy  harmony. 
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One  most  important  poin^,  we  have  lefb  to  the  lost,  it  is  this,  that : — 
VI.— ;The  Organ  requires  inspiration.— Without  it  the  most 
skilful  performer  is  powerless  to  produce  a  single  sound ;  the  great 
instrumeDt,  with  all  its  marvellous  possibilities,  stands  before  him, 
a3  silent  as  death.  You  have  heard,  no  doubt,  of  the  old  organ- 
blower  who  gave  on  one  occasion  a  practical  exemplification  of  that. 
After  a  brilliant  performance  had  been  rendered  upon  the  instru- 
ment he  loved,  he  came  out  from  his  obscure  corner,  and  thrusting 
his  head  between  the  curtains,  said  to  the  organist :  ''  Didn't  we  do  it 
well,  sir  ?  "  **  We,  indeed  ! "  replied  the  performer,  somewhat  scornfully. 
The  old  man  quietly  went  back  to  his  place,  and  resumed  his  work. 
In  a  few  moments  a  splendid  chorus  from  one  of  the  Oratorios  was 
ringing  out ;  the  audience  was  spell-bound ;  the  organist,  rapt  in  his 
intense  enjoyment;  when,  suddenly,  with  a  doleful  wail,  the  sound  ceased. 
The  wind  was  out.  The  enraged  musician  looked  up  and  saw  beside 
him  the  face  of  the  old  organ-blower,  and  to  his  angry  exclamation 
"  Blow,  Joseph,  blow  1  "  He  only  got  the  rejoinder,  **  Yes,  sir,  only  yon 
must  say,  we  did  it !  *'  He  was  forced  to  the  acknowledgment  that 
the  inspiration  of  wind  was  an  absolute  necessity,  and  that  however 
beautiful  the  case,  however  tuneful  the  pipes,  however  skilful  the  per- 
former, the  organ  without  it  would  be  as  silent  as  the  pews. 

Now  we  are  all  apt  to  ignore  what  is  unseen.  In  our  elaborate 
organizations,  and  with  our  skilful  workers,  we  Christians  too  often 
forget  that  the  inspiiation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  more  necessary  to  us 
than  the  air  that  breathes  through  the  organ  is  to  its  musical  value. 
And  here  we  are  only  using  a  Scriptural  analogy,  one  which  is  imbedded 
in  the  heart  of  the  Greek  word  ^j'£v/xa  which  means  both  *' breath"  and 
**  spirit."  The  Holy  Spirit  is  spoken  of  as  a  wind,  which  bloweth  as 
it  listeth,  and  though  we  hear  the  sound  thereof,  we  cannot  tell  whence 
it  Cometh,  nor  whither  it  goeth.  When  Jesus  came  amongst  His  dis- 
ciples, after  His  resurrection,  **  He  breathed  on  them,  and  said,  Eeceive 
ye  the  Holy  Ghost."  And  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  the  disciples 
had  met  for  prayer,  "  suddenly  there  came  the  sound  of  a  rushing 
mighty  wind,  and  it  filled  all  the  house  where  they  were  sitting;  .  .  . 
and  they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  began  to  speak  witb 
other  tongues,  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance."  It  is  this  which  we 
need,  if  we  are  to  be  "endued  with  power  from  on  high."  Your  organi- 
zations may  be  perfect,  your  natural  gifts  may  be  brilliant,  but  unless 
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in  kniwerto  jaar  Mmeat  prmTer,  jaa  mre  itiBpired  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
70D  will  nlt«r  no  ■onnd  of  tme  praiae  to  God,  nor  will  there  come 
through  yoa  a  voice  to  waken  the  aleeping  conscience,  or  to  soothe  the 
contrite  ipirit.  Xkj  the  H0I7  Spirit  oome  npon  118  all,  aa  we  fill  onr 
eereral  placei,  ao  that  from  onr  achoola  there  ra^j  arise  harmonies  if 
joyfal  praiae,  which  will  reach  that  Heavenly  Temple  where  the  aong 
ia  perfect,  and  the  sonnda  of  diaoord  are  hnahed  for  evermore. 


Bi    G.    flOLDBN    PIKE. 

I  DONT  'old  with  knooldn'  on  'em  abont,"  a  conntry- 

>     woman  was  lately  overheard  to  say  to  another,  aa  the 

I     two  were  speaking  of  their  children ;  and  even  had  she 

1     spoken  with  less  of  emphasia,  I  ahonld  hare  readily 

'     divined  her  meaning  and  agreed  with  the  admirable 

aentiment,  although  in  paaaing  on  I  heard  no  more. 

I     The  potent  tmth  wrapped  up  in  onr  country  iriend'e 

homely  worda  ia  nothing  leaa   than  thia  :   Terroriam 

and  phyaical  force  do  not  represent  the  beat  means  of 

producing  desirable  moral  reanlts. 

The  history  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  in  itself  a  oonclnsive  proof 
that  nndne  severity  may  only  tend  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  evils 
which  it  is  intended  to  repress.  While  day-schools  were  the  greatest 
rarities,  and  Sunday  Schools  were  rarer  still,  the  British  law,  with  all 
its  grim  penalties  of  imprisonment,  tranaportation,  and  death,  was  not 
able  to  frighten  people  into  propriety  who  were  too  ignorant  to  com- 
prehend  why  governmenta  abould  exist  at  all,  or,  especially  in  a  &«e 
oonntry,  wby  penalties  should  be  enforced.  It  is  now  generally 
admitted  that  the  manner  in  which  crime  was  corrected  too  often 
defeated  its  purpose  as  regards  criminals  themselves,  and  diverted 
pnblio  sympathy  from  the  wronged  to  the  wrong-doer.  The  principle 
is  still  universally  true,  and  even  some  of  the  lower  animals  teach  it  to 
ns — we  can  lead  when  we  cannot  drive.  Why  should  a  tmth  be  so 
difficult  of  apprehension  which  Christianity  has  made  more  than  plain 
for  nearly  eighteen  centuries  t 

Not  that  severity  should  be  deprecated  or  undervalued  in  its  proper 
time  and  place.  While  experience  shows  that  severity  may  only 
harden,  it  also  teaches  that  in  some  desperate  cases  it  may  give  a 
salutary  lesson.  While  walking  over  the  prison  of  Newgate  some 
time  ago,  we  took  particnlar  notice  of  certain  painfnl  penalties  which 
dntraged  law  exacts  fWim  those  who  have  become  practised  is  orime 
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and  are  incorrigible  and  callonB  until  touched  in  a  place  more  tender 
than  they  saspeoted.  Thus  even  people  of  tenderest  feelings  are 
sometimes  heard  commending  the  painful  and  humiliating  discipline 
which  persons  convicted  of  murderous  assaults  are  compelled  to 
undergo.  Possibly  severity  may  serve  to  check  lawless  propensities 
when  milder  correctives  seem  to  fail;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  low 
remedy  and  not  a  royal  panacea.  The  diaries  of  Christian  prison 
visitors,  and  the  experience  of  patient  school  teachers  show  that  they 
know  of  a  stronger  cure. 

Still,  knowing  so  well  a3  we  do  wh3.t  human  nature  is,  we  do  not 
wonder  that  it  sympathizes  with  laws  uhioh  chastise  degraded  men 
whom  sin  has  lowered  below  the  brutes ;  but  it  is  vain  to  expect  that 
similar  discipline  wiU  eixect  a  reformation  in  wayward  children  of 
tender  years.  Without  exception  strong  remedies  are  for  men,  they 
are  not  for  infant  weaklings,  who  cannot  distinguish  between  their 
right  hand  and  their  left,  ^nd  know  nothing  about  the  meaning  of  the 
moral  law.  Just  as  we  cannot  cure  the  distempers  of  young  children 
by  harsh  medicines,  so  we  are  unable  to  kill  sin  in  the  bud  as  it  springs 
up  in  the  youthfal  heart.  More  them  this,  we  aggravate  the  disease 
by  adopting  the  wrong  remedies. 

In  the  autumn  of  last  year,  a  case  no  less  remarkable  than  revolting, 
but  which  well  illustrates  our  present  subject,  came  before  the 
magistrates  at  Chester.  A  child  named  Taylor,  only  seven  years  of 
age,  was  found  prowling  about  the  streets  committing  robberies  of  the 
most  daring  character.  Picking  pockets,  shop -lifting,  or  any  other 
form  of  depredation  still  more  daring  came  all  alike  to  this  youthfdl 
adventurer.  Sach,  indeed,  was  the  child's  impudence,  that  when  he 
was  for  the  first  time  arraigned,  the  public,  according  to  the  news- 
papers, were  not  well  pleased  with  ''the  unusual  leniency  accorded 
him.''  Having  got  clear  of  all  disagreeable  consequences  belonging  to 
the  first  offence  of  robbing  a  shop,  he  immediately  went  forth  to 
relieve  a  lady  of  her  pursa  The  report  tells  how  he  watched  his 
victim  put  her  purse  in  her  pocket,  suddenly  to  dart  forward  and 
abstract  it  with  ajl  the  skill  of  a  practised  hand.  That  was  but  the 
beginning  of  a  day's  work ;  for  ^'  when  arrested  an  hour  later  he  was 
carrying  parcels  containing  jam,  sugar,  eggs,  tea,  twist  tobacco,  &a, 
and  he  still  had  nearly  ten  shillings  in  his  possession."  Perplexed  as 
to  what  they  should  do  with  so  incorrigible  an  infant — the  magistrates 
had  already  once  discharged  him;  and  still  fiirther  perplexed  by 
his  second  appearance,  they  now  prescribed  a  *' severe  birching." 
The  disease,  it  is  admitted,  was  one  demanding  firmness  and  decision ; 
but  would  the  birch  be  a  medicine  likely  to  effect  a  core  ? 

We  all  know  something  about  the  power  of  parental '  example  and 
teaching ;  and  we  also  know  that  this  is  especially  strong  at  a  time 
when  the  child  is  just  beginning  to  see  the  meaning  of  things  about 
him.  What  were  the  circumstances  of  little  Taylor  P  His  father  was 
already  in  prison,  and  his  mother  retained  the  attributes  of  a  criminal. 
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Under  their  taitioD,  the  child  would  be  a  '*  good  boy/'  or  a  '*  bad  boy," 
as  he  obeyed  or  disobeyed  their  commands,  so  that  the  more  he  excelled 
in  criminal  exploits  the  more  he  wonld  commend  himself  and  be  com- 
mended !  In  such  a  case^  though  apparently  well  deserved,  the  birch 
wonld  be  a  wrong  remedy  because  the  childof  seven  years  would  not  learn 
from  its  discipline  that  the  law  of  the  land  was  superior  to  the  law  of 
his  parents.  The  only  possible  remedy  in  such  a  case  is  to  remove 
the  offender  from  the  school  of  crime  to  a  school  where  he  will  be 
surrounded  with  better  influences.  The  child  must  realize  that  he  has 
done  wrong  before  we  can  expect  him  to  wish  to  do  right. 

This  principle  has  become  so  far  recognised  that  probably  before 
long  the  law  will  punish  the  parents  in  a  case  like  that  of  young 
Taylor,  instead  of  the  child,  the  teachers  being  really  greater  criminals 
than  the  unfortunate  pupiL  Our  point  is,  however,  that  as  sin  has 
the  same  root  in  all  of  us — differing  only  in  degree — the  remedy  must 
correspond  with  the  gravity  of  the  disease.  No  philanthropist^  or 
Sunday  School  teacher,  who  does  not  realize  this  truth,  is  sufficiently 
master  of  the  situation  to  do  his  work  as  effectively  as  a  good  workman 
should  desire.  Perhaps  all  schools  have  certain  scholars  who  are 
regarded  with  feelings  composed  of  pity  and  hopelessness ;  and  perhaps 
there  are  one  or  two  incorrigibles  who  incur  some  risk  of  suffering  the 
rough  discipline  of  exclusion.  Such  subjects  are  not  always  what  they 
seem  to  be ;  they  will,  as  a  rule,  pay  in  the  long-run  for  a  little  extra 
trouble ;  but  if  cast  adrift,  they  will  probaby  go  from  bad  to  worse 
until  they  become  plagues  of  society.  Harsh  treatment  not  only 
betrays  the  weak  lumd,  it  is  a  wrong  remedy  chiefly  because  it  is  not 
God's  method  of  dealing  with  sinners.  Let  us  think  of  this ;  and  if 
disappointed  because  we  find  ourselves  baffled  in  certain  cases,  let  us 
be  quite  sure  the  fault  is  not  on  our  side  before  we  utter  hasty  words 
or  indulge  in  severe  judgments.  Christ  showed  HIb  power  by  His 
gentleness ;  and  the  closer  we  copy  this  Divine  pattern  the  stronger 
we  shall  be,  the  less  risk  shall  we  run  of  using  wrong  remedies  for 
curable  mond  maladies. 


A  Good  Old  Agb. — There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Barzillai  realised  most 
of  the  wise  man's  description  of  old  age  in  the  last  chapter  of  EcdeaiaateB^  and 
felt  that  he  was  not  distant  from  the  period  when 

**  Pale  concluding  winter  comes  at  lastf 
And  shuts  the  scene." 

But  whilst  thus  physically  infirm,  he  was  spared  that  more  terrible  infinnity, 
debility  of  mind.  He  went  down  the  vale  of  old  age  retaining  that  power  of 
thought  and  self-control  which  characterised  his  earlier  years;  and  we  t^annot 
examine  his  words  and  actions  without  dev9Utly  wishing  it  may  be  so  with  us,  if 
spared  to  see  old  age.  Ever  and  anon  we  hear  of  men  retaining  their 'remarkable 
powers  of  mind  despite  the  increasing  signs  of  approaching  decay. 
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Chapter  VIII. — A  Visitor. 

[AGH  eveDing  Charley  came  up  to  Bogers'  room  to  give 
Linny  lessons;    but  though  very  anxious  to   ask   his 
scholar  certain  questions  about  her  guardian,   for   some 
time  no  opportunity  presented  itself.    He  always  stayed 
to  supper,  but  if  anything  special  was  agreed  on  for  the 
meal,  Charley   himself   was    despatched   for    it.      One 
Satuiday  evening,  Eogers  Eaid  he  was  going  out  to  colltct 
some  money,  at  which  announcement  Charley  felt  considerably 
elated.    As  soon  as  Rogers  was  out  of  hearing,  therefore,  he 
exclaimed — 

''  Linny,  did  you  catch  it  for  having  that  Bible  the  other  night  ?  '* 
"  No,  I  told  you  I  shouldn't ;  but  father  said  he  wanted  me  to  promise  not  to 
read  it  till  I  could  understand  it  bettor.*' 

**  And  did  you  promise?"    "Yes."     "You  wor  a  silly,  then.    And  did  you 
ask  him  if  what  t  told  you  wor  truth  ?  " 
"What?" 

**  That  he  didn't  believe  there  was  a  place  called  heaven?  " 
"  Yes,  I  did,  and  he  said  you  were  very  naughty." 

**  He's  a  crafty  un,  that  he  is,"  said  Charley,  "  and  a  cowaid  too,     I  wouldn^t 
lire  with  him,  not  I,  for  anything.     I  hope  he  won't  make  you  as  bad  as  his  sen." 
"  He  isn't  bad,  and  you  ought  not  to  talk  like  that" 

**  Ah,  well,  it's  nothing  to  me,  so  long  as  he  gives  me  nice  suppars,"  replied 
Charley,  with  all  honesty.  "  I  suppose  he  wouldn't  even  let  you  go'  to  Sunday 
School?" 

"What  is  it  like  P    I've  heard  mother  and  Lizzy  speak  about  them." 
"  Like  chapel,  but  not  so  dry." 
"  Is  it  instead  of  going  to  chapel  ?" 
"  Oh,  no  ;  folks  go  to  both.    Hark !  who's  that  ?  " 
Voices  were  heard  from  downstairs. 

••  "Well,  I'm  blessed  if  it  isn't  Mary,  our  ttacher  at  the  Sunday  School.     I'm 
sure  mother  will  bless  her  for  coming  to-night ;  she'll  be  as  cross  as  two  sticka 
when  she's  gone,  and  perhaps  before.     I  shall  go  down  and  see  the  fun." 
**  But  you  won't  leave  me  ?    Ob,  no,  don't !  " 

"  I'm  going  down,  I  tell  you,  but  there's  no  reason  you  shouldn't  come  as  well." 
"  I  say,  teacher,"  exclaimed  Charley,  when  he  and  Linny  arrived  downstairs, 
"  this  'ere  little  an  don*t  know  what  like  a  Sunday  School  is." 
"  She  must  get  her  father  to  let  her  come  and  then  she  will  know,"  replied  Mary, 
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her  ooDfloienoe  not  allowing  her  to  press  the  matter  further  after  Rogers*  refinsal ; 
*'  and  I  shonld  like  her  to  come  and  see  me.  Would  you  come  with  Charley  to  Ece 
me,  dear  ?  "  addressing  Linny. 

The  child  looked  up  at  her ;  she  did  not  see  a  handsome  face,  only  a  plain, 
homely  countenance,  with  deep  brown  eyes,  but  she  loved  it  at  once,  and  deter- 
mined that  when  she  did  go,  i he  would  tell  her  what  Mrs.  Watson  had  said,  and 
see  if  going  to  Sunday  School  would  at  all  help  her  to  reach  that  far-off  place 
**  where  mother  was." 

"  Yes^  and  soon,  if  he  will  take  me,"  she  answered. 

When  Mary  Steyens  had  gone,  Charley  wanted  to  know  what  she  had  come  for. 

"  Mind  your  own  business,*'  was  the  civil  reply. 

Knowing  that  in  his  mother's  present  mood  he  would  get  nothing  but  scoldings, 
Charley  wisely  f orebore  questioning  further  and  returned  with  linny  upstairs. 

Mary  Stevens  had  thought  Mrs.  Dakyn  would  be  missing  her  husband's  money; 
so,  out  of  her  week's  earnings,  had  saved  enough  to  buy  the  widow  a  pound  of  tea. 
But  Mrs.  Dakyn  did  not  mean  Charley  to  know  of  this  **  wonderful  luck,"  or  he 
might  be  still  more  pressing  for  the  Saturday's  sixpence  she  had  withheld. 

That  same  night,  after  Charley  had  gone,  Linny  crept  up  to  Rogers  as  he  sat 
thinking  by  the  fire,  and  kneeling  down  by  his  side,  said, 

**  Will  you  take  me  to  chapel  to-morrow  ?  " 

Charley's  words  had  roused  in  her  the  fear  first  awakened  by  Mrs.  Watson.  It 
was  this  fear  emboldened  her  to  make  such  a  sudden  request  How  could  she 
keep  quiet  when  there  was  a  possibility  of  never  meeting  again  that  mother  whose 
memory  was  the  secret  of  her  life*,  or  let  slip  those  means  which  she  had  been 
assured  would  at  last  re-noite  them  !    She  must  never  get  '*  bad."     Oh,  no,  no ! 

Rogers  did  not  answer,  and  she  added,  ''  And  will  you  let  me  go  to  Sunday 
School?*' 

Rogers'  thoughts  had  not  been  of  the  brightest  description,  and  this  sudden 
interruption  annoyed  him.  He  had  lived  so  long  alone,  free  to  indulge  in  endless 
musing,  that  he  could  not  resist  answering  her  sharply.  It  was  the  first  time,  and 
directly  the  words  were  spoken  he  repented  of  them.  But  his  jealous  nature 
excused  itself  by  the  thought  that  he  would  not  thus  have  spoken  if  she  had  ever 
shown  the  same  eager  excitement  regarding  himself  or  things  in  which  he  was 
concerned. 

He  saw  the  tears  in  her  eyes,  the  anguished  look,  and  he  longed  to  give  the 
assurance  that  he  would  take  her  wherever  she  liked,  but  pride  hindered  him. 
He  could  not  brook  to  humble  himself  thus  before  a  child :  it  had  oyer  been  his 
delight  to  glory  in  his  firmness,  and  should  he. yield  when  it  was  only  to  gratify  a 
superstitious  whim  ! 

He  tried  to  soothe  and  caress  her,  but  the  child  was  too  disappointed  to  be 
pacified.  She  even  ventured  to  make  the  request  again^  though  wording  it  in 
another  form. 

^'  Mrs.  Watson  said  I  must  go  to  chapel  or  I  should  never  see  mother." 

He  almost  relented  again,  although  vowing  vengeance  at  the  same  time  on 
Mrs.  Watson. 

■  "  There  are  no  nice  chapels  about  here,  and  you  forget  we  are  to  have  company 
to-morrow," 
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'*  Who's  coming  ?  " 

**  Didn't  I  tell  you  I  bad  got  Lizzy  Trapples  to  come  and  see  you  ? " 

"  No ;  oh,  that  will  be  nice  I    Will  you  take  me  to  chapel  next  Sunday  I " 

Was  he  neyer  to  hare  peace  I 

**  No,  Linny ;  I  don't  like  chapels."  No  more  was  said  that  night,  but  Linny's 
kiss  seemed  cold  to  Rogers,  and  instead  of  kneeling  by  his  side  to  say  her  prayers 
she  knelt  by  a  chair.  When  she  was  asleep  Rogers  went  aud  looked  at  her,  and  as 
he  gently  wiped  a  tear-drop  from  her  face  he  said  tu  himself,  <*  What  haim  can  it 
do  me  ?    I'll  take  her." 

He  meant  to  surprise  her — he  was  yery  fond  of  surprises — so  determined  not  to 
tell  her  till  the  time  came  to  go. 

Just  after  they  had  finished  their  Sunday's  dinner,  which  of  course  was  on  a 
rather  grander  scale  than  ordinary  week-day  meals,  and  Linny  had  finished  wiping 
the  last  plate,  Mrs,  Dakyn  called  out  up  the  stairs,  '*  Here's  a  young  lady  wants 
yer." 

Then  a  girl's  laugh  was  heard,  and  Linny  exclaimed,  '*  Oh,  it's  Lizzy  ! "  And 
so  it  was. 

At  first  the  children  were  rather  constrained ;  Lizzy,  so  long  unaccustomed  to 
anything  like  home  life,  felt  shy — a  thing  yery  unusual  to  her — and  linny,  feeling 
this  shyness^  grew  shy  also.  But  it  soon  wore  away,  and  they  became  as  com- 
panionable as  eyer.  Rogers  more  than  oyer  unbent  himself,  and  became  one  with 
them  in  whateyer  interested  them.  Between  talking  and  looking  at  pictures  tea- 
time  soon  came,  and  then  Rogers  said  they  were  to  get  tea  ready  and  he  should 
not  help  them  af  all,  but  just  sit  and  watch  if  they  did  it  right.  This  of  course 
pleased  them,  and  as  Rogers  looked  at  Linny's  happy  face  he  thought  she  had 
forgotten  all  about  chapel-going  for  that  day,  and  so  deferred  his  surprise.  After 
tea,  thinking  they  would  perhaps  like  to  be  alone,  he  went  out  for  a  walk,  saying 
he  should  be  home  in  time  to  take  Lizzy  back  to  the  **  House. " 

''I  said  I  would  meet  Nurse  Bamam  at  a  quarter  to  eight  against  the  gate," 
said  Lizzy,  "  she  brought  me  out  with  her,  and  they'll  expect  to  see  me  go  back 
with  her." 

"All  right  then ;  but  I  shall  be  back  before  you  need  start,"  and  kissing  Linny 
he  went  out. 

^  He  does  seem  fond  of  you,"  said  Lizzy  when  he  had  gone.  **  I  wish  somebody 
was  as  fond  of  me.  You  are  a  lucky  little  un.  If  I  were  you  I  shouldn't  hay^ 
nothink  else  to  want  for." 

"  I  want  to  go  to  chapel,"  said  Linny,  the  sad  look  coming  into  her  face. 

"  My !  That's  a  queer  wish  to  be  sure,  but  you  always  were  a  queer  one. 
What  makes  you  want  that  ?  " 

"'Cause  I  want  to  see  my  mother." 

"  I  should  haye  thought  you  had  forgotten  her  by  now." 

Forgotten  a  mother  I  lizzy  had  neyer  known  one. herself,  or  sh^  .would  haye 
Imown  they  are  neyer  forgotten.  Lizzy's  words  awoke  in  Linny  her  sniothered 
grief ;  and  the  elder  girl  had  again  to  soothe  her,  as  she  .had.  done  the  first  night 
-when  linny  knew  she  was  motherless. 

lizzy  yery  much  wanted  to  know  how  chapel-going  could  at  all  bring  about  a 
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meeting  between  a  dead  mother  and  a  living  cliild,  and  very  soon  began  to  question 
Linny  about  it 

Linny  told  her  all  about  Mrs.  Watson's  advice,  and  then  Lizzy  said« 

*'  Oh,  you  mean  you  urant  to  go  to  heaven  to  see  her.** 

"  Tes." 

'*  Well,  I  don't  see  as  how  going  to  chapel  will  help  you.  I  should  have  thought 
just  loving  Jesus  would  do  it.  But  if  3  on  want  to  g'^,  why  don't  you  P  **  Thereupon 
Linny  confided  to  Lizzy  Charley's  report  of  Bogers'  character.  ^  But  it  can't  be 
true,  can  itt"  she  added. 

"  You  should  know  better  than  me." 

**  He  says  I  can  read  the  Bible  when  I  am  older,  and  he  prays  with  me— often 
does,"  remembering  the  omission  the  previous  eyening ;  '*  but  he  says  he  don*t 
like  going  to  chapel." 

Lizzy  sat  with  her  chin  on  her  hand  thinking.    *'  Strikes  me,"  she  said  medita- 
tively, "  that  Charley  is  a  tonguer,  and  talks  without  his  book.     I  should  think  if 
a  man  prays  he's  a  good  un.    And  he  didn't  say  you  couldn't  go  to  chapel,  did 
he  P  "  rising  up. 

•* No."  "Well,  lets  go  by  ourselves,  it'll  be  just  fine  fun.  Only  I  wish  you'd 
a  cloak  to  lend  me  to  put  over  this  horrid  frock." 

But  Linny  had  no  such  article,  so  Lizzy  consoled  hetself  with  the  reflection  that 
whoever  disapproved  of  her  attire  must  buy  her  a  new  one,  which  she  would  be 
very  glad  to  receive,  and  also  to  wear  whenever  "  out." 

After  a  little  demur  on  the  part  of  Linny,  and  then  a  little  consultation,  they 
put  on  their  ''  things  "  and  went  downstairs. 

'*  We're  going  out  for  a  walk,"  said  Lizzy  to  Mrs.  Dakyn.     She  had  feared  some 
opposition  on  the  part  of  this  lady,  but  a  nod  was  the  only  reply. 

**  I  think,"  said  Lizzy,  when  they  got  out  into  the  street,  **  we'll  go  to  one  of 
them  big  places,  'cause  they  sing  nicer  and  the  parson's  dressed  nicer;  its  just  th(^ 
same  as  chapel,"  meaning  by  this  description  an  episcopal  church. 

"  Do  you  know  the  way  P"  asked  Linny. 

"  No,  but  we  shall  be  sure  to  find  one." 

80  in  and  out  of  the  streets  they  went  till  they  came  to  St.  Mark's  church. 

* 'We'll  go  in  heie,"  said  Lizzy. 

They  sat  down  on  a  seat  near  tha  door,  and  being  well  lebaved  were  allowed  to 
remain  there  during  the  service.  Lizzy  had  hard  work  to  keep  awake,  but  Linny 
drank  in  every  sound. 

#  '        •  •  •  •  • 

When  Hogers  returned  to  his  room  he  was  surprised  to  Lear  no  voices,  and  not 
any  light. 

*'  linny,  where  are  youP  "  But  there  came  no  reply.  Mrs.  Dakyn  called  ou% 
"  They're  gone  for  a  walk." 

Till  eight  o'clock  he  sat  and  waited  for  their  return,  but  still  they  came  not. 
He  grew  impatient  and  alarmed.  At  half-past  eight  o'clock  he  went  downstairs 
to  speak  to  Mrs.  Dakyn :  he  was  not  prone  to  seek  advice,  but  in  this  case  it  seemed 
jbut  natural  to  speak  to  her,  as  she  had  last  seen  them. 

^  Do  you  know  where  they  went  to  p  "  he  asked. 
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Mrs.  Dakyn  was  dressed  in  her  new  black  dress,  and  was  sitting  in  state  before 
the  door. 

**  I  heard  the  big  un  say  something  about  chapel,  as  they  eome  down.*' 

He  was  about  to  say,  ''Do  you  think  they  have  gone  with  Mrs.  Watson?'' 
but  checked  hiinself,  not  wishing  het  to  even  suppose  there  was  any  unpleasant- 
ness betwiEfen  that  lady  add  hanatolfi 

"If  I  wor  you,"  she  continued,    '*  I'd  go  to  Stevens,  and  see  if  she  is  there. 
Mary  asked  her  last  night  to  come,  and  maybe  Charley's  took  them  there  after 
they  come  out.     I'd  go  mysen,  but  Jane  and  me  aren't  the  best  of  Mends ; 
she'd  ony  say  I'd  come  for  my  si^iper,  and  I'm  not  so  fb&d  of  sittisg^with  my  knees< 
under  her  table  as  that  ?»»3d:«irt6.'^ 

Before  she  had  come  to  the:  end  of  her  sentence  Rogers  had  gone.  He  knocked 
at  Mrs.  Stevens'  back  door.  Mary  came,  and  to  his  inquiry,  replied  that  she  had 
not  seen  linny  all  day. 

Some  people  wotdd  have  made"  this  'a  "favourable  oppoftuhity^  ol  saying^  some* 

thing  about  their  desire  to  care  for  the  child,  but  Mary  did  not  know  how,  she 

could  only  express  her  thoughts  and  feelings  in  looks,  prayers^  and  deeds.     So 

with  a  '* Oood-nig^t,"  they  parted;  one  to  muse  over  how  she  inight  ^wii^'tiiis 

poor  orphan  child  firopi  error's  ways,  the  othe^  to  wander  up  and  down  the  streets, 

peering  in  and  out  of  every  lane  and  doorway,  in  hope  of  catching  sight  of  the 

truants. 
At  nine  o'dock;  iEtogetar  ftttiver  IntRmt'  of '  Ite-^'worlQimiatf  *gateBr   The  porte* 

was  having  an  airing  before  retiring  for  the  night. 

"LjLilyTrapplesin?"    "Ye6."  ' 

* 'Did  she  come  mwittt^ur  one?"     "Hi." 

**  Who  ?  "     "Kurse  Barman.    Ho^  many  more  questions  ?  " 

"Could  I  see  her?" 

*' See  her  I    What,  to-mght ?  "  ... 

"Yes."  "■*'    ■      '  ' 

"  You  must  ble  drUnk,  sure-ly,"  and  he  shut  the  gatd  in  iU>gers'  face,  and  went 
in  feeHng assui^d  there  was  no  "tip "  i6  be  h^d. 

The  fabt  that'Iizzy  had  gone  inalone,  threw  Rogers  baelt'^ro&i  hope  to-despon- 
dency :  he  had  thought'  that  she  and  Xihiiy  might  have  'wandered  ctway,  and 
forgetting  the  r^  to  Vick'i  Court  made  'their  way  to  tte  ^(xrldicditM  f  but  now 
he  knew  not  what  to  thit^  Surely  Lizzy  would  never  have  left  Liao^  t^wander 
in  the  stieets  alone ! 

He  was  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  pavement,  gazing  bli&dlyat''ih&  (^q»odte 
wall,  and  by  &  strange  association  of  ideas  his  thoughts  travelled  from  Linny  to 
the  Eternal  God.  He  wished  theii  he  had  faith  to  pray;  he  felt  more  than  ever 
the  loneliness  whidh  posAesses  the  soul  destitute  of  hope  in  God.  Manhadfikiled  him ; 
he  wanted  guidance,  but  when  he  thought  of  God,  the  d«rkd«i*t8rfih«t  hin  out. 
He  envied  the  Christian'^  peace  5  he  wanted  a  refuge,  a  sympathizer.  Trouble 
and  pain  had  generally  driteii  hiln  awa^  from  God;  it  te»s  they  wiia^had  first 
caused  the  unbelief,  but  he  was  growing  tired  of  the  stmggte;  Ha^amttend  to 
himself^  "If'I  only  kne\r  He'^!ved  and  cared  for  man  I 
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tiljt  ^RiBftt's  ^mtg  is  ^B^ngmg. 
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Words  and  Music  by  Altkbd  H.  Milbs. 


The     resp^s  um%  is 


ring  -  iog    A  -  round  the      ga  -  theted  grab. 


^^^P 


us     u  -  nite  in 


sing 


ing,  And       swell     the     glad  re  •  frain; 


To      Him,     fiw      our    sus    -    tain  -   ing,  Who  Uessed  the     wil  •  ling     ground. 


With  shin -ing  and  with       rain   -   ing,  That 


vests  might  a  -  bound 


The  winter's  gloomy  hours, 

They  but  prepare  the  way 
For  spring-time  s  gentle  showers. 

And  summer's  genial  ray ; 
And  now  with  rapture  gazing 

On  autumn's  fruitful  piime, 
Let  us  unite  in  praising  ^ 

The  Husbandman  divine. 

The  bams  that  late  were  empty. 
Are  filled  with  golden  gram ; 

The  orchards  hang  with  plenty, 
And  we  rejoice  again. 


Oh,  let  us  raise  Him  ever 
The  songs  of  hearts  that  glow, 

And  praise  the  mighty  Giver, 
From  whom  all  blessings  flow. 

Ye  little  ones  grow  bolder 

In  singing  praise  to  God  ; 
Ye  stronger  ones,  and  older, 

Unite  to  praise  the  Lord. 
O  God,  our  songs  upraise  we 

As  with  the  sheaves  we  bow, 
With  all  Thy  works  we  praise  TheCf 

Accept  our  worship  now. 


From  Festival  Hymns,  No.  \2.-^Hane5t  Ifyninf, 
Lottdon:  Sunday  School  Union. 
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ONE  OF  THB  BEQUISITES  FOR  SUCCESSFUL  TEACHING. 

By  Rbv.  W.  GARRETT  HORDEB. 


ni. 


1^  N  a  previons  paper  I  endeayonred  to  show  fcfaafc 
our  Lord  Jesus  Ohrisfc  ever  regarded  children  as 
belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Qod — actually  within 
its  enclosures.  Now  it  will  be  evident  that  this 
is  not  only  a  truth  of  the  highest  importance,  but 
with  great  practical  issues.  It  must  of  necessity 
determine  our  actual  procedure  in  relation  to 
the  children. 

Ihe  shepherd  has  not  only  to  fold  the  ninety  and  nine  sheep  that 
went  not  astray,  but  he  has  to  go  after  the  lost  until  he  find  it.  The 
woman  has  not  only  to  keep  the  coins  that  are  safely  in  her  pxtrse,  but 
she  has  to  sweep  the  house  and  seek  diligently  till  she  find  the  lost  one. 
The  father  has  only  to  say  to  the  son  who  remained  at  home,  **  Son,  thou 
art  ever  with  me,  and  all  that  I  have  is  thine,"  but  his  eyes  are  strained, 
his  heart  yearns,  his  feet  pace  the  road  by  which  the  lost  one  departed  to 
the  far  country.  I  draw  no  doctrinal  conclusions  as  to  the  actual  mean- 
ing of  our  Lord  as  to  the  state  of  the  sheep  in  the  fold,  or  the  coins  in 
the  bag,  or  the  elder  son ;  I  simply  say  that  a  different  method  must 
be  pursued  in  relation  to  each.  If  our  conception  of  the  children  be 
(hat  they  are  outside  the  kingdom,  then  our  method  must  be  suited  to 
bring  them  within  its  boundaries ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  receive 
to  the  full  Christ's  words  concerning  them,  and  think  of  them  as  belong- 
ing to  His  kingdom,  then  it  must  be  ours  "  to  bring  them  up  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord."  If  we  have  to  do  with  foreigners, 
they  must  be  naturalized ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  be  citizens 
in  germ,  then  all  they  need  is  to  be  trained  by  all  holy  and  spiritual 
influences  for  the  full  place  and  duty  of  citizens. 

The  most  careless  eye  will  scarcely  fail  to  see  that  our  thoughts  upon 
this  subject  must  determine  our  whole  spirit  and  method  in  relation  to 
the  children.  Into  a  childless  home  the  husband  and  wife  may  agree 
to  receive  and  adopt  an  orphan  child,  and  all  their  energies  will  be 
strained  to  make  the  child  think  of  them  as  if  they  were  really  its 
parents ;  but  such  thoughts  never  enter  the  minds  of  actual  parents  in 
relation  to  their  children.  They  do  not  strive  to  convince  them  that 
they  really  belong  to  them ;  they  take  all  that  for  granted ;  it  underlies 
all  their  words  and  actions,  it  is   the   quickening  life  of  all  their 
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oonrse.  The  difference  between  the  two  oases  is  immenBe.  Should  we 
start  with  the  oonyiotion  that  the  ohUdren  are  orphans  who  have  to  be 
adopted  into  the  fiunily  of  God,  or  children  of  the  Great  Father,  who 
have  to  be  trained  and  nurtured  for  His  service  and  fellowship. 

Surely  the  words  of  Ohrist,  which  I  have  quoted  in  a  former  paper, 
leave  us  in  no  doubt  on  this  matter. .  He  (and  not  the  theologians,  who 
have  too  often  perverted  His  words,  nor  the  priests/  who  have  had 
scarcely  a  glimpse  of  the  real  nature  of  His  kingdom)  is  our  liCaster — 
one  word  of  His  should  outweigh  all  other  testimony.  Every  act, 
every  word,  every  reference  of  Christ  to  the  children  places  them  within 
His  kingdom.  His  keenest  words  were  directed  against  those  who 
should  *'  offend  one  of  these  little  ones  that  believe  in  Me  ";  and  how 
can  we  more  surely  offend  them  than  by  denying  that  they  are  God's 
children  P  The  keenest  insult  to  a  child  is  to  say  .that  he  does  nofe-belong. 
to  the  fiunily.  Christ  would  make  sad  havoc  of  our  notions  about 
the  children  if  He  were  to  cexoe  to  ftaWibagwni .  The  stem  thaelegian 
who  calls  them  children  of  wrath,  the  mere  priest,  who  thinks  that 
only  by  a  few  drops  of  holy  water  can  they  enter  the  family  of  God, 
would  learn  a  very  different  lesson  firom  the  lips  of  our  Lord. 

Imagine  Christ  teaching  a  class  jof  children,  in  bur  sohoola.^..  figure 
to  yourselves  the  method  He  would  adopts  and  the  lessons  He  would' 
enforce.    I  will  not  attempt  to  set  forth  what  they  would  be ;  aU  X  will 
say  is  t&at  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  they  would  be  in  .op^w^DditfttMir!. 
ling  opposition  to  many  of  onr  pc^ular  methods^  into  whieh  haj^  .b«^ 
imported  some  of  the  very  worst  features  .of  the  Bevi.valistic.ai«etbDd« 
That  method  may  be  needful  with  minds  whioh  have  been*  hogdenediby. 
sin ;  it  may  be  that  the  fallow  ground  caa  only,  be  b^ok^  up  with  the., 
keen  pbugbshare.     But  with  the  ^ttle  children*. wjJ^h  thfir  tender^ 
gentle,  trustful  hearts,  it  is  almost  cruel  in  its  thougbtlessnesaand 
want  of  adaptation.    How,Cbrist  would  silence  Jiuoh.  otteraooes.l    Qbw . 
He  would  point  to  ^sentlei^^fdmplt^zi  wi^s.    In.  this  matter,  wanasst-* 
learn  of  Him. 

It  is  not  nnworthyo£nj9tic%too,tbat in.tUs  jnattevthOiApQaMea^d: 
learn  of  Christ     There  are  very. clear  indications  that  they  regarded 
the  children  as  belongi9igi,tQ  j^  kingdom  o£  P^,^  Thepioeoept  of  St. 
Paul  in  relation  to  them.fiE|ra9^this — "briog  them  up  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord,'!  i.e.,  th^  .we^e  toi  b^.  edQ9ated|)nufturedia>ihA 
Lord.    The  germ  was  there  which)  by  all  .fovouring.  inflaenoea^iwaa- 
to  be  developed  into  the  fair  .4ow^  ot  the. foil.. Chrisiiian.'life-  .  Svery 
candid  reader  of  the  Apo^toUq  w^ritingii  must  see  that  the  writers 
believed  that  there  could  be  a  pi^opagation  iro^i  the.  parentftrio  tl|fi . 
children  of  holy  as  well  as.^vU<teBden^i(»9-r^thattt^0rgerm^f  Jife  aa«WEeU^ 
as  the  penalty  of  Adam  could  be  perpetuated  in  the  (Spring  of  the 
righteous.     It  is  most  strange  that  .pien  should  >b9  90  willing  to^believe 
in  the  propagation  of  evil  and  so  loth  to  believe  in  that  of  good.     It  is 
a  terribly  pessimist,  and  X  will  .add^^^erly  unscriptt^ralfand  unreason.'- > 
able  view.     If  it  were  thus,  the  ]»^  would  be  otterlyt, unequal  and. 
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hopeless.      The  hope  of  a  kingdom  of  God  npon  earth  might  well 
fade  from  even  the  most  sanguine  hearts. 

.  Happily  it  is  true  neither  to  Scripture  nor  reason.  Both  of  these 
clearly  point  to  the  fact  that,  the  mingled  nature  of  the  parents  descends 
to  the  children — ^not  the  evil  alone,  but  the  good  and  the  evil.  Thus 
our  God  both  visits  iniquities  and  shows  mercy  unto  the  third  and  fourth 
generations.  It  must  be  admitted,  therefore,  that  though  all  children 
are  precious  in  God's  sight,  and  are  as  children  parts  of  His  kingdom, 
yet  as  to  their  actual  natures  the  differences  are  great.  We  see  this  in 
a  gross  form  in  the  children  of  openly  wicked,  sensual,  drunken  persons. 
They  inherit  tendencies  to  such  evils  from  their  parents.  The  child  of 
a  drunkard  will  be  much  more  likely  to  be  led  astray  by  strong  drink 
than  the  child  of  temperate  parents.  The  child  of  the  debaaelUe  may 
not  only  inherit  actual  disease  from  his  parents,  but  may  also  find,  as  he 
grows  to  youth  or  early  manhood,  tendencies  to  take  a  like  course  of  life. 

Neither  evil  nor  good  ends  with  themselves.  They  have  an  out- 
propagating  life.  Like  seeds  they  carry  in  them  the  germs  of  harvests 
to  be  reaped  in  the  future.  Some  sections  of  the  Church  recognise  this 
by  refusing  the  rite  of  baptism  to  any  but  the  children  of  parents  be- 
longing to  their  communion.  I  have  heard  that  this  is  the  case  in  some 
of  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  Scotland.  This  is  not  without  reason, 
but  it  inclines  to  a  hard  view  of  the  children  which  surely  needs  an 
infusion  of  Christian  charity.  Children,  as  children,  may  surely  after 
the  way  Christ  spoke  of  them,  claim  recognition  as  the  children  of  God. 
Perhaps  the  only  difference  between  the  children  of  Christians  and  the 
careless  lies  here,  that  in  the  one  case  the  germs  of  good  are  greater, 
whilst  in  the  other  the  excess  is  on  the  side  of  evil.  Neither  of  them 
are  wholly  bad  nor  wholly  good.  Perhaps  those  who  have  to  do  with 
the  young  can  start  with  no  truer  thought  than  this — that  in  the 
mysterious  natures  they  have  to  train  there  are  germs  of  good  which 
need  to  be  developed,  and  germs  of  evil  which  need  to  be  destroyed. 
Concerning  this,  I  would  make  two  remarks. 

(1)  That  in  the  child-nature  the  good  is  probably  in' the  ascendant; 
the  good  seems  to  find  earlier  development.  The  emotional  nature  is 
most  prominent  in  childhood.  The  child  is  like  a  creeping,  clinging 
plant, — ^its  whole  nature  goes  out  to  others  in  trust.  Every  child,  too, 
loves.  It  can  scarcely  live  without  love.  Trust  and  love  are  amongst 
the  earliest  developments  of  the  child's  heart;  nor  is  hope  absent. 
Youth  is  the  land  of  hope^  and  we  know  full  well  that  these  are  the 
jgreat  forces  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  These  are  the  cardinal  virtues  of 
the  spiritual  realm.  They  are  surely  the  first-fruits  of  the  child-nature. 
These  bring  them  within  the  realm  of  Christ. 

A  mother,  who  has  a  surpassingly  deep  insight  into  the  child-nature, 
remarked  to  me  not  long  ago  that  she  had  noticed  how  disposed  children 
were  to  believe  the  best  about  God,  that  it  seemed  natural  to  them  to 
t>eHeve  that  God  was  love ;  that  it  was  hard,  well-nigh  impossible,  for 
them  to  believe  anythhig  about  Him  that  was  not  in  harmony  with  love. 
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If  that  be  bo  (and  those  who  know  most  about  children  will  be  the 
readiest  to  belieye  it),  then  is  childhood  the  time  to  direct  and  fix  their 
yonng  hearts  upon  Giod  through  the  tender  way  which  Jesns  Christ  has 
opened  to  Him.  It  in  the  grand  chance  of  their  life.  Before  their 
reasoning  powers  are  folly  awake,  before  the  difBcnlties  which,  sooner 
or  later,  will  arise,  before  eyen  the  germs  of  evil  assert  themselves 
fhUy,  it  is  for  ns  who  haye  to  do  with  them  as  ministers,  teachers, 
parents,  to  direct  their  yonng  faces  and  fix  their  yonng  hearts 
npon  the  Friend  who  "sticketh  closer  than  a  brother."  This 
may  be  done  to  an  extent  we  have  not  as  yet  faUy  realised. 
'  The  interest  of  eyen  little  children  in  snch  matters  is  far  deeper 
than  we  oonmionly  suppose;  their  hearts  are  occupied  with  them 
when  we  little  think  that  they  are ;  sometimes  the  great  problems 
of  religion  are  being  debated  within  eyen  the  tiniest  brains.  It 
is  an  opportunily  not  to  be  lost,  for  it  will  neyer  re-appear  in  so 
fikyourable  a  way.  If  we  can  really  lead  out  their  hearts  to  Gk>d,  if  we 
can  in  any  way  lift  their  **eyes  unto  the  hills  from  whence  cometh 
their  help,"  we  shall  haye  done  them  an  inestimable  seryioe,  the  benefit 
of  which  they  can  neyer  lose.  It  will  be  a  tie  which  will  never  be 
wholly  broken. 

Even  if  in  later  days  they  should  depart  into  the  far  country  of  sin, 
it  will  be  the  one  hope  that  they  will  not  grow  to  be  at  home  there, 
and  in  time,  it  may  be,  it  will  turn  their  thoughts  and  hearts  home- 
ward to  God.  Even  if  they  should  grow  up  to  accept  the  sceptical 
thoughts  which  are  now  too  sadly  prevalent,  and  deny  the  faith  of  their 
childhood,  yet  even  then  we  shall  have  done  them  an  inexpressible 
service,  for  whilst  their  thoughts  may  be  turned  away  from  Ghod  there 
will  be  subtle  and  tender  ties  binding  their  hearts  to  Him.  The 
most  sacred,  blessed  time  of  their  life  will  be  connected  with  Qod,  and 
before  the  day  of  life  comes  to  an  end,  it  may  be  the  heart  will  assert 
itself  and  lead  the  mind,  a  captive  in  its  train,  back  to  the  GU)d  of  its 
childhood. 

Even  though  this  should  never  be,  though  the  day  of  life  be  closed 
in  unbelief,  yet  even  then  we  shall  have  contributed  a  mellowing, 
gracious  influence  to  the  nature  which  could  have  come  from  no 
other  quarter.  There  are  sceptical  men  living  to-day  who  would 
deny  almost  every  Christian  doctrine,  who  would  yet  gladly  acknow- 
ledge their  indebtedness  to  the  religious  teaching  of  their  early  days, 
who  can  scarcely  speak  of  such  teaching  save  with  tears  in  their  eyes. 
They  have  benefited  to  an  untold  extent  by  what  they  no  longer 
believe. 

I  could  name  men  who  would  not  assent  even  to  the  simplest  of  the 
Christian  doctrines,  who  yet  delight  in  the  hymns  of  their  childhood 
and  sing  them  with  all  the  fervour  of  their  early  fibith.  Their  hearts 
are  wiser  than  their  heads.  They  are  more  Christian  than  they  know. 
Through  this  one  tie,  it  may  be,  the  Great  Teacher  will  yet  draw 
their  whole  nature  into  loving  confession  of  His  name.     No  human 
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effort  can  alter  the  direction  of  a  life  bent  in  its  early  days  ;  it  langbs 
at  them  all.  And  no  afterthonght  can  rob  the  heart  of  the  holy 
influence  made  by  loving  words  in  the  days  of  its  yonth. 

(2)  The  second  remark  is  this — that  a  tme  cnltare  in  childhood  will 
carefully  watch  and  repress  the  germs  of  evil  as  they  appear.  Careful 
gardening  includes  not  only  the  nurture  of  all  plants  of  value,  but  the 
rooting  up  of  the  weeds.  If  this  be  not  done  much  of  the  nourish- 
ment in  the  soil  which  is  needed  for  the  plants  will  go  to  the  useless 
weeds.  This  is  most  easily  done  in  youth.  It  is  possible  then ;  it  is 
most  difficult)  if  not  impossible,  in  after  dajs. 

No  e£Fbrt  is  too  great  to  grapple  with  evil  tendencies  as  they  are 
manifested  in  young  hearts.  Every  day  they  take  a  deeper  hold  of  the 
heart  and  draw  to  themselves  the  strength  and  vigour  of  the  nature. 
But  still  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  may  largely  be  done  by 
encouragement  of  the  good. 

A  garden  thoroughly  planted  with  flowers  or  plants  will  be  far  less 
troubled  by  weeds  than  one  less  occupied.  It  is  in  the  vacant  mind, 
in  the  unoccupied  heart,  that  sin  finds  its  chosen  place.  The  evil  is 
best  overcome  by  the  good.  Occupy  the  heart  to  the  full  Nurture  to 
the  utmost  the  good,  and  by  a  sure  but  certain  law,  the  evil  will  be 
overcome.  All  this  presupposes  an  intimate  and  particular  knowledge, 
not  only  of  the  child-nature,  but  of  the  actual  children  which  are  to 
be  trained.     Of  this  I  will  speak  in  another  paper. 

Let  me  urge,  above  all  things,  that  the  children  be  regarded  in 
the  light  cast  upon  them  by  our  Lord's  own  words.  Accustom 
their  minds  to  think  of  Qod  as  their  true  Father ;  that  they  have  not 
to  be,  but  that  they  are.  His  children.  Ever  speak  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  as  the  home  in  which  they  now  are  found.  Our  great  English 
poet  Wordsworth  speaks  of  children  coming  with  trailing  clouds  of 
glory  from  heaven,  which  was  their  home.  That  is  poetry  touching 
regions  of  which  we  know  nothing ;  but  in  another  place  he  speaks 
of  "  Heaven  lying  about  us  in  our  infancy."  That  is  but  a  poetic 
rendering  of  Christ's  own  words — **  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven." 

Let  that  be  the  guiding  thought  of  our  teaching,  the  ever-present 
feeling  of  our  hearts,  and  we  shall  so  minister  to  them  as  to  make 
heaven  lie  about  them,  not  only  in  their  infancy  but  aU  their  days, 
until  they  pass  to  the  actual  heaven,  where  even  now  '*  their  angela. 
do  always  behold  the  &ce  of  their  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 


Could  you  but  look  upon  dtUies  as  the  galleries  of  communion  in  which  youn 
walk  with  Ood,  where  your  souls  may  he  filled  with  those  ravishing  and  match- 
le.'s  delights  that  are  m  His  presence,  your  soul  would  not  offer  to  stir  from . 
thence.— J^JoveZ. 


EMINENT  DimOBS. 

IK  ISAAC  KEWTON  «si  a  ^onounoed  dnnoe  in  liu  eulf  Bchool 
daji.  He  itoodlow  inhiidMMi,  uid  seemed  to  liByeiioTiiluli 
for  itod J. 

Onadaj'tlie  "bri^t  boy"  of  Ota  Mhool  gave  him  a  kick 
the  itomMili,  irhich  oauud  Urn  serero  ptdn.    The  uuutt  stung 
yonag  H«irtoii  to  the  q^uidi,  and  hs  neolved  to  aska  himtalt 
felt  and  tw|>ected  by  impraTed  aoIiolarsHp. 

He  applied  hinueir  resolutely  to  study,  and  ere  long  stood  in 
hie  dassM  above  the  boy  who  had  kioked  him,  and  ultimately 
beoame  the  &nt  tahoUr  in  the  aohool.  He  owed  hie  pre- 
eninenee  in  bit  pbilMophioal  studies  more  to  peraevenuice  and 
applintion,  than  to  anymsrfelloueuataial  endowmsnts- 

OuviB  GouiBiiiTH,  than  vhom  no  boy  could  q>pear  mora 

■topid,  was  the  butt  of  ridioula  at  school.    A  school  .dame,  aftei 

wDndeifol  patieuoe  and  peneTstsnce,  taught  hita  the  alphabet, 

a  thing  which  she  deemed  oreditoUe  to  her  skill,  and  whieh  iha  lived  to  mention 

with  |nide  when  her  pnpil  became  famous.     He  made  no  prognBs  in  the  exact 

atodiw,  bnt  liked  histoiy  and  Latin  poetry. 

He  was  a  sore  trial  to  bis  ambitioiu  mother,  yrbo  made  many  fruitleas  eflbits  to 
quicken  bis  wite  by  her  sharp  w«ids.  His  relatives,  teachen,  and  schoot-matee  all 
told  him  that  he  was  a  fool,  whieh  verdict  he  did  not  dilute,  bat  took  good- 
bnmouredly.  Even  when  he  had  prodaoed  the  "  TraveUer,"  an  cmirteut  critic 
said  to  a  friand,  "  Sir,  I  do  believe  that  Qoldemith  wrote  dist  poem,  and  that,  let 
me  tell  yon,  ig  beliflTing  a.  great  deal." 

Bii  Walter  Scott  was  a  dull  boy,  and,  when  attending  the  Univertitj  at 
Edlnbo^b,  he  went  by  the  name  of  "  The  Great  Blockhead."  But  he  wasted  no 
time  on  triflea,  and,  in  pursuing  a  study  that  he  loved,  as,  for  example,  history,  or 
the  elasdoi,  he  was  persevering  and  methodical.  He  was  one  of  those  wboee 
knowledge  on  a  subject  that  interested  him  increased  until  it  lay  like  a  great  volume 
in  his  mind.  When  Walter  Scott  began  to  make  use  of  that  knowledge,  society 
gava  him  another  name,  somewhat  different  from  the  Edinburgh  appellatiotk.  It 
was  "The  Qreat  Hsgidsn." 

Huttoh,  the aDtdqunriaDjwboeeknawIedgeof  books  watdeemed remarkable,  was 
slow  to  leom  when  a  hoy.  He  was  sent  to  school  to  a  cerbun  Ur.  Ueat.  He  thus 
tells  lus  experience :  "  Uy  master  took  occasion  to  beat  my  head  sgiiiut  the  wall, 
holding  it  by  the  hair,  but  he  could  never  beat  any  learning  into  it." 

Sbuudan  found  it  hard  to  acquire  the  elements  of  learoLng.    His  mother  deemed 
it  her  duly  to  inform  his  teacher  that  he  vraa  oot  bright  to  learn  Uke  other  boys. 
AdakCiiASKb  was  pronounced  by  his  father  to  be  "a  grievous  duno^"aiidDr, 
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Ohalbisrs  was  prononnced  by  his  teacher  as  an  **  incorrigible  "  one.  Chatterton 
was  dismissed  from  school  by  his  maater,  who,  finding  himself  unable  to  teach  bim 
anything  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  settled  it  that  the  boy  was  '  *  a  fool." 

Teachers  are  apt  to  become  impatient  oyer  dull  scholars,  and  to  predict  of  them 
that  they  will  neyer  come  to  anything.  A  certain  Edinburgh  professor  once 
pronounced  upon  a  student  this  severe  opinion  :  '*  Dunce  you  are,  and  dunce  you 
will  ever  remain. '  That  student  was  Sir  "Walter  Scott.  Let  every  Sunday  School 
teacher  be  encourage!  to  persevere  with  and  help  forward  the  slowest  to  learn 
and  the  duUeat  of  his  charge. 


#ut9rol»ti)si  of  tf)e  ^ntitiu^  ^tt)ool  hxititxition. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  T.  COSTER. 

IT— "OOIETIBS  FOR  BIBLE  CIRCULATION. 

lALES  is  a  country  of  manifold  interest.  How 
pleasant  to  the  tonrist  I  And  if  he  breaks 
away  from  the  more  familiar  resorts  still 
largely  trae  the  charming  description  of  it 
written  many  years  ago  by  De  Quincey :  **  No 
huge  Babylonian  centres  of  commerce  towered 
into  the  clouds  on  those  sweet  sylvan  routes ; 
no  hurricanes  of  haste,  or  fever-stricken 
^  armies   of  horses    and   flyisg  chariots   tor- 

^  mented  the  echoes  in  these  mountain  recesses. 

And  it  has  often  struck  me  that  a  world- 
wearied  man,  who  sought  for  the  peace  of  monasteries 
separated  from  their  gloomy  captivity  -^  peace  and 
silence  such  as  theirs,  combined  with  the  large  liberty 
of  nature — could  not  do  better  than  revolve  among  these 
modest  inns  in  the  northern  Welsh  counties.  .  .  •  Hap- 
pier life  I  cannot  imagine  than  this  vagrancy,  if  the 
weather  were  but  tolerable,  through  endless  succes- 
sions of  changing  beauty,  and  towards  evening  a  cour- 
teous welcome  in  a  pretty  rustic  home."  Dear  to  scholars 
and  lovers  of  song  the  name  Taliessin,  monarch  of  the 
Bards ;  and  other  famous  Cambrian  singers.  Dearer 
still  to  the  Christian,  the  Evangelical  Revival  in  the 
Principality,  the  memory  of  its  illustrious  leaders,  and 
it  may  be,  the  remembered  sermons  of  some  of  its  still- 
living  poet- preachers  preached  to  enraj>tured  thousands  beneath  the 
blue  of  heaven,  and  in  that  tongue  which:  has  (in  the  words  of  Haw- 
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tbome)  *'  a  Blrange  wild  sound,  liko  a  langoage  half  blown  away  by 
the  wind,** 

Wales  is  emphaiioally  the  country  of  Sunday  Schools ;  schools  at- 
tended not  only  by  chOdren,  but  also  by  adults.  **  In  them  the  adults 
not  unfrequently  form  the  majority  of  the  scholars  present.  The  claas 
IS  ofien  the  scene  of  lively  theological  discussion  between  the  scholars 
and  the  teacher,  and  one  verse  wiU  frequently  occupy  the  whole  time  of 
meetiug.  Sometimes  the  servant  will  be  the  teacher,  while  the  employer 
willingly  takes  the  position  of  a  scholar."  This  special  and  interesting 
feature  of  Welsh  Sunday  Schools  is  owing  to  a  wise  practice  of  the  Bev. 
Thomas  Charles,  of  Bala.  This  eminent  and  successful  evangelist — who 
had  a  loving  and  tender  interest  in  all  children,  and  a  remarkable 
catechetical  gift  in  their  instruction — ^was  wont  to  urge  upon  all  his 
hearers,  whatever  their  age,  the  imperative  importance  of  reading  for 
themselves  (which  many  then,  though  adult,  could  not  do)  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Grown-up  scholars,  drawn  in  the  first  instance  into  the 
Sunday  School  to  learn  the  letters  of  the  language,  continued  in  thena, 
that  together  they  might  "  search  the  Scriptures."  And  so  has  it  con- 
tinned  to  be  in  Wales  in  the  generations  since. 

Bat  while  the  name  of  Mr.  Charles  is  indissolubly  connected  with  the 
introduction,  rapid  progress,  and  special  features  ^the  Sunday  School 
in  Wales,  it  came  by  reason  of  that  connection  to  be  associated  with  the 
origin  of  an  institution  whose  area  of  needed  operation  is  the  world. 
With  the  increased  capacity  of  reading,  Welsh  Bibles  were  more  and 
more  in  request.  It  was  difficult  to  meet  the  demand.  There  was  no 
Society  to  undertake  the  risk  of  publication.  A  little  but  affecting  fact 
brought  home  the  need  irresistibly  to  the  mind  of  Mr.  Charles.  It  is 
an  oft-told  story.  But  to  tell  it  again  is  like  going  to  the  fountain-head 
of  some  famous  river. 

"  Go  up  and  watch  the  new-horn  rill 
Just  trickling  from  its  mossy  bed, 
Streaking  the  heath-clad  hill 
With  a  bright  emerald  thread. 

**  Canst  thou  her  hold  career  foretel, 

What  rocks  she  shall  o'erleap  or  rend, 
Unw  far  in  ocean's  swell 

Her  freshening  hillows  send  ? 

**  Perchance  that  little  brook  shall  flow 
The  bulwark  of  some  mighty  realm, 
Bear  navies  to  and  fro 
With  monarchs  at  their  helm." 

It  was  in  1802.  Walking  in  the  streets  of  Bala,  Mr.  Charles  met 
one  of  his  many  little  friends.  He  asked  the  child  if  she  could  tell  him 
his  text  of  the  previous  Sunday.  He  looked  for  the  usual  prompt 
reply.  But  she  was  silent.  He  repeated  his  question.  She  only  wept. 
At  last,  getting  again  her  voice,  she  said, — *'  It  was  the  weather  that 
kept  me  from  the  Bible."  **  Kept  you  from  the  Bible  :  how  was  that?  " 
The  reason  was  soon  told.    The  girl  bad  no  Bible  of  her  own-^nor  had 
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her  kindred  or  neighbours.  So  week  by  week  she  was  accustomed  to  go 
seven  miles  over  the  hiUs  that  she  might  have  the  prized  privilege  of 
'  opening  a  Welsh  Bible  and  reading  therein  the  chapter  of  the  previous 
^  Sunday's  text.  But  that  week  cold  and  storm  had  hindered  her  from 
the  journey.  In  that  pondered  and  affecting  fact  was  the  source  whence 
flowed  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

Soon  afterwards  Mr.  Charles  was  in  London.  He  laid  his  plans  for 
a  Welsh  Bible  Society  before  the  committee  of  the  Beligious  Tract 
Society.  **But/'  asked  one  of  the  committee — ^the  Bev.  Joseph  Hughes 
— "  if  a  Bible  Society  for  Wales,  why  not  also  for  England,  and  for  the 
world  P  "  And  such  a  Society,  the  mother  of  many  others,  was  speedily 
instituted.  And  how  marveUous  the  growth,  and  inestimable  the 
blessings  resultant  during  these  fourscore  years  from  the  operations  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  1  Its  issues,  numbered  in  their 
sum-total  billions,  were  in  the  year  ending  May,  1 880,  from  the  Bible 
house,  1)375,673;  from  dep6ts  abroad,  1,404,689  copies.  Millions; 
.billions;  are  words  easily  spoken.  But  we  cannot  grasp  their  signifi- 
cance. '  Much  remains  to  be  done ;  but  great  the  work  already  done  by 
the  diffusion  in  many  lands  and  languages  of  the  Scriptures  of  truth. 
That  they  might  be  given  to  untutored  nations,  languages  have  for  the 
first  time  been  printed,  for  the  first  time  in  many  cases,  reduced  to 
writing.  HGtrd  enough  at  the  best  have  been  the.  labours,  of  the  many 
devoted  missionaries  of  Christ  to  the  heathen  during  the  past  eighty 
years,  but  incalculable  the  additional  difficulty  of  their  toil,  but  for  the 
ready  aid  of  the  Bible  Society.  And  the  far-reaching  spiritual  results 
of  that  extended  diffusion  One  only  knows.  That  is  one  of  the  golden 
secrets  locked  in  the  hand  of  the  Eternal. 

**  Ah !  were  I  but  a  great  poet,"  cried  Luther,  **  I  would  write  a 
magnificent  poem  on  the  utility  and  the  efficacy  of  the  Divine  Word. 
Without  that  Word  what  should  we  be  P  '*  And  what  should  we  be  to- 
day ?  And  where  would  be  the  blessed  saving  light  that  cheers  the 
heart  and  guides  the  life  of  many  who  once  sat  in  the  gross  darkness 
of  heathenism  P 

But  while  we  rejoice  in  this  great  present-day  agency  for  the  diffu- 
sion of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  this  land  and  "  unto  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth,"  in  what  of  good  it  has  wrought  and  is  effecting,  let  it  be 
remembered  that  this,  too,  is  one  of  the  outgrowths  of  the  Sunday 
School  institution.  Oh  the  diffusive  power  of  good  I  How  the  little  one 
becomes  a  thousand !  How  the  seed  becomes  a  many-branched  tree ! 
How  the  tiny  rill  rolls  on  and  grows  and  deepens  into  a  river  of  use- 
fulness,  into  a  very  ocean  of  benediction  that  breaks  with  sweeter 
music  than  angel  lips  can  frame — ^with  the  voice  of  the  Lord  upon  aU 
shores  of  men  I 
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SYMPATHY  WITH  INSTRUCTION. 

Bbfoab  endeayonring  to  impart  the  knowledge  of  a  Bible  Lessoiiy 
an  attempt  shonld  be  made  to  bring  it  within  the  range  of  the 
Bcholars'  every-day  experience,  and  ao  enlist  their  sympathies  in  what 
we  are  abont  to  teach  them. 

The  Bey.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  in  his  **  Lectures  on  Preaching." 
relates  a  fragment  cf  his  own  early  experience  which  strikingly 
Olostrates  the  principle  on  which  we  are  dwelling. 

When  settled  oyer  a  chnrch  at  Indianapolis,  he  fonnd  that  his 
efforts  as  a  preacher  induced  occasional  manifestations  of  emotion  on 
the  part  of  his  flock,  but  nothing  more  satisfactory  or  permanent. 
He  wisely  set  himself  to  inyestigate  the  cause  of  failure.  *^  There 
was  a  reason,'*  he  remarked,  ^why  the  apostles  succeeded"  as 
preachers,  "  and  I  will  find  it  out  if  it  is  to  be  found  out.  I  took 
eyery  single  instance  where  I  could  find  one  of  their  sermons,  and 
analysed  it.  I  studied  the  sermons  until  I  got  this  idea — ^that  the 
apostles  were  accustomed  first  to  feel  for  a  ground  on  which  the 
people  and  they  stood  together,  a  common  ground  where  they  could 
meet.  Then  they  heaped  up  a  large  number  of  the  partionlars  of 
knowledge  that  belonged  to  eyerybody ;  and  when  they  had  got  that 
knowledge  placed  in  a  proper  form  before  their  minds,  then  they 
brought  it  to  bear  upon  them  with  all  their  excited  heart  and  feeling. 
Now,  said  I,  I  will  make  a  sermon  sa  First,  I  sketched  out  the 
things  we  all  know.  *  You  all  know  that  you  are  Uying  in  a  world 
perishing  under  your  feet.  You  all  know  that  time  is  extremely 
uncertain;'  and  in  that  way  I  went  on  with  my  'You all  knows/ 
until  I  had  about  forty  of  them.  When  I  had  got  through  that,  I 
turned  round  and  brought  it  to  bear  upon  them  with  all  my  might; 
and  there  were  seyenteen  men  awakened  under  that  sermon.  I  neyer 
felt  so  triumphant  in  my  life." 

The  special  teaching  of  such  an  incident  as  this  is  in  no  degree 
impaired  if  we  suppose  that,  in  the  case  of  the  pioneers  of  Christianity, 
immediate  and  supernatural  promptings  supplied  that  whioh  the 
uninspired  teacher  must  gain  by  prayerful  thought  and  study.  Co- 
operation and  sympathy  are  mutually  interdependent ;  if  teaoher  and 
pupU  are  to  work  together,  they  must  haye  a  common  standpoint: 
that  ptandpoint  is  sympathy. — Groser's  8.  8.  Teachers*  Manual 
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By  Bbv.W.  F.  OBAETS,  M^A. 

T  was  the  custom  in  Uncle  Will's  home  to  have  a  fii*ejs^ide . 
talk  on  the  Sunda^sdboQLl^asQiL  of  the  next  Sonday,  on 
eack .Wednesday  erening.after.tiie- BIZ o'oloek  tea.  ,  AH 
the    members    of    the    family    partio^ted    in    this 
home,  conversation^  about  the  Bible,  fh)m  the  grand- 
mother to  Little  Mona..    This  ihome  stadj  of  the  lessen 
was  not  introduced  earlier  in  the  week  becaose  it  was 
best  that  there  shonid  be  time  for  the  older  members 
to  do  some  preparatory  study,  that  they   migbt  jCQu-.. 
tribute    to   the   profit   of  the  exercises.      It  was  not 
put  later  on  the  week,  in  order  that  there  might  be 
time  after  the  fireside  talk  for  looking  up  points  that 
might  be  suggested,  and. for  ihi&king.ovfir. fifiWi phases  of. tinith(Uuit^> 
might  be  expressed. 

When  tea  was  over^  we  remained' at  the  tables  only  that  the  plates 
were  taken  away  and  open  bibles  wevBilaid  hafcnr&eaoh  of  4is  inste9d. 
'*You  remember/'  said  XJnote'Will^.by  wayof*  piiepaciiag  £»?{  the 
talk  about  the  Ten  Gomandments,  "  That  I  had  in  the  paper  yester- 
day morning'  an  advartisement  Tosia  boy  to  work  in  our  shop,  and 
run  errands^  and  make 'himself  generally  useful.     Yery  early  in  the 
day,  the  shop  was  throngedi  with  boys  of  all  ages,<size8,  sprts^andr 
conditions,  aU  wanting  to  find  a  situation.     I  only  wanted  one  boy,' 
and  how  to  get  the  right  jona  was^jthe  cdiffipnlty^   J^.9itw  1 .9i>st  ^ 
vise  some  plan  to  lessen  -the  number  of.  appUoaxkts  and  get  at  the . 
best  of  them.      So  losentvth^m.all  away.. and  tbpilght'tthe  JB^tter 
over;   and  this  morning  there  was  an  adyertisement  in  the  pap^^,, 

and  in  my  shop  windosr^st..*  <^ 

•Wamtbd — ^A  Boy  who  obeys  ms  Mother.' 
There  was  no  crowd  this  morning..  Ben,  how  many  do  you  suppose 
cameP    If  you  had  Wanted  a  pla^,,oonld  jp^bave  applied  P  " 

Ben,  our  boy  of  nine,  did  not  BX^mffr ;  J>ut  )x^ng  hifii  head,  and  a  little 
crimson  flush  came  to  his  &ce ;  for  he  had  during  the  afternoon  dis- 
obeyed his  motfaor,  jgoing  to  a.  cricket  match  when  she  had  forbidden 
him  to  do  so,  because  his  lessons  fiuritOcmoKnoFcOPPld  not  be^p^^ppi^ie^r 
if  he  did.  .,.;.... 

TJnde  Will  did  not  wait  tfor  m  ADMreir^^rrjfcw  the.  jesses- to  be 
expressed,  which  every  one;  had  made  in  their  minds^but  continued, 
**  There  weroLoaiy  tsuolof  aAL  the  innmeroqg  vboya  seekiag  <M»gloyment  in 
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our  great  city  who  felt  fckqr  oonld  hooMtlj  oome  and  my, '  I  obey  my 
mother.*  We  o&ly  wanted  one  boy,  bat  we  hired  both  of  these^  Irnow- 
ing  th«t  each  boya  were  rare^  and  when  we  wanted  Another  one  we 
might  not  ao  eaeUy  find  one. 

*'  We  ahall  make  a  place  for  the  aecond  boy  to  be  naefoL  Boys  that 
learn  at  home  to  obey  their  mothera  will  be  leaa  likely  to  disobey  their 
masters  in  bneiness,  and  the  laws  of  the  ooontry  and  of  God  against 
atealing  and  other  wrongs.  The  world  wants  everywhere  for 
aerrantSy  soldierSi  and  mlers,  those  who  in  boyhood  have  learned  to 
obey.'* 

''Ah,"  said  Qrandmother,  shaking  her  head  ominously,  glaneing 
over  the  tops  of  her  speotades,  "  there  is  not  so  much  fiimily  govern- 
ment as  there  used  to  be  in  my  childhood  i " 

Bernard,  a  yonng  lawyer  who  was  visiting  with  ns,  archly  replied, 
^  Ob,  yes,  there  is  quite  as  much  family  government  as  there  used  to 
be,  but  there  is  not  so  much  of  it  in  the  hands  of  the  parents. 
'  Bturents,  obey  your  children,'  seems  to  be  the  revised  version  of  the 
Commandment  in  many  homes  to-day." 

**  That  reminds  me,"  eaid  Mrs.  Uncle  Will,  ''  that  the  home  is  a 
God-appointed  school  for  teaching  obedience.  Boys  and  girls  some- 
times think  ic  hard  to  mind  their  parents,  and  to  be  punished  if  they 
do  not ;  but  they  will  bj-and-by  learn  that,  as  one  of  the  chief  duties 
of  a  school-teacher  is  to  show  them  how  to  read,  one  of  the  most 
important  duties  of  parents  is  to  teach  their  children  obedience  to 
law.  A  parent  who  does  not  teach  perfect  obedience  is  as  unfaithful 
as  a  school-teacher  would  be  who  did  not  teach  his  pupils  to  read  and 
write.** 

'* Sometimes  parents,"  said  Uncle  Will,  "think  it  is  because  they 
have  such  great  love  for  the  children  that  they  do  not  restrain  them. 
God  says  that  a  father  who  does  not  insist  on  obedience  at  home 
'  hateth  his  son.'  Many  a  son  who  has  had  his  own  way  in  childhood, 
and  has  not  learned  to  obey  bis  God-appointed  rulers  in  tihe  home,  has 
grown  up  to  be  restless  and  disobedient  under  the  law  of  the  State, 
and  has  eome  at  length  to  curse  the  parents  who  failed  to  teaoh  him 
loyalty  to  law. 

I  will  write  on  our  home  blackboard  the  three  parts  in  Gk)d's  lesson 
of  obedience : — 

nnnv   your  parents, 

n  Pi  I      YOUR  RULERS, 
UUJJi      YOUR  GOD. 

Because  obedience  is  so  important,  God  has  put  it  as  the  first  lesson 
in  the  Bible,  in  the  five  books  of  the  law." 

"  I  have  noticed,**  said  Dr.  Brown,  a  Christian  surgeon,  who  lives 
just  opposite,  and  who  comes  in  on  Wednesday  night  to  share  our 
fireside  talks,  "that  the  key-words  of  the  whole  Pentateuch  are,  'As 
the  Lord  commanded,  so  did  be.*    In  the  last  chapter  of  Deuteronomy 
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it  comes  in  everj  few  lines,  like  a  chom?,  and  the  same  expression 
oocnrs  frequently  all  thiongh  the  Pentateuch.  Indeed,  the  five  books 
of  Moses  are  like  five  points  in  a  sermon,  of  which  tiie  text  is,  '  As 
the  Lord  con  manded,  so  did  he/  all  the  incidents  beiug  illustrations 
of  i^,  or. warnings  against  the  consequences  of  disregarding  it." 

**  We  have  a  little  song/'  said  Mona,  our  six-year-old  girl,  "  that 
tells  about  doing  as  the  Lord  commands.     This  is  the  chorus : — 

*  Write,  0  my  Sayiour,  in  love  on  my  heart, 

What  the  Lord  commandeth ; 
Lead  vs,  0  Spirit,  from  wioog  to  depart, 

Aa  the  Lord  oommandeth. 
Ood  and  my  neighbour,  0  help  me  to  lore^ 

As  the  Lord  commandeth. 
Trusting  and  working,  my  covenant  prove, 

As  the  Lord  commandeth.' " 

^  Let  us  all  learn  the  Ten  Oommandments  perfectly,"  said  Uncle 
Will,  **  to  repeat  next  Sunday  morning  af&er  breakfast,  so  that  we  c&u 
say  them  without  hesitation  when  they  are  called  for  in  the  Sunday- 
school." 

''In  our  history  lesson  yesterday/' said  Ben, '*we  learned  about 
King  Alfred  translating  the  Ten  Oommandments  and  the  rest  of  the 
verses  in  Exodus  xx. — ^xxiii.,  as  the  basis  of  English  law ;  and  teacher 
said  that  all  the  laws  we  have  to-day  grew  out  of  the  Ten  Oommand- 
ments, as  an  oak  grows  from  an  acorn." 

*'  But,"  said  Mary  a  young  lady  teacher  boarding  in  the  family, 
'*  was  not  that  old  code  of  Moses  abolished  by  Jesus  Ohrist  P  Our 
minister  always  speaks  of  the  Old  Testament  as  a  sort  of  cast-off 
clothing,  chiefly  interesting  now  as  an  historical  curiosity." 

Uncle  Will  replied,  ''  Here  is  a  written  memorandum  I  have  made 
of  six  places  in  the  Gospels,  where  Ohrist  puts  the  stamp  of  His 
authority  on  the  decalogue  as  law  for  all  countries  and  all  centuries : — 
Matt.  xix.  18,  19 ;  Luke  x.  25—28 ;  Matt.  xv.  4,  xxii.  37—39 ;  ^ 
Mark  xiL  29,  30 ;  Matt.  iv.  10.  When  Ohrist  was  tempted  He  held  * 
up  the  decalogue  as  a  shield  between  Himself  and  Satan,  saying,  '  It  is 
written,  thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God  :  him  only  shalt  thou 
serve.'  He  quoted  also  in  that  conflict  with  the  tempter  two  or  three 
Old  Testament  laws  not  found  in  the  decalogue,  *  It  is  written,  thou 
shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God,'  '  It  is  written,  man  shall  not  live 
by  bread  alone,'  showing  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  all  Old 
Testament  laws  have  an  application  always  and  everywhere.  It  was 
the  work  of  Ohrist  not  to  destroy  Old  Testament  laws,  but  to  explain 
their  deeper  meanign,  which  is  the  central  purpose  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  and  to  add  new  precepts  that  the  people  were  in  his  time 
able  to  receive."  ^ 

*'  But/'  said  Mary,  *'  May  not  one  keep  the  whole  decabgne  and  not 
have  any  heart  religion  P  " 

Martha,  our  oldest  daughter,  a  practical  young  lady  like  her  ancient 
namesake,  replied,  ''  Jesus  said,  when  the  Lawyer  came  to  him  asking 
about  eternal  life,  having  repeated  the  decalogue,  'Una  do  and  thou 
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•halt  live.**  He  oonld  say  tbat,  beoaose  tke  law  iodndes  the  heart  love 
to  God  aa  well  aa  o«twai^  morality.  The  trouble  is  that  some  persons 
like  the  young  mler  who  came  to  Ohrist,  boast  that  they  have  kept  all 
the  law  from  their  yoath  up  beoaose'they  haye  not  stolen,  nor  killed  nor 
borne  fiUse  witnesS|  when  they  haye  neither  kept  the  filrst  command- 
ment abont  worship,  nor  the  last  one  aboatrooYetonsness  in  the  heart." 

<*  Yes,"  said  Uncle  Will,  *'  God  told  'the  people  when  the  law  was 
first  given,  as  Jesns  did  afterwards,  that  the  decalogue  was  all  summed 
up  in  love  to  God  and  love  to  our  neighbours,  the  whole  world  being 
considered  our  neighbourhood.  Many  think  tiiey  keep  the  whole  law 
when  they  have  obeyed  most  of  the  second  table  and  forgotten  the 
first." 

"  As  if  one  should  dahn,"  said  Bernard,  to  be  a  law<«biding  citiaen 
who  obeyed  Volume  IL  of  our  presena  atalutes,  whenhe  had  disobeyed 
Volume  X  " 

"  Such  people,"  said  Martha,  '*  need  t»  hear  Baohael's  ancient  motto, 
'  Whatsoever  God  hath  said  unto  thee,  do/-  as  a  warning  against 
picking  and  choosing  among  the  commandments  of  God  instead  of 
obeying -them  alL" 

'*  That  was  almost  the  meftto  of^thc  Virgin  Mary  idso,"  said  our  Mary, 
"  yon  reifiember  at  the  feast  of  Caiubshe  said  to  the  servants,  **  what- 
soever he  tsuth  unto  you,  do  it."  But  is  one  a  Christian  who  keeps  ail 
the  Ten  Commandments  of  the  first  table^as  well  aa  the 'second  P" 

"Bather,"  said  Unde'WiU^  "  one  is'  a  Christian  who  keeps  the  Ten 
Commandments  of  Christ,  in  addition  to  the  Ten  Commandments  of 
Sinai.  I  remember  reading  of  an  eccentric  preacher  who,  without 
making  known  his  profession,-  put  <  up  in  a  ferm-honse,  and  the  old 
mother,  who  was  deeply  religious^  thinking  it  her  duty  to  examine  him 
on  religion,  asked  him  among  othw  things,  howmany  commandments 
there  were.  He  answered  'eleven.'*  She  was  greatly  shocked  by  his 
apparent'  heathenism  and  ignorance  of  religious  matters.  The  next 
morning,  to  her  surprise,  she  found  him  in  the  pulpit  of  the  oountry 
church  where  she  attended,  as  the  preacher  appointed  for  the  day.  He 
said  in  giving  out  his  text  that  he  would  preach  on  the  eleventh  com- 
mandnmt,— ^A  new  commandment  I  give -unto  you,  that  ye  love 
one  anothsFi'  ?•  •       • 

This  reminds- us  that  whiles  Ck»ist  endorses  the  old  decalogue  six 
times  over,  putting  the  stamp  of  Hi»  world-wide  kingship  upon  it,  He 
also  added  not  (m»  but  ten  new  commandments.  (Sear6h  your  Bibles, 
and  learn  «wh«t  they  ava) 

*'  He  is  a  Christian  who  obeys  not  one  table  only  ef  these  new  com* 
mandmentsi  bet  both,  doing  what  Christ  has  ccMtmianded  not  only  in 
regard  to  secret  feith,  but  also  open  confession." 

'<  But^"  said  Mary,  '^  may  not  one  be  a  friend  of  Christ  and.  not  pro- 
fess religion  P  " 

"  Christ  ^answengjV  aaid  Ua^le  Will,  "  *  Ye  are  my  friends  if  yo  do 

whatsoever  'I  command  youj^  *  Whycall  ye  me  Lord,  Lord,  and  do  not 

the  things  that  I 'Say  P  ' " 

We  closed  by  singing,  "  Oh,  how  happy  are  they  who  their  ftiviour 
obey  I " 


iBltmin^ffS  Cor  Ccac&n-tf. 


"  GARDENS  AND  0R0HARD3." 
Tebsb  have  ever  been  the  delight  or  Orieatalista.  The  Hebrew  term 
rendered  gudea  inclndea  orchaj^a  planted  with  choice  trees  of  all 
kinde,  and  Tratered  with  fonntaina,  according  to  the  ability  of  the 
owners.  In  the  handa  of  princes,  like  Solomon,  the  garden  swelled  to 
the  dimensions  of  a  park  gardes,  that  is,  paradise,  a  term  including  in 
itself  the  garden,  the  orchard,  and  the  pleas ure-gronnd),  where  all 
things  were  collected  that  conld  delight  the  eye  or  regale  the  senaes. 
Solomon  had  soch  parks  in  Tarions  choice  places  j  as  at  Ea-gedi  on 
the  Dead  Sea,  at  £lam  b;  the  Pools  Boath  of  femaalem,  and  on  the 
borders  of  Lebanon,  where  were  Bpioery  and  trees  of  all  kioda  of  fruit. 
Biblical  Qiography  and  Antiquities. 

"POOLS  OF  WATEE.' 


Ih  the  small  ralle;  of  Etom  (now  the  Wadj  Urtas)  are  the  supposed 
remains  of  Solomon's  Pools,  three  in  nnmber.  They  are  abont  seven 
miles  from  Jerosalem,  and  a  mile  and  a  quarter  acnth  of  Bethlehem. 
Their  figure  is  quadrangular.     The  breadth  of  each  is  about  ninelj 
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paces,  thoagh  their  length  is  yaried ;  the  first  being  160  paces  long, 
the  second  200,  and  the  third  220.  These  pools  or  reseryoim  are  on 
different  lerels,  and  will  hold  an  immense  body  of  water.  They  are 
connected  the  one  with  the  other,  and  are  so  constmoted  as  that  the 
snrplns  water  of  the  upper  pool  shall  flow  to  the  one  immediately  below 
it.  They  are  each  of  them  connected  with  the  main  aqueduct  that 
leads  to  the  city.  Only  fragments  of  this  channel  remain ;  but  so  great 
is  its  strength  that,  in  most  cases,  the  stones  would  sooner  break  than 
separate.  They  are  of  rough  marble,  fitted  to  each  other  by  a  fillet, 
and  strongly  cemented. — MeetCa  Geography  of  Palestine, 

A  yaulted  room  of  considerable  size  has  been  discovered  under  the 
eastern  end  of  the  lowermost  of  the  Pools  of  Solomon.  Such 
subterranean  chambers  appear  to  have  been  the  delight  of  Solomon 
and  his  successors.  A  small  aqneduot»  with  branches  to  receive 
contiguous  waters,  is  carried  from  the  Pools  along  the  sides  of  the  hills 
to  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem. 

*«  BLOTTED    OUT    OF    THE    BOOK." 

In  the  public  registers,  all  that  were  bom  of  a  particular  tribe  were 
entered  in  the  list  of  their  respective  families  under  that  tribe.  This 
was  the  booh  of  life ;  and  when  any  of  these  died*  his  name  might  be 
considered  as  blotted  out  of  the  list.  **  In  China,  the  names  of  the 
persons  who  have  been  tried  on  criminal  processes  are  written  in  two 
distinct  books,  which  are  called  the  book  of  life,  and  the  book  of  death ; 
those  who  have  been  acquitted,  or  who  have  not  been  capitally  convicted, 
are  written  in  the  former;  those  who  have  been  found  guilty,  in  the 
latter.  These  two  books  are  presented  to  the  emperor  by  his  ministers, 
who,  as  sovereign,  has  a  right  to  erase  any  name  from  either :  to  place 
the  living  among  the  dead,  that  he  may  die;  or  the  dead,  that  is,  the 
person  condemned  to  death,  among  the  living,  that  he  may  be  pre- 
served. Thus  he  blots  out  of  the  book  of  life,  or  the  book  of  death, 
according  to  his  sovereign  pleasure,  on  the  representation  of  his 
ministers,  or  the  intercession  of  friends." 

FRIENDSHIP  m  THE  BAST. 

**  Thine  own  friend  and  thy  father's  friend,  forsake  not." — ^Pbov.  zzvn.  10. 

The  respect  which  children  often  show  for  the  companions  and 
friends  of  their  father  is  very  striking.  See  a  man  in  distress ;  he 
goes  to  the  sons  of  his  deceased  friend ;  he  repeats  numerous  instaiices 
of  the  assistance  which  he  had  received  from  their  father ;  he  is  quite 
sure,  were  he  now  alive,  his  requests  would  be  granted. 

A  person  in  great  difficulty  seldom  seeks  for  relief  from  his  own 
brothers  or  relations.  Ko;  he  will  tell  his.^tpry  to  any  one,  suffcf 
almost  anything,  rather  than  apply  to  near  relations.  Widows,  too, 
will  go  for  assistance  to  strangers,  in  preference  to  the .  relatlona  of 
their  late  husbands.-r-^oi^^^. 
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By  Eev.  W.  S.  EDWARDS. 

Thsouoh  groyes  of  olives  and  almonds — through  fields  mdustriously  tiUed  and 
fertilised  by  purling  brooks— over  hill  and  dale  on  the  mule  track,  ''worn  deep 
by  the  feet  of  centuries,"  we  reached  Sehaste^  the  capital  of  Samaria,  and  the 
royal  residence  of  the  Ein^  of  Israel.  '*  Woe/'  said  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  "to  the 
cnwnoi  pride."   (See  Isaiah  xzyiii.  1,  3, 4). 

The  aspect  of  the  old  grand  and  profli^te  city  may  have  very  fitly  suggested 
the  figure.  On  the  beetling  edge  of  tiie  steep  hill,  where  the  city  towered  m  the 
air,  a  long  colonnade  of  columns  yet  stands  graceful  as  a  crown  on  the  brow  of  a 
king.  All  round  about  ''the  fat  yalleys"  are  also  still  visible,  and  the  vines  ^ 
flourish  as  in  days  of  yore,  when  the  "  drankards  of  Ephraim  '*  reeled  in  the 
streets. 

To  caU  the  city  a  "  flower "  was  no  less  appropriate ;  it  stood  on  that  hill-top 
very  like  a  rose  on  a  tall  stem.  Now,  too,  it  impressively  confirms  the  Prophet's 
image,  "  a  fading  flower."  It  all  looks  like  a  flower  plucked  up  by  the  root  and 
lying  dead  on  the  soil.  Broken  piUars  and  pediments  strew  the  valley,  and  peer 
u^  from  the  rubbish  of  ages,  on  the  hill  sides  (see  also  Micah  i  6):  "Therefore  I 
will  make  Samaria  as  an  heap  of  the  field  :  I  will  pour  down  the  stones  thereof 
into  the  valley,  and  I  wUl  discover  the  foimdations  thereof."  The  heap  is  there, 
the  stones  lie  there,  the  foimdations  are  seen  there.  No  prophecy  could  have  more 
truly  ripened  into  visible  facts. 

From  the  hills  of  Manasseh  we  descended  to  Jenin,  the  modem  representative  of 
En-GanrUm  f  Joshua  zix.  21).  Jenin  is  now  a  mere  cluster  of  hovels,  fenced  in  by 
walls  of  pri(^y  pear.  We  saw  nothing  of  the  inhabitants,  except  one  squalid- 
looking  woman  drawing  at  the  fountain,  and  a  young  man  dif^ging  in  a  neighbour- 
ing field,  who  preferred  our  absence  to  our  presence.  He  took  fright  at  our 
appearance,  dropped  his  spade,  ran  away  as  fast  as  his  legs  would  carry  him,  and 
would  neither  be  called  nor  coaxed  back  into  our  company.  I  think  he  took  us  for 
government  spies  or  surveyors  of  taxes  of  whom  all  Syrian  peasants  live  in  daily 
dread. 

Soon  the  governor  paid  ns  a  visit ;  he  was  a  man  of  coarse  visage,  in  red  jacket 
and  gold  lace.  Followed  by  half  a  dozen  ragged  retainers,  he  came  and  sat  m  our 
tent  and  talked  of  things  in  general,  and  notMng  in  particular.  Moody  and  des- 
pairing he  declared  that  the  land  was  full  of  poverty  and  misery,  and  never  likely 
to  be  better.  He  was  very  inquisitive  about  Queen  Victoria,  and  wcmdered  why 
Bngliflh  people  submitted  to  be  nded  by  a  lady. 

From  Jenin  we  struck  across  tiie  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  How  silent  was  th^ 
old  battle-field  !  And  how  beautiful  as  well  as  peaceful  the  scene !  It  was  like 
traversing  a  vast  park,  or  rather  an  immense  estate,  waving  with  wheat  and 
barley,  green  clover,  red  poppies,  and  thistles  tall  to  the  horses'  head.  Mount 
Tabor  rose  in  the  midst,  a  real  '*  mountain  apart,"  bristling  with  trees  to  the  oval 
sammit,  and  looking  l^e  an  altar  of  earth  that  greeted  the  sky.  Away  to  the 
south  the  snowy  peaks  of  Hermon  and  Lebanon  glistened  in  the  sun.  Perched 
on  a  very  lofty  hill  stood  the  Jewish  town  of  Saphet^  looking  exactly  as  it  was 
when  Jesus  probably  pointed  to  it  from  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes  and  spoke  of  a 
city  that  could  not  be  hid.  Across  that  same  mount  we  pressed  on  straining  our 
eyes  for  a  sight  of  the  most  sacred  sheet  of  water  on  the  earth — the  Zake  of 
Oalilee, 

Our  first  glimpse  of  the  Lake  was  a  soft,  blue,  ribbon-like  speck  which  greatly 
ohanned  us,  but  only  held  our  eyes  for  a  moment.  We  were  suddenly  startled 
and  alarmed  by  four  marauding  Bedouins  in  rapid  motion  on  a  hiU  to  the  right — 
wild  and  desperate  looking  fellows,  striding  splendid  horses,  and  armed  with  mus- 
kets and  spears.  They  rode  like  kings,  dashed  down  upon  us  in  full  gallop,  and 
pulled  up  by  our  side. 
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"Salaam  a  lakum*' — ^^'Peaoe  be  to  yoa"— nid  I,  and  attemp^^  to  advance. 
Thej  did  not  return  the  lalutatioii. 

In  a  moment  the  leader,  musket  in  hand,  dashed  before  me,  stopped  the  way, 
and  forbade  another  step.  They  meant  plonder,  bat  didn't  perpetrate  it.  We  got 
off  aaf^y  throuj^k  the  cunning  of  the  dragoman,  who  galloped  up,  parleyed  aud 
eoazed,  soothed  and  threatened,  and  made  out  all  manner  of  reasons  why  they  hid 
better  change  their  miuds,  till  the  leader  wayed  his  right  hand,  and  all  four 
Tanished  with  a  swiftness  I  haye  neyer  seen  equalled.  We  looked  down  *'  the  yalley 
of  doyes  "  to  see  whither  they  went^  but  they  had  gone  as  in  a  flaah,  and  we  saw 
them  no  more. 

In  another  few  minutes,  from  the  edge  of  a  yery  steep  hill,  the  entire  Lake 
burst  upon  us.  In  the  days  of  our  Lord,  when  Bome  had  colonised  the  shores,  and 
Herod,  the  prince  o!  architects,  had  so  layished  his  wealth  and  genius  on  the 
whole  region,  it  must  have  yery  far  surpassed  the  modern  aspects  of  Lucerne  or 
Como.  And  now  whi-n  all  has  lapsed  back  into  the  solitude,  isolation,  and 
abandonment  of  Old  Testament  times,  why  haye  some  trayellers  called  it 
"  commonplace  P  "  Had  they  no  eye  for  those  wondroas  touches  of  light  acd 
•hade,  that  enchanting  combination  of  soft  beauty  and  stern  grandeur,  those  rich, 
green  gorges  running  in  among  the  bleak  hills,  and  that  almost  unrivalled 
pauoraoia  culminating  in  the  snow^  crest  of  Hermon — ^the  Mont  Blanc  of  Syria. 

I  haye  seen  many  fine  lakes,  British  and  foreign,  but  I  haye  neyer  seen  a  lake 
which  appeared  to  me  so  steeped  in  natural  loyeliness  and  beauty  as  that  little  "  Sea 
oi  Gennesaret.*'  On  that  bright  April  morning  it  looked  more  heayenly  than 
earthly— quite  a  fit  realm  for  angels. 

The  one  blot  on  that  first  magnificent  yiew  was  the  Town  of  Tiberias^  which  lay 
at  our  feet  a  mass  of  ruin ;  it  had  been  shaken  and  shattered  by  a  recent  earthquake. 
We  passed  through  the  broken  gate,  and  took  up  our  quartets  at  a  little  hotel  kept 
by  a  German  Jew.  The  proprietor  handed  us  a  yisitors'  book,  in  which  trayellers 
from  aU  parts  of  the  eaiih  had  inserted  their  names,  to  which  some  of  them  had 
added  very  uncomplimentary  allusions  to  the  thickly  populated  bedrooms. 

We  took  a  hasty  meal  of  broiled  fiish  just  caught  in  the  lake  and  then  strolled  on 
the  beach.  It  was  composed  of  fine  smd  and  black  and  white  pebbles,  about  the 
size  of  English  potato^.  Small  tortoises  were  crawling  along  the  edge.  Here 
and  there  waterfowl  were  splashing  on  the  surface  and  all  else  was  "  sleeping  in 
bright  tranquillity." 

We  bathed  and  found  the  water  alive  with  fishes.  The  old  fishermen  might 
haye  caught  yery  many  more  than  the  "  himdred,  fifty  and  three."  Far  as  we  could 
look  in  the  clear  water  they  flashed  and  glittered  like  innumerable  flakes  of  silver. 

Returning  to  the  town  we  plodded  through  the  muddy  lanes  to  the  Jewish 
Synagogue.  It  was  the  hour  of  worship  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  worship 
differed  yery  little  from  that  of  the  howling  or  dancing  Deryishes  cf  Cairo  or 
Constantinople.  The  worshippers  looked  steeped  in  filth  aud  misery  and  conducted 
themselves  more  like  lunatics  than  sane  men.  The  scene  bore  a  pitiable  resemblance 
to  a  ward  filled  with  bedlam  incurables.  Some  wera  writhing  as  if  in  severe 
bodily  pain ;  others  blowing  fiercely  through  their  clenched  fists ;  others  stamping 
wildly  with  their  feet ;  others  **  sawing  the  air  "  with  their  hands  and  arms,  and 
all  screaming  at  the  top  of  their  yoices. 

That  night  from  my  bedroom  window  how  placid  and  beautiful  the  lake  looked 
in  the  silyer  light  of  the  moon  I  And  how  blessed  to  think  of  Him  who  eighteen 
centuries  ago  had  trod  those  same  waters  to  calm  the  rolling  billows  and  soothe  the 
troubled  hearts  on  board  the  tossing  barque !  On  retiiing  to  rest  I  laid  my 
garments  on  an  old-fashioned  sofa  and  was  much  astonished  next  morning.  The 
insects  lookod  num*erous  enough  to  leap  away  with  them  ;  but  Eastern  trayellers 
soon  get  used  to  all  that  and  learn  to  endure  it  with  philosophical  meekness. 
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MARGINAL  AIDS. 

Explanatory  t  Biographical, 
Topographical,  Manners  and 
Ctatoms,  Anecdotal  lUustra- 
tttm,  Black-board  Flan,  Sec. 

Ilitjbtbatiof.  —  Luke 
xii.  16.  Parable  of  rich 
xnaD.  See  also  Haman, 
Esther  iii.  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, Dan.  iii.  18,  &o. 

Thh    Covetous    and 
Ehvious.— Oriental  fable. 
Two  persons,  one  covetous, 
the   other    envious,  were 
assured  by  a  monarch  that 
he  would  give  them  what- 
ever ihey  should  ask  for; 
what  the  second  asked  was 
io  have  double  what   was 
given   to  the  first.    The 
covetous  person  would  not 
ask  first  because  he  wished 
for  the  double  portion.  The 
envious  person,  after  some 
hesitation  lest  his  desire 
might  prove  a  benefit  to 
the  other,  whom  he  wished 
to  injure,  desired  that  one 
of  his  eyes  might  be  put 
out,  that  the  object  of  his 
hate  might  lose  both  hi^. 
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Wise  Counsels. 

September  4.— Momingf. 
READiir&,  Frov,  xxvu.  1—12.  Golden  Text,  Prov.  i.  6. 
The  maxims  of  the  lesson  are  applicable  to  the  circum- 
stances of  daily  practical  life,  suggested  by  Solomon  s 
own  experience.  These  counsels  are  a  chart  by  which 
the  youth  may   steer  his  course  on  the  voyage  ot  me. 

I.— Commit  your  -way  unto  the  Lord. 

Beware  of  vain  confidence.  Do  not  brag  about  what 
vou  w  ill  do  or  enjoy  to-morrow.  An  accident- a  letter— a 
telegram-may  spoil  all  your  plans.,  upset  aU  ymir 
calculations.  Exercise  dependence  upon  Ood.  Seek  Uis 
guidance  and  blessing.  Trust  each  to-fO"^^,*°^?"f 
Heavenly  Father.  * '  In  all  your  ways  acknowledge  Him, 
and  your  happiness  is  secured." 

II.— Do  not  think  too  much  of  yourself. 

Self-prai£e  is  no  recommendation,  it  is  always  unseemly. 
Self-love  makes  us  poor  judges  of  our  own  good  qualities. 
The  more  good  that  is  in  him,  the  less  wiU  a  man  thmk 
of  himself  (see  Matt.  xxv.  34-40.)  **  As  the  fimng  pot 
and  the  furnace  test  the  precious  metals,  so  is  a  man  tried 
bv  the  praises  bestowed  on  him.  If  he  can  bear  them 
without  injury,  his  character  may  be  pronounced 
sterling."    (See  ver.  21.) 

III.— Guard  against  anger  and  Passion. 
Do  not  give  the  reins  to  anger.    Exercise  self-control. 
Never  say^*  I  can't  help  it."    He  that  ruleth  his  spirit 
"is  better  than  he  which  taketh  a  citjr."  .Jjfy^^°«* 
an  envioas  jealous  spirit; "  such  a  spirit  wiU  be  a  blight 
to  all  happiness. 

IV.— Cultivate  faithful  friendship. 

A  faithful  fHend  will  not  connive  at  our  faults  through 
fear  of  giving  oflTence.  You  would  not  respeds  the  t^her 
who  always  praised  his  class,  whether  they  deserved  it  or 
not  (tell  how  Canute  served  his  flatterers).  81»ya  ™ 
SatterS-Theisyourenemy.  True  friend,  deal  pUm^  wOh 
each  other.    We  do  not  always  see  ^^^^^^>  ^ 

therefore,  are  likely  to  go  ««V*y- j.  ^  ^^^^nSwo  S 
faithful  UtAb  in  a  right  spint.  Seek  t^  ™?«*"P  ^^ 
the  Friend,  who  "  stiAeth  closer  than  a  brother. 

v.— Avoid  Pride  and  Self-sufflciency- 

A  deeo  sense  of  want  leads  men  to  accept  help  on  My 
terml  Ah^gryman  wUl  relish  the  most  distasteful 
fo^d  A  p^r^an  wiU  be  grateful  for  the  smallest 
htessings  ^le  the  richer  sort  are  apt  to  be  dissatisBod 
wUhfJen  abundance.  (Illustrate  :-Lost  iinneis-he 
That  feeli  his  need  of  a  Saviour  will  accept  salvation  on 
any  terms.    «*  Just  as  I  am,"  Ac)  H. 
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"Tn  diitmotion  be- 
tween  tlia  TablM  appevf 
to  be  tiial  the  fini  relatee 
to  tlie  dntiee  which  eriie 
fifom  our  FHidl  reUtioiii ; 
the  Moond  to  thoie  which 
arite  ftwni  our  WraUmal 
rehttbiu;  They  are  ez* 
preeeed  in  the  prohibitory 
form,  becaufe  it  belongs  to 
Lew  to  MT  what  a  man 
ihall  not  do.  rather  than 
what  he  ihaU  do." 

Ths  Fivth  Comxavd- 
MSST.— "  Filial  reepeet  ii 
the  ground  of  national  per- 
manence. Borne  owed  her 
Btrength,  a«  well  ai  the  per- 
manence of  her  influence 
after  she  had  politically 
penihed,  to  her  steady 
maintenance  of  the  pater- 
nal law.  China  has  mainly 
owed  her  long  duration  to 
the  simple  way  in  which 
she  has  uniformly  acknow- 
ledged the  auwority  of 
fathi      ' 


September  4.— Afternoon. 

The   Commandments. 


>ers. 


n 


A  BOT'S    EXFXAVATIOir 
or  THB  FlPTH  COICMAVD- 

MIVT. — Asked  at  a  school, 
a  little  fellow  said  yery 
timidly,  "  Yesterday  t 
showed  some  strange  gen* 
tlemon  over  the  mountain. 
Tho  sharp  stones  cut  my 
feet,  and  the  gentleman 
saw  they  were  bleeding, 
and  gave  me  some  money 
to  buy  me  shoes.  I  gave 
it  to  my  mother,  for  she 
had  no  shoes  either;  and  I 
thought  I  could  go  bare 
foot  better  than  she  could/' 


RiAonrOy^Ecrod.  zz.  12-21.  Goldbn  Tsxt,  Eech  ziii  13. 

Recall  what  was  taught  in  thepreyioua  lesson  about 
the  giying  of  these  laws,  the  oircizmatances  under 
which  they  were  giyen. 

Fix  again  in  the  minds  of  the  children  that  they  were 
the  foimdationa  and  main  pillars  of  the  Mosaic  system 
But  show  that  they  were  no  new  laws,  only  old  ar.d 
primary  ones,  appointed  from  the  first  to  regulate 
man's  relations  with  God,  and  with  his  fellow  man. 

Here  we  have  man's  duty  to  man,  and  remember 
that  our  Lord  summed  this  up  in  a  single  sentenee, — 
"Love  our  neighbour  as  ourselvea." 

In  this  second  table  our  duty  if  ^^en  in  detaiL 

I. — Our  Duty  at  Home. 

Our  parents  are  the  rulers  of  our  childhood  and  our 
home,  and  every  consideration  urges  us  to  both  <^ey 
them  and  honour  them. 

If  we  have  those  proper  feelings  which  lead  us  to 
give  them  respect  and  honour,  we  shall  never  find  it 
difficult  to  obey  them. 

Note  that  this  is  the  first  commandment  icith 
promise,  and  it  is  the  foundation  of  home  and  social 
life. 

II. — Our  Duty  to  our  Neighbour's  Life. 

This  we  are  to  regard  as  His  best  possession,  and  we 
are  to  guard  it  jealously.  But  this  includes  much. 
We  must  guard  all  that  makes  life  happy  to  him^  and 
we  must  wateh  over  him,  and  help  him,  when  he  is 
sick  and  life  is  in  peril.  All  these  laws  are  very 
comprehensive. 

III. — Our  Duty  to  our  Neighbour's 
Character. 

That  is  as  important  to  him  as  his  life.  We  must 
not  injure  it  by  any  act  or  word  of  ours,  and  we 
must  not  let  any  one  else  injure  it  by  slander  or  false 
witness,  if  in  our  power  to  prevent. 

IV.— Qur  Duty  to  our  Neighbour's  Property. 

We  must,  on  no  pretence,  take  it  from  him.  Many 
who  are  not  said  to  steal,  by  cheating  and  deceptive 
ways  of  business,  really  steal. 

And  the  security  agdnst  any  wrong  against  our 
neighbour's  property  lies  in  our  not  cherishing 
covetous  feelings  in  our  hearts.  True  contentment 
keeps  us  from  coveting  that  which  others  have,  and 
the  secret  of  contentment  lies  in  fully  trusting  all  our 
ways  and  all  our  wants  in  our  Heavenly  Father's  hands, 
feeling  ever,  in  our  deep  hearts,  that  the  ''Lord  will 
provide,"  and  casting  our  care  on  Him. 

So  really  keeping  the  first  table  is  the  best  way  to 
ensure  our  keeping  the  second. 

Robert  Tuck,  B.A. 
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are  fleeting  and  uncertain^ 
but  thej  are  Gkxl's  gifts, 
and  may  be  used  to  Hu 
praise,  and  glory,  as  illus- 
trated by  the  history  of 
Esther.  '*Worketh  wil- 
lingly with  her  hands/' 
Illustrations  of  this  might 
be  culled  from  all  quarters. 
The  Emperor  Augustus 
usually  wore  no  other  gar- 
ments than  such  as  were 
made  at  home  by  his  wife, 
sister,  or  daughter.  We 
might  also  refer  to  the 
analogous  employment  of 
women  in  the  highest  walks 
of  life,  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  at  the  present  day 
in  Normandy.  Kitto  early 
rising.  Frederick  II.  of 
Prussia,  nerer  allowed 
himself  to  sleep  later  than 
four  in  the  morning.  Peter 
the  Great  always  rose  be- 
fore daylight* 


THE 

X; 
c 

eels  in  worth. 

eels  in  virtue. 

onstant  worker. 

E 

arly  riser. 

L 

ires  for  her  own. 

L 

iyes  for  others. 

E 

ver  prepared. 

N 

erer  unkind. 

T 

rusted  and  praised. 

WOMAN. 

Thb  Law  ot  Kiviiirsss. 
— A  schoolmaster  said  of 
one  of  his  boys,  *'If  I 
struck  that  lad,  his  fury 
would  be  ungOTernable, 
but  he  caiCt  stand  a  word 
ofhindnesa" 


September  11.— Morning. 

The  Excellent  Woman. 

Ebiding,  Prov,  xxxi.  10— 31 ;  Golden  Text,  t.  30.. 

The  excellent  woman  will  furnish  a  good  study, 
especially  for  girls.  It  will  be  possible,  also  to  show 
both  boys  and  girls,  wherein  they  may  follow  her 
example. 

I.— "What  she  is  in  Herself. 

Industrious,  Time  is  yaluable,  and  riches  are  no 
excuse  for  idleness,  Col.  iv.  6.  God  works  always, 
John  V.  17.  An  early  riser.  Slothful  habits  may 
be  easily  overcome  in  youth,  but  become  iron  bands, 
if  indulged,  Pror.  xxxiy.  30 — 34. 

Painstaking ^  ver.  14—27.  Did  the  best  thing  in  the 
best  way.  Those  who  are  faithful  in  little  will  be 
so  in  much.  Matt.  xxv.  21. 

Benevolent,  Bead  Matt.  xxv.  31 — 46,  and  teach 
the  duty  of  caring  for  the  poor,  Acts  zx.  35. 

Talcing  foretJtaught,  ver.  21.  "  Procrastination  is 
the  thief  of  time."  Show  the  foolishness  and  evil  of 
it  from  James  iv.  13 — 14. 

Wise  and  kind.  No  sharp  domineering  ways,  but 
gentle  and  forbearing,  James  iii.  17. 

Pious.  Show  that  the  mainspring  of  her  excellecce 
was  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  Col.  iii.  23. 

II,___^SVhat  she  is  to  others. 

Some  things  are  valued  for  their  scarcity— a 
curiosity.  Some  for  their  beauty — a  preciotcs  stone. 
Some  becanse  no  money  can  buy  them  —  healthj 
happinesSf  &c. 

Picture  the  happy  household  presided  over  by  a 
good  wife—hj  her  industry,  adding  to  her  husband's 
reputation  and  gains.  Contrast  Inose  who  squander 
in  fooli^  display. 

A  good  mother.  Making  a  happy  home  for  her 
children,  and  training  them  aright. 

A  good  mistress.  Treating  her  servants  with  kind- 
ness and  consideration,  and  setting  them  an  example 
of  industry  and  tm selfishness. 

III.— Her  Reward. 

Success,  ver.  31,  Prov.  x.  4.  Trust,  ver.  11.  love 
ver.  28.    Praise,  ver.  30. 

Lessons.  We  may  not  possess  beauty  and  favour, 
but  all  can  attain  excellence.  The  reward  of  ex- 
cellenoe  is  sure.  Habits  are  formed  in  shildhood,  so 
begin  by  being  .a^  excellent  child.  Those  who 
would  be  excellent  must  walk  in  the  fear  of  the 
2^  Emily  E.  L. 
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Stbewed  itvpov  tiib 

Watbr.— The  brook  that 

flowed  from  the  Bock  i.i 

'  Horeb.      Comp.  D«ut  it. 

SI,  with  Szod.  xTii.  6. 

6bt  oir  MxscHiBV. — 
Ueb.  Thej  are  in  wicked* 
BCM,  iodicating  their  f^reat 
propeniitj  to  uo,  especially 
(heainof  idolatrj. 

Nakbd. — Unarmed  and 
in  no  poature  of  defence ; 
ehamefullj  exposed  to  their 
euemies. 

Thrbb  TnousASD.  — 
The  chief  offendfra  acd 
ringleaders  of  (bis  impietj. 


THE  GOLDEN 


C 
A 

L 
F 


orrupt  worship, 
nger  of  Moses. 
erites'  choice.  * 
aithlcss  slain. 


Keep 

Yourselves  from 
IDOLS. 


SUPBRSTITIOQS  USB  Of 

THB  Cross. — Ic  ig  in  vain 
to  plead  that  the  cross  is 
not  an  idol.    Those  who 
deny  that  it  is  more  than 
an  innocent  ornament,  can- 
not be  unaware  that  it  is 
an  object  of  adoration  in  the 
Boman   Catholic  Church. 
Before  the  cross  the  head 
is  bared ;  bjmns  are  sung 
to  it,  "  O  itteeet  wood  of 
the  cross  ?**  A  poor  woman 
in  the  west  of  Ireland  re. 
monstrated  with   a   Pro- 
testant on  the  use  of  the 
cross  by  those  who  were 
not     Boman      Catholics. 
"We  do  not  wotship  it," 
was  the  repljr.    "But  we 
^o"  she  angrily  answered, 
**  and  jfcu  know  it," 


ft 


"This  holy  sign,"  says 
the  <'Poor  Man's  Cate- 
chi-m,"  <*is  a  means  to 
preserve  us  from  evil 
•pirits,  who  vanish  at  the 
sight  of  it,"— The  Sign  of 
the  Cross, 


September  11.— Afternoon. 

Idolatry  Punished. 

Reading,  Exod.  zxzii.  15—28.  Golden  Text,  1  John, 

yer.  27. 

Oenerally. — Speak  of  the  ingratitude  and  im- 
patience of  the  Israelites — ^the  crime  against  Moses — 
robellton  against  God —folly  of  Aaron— displeasure 
of  Moses  —  means  adopted  to  moke  the  people 
ashamed  of  what  they  had  done  (ver.  20)  —reproof  of 
Aaron's  folly  (ver.  21) — ^prompt  and  severe  justice  on 
the  offenders. 

I.— A  Caution.— Take  Care. 

The  heart  is  deceitfuL — ^Think  of  where  the  Is- 
raelites are  now — what  they  had  promised — what  had 
been  done  for  them — what  said  to  them.  Perhaps  had 
resolved  never  to  become  idolaters,  when  they  sang 
praises  on  the  sea-shore  for  their  deliverance,  cr 
when  they  heard  the  voice  from  Sinai.  Resolve  not 
kept. 

^*  Let  him  that  thinketh  heslandeth  take  heed  Itst  he 
fall.**  Children  often  resolve  that  they  unll  never  do 
this,  or  that  they  will  do  that — ^make  fair  appearance  ; 
bat  if  left  to  themselves  soon  get  into  mischief  and 
trouble,  especially  when,  as  they  think,  nobody  sees 
them. 

IL— Avoid  Kvil  Examples. 

Do  not  make  eompanions  of  those  who  neither  love 
nor  worship  God,  Itst  you  fullow  their  ways.  All 
fellowship  with  the  wicked  is  dangerous  (Prcv.  vi. 
27,  28). 

III. — Love  God  above  all  else. 

What  to  us  is  best  and  greatest,  what  we  honour 
most,  love  most,  is  our  idol.  A  mother  may  make  her 
child  her  idol ;  a  merchant  his  business ;  a  rich  man 
his  wealih ;  a  boy  his  cricket ;  a  girl  her  doll  or  her 
music,  &c.  Whatever  comes  between  us  and  God,  far 
the  time  is  our  idol. 

Whatever  makes  us  careless  about  prayer — neglect 
the  Bible  —  dislike  the  Sabbat h—foryet  God.  Ee- 
member  the  first  commandment. 

IV. — Keep  from  outside  Religion. 

Material  representation  degrading  to  the  spiritual. 
Israelites  could  have  thought  little  of  God's  greatness 
when  they  '*  changed  His  glory  into  the  similitude  of 
an  ox  "(Psa.  cvi.  20).  Note  the  tendency  in  the  pro- 
sent  day  to  clothe  religion  in  outward  symboU. 
Warn  against  this,  and  enforce  the  second  com- 
mandment. 

v.— Wliat  is  to  be  done? 

Seek  a  new  heart, — ^We  may  not  live  in  heathen 
lands ;  but  we  are  in  the  same  danger  in  other  ways — 
apt  to  forffet  God. 

Show  childien  that  they  are  in  constant  danger  or 
idolatry,  and  point  out  simply  some  *'  children's 
idols." 

Open  defiance  to  Gcd*s  law  is  not  the  way  to 
blessing  and  prosperity.  H.  H. 
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**  The  ever  recurring 
watchword  of  the  Book, 
'  V^anitj  of  Vanities,  all  is 
Vanity/  speaks  of  bitter 
disappointment,  in  tones  of 
^  hieh  we  find  echoes  in  the 
poetry  that  expresses  most 
powerfuUj  our  modem  ez- 
}ierience  in  Shakespeare's 
Samlet,  in  Byron's  Childe 
Harold,  in'  Tennyson's 
JPalaee cf  Art'* — Flump- 
ire, 

"In  the  long  green  vale 
of  TJrt&3,  uDUHually  green 
amongst  the  rocky  knolls 
of  Judflsa,  Solomon  'plant- 
ed him  vineyards,  &c. 
(Eccles.  iL  4—6).  The 
great  reservoirs  still  re- 
main ;  and  the  huge  square 
hill  in  its  neighbourhood, 
by  Europeans  called  '  The 
Frank  Mountain'  is  known 
to  the  Arabs  only  as  the 
'  Jebel  el  Fureidis/  the 
*  Mountain  of  the  Little 
Paradise,'  evidently  firom 
its  vicinity  to  the  e^ardcn 
of  the  Wady  Unas." 
•^Stanley, 


I 


ighing     Y^True  reli- 

,.       (gion  alone 

e««l^wg>San     give 

orrowing  j  happiness 


Illubtratioit. — A  cele- 
brated physician  was  once 
visited  by  a  person  who 
appeared  to  be  suffering 
from  a  profound  a  elan- 
choly.  He  advised  the 
man  to  go  and  hear  Mat- 
thews, the  great  comedian 
of  the  day.  «« Alas !  Sir," 
was  the  reply,  **I  am 
Matthews." 

The  reign  of  Louis  XVI. 
of  France  is  remarkable 
for  its  military,  literary, 
and  social  glory.  Yttthis 
btiUiant  sun  went  down  in 
clouds  and  shadow,  (de- 
scribe the  glories  of  Ver- 
sailles Palaoe,  and  the  pre- 
sent insignificance  of  the 
monarch  «h  >  is  associated 
with  its  erectim). 


September  18.— Morning. 

Solomon's  Experiment. 

Kbadino,  Eccl,  iL  1 — 11;  Goldbj^  Text,  Psa.  xc.  It. 

In  all  a:es  men  have  sought  to  discover  the  secret 
of  happiness;  their  various  conclusioDS.  Some  said 
that  happiness  depended  upon  strict  virtue,  others 
upon  pleasure  and  upon  inditfereace  to  everything 
around  u<<,  &c. 

.    Now  we  find  a  king  telling  us  of  his  experience  and 
the  results  which  he  obtained. 

I.—Solomon  Sighing  for  Happiness. 

Picture  his  position ;  the  greatest  king  and  wisest 
philosopher  of  his  age  grieving  for  laclt  of  happiness. 
His  court  the  resort  of  wise  men,  and  he  skilled  in 
all  accomplishments. 

A  man  vrho  had  had  experience  of  all  branches  of 
study,  and  one  able  to  speak  justly  about  them.  His 
disappointment ;  they  did  not  make  him  happy.  Dis* 
satisfied  with  himself  and  e?erybody,  ha  sighs  for  the 
happiness  that  is  denied  him. 

Lesson.  Learning  cannot  make  us  happy  for  this 
life  or  for  the  future,  God  wUl  accept  a  child's  simple 
faUh, 

II.— Solomon  Searching  for  Happiness. 

He  does  not  despair,  but  his  pleasures  now  are  not 
intellectual,  but  those  of  sense.  He  IcaNCs  the 
society  of  wise  men  for  that  of  wits,  musicians  and 
jesters.  The  court,  once  serious,  becomes  frivolous. 
Banquets  are  given,  but  moderation  is  practised. 
Then,  like  Napoleon  III.,  he  busies  himself  with 
architecture,  and  pursaes  that  most  innocent  of  all 
labours,  agriculture.  Additional  servants  are  em- 
ployed in  physical  improvements. 

The  eastern  country  gentleman,  too,  did  not  forget 
the  artfi,  but  spent  part  of  his  vast  revecue  (ver.  8) 
in  their  cultivalion.  His  judgment  not  perverted, 
but  in  the  midst  of  his  sensuous  plejusures  his  mind 
remained  unspoilt. 

Lesson.  In  our  pleasures  we  must  be  moderate, 
and  must  never  permit  even  innocent  employments  te 
interfere  with  cur  religion, 

III.— Solomon  Sorrowing  for  Happiness. 

Strange  that  Solomon  should  fancy  that  happiness 
if  not  found  in  wisdom,  could  be  found  in  pleasure. 
His  disappointment  bitter,  all  his  plans  imsuccessful. 

Apply,  Whence  do  we  expect  to  obtain  happiness  ? 
Let  us  we  warned  by  Solomon's  example  that  religion 
a'.one  can  give  lasting  ple^isuie*  A,  "W.  G. 
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Vu.  18.— "Malu  it 
•ODia  waj  or  oUm  TiaibU 
and  oukbla  Komi  to  hfx 
Uio  light  of  it.  Koi  that 
he  WM  10  ifoomit  m  to 
think  Qod't  6««noe  eonld 
be  wen  with  bodily  ojm; 
but  hftTinf  hithorto  onlj 
haard  a  Toieo  out  of  a 
piUar  or  ebod  of  fire,  he 
deiired  to  tee  loine  repre- 
•entation  of  the  dirine 
glorj,  iiieh  as  Qnd  mw  fit 
to    miaij    him    with^ — 

ViB.  82.— *'CLm:  " 
the  wfod  signifiei  a  hole 
dug  in  the  rook. 
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Ybb.  14.— Ih  the  time 
of  Kapoleon  I.  a  French 

Sentleman  had  been  oon- 
emned  to  death  for  high 
treason.  Hie  daughter 
obtaining  admisaion  into 
the  presence  of  the 
£mperor,  ca^t  herself  at 
his  feet  and  implored 
pardon  for  her  father.  ''  I 
can  do  nothing  for  70a," 
said  Kapoleon.  "This  is 
the  second  time  your 
father  has  conspired 
against  the  State.  It  is 
just  that  he  should  die.*' 
*'Ala8!"  cried  the -joung 
girl,  "  then  my  father  was 
was  inn«'ien(,  now  he  is 

fuiltj.    I  ask  not  justice, 
ut  pardon." 


September  18.— Afternoon. 

The  People  Forgiven- 

BxADiKO,  jRr.  zxziii.  12-23.  Ooldsn  Tbzt,  Pe.  cxxx.  4. 

Briefly  reriew  last  leeeon,  and  elicit  tlie  principal 
facts  leading  up  to  this  solemn  episode.  The  crisis ; 
Moses  mediating ;  his  further  success  in  obtaining 

I.— The  promise  of  God's  presence. 

Show  that  this  was  absolntely  necessarj.  This 
only  kept  the  nation  separate,  and  on  this  separation 
depended  its  future  greatness.  Moses  not  only  a  great 
leader  hut  a  skilful  pleader.  His  eloquence  sincere 
and  dujfiterested ;  he  was  not  impelled  by  selfish 
motives.  Describe  the  arguments : — (i.)  That  GM  had 
ffwen  him  a  ufork  to  do^  and  would  not  fail  to  help  him 
in  its  diichaige ;  (ii.)  that  the  Jewg  were  OfHTe  otan 
people,  though  wayward  and  disobedient ;  (iii.)  that 
God's  presence  was  the  distinguishing  proof  of  His 
fatherhood.    Ctod's  answer  and  promise  obtained. 

Mo?e8  encouraged  by  his  success  yentures  another 
request. 

II.'^A  Prayer  for  God's  power. 

Moses  not  content  with  his  partial  communion  with 
God,  but  desires  farther  revelation.  The  request 
perhaps  unnecessary,  but  yet  human.  Possibly  he 
coveted  the  favour  only  as  an  honour,  but  more  likely 
as  a  proof  of  God's  reconciliation  which  might 
strengthen  and  support  his  faith.  God's  answer  gentle 
and  constderate*  Piettne  the  ensuing. scene.  The 
interest  of  the  story  to  us  :— 

III.— A  picture  of  God's  Pardoning  Plan. 

Moses  a  type,  though  feeble,  of  Christ ;  leader  and 
intercessor.  But  different  in  the  fact  that  while  the 
pleading  of  the  old  Hebrew  was  not  certain  of  success, 
Christ's  intercession  for  His  people  is  never  doubtful. 
Moses  an  inferior,  Christ  an  equal  of  God.  Moses  a 
servant,  Christ  a  son  (Heb.  iii.  5,  6).  God*s  presence 
stiU  necessary  for  us ;  without  it  we  can  never  be  dis- 
tinct from  tiie  world  around  us.  Then,  again,  God 
has  revealed  to  us  some  of  His  g)orious  hob'ness,  while 
a  brighter  scene  awaits  us  beyond. 

Apply. — As  Moses  did  not  intercede  until  the  people 
repented,  Christ  will  not  intercede  for  us  and  God  will 
I  not  hear  until  our  Eorrow  is  sincere.  A,  W.  Q« 
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Almovd-txbbi.  —  "It 
b  the  type  of  old  age,  whose 
hair  is  white,  .  •  .  the 
white  blossoms  eompletely 
coTer  the  whole  tree ;  the 
green  leaves  do  not  appear 
till  some  tima  alter."'— 
Tkomatm. 

Daaiu.-^Beferenee  is 
probably  intended  to  the 
taper-berry f  which  was 
eaten  before  meals  as  a 
pro70catiTe  to  appetite. 
Xren  this  would  fail  to 
excite  the  old  man  whose 
powers  were  exhausted. 

SlLTSB    OOBO,    BTO.— 

'<The  termination  of  life 
is  signified  generally  by 
the  breaking  of  a  lamp,  a 
IHtoher,  and  a  wheel.  The 
silver  cord  by  which  the 
lamp  hsngs  from  the 
eeUmg  snaps,  and  the  cup, 
or  reservoir  of  oil  is  dashed 
to  pieces  in  the  fall;  and 
the  pitcher  long  used  to 
l>ring  the  water  from  the 
spring  is  shattered;  and 
the  wheel  by  which  a 
bucket  is  let  down  into  the 
well  is  broken.". 


THE  OLD  MAN 

AS 
▲  TUHBLX-DOWK  HOUSE. 

The  Keepers  are  the  hands 
and  arms. 

1  The  Bearing  ones  are  the 
legs. 

The    Orinders    are    the 
teeth. 

^hit'Loc^iers  eiut  are  the 
eyes. 

The  indifference  to  music 
shows  the  deafness. 

The    fears    in  the  way 
show  weakness. 

AGED  MEN. 
like  to  sH  still;,  and  old 
ace  and  failing  powers  in- 
dicate an  almost  hopeless 
time  for  seeking  salvation. 
The  aged  bid  the  young 
seek  GoA  Early. 


Bomb  writers  regard  the 
passage,  v.  .2 — 6,  as  de- 
scribing the  approach  of 
death  under  the  image  of 
a  terrible  tempest,  which 
'strikes  fear  into  the  in- 
mates of  a  lordly  manaion. 
Bo  Guisburif, 


September  26.— Morning. 

Solomon's  Conclusion. 

RBADmo,  Ecel,  if.    Golden  Tbxt,  JSccL  ii.  13. 

"  The  advice  to  lead  an  active  life  in  the  fear  of 
God,  is  here  further  enforced  on  the  young,  by  the 
conuderation  of  the  circumstances  which  accompaay 
old  age,  when  actiTity  bec9mes  less  and  less  possible 
and  finally  ceases  altogether,  so  far  as  this  world  ia 
concerned." 

I.— Man's  One  Great  Duty. 

This  is  put  into  a  very  suggestive  sentence :  "  Re- 
member thy  Creator."     Unfold  uid  illustrate. 
{a)  God's  relation  to  us  as  Autnor  of  our  being. 

(b)  Qod'a  right  over  us,  Aid  claims  on  us,  as  our 
Creator. 

{e)  The  ways  in  which  His  will  and  wish  have  been 
made  known  to  us. 

(df)  What  it  is  to  remember  Him,  or  keep  the  thought 
of  Him  ever  near  to  us,  cherishing  always  the  earnest 
purpose  to  obey  Him  and  serve  Him. 

{e)  The  special  danger  we  are  in  of  forgetting  God 
and  His  claims ;  allowing  ourselves  te  become  alto- 
gether absorbed  with  earthly  things. 

Our  one  duty  is  to  **  Love  the  Lord  our  God  with 
all  our  heart,"  and  show  our  love  to  Hitn  by  serving 
Him  with  all  our  strength. 

II. — The  time  to  begin  doing  our  great 

Duty. 
"  The  days  of  thy  youth."    Find  the  reasons  why 
this  is  the  proper  time,  and  the  best  time,  for  beginning . 
(a)  God  claims  all  our  life. 
{b)  Touth  is  the  time'  for  forming  habits. 

(c)  God  makes  special  promises  to  those  who  seek 
early. 

(d)  Youth  is  in  danger  from  self- will  snd  temptation, 
so  needs  to  be  early  decided  for  God, 

Nothing  on  earth  is  so  beautiful  as  a  tehole  life  giveti 
to  God,  from  simple  trustful  childhood,  to  trembling 
and  suffering  old  age.  God  loves  the  sacrijiee  of  an 
entire  life.  Plead  for  yielding  ohUdhood  and  youth 
to  God. 

III» — The  peril  of  trusting  to  any  time  but 

the  right  time. 

Procrastination  in  religious  duty  is  our  greatest 
temptation.  We  say  it  will  do  by-and-by.  Show  thftt 
the  time  of  manhood  is  a  bad  time  for  beginning,  because 
men  are  so  busy  j  and  show,  from  the  diapter,  that  old 
age  is  a  bad  time,  for  though  there  may  be  leisure,  there 
is  failure  of  powers,  and  weakness,  and  lack  of  interest 
even  in  such  high  Uiings. 

In  concluding,  earnestly  impress,  from  ver.  13,  14. 
how  anxiously  we  should  seek  to  begin^  eontinxie^  and 
end  our  life  aright,  in  the  fear  and  obedience  of  God, 
seeing  that  a!  our  doiogs  must  come  under  Hia 
judgment.  Bobbbt  Tuckj  6. A. 
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ThvBsltoioub  Siovi- 

V1CASCI  09  THB  KiLI. — 

•*  Wbat  th*  heart  u  to  tba 
bod  J,  the  Nile  it  to  Egypt ; 
it  is  one  with  Otirie,  and 
the  Supreme  Gbd." 

•'  Flowing  ai  it  did,  be- 
tween eana  and  rock,  the 
eole  giver  and  soitainer  of 
life  in  that  Tallej  of  death, 
it  wai,  both  in  ite  inere- 
ment  and  ite  decrease,  in 
ite  coarse  thronffh  Tsst 
■olitndes  and  tnronged 
populations  alternately,  the 
most  expressiTe  and  sug- 
gestiTe  of  emblems  for  a 
religion  whieh  represented 
in  Buoh  marked  oontrasts 
the  realms  of  creation  and 
destruction,  of  Osiris  snd 
Typhon." 

"Thi  Nbasbbt  Bovtb 
TO  Casaav  would  haTe 
been  the  nsnal  caravan 
route,  which  runs  in  N.B. 
direction  along  the  coast 
of  the  Meditenranean,  and 
could  not  have  occupied 
more   then    a    few  days. 
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September  26.— Aftemoon. 

Review  of  the  Quarter's  Lesson^. 

This  quarter's  Lessons  cover  over  such  a  wide  i^ace 
and  embrace  so  many  yarious  subjects  of  interest,  that 
the  teacher  will  find  it  necessary  to  adjust  his  review 
in  the  Class  with  great  care,  if  he  is  to  fairly  cover 
an'l  recall  the  entire  teachings  of  the  quarter.  As 
leading  points,  round  which  questioninss  majr  gather, 
we  suggest  the  difieient  placet  in  irhioh  the  incidents 
oocurrad. 

I.— Goshen. 

Question  on  the  position  of  this  province ;  how 
Israel  came  to  be  theie ;  the  occupation  of  the  Israel- 
ites ;  change  in  their  condition  when  a  new  king 
arose ;  and  their  toils  and  sufferings.  £xplain  that 
their  being  thus  in  Egypt  was  a  p^t  of  God's  graeuras 
divite  plan  for  them. 

II.— Horeb. 

Question  on  Moses ;  bis  birth ;  i>eril ;  rescue ;  edu- 
cation ;  patriotism ;  flight ;  vision  at  the  bush  ;  and 
gre&t  commission.  Show  how  Aaron  came  to  be  his 
companion.  Remind  that  when  God  has  work  for 
men  to  do,  He  prepares  them  for  it,  and  presently  puts 
it  into  their  hands. 

Ill— The  Court. 

Question  on  Moses  and  Aaron's  demand  of  Pharaoh ; 
the  signs  by  which  they  proved  their  divine  commis- 
sion ;  the  success  and  failure  of  the  imitating  Magi- 
cians ;  the  succession  of  great  plagues ;  the  terrible 
slaughter  of  the  firstborn ;  the  rite  of  the  Passorer ; 
and  the  hurried  thrusting  out  of  the  Israelites  from 
Egypt.  Impress  the  folly  of  man's  resisting  God : 
<*  Fear  Him  who  can  cast  body  and  soul  into  hell." 
IV.— The  Red  Sea. 

Question  on  how  the  people  came  to  take  thai 
direction  towards  Ganasn  (see  Marg.  Note).  Deseribe 
the  scene ;  the  perils  on  each  side  ;  the  gracious  dark- 
ness that  fell;  the  crossing  on  dry  ground;  the 
returning  waters;  the  catastrophe  for  Egypt;  the 
triumph  song  for  Israel.  Impress,  God  can  save,  no 
matter  what  our  danger  or  our  trouble  may  be.  We 
xtay  **  trust'and  not  be  afraid." 

V. — The  Desert. 

Dwell  here  mainly  on  the  provision  of  the  Manna, 
Explain  it,  and  the  peculiarities  of  its  oomiog  in 
double  quantity  before  the  Sabbath.  Impress,  "The 
Lord  will  provide." 

VI.— The  Mount. 

Question  on  the  position  of  Itaa  Sufsafth,  or  Sinai, 
in  relation  to  the  plain  where  the  people  were  assem- 
bled ;  on  the  guarding  of  the  Mount ;  on  Moees^ 
absence;  on  the  contents  of  the  two  tableJ,  etc. 
Impress  our  duty  to  God  and  to  man  is  plainly  laid 
down. 

VII.— The  Camp. 

Painful  scenes  going  on  there.  Great  <m/  followed 
by  great  pu^tUkmenta ;  but  mercifully  followed  also 
with  great  forgiveness.  Robbbt  TrCK,  B.A. 
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C&e  ^romisie  to  SHniteJi  irapen 

By  REY.  ROBERT  TUCK,  B.A. 

N  some  of  our  most  familiar  illustrated  newspapers 
there  were,  a  little  while  ago,  beautiful  pictures 
of  the  recently-completed  Cologne  Cathedral. 
Lookiug  at  it  very  attentively  there  came  back  to 
mind  thoughts  and  suggestions  which  are  always 
started  by  the  presence  of  a  large  Gothic  building ;  and 
these  have  been  so  loug  associated  with  our  cathedrals 
and  spired  churches,  that  we  have  almost  ceased  to 
question  whether  they  really  embody  the  essential  idea  of  the  Gothic 
architecture. 

Surely  such  a  building  a3  we  have  in  mind  is  the  illustration  in 
stone  of  the  idea  of  United  Prayer,  It  is  a  series  of  points  and  pin- 
naclesj  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  great  spire.  Every  window 
is  a  pointed  arch ;  every  buttress  goes  up  to  a  point ;  every  roof  ridge 
is  guided  off  into  little  uplifting  spires ;  the  great  roof  itself  points 
op ;  and  the  whole  building  seems  to  unite  in  the  great  spire,  which 
pierces  away  into  the  sky,  and  seems  to  carry  the  united  cry  of  the 
whole  building  up  to  God. 

And  thinking  thus  there  comes  to  mind  a  very  striking,  but  un- 
familiar passage  in  the  Book  of  Hosea  (ii.  21, 22),  <*  And  it  shall  come 
to  pass  in  that  day,  I  will  hear,  saith  the  Lord,  Twill  hear  the  heavens, 
and  they  shall  hear  the  earth,  and  the  earth  shall  hear  the  coru,  and 
the  wine,  and  the  oil ;  and  they  shall  hear  Jezreel."  This  may  sound 
like  a  mysterious  poetical  passage  difficult  of  comprehension,  but  it  is 
really  only  the  figure  of  earth,  and  sky,  and  trees,  and  plants,  and 
man  8u£fering  in  a  time  of  drought;  and  it  is  but  God's  gracious 
assurance  that  the  windows  of  the  heavens  shall  open,  and  the  rains 
shall  come  in  their  reviving  power,  when  they  all  join  together,  and 
life  up  a  united  cry  and  prayer  for  the  restoring  grace.   - 

It  may  be  that  the  message  sent  by  Hosea  is  precisely  the  message 

we  need  in  our  schools,  and  in  our  work  among  the  children.     God 

waits  for  our  union  in  prayer  in  relation  to  our  teaching.      He  will 

bless  when  we  really  join  together,  like  earth,  and  sky,  and  fields,  anl 

October,  1881.  l 
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trees,  and  crops,  and  maii|  in  time  of  drought,  and  plead,  in  brotherly 
union,  His  faithftd  word. 

Some  of  onr  readers  will  be  ready  to  say,  '^  This  is  very  familiar 
trath,  whioh,  in  one  form  or  another,  we  are  constantly  hearing." 
Bat  we  haye  a  distinct  purpose  in  reminding  our  readers  of  it  once 
again.  We  are  not  going  to  explain,  or  to  argue  the  necessity  for, 
united  prayer,  but  simply  to  give  two  instances  in  which  the  power  of 
united  prayer  was  proved,  in  the  hope  that  these  may  he  jpractieaUy 
suggestiye  to  our  fellow-teachers,  setting  them  upon  ways  in  which 
they  too  may  prove  for  themselves  God's  &ith!hlnes8  to  His  promise 
made  to  the  two  who  can  agree  to  ask. 

In  a  country  village,  away  among  the  hills  of  the  West  Midland  dis- 
trict, there  is  a  chapel  and  school  and  manse,  with  a  stable  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  fiurmers,  who  come  out  to  Sabbath  worship  fiiom  their 
fiums  miles  away.  A  time  of  spiritual  deadness  had  fiJlen  upon  the 
churchy  and  the  school,  and  the  pastor.  The  services  and  ordinances 
and  classes  were  all  well  sustained,  but  there  seemed  to  be  no  vitality, 
no  fervent  joy,  no  signs  of  divine  power  working  through  the  workers  ; 
and  for  the  most  part  they  were  content  to  have  it  so. 

But  Jacob  Burton  was  a  man  of  faith  and  prayer,  one  who  spent  a 
time  every  day  alone  with  Qod  and  the  Book ;  and  he  was  very  sensi- 
tive to  the  depressed  and  paralyzed  condition  of  all  things  at  the 
chapel  and  the  school,  and  often  had  pleaded  befbre  God  for  the  refresh- 
ings of  the  Spirit-ndns.  One  day  in  his  reading  he  came  to  tiiose 
simple  words, — ''If  two  of  you'  shall  agree  on  earth  touching  any- 
thing that  they  shall  ask,  it  shall  be  done  for  them  of  My  Father 
which  is  in  heaven."  He  stopped,  read  them  again  and  again,  and 
they  evidently  wakened  new  and  earnest  thought.  Presently  he  put 
on  his  hat,  went  over  the  fields  to  his  brother  Joseph's  house,  and 
asked  him  if  he  would  come  in  that  night,  when  work  was  done,  and 
join  him  in  pleading  for  the  outpouring  of  Gk)d's  Spirit  on  their  church 
and  school.  The  two  brothers  met,  and  laying  the  Bible  open  before 
God  at  the  place  of  His  promise,  they  prayed  the  Faithftd  One  to  give 
them  this  blessing,  which  they  agreed  to  desire  and  to  ask.  So  much 
joy  did  they  feel  in  that  season  of  united  prayer  that  they  resolved  to 
meet  again  another  evening  of  that  week.  That  night  Mary  Burton, 
Jacob's  wife,  asked  if  she  might  join  them ;  next  week  two  or  three 
neighbours  heard  of  this  union  for  prayer,  and  asked  if  they  might 
oome  in;  and  the  great  Gothic  building  of  prayer  was  rising  among 
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those  &rm*folk,  the  little  ones  and  the  great  joining  to  lift  up  believing 
prayer  for  the  Divine  quickening. 

And  they  soon  found  that  Gk)d  keeps  His  word.  The  minister 
preaohed  in  quite  another  way.  He  began  to  select  simple  Gospel 
themes ;  he  spoke  as  if  his  heart  was  in  it,  and  he  really  cared  for 
souls.  There  were  pathos,  pleading,  and  power  flowing  into  his  words. 
But  in  the  school  were  seen  the  first  signs  of  the  reviving  grace.  The 
two  Burtons  were  teachers,  and  they  felt  that  what  they  'prayed  for 
they  must  work  for,  so  they  spoke  seriously  and  personally  to  this 
undecided  fellow-teacher,  and  to  that  senior  scholar,  and  gave  earnest 
addresses  from  the  desk,  and  put  their  new  fervour  into  the  teachers' 
prayer-meetings ;  and  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened,  and  the 
gracious  rains  did  com(3 ;  children  and  teachers  were  gathered  in,  and 
in  the  fervour  of  that  revival  time  the  pastor  was  led  to  write  a  tract 
which  has  been  circulated  by  thousands,  and  made  the  means  of  the 
salvation  of  many. 

Cannot  our  reader  be  a  Jacob  Burton  P  Do  not  talk  over  the  dead- 
ness  of  church  and  school,  and  so  depress  your  own  spirit,  and  every 
one  else's,  but  find  some  brother  Joseph,  or  neighbour  Thomas,  or 
fellow-teacher  John,  and  say,  '*Let  us  join  in  prayer,  and  plead  the 
promise  given  to  two^*  For  the  promise  is  so  simple  and  so  sure — 
''  It  shaU  be  done." 

But  the  promise  holds  for  our  concern  over  the  personal  salvation 
of  an  uidividuaL  Two  agreeing  together  may  bring  in  a  soul  to 
Christ.  We  listened,  some  time  since,  to  an  incident  told  by  one  of 
our  most  beloved  and  honoured  pastors  as  occurring  in  his  own 
experience.  He  said,  "  A  woman,  quite  a  poor  woman,  came  in  to  see 
me  in  my  vestry  after  service  one  Sunday  night.  She  was  in  great 
trouble,  and  the  tears  were  standing  in  her  eyes.  Inquiring  her  need, 
she  told  me  it  concerned  her  husband,  who  was  taking  bad  ways,  and 
bringing  them  to  ruin,  and  she  had  been  praying  the  Lord  to  convert 
him,  but  he  only  seemed  to  get  worse  and  worse.  I  talked  to  her 
awhile  and  then  said  to  her,  '  Well,  you  know,  the  promise  is  y&rj 
plain,  ^  If  two  of  you  shall  agree  as  touching  anything  that  they  shall 
ask,  it  shall  be  done  for  them  of  My  Father  who  is  in  heaven."  Now 
you  really  want  your  husband  saved^  and  so  do  I ;  then  let  us  agree 
together,  and  ask  for  his  conversion,  pleading  our  Lord's  gracious 
assurance.*  So  we  knelt  down  together,  and  prayed,  and  rose  from 
our  knees  feeling  that  the  matter  was  now  fully  committed  to  our 
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God,  the  Fromue*keeper.  I  watched  for  the  man  Sunday  after 
Sunday,  and  at  last  saif  him  steal  in  one  evening,  and  sit  down  at  the 
back,  almost  out  of  sight,  and  I  lifted  up  my  heart  to  God  in  thank- 
fulness,  for  I  knew  that  now  it  was  only  a  question  of  time.  He  was 
at  chapel  again  and  again  in  the  evening,  then  twice  a  day,  and  at  last, 
one  eyening  he  came  into  the  vestry  to  see  me,  and  ask  if  he  might 
join  the  church.  He  said  he  had  been  wanting  to  come  to  me  for  ever 
so  long,  and  tell  me  ho  had  found  Christ,  but  that  night  he  felt  that 
he  mtist  come.  And  I  knew  that  he  was  under  the  holy  constraints 
that  follow  on  believing  and  united  prayer. 

Have  we  made  any  use  of  our  Lord's  promise  in  relation  to  the 
children  of  our  classes  ?  We  want  them  to  be  converted  ;  we  pray  for 
their  conversion ;  but  do  we  get  some  one  to  join  us,  and  make  two 
agreeing  together^  and  so  fitting  in  the  promise  P  Christ  has  put  into 
our  hands  apotoer  which  we  have  not  faith  enough  to  use.  There  it 
stands  in  the  Word,  and  we  fear  it  cannot  mean  whait  it  seems  to  say. 
Try  it,  brother  teacher.  Get  some  fellow  teacher  to  come  and  pray 
with  yon,  for  be  assured  Christ  meant  what  He  said  when  He  assured 
the  united  two  who  ask  together — **  It  shall  be  done." 
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A  SMALL  group  of  us  were  seated  in  a  corner  of  the  steamboat  cabin,  and  the  con- 
Yorsation  fell  upon  the  comfort  which  the  Christian  feels  in  knowing  that  God  u 
the  answerer,  as  well  as  the  hearer,  of  prayer,  when  the  writer  stated  the  case  of  » 
friend  whose  prayer  had  been  answered  in  a  manner  which  no  human  being  could 
have  foreseen.  "  Sir,"  immediately  replied  a  minister  present,  **  you  know  that  I 
labour  in  a  part  of  the  city  inhabited  by  the  poor.  My  people  are  scarcely  able  to 
support  my  small  family  and  myself :  but  in  the  beginning  of  my  ministry  among 
them,  they  were  still  less  so,  and  I  found  myself  at  one  time  indebted  to  the 
amount  of  a  hundred  dollars,  without  seeing  any  way  of  procuiinj^  the  means  of 
discharging  it.  I  knew,  however,  that  God  was  able,  and  to  ffim  I  went  I 
poured  out  my  troubles  before  Him,  entreated  Him  to  relieve  me  from  anxiety, 
not  to  sufPer  my  usefulness  to  be  impaired,  and  left  the  case  with  Him.  I  had 
scarcely  left  my  closet  when  the  door-bell  rang,  and  a  letter  was  handed  to  me. 
Imagine  my  feelings  when,  on  opening  it,  I  saw  a  hundred  dollar  bank  biU^  the 
very  sum  I  had  mentioned  in  my  prayer !  My  hands  trembled,  tears  of  gratitude 
to  God  gushed  from  my  eyes,  and  I  determined  thenceforward  to  trust  to  Him 
more  than  I  had  ever  done.*'  Silence  reigned  for  a  few  minutes,  each  of  ns  beisg 
busy  with  his  own  thoughts.    Then  a  friend  took  me  aside.    "  While,"  said  he, 

*»  brother was  on  his  knees,  in  his  closet,  in  another  part  of  the  city,  in  the 

inansion  of  a  wealthy  Christian,  and  on  her  death-bed,  lay  a  beloved  daughter 
surrounded  by  her  grieving  parents.  She  had  evidently  but  a  few  days,  perhaps 
hourf,  to  live,  and  she  asked  of  her  father  permission  to  bequeath  parting  gifts  to 

a  few  friends,  and,  among  others,  to  our  friend  Mr. .    *  But,  father,'  said  she, 

•^I  know  that  he  is  poor;  and  would  be  grateful  to  you,  if  you  would  send  him 
t'lat  sum  NOW.*  That  was  the  bank  bill  he  received ;  thus  God  deals  with  Hi« 
people.' '    Oh  !  who  would  not  be  a  Christian  ?  G, 
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By  key.  J.  BYLBS. 

I.— Pabentage  and  Boyhood. 

HE  name  of  Sorace  Bushnell  is  one  whicli  for  many  yeara  in  tMs 
country  Has  been  known  and  honoured  by  a  large  class  of 
theological  readers  and  students.  Outside  of  this  class  it  has 
been  probably  but  comparatively  little  known.  The  object  of 
this  article  is  to  present  this  truly  Christian  hero  to  such  of  the 
readers  of  this  magazine  as  may  not  otherwise  be  familiar  with 
what  he  was  and  what  he  did,  in  the  belief  that  few  lives, 
so  outwardly  uneyentf  ul,  haye  been  at  the  same  time  so  full  at  once  of  interest 
and  instruction. 

The  first  sermon  of  what,  perhaps,  is  Dr.  Bushnell's  best  known  work,  **  The 
Xew  Zife,"  bears  the  title,  **  Every  man's  life  a  plan  of  God.**  The  proposition 
put  forth  in  that  sermon  is,  that  God  has  a  definite  life-plan  for  every  human 
person,  yirdiny  Aim,  visibly  or  invisibly,  for  some  exact  thing  which  it  will  be  the 
true  significance  and  glory  of  his  life  to  have  accomplished,**  In  that  sermon  is  the 
key  to  Horace  BushneU's  own  life.  Reading  the  history  of  his  life,  we  feel  that 
God  had  for  him  a  "  life-plan,**  that  for  th's  life-plan  He  was  continually  girding 
him,  in  boyhood,  and  youth,  and  manhood,  and  that  the  glory  and  success  of  his 
life  were  found  in  this,  that,  with  a  singleness  and  simplicity  of  heart  as  beautiful 
as  they  are  rare,  the  man  submitted  himself  to  this  higher  power,  willing  to  be 
girded  and  willing  to  bo  led.  **  My  figure  in  this  world  has  not  been  great,"  he 
wrote  in  old  age,  "but  I  have  had  a  great  experience.  Take  the  report  of  my 
doings  on  the  platform  of  the  world's  business,  and  it  is  nough*-.  I  haye  filled  no 
place  at  all.  But  still  it  has  been  a  great  thing  even  for  me  to  live.  In  my 
separate  and  merely  personal  life,  I  have  had  an  epic  transacted  greater  than  eyer 
was  transacted,  or  could  be.  The  little  turns  of  my  life  haye  turned  great  changes— 
the  drawing  out  of  my  powers ;  the  correcting  of  my  errors ;  the  winnowing  of  my 
fi&ults ;  the  washing  of  my  sins ;  that  which  has  given  me  principles,  opinions, 
and,  more  than  all,  a  faith,  and  as  the  fruit  of  this,  an  abiding  in  the  sense  and 
free  partaking  of  the  life  of  God.  Oh  that  I  could  trace  the  subtle  art  of  my 
Teacher,  and  show  the  shifting  scenes  of  the  drama  which  He  has  kept  me  acting ! 
What  a  history  of  redemption ! "  Such  was  the  meaning  which  the  man  himself 
put  upon  his  life. 

The  little  Horace  opened  his  eyes  to  the  light  on  the  Uth  April,  1802.  His 
place  of  birth  was  the  town  of  Litchfield,  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  Connecticut 
is  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  New  England  States,  possessing  an  area  less  than  that 
of  our  own  county  of  Yorkshire.  But,  though  geographically  so  small,  it  has  had  no 
inconsiderable  influence  in  shaping  the  fortunes  and  history  of  the  common  country. 
Especially  has  it  been  noted  for  the  number  of  able  men  whom  it  has  sent  out  into 
the  newer  States.    Like  some  of  our  own  northern  count'es,  it  has  been  a  nnrsery 
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for  men  of  intelligence  and  strengih.    Into  the  sddst  of  Ulib  vigoroas  stock  was 
Horace  Bushnell  bom.    Nor  waa  hia  own  immediate  ancestry  less  worthy  of  regard. 
"  It  haa  been  my  good  fortune, "  he  wrote  in  after  life^  *'  to  be  descended  from  two' 
of  the  yery  best  and  nobleat  of  women — ^my  grandmother  on  my  father's  side  and 
my  mother.** 

The  story  of  this  paternal  grandmother  is  singularly  interesting,  and  goes  far  to 
account  for  the  noble  liyes  of  those  who  were  descended  from  her.  Only  twice, 
apparently,  did  her  grandson  Horace  see  her,  once  when  he  was  a  boy  of  six,  and 
once  some  six  years  later.  On  both  of  these  occasions  he  was  taken  by  his  father 
on  a  passing  Tisit  to  her  distant  home.  But  though  the  boy's  personal  acquain- 
tance with  her  waa  so  slight,  the  impression  she  produced  was  neyer  effaced.  A 
silent,  subtle,  operatiye  power,  the  memory  of  what  she  had  appeared  to  him  as 
he  saw  her  in  his  childhood,  remained  with  him  all  through  life.  Her  small, 
alight  figure,  atill  perfectly  erect,  her  elastic  step,  her  decided  purpose,  her  sharp 
black  eye,  which  seemed  to  ** smite  intelligence"  into  eyerything  on  which  it 
rested — all  these  remained  yisibly  present  to  his  mental  eye.  Other  persons 
and  things  belonging  to  the  days  of  childhood  faded  away ;  this  image  of  his 
natural  grandmother  always  was  remembered. 

One  story  told  of  this  remarkable  woman  is  peculiarly  worthy  of  being 
recorded  here,  not  only  for  its  own  intrinsic  interest,  but  also  for  the  lessons  it 
contains.  Along  with  her  husband  and  family,  Mrs.  Bushnell,  senior,  had  remoyed 
from  the  place  in  which  her  earlier  mairied  years  were  passed.  Pushing  out  beyond 
the  then  limits  of  ciyilization,  the  family  had  bought  a  large  tract  of  forest  land, 
which  by  their  industry  was  to  be  conyerted  into  a  homestead  and  a  farm.  A 
little  community  quickly  gathered  around  the  new  settlement.  But  as  yet  there 
was  no  prcyision  for  public  worship.  Unless  some  effort  was  made^  the  entire 
settlement  might  drift  away  into  a  state  of  heathenism.  Impressed  by  the  existing 
need,  Mrs.  Bushnell  resolyed  to  open  her  own  log-house  as  a  place  for  religious 
worship.  But  stiU  the  difficulty  was  not  ended.  Who  should  conduct  this  worship? 
Fertile  in  expedients,  the  good  woman  at  length  hit  upon  a  plan.  On  her  husband, 
a  plain,  unassuming,  but  seemingly  Christian  man,  she  imposed  the  duty  of  offering 
prayer;  while  as  regards  the  sermon  this  was  her  deyice:  from  her  not  too 
large  store  of  literature  she  would  choose  some  appropriate  discourse,  and  the 
task  of  reading  it  she  would  commit  to  a  certain  young  man  then  liying  in  the 
settlement,  a  youth  of  some  ability  and  of  about  twenty  years  of  age,  with  whose 
family  she  had  had  acquaintance  in  her  former  home.  The  plan  succeeded,  and 
brought  forth  results  which  the  initiator  little  had  expected.  The  young  man  had  been 
chosen  by  this  good  woman  for  his  task,  not  because  there  was  anything  specially 
to  mark  him  as  a  Christian,  but  on  account  of  his  general  intelligence  and  supposed 
capability  of  making  a  good  reader.  By  degrees,  howeyer,  Mrs.  Bushnell  began 
to  haye  higher  hopes  regarding  him.  Her  prayers  and  expectations  went  forth  on 
his  behalf.  Finally,  ahe  selected  for  his  reading  a  sermon  which  she  hoped  he 
would  preach  to  himself.  She  listened  to  him  as  he  read,  and  from  the  f eryour 
and  unction  with  which  the  task  was  fulfilled  she  felt  that  her  hopes  5rere  not 
ill-founded.  As  the  little  assembly  prepared  to  disperse,  she  laid  her  hand  upon 
the  shoulder  of  the  youth,  and  begged  him  to  remain*  Then,  when  the  two  were 
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alone,  she  said  to  him/"  Do  you  know,  my  dear  young  fri^d,  that  you  have  God's 
call  upon  you  to  be  a  preacher  P  '*  "  No,"  said  the  young  man,  "  I'm  not  even  a 
Christian ;  how  can  I  be  called  to  be  a  preacher  ? "  "No  matter  for  that,"  she 
answered,  "  you  are  called  to  be  both  a  Christian  and  a  preacher ;  and  the  one  for 
the  sake  of  the  other,  as  was  Paul."  She  then  requested  the  youth  on  hia  way 
home  through  the  woods  to  step  aside  from  the  path  into  some  quiet  place  where  he 
would  not  be  interrupted,  and  there  settle  the  matter  before  God  and  with  His 
help.  The  result  was  that  the  young  man  reached  home  with  the  double 
call  to  be  a  Christian  and  to  be  also  a  minister  of  Christ.  This  call  he  pro- 
ceeded forthwith  to  obey,  becoming  in  after  years  one  of  the  most  talented 
and  honoured  Bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Such  was  the  noble 
woman  from  whom  Horace  Bushnell  was  descended  on  his  father's  side.  Nor  can 
we  doubt  that  her  character  and  energy,  transmitted  through  her  son,  had  much  to 
do  with  the  character  and  life  of  her  more  illustrious  grandson.  Happy  the  woman 
who  has  the  strength  and  grace  to  transmit  so  noble  an  inheritance  ! 

Nor  was  the  mother  of  Bushnell  less  remarkable.  Her  lot  in  lite  was  a  hard 
one ;  a  lot  which  would  have  crushed  a  woman  who  was  weak,  and  hardened 
into  unpleasant  rigidity  and  commonplace  one  who  was  only  strong.  Neither 
of  these  results  followed  in  the  case  of  Bushnell's  mother.  The  mother  of  six 
children,  of  whom  Horace  was  the  eldest,  her  life  was  spent  in  toil.  She 
clothed  her  household,  not  in  scarlet,  but  in  linens  and  woollens,  spun  and 
made  up  at  home,  largely  by  her  hands.  The  dairy  department  of  the  farm 
fell  to  her  lot  to  supervise,  while,  in  addition  to  this,  the  workmen  in  the 
farm,  and  for  a  portion  of  the  year  in  the '  woollen  mill  which  adjoined,  were 
boarded  in  her  house.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  this  constant  activity  and  multi- 
plicity of  duties,  absolute  order  and  method  were  maintained,  as  the  result  of 
her  central  and  controlling  will.  While  as  regards  her  own  personal  character 
and  life,  there  was  about  this  wonderful  woman  a  dignity  of  bearing, 
a  refinement  of  thought,  and  a  freedom  from  the  show  of  anxiety  which 
no  stress  or  strain  of  outward  lotj  was  able  to  destroy.  While  beneath  this 
marvellous  fund  of  practical  ability  was  a  depth  of  spiritual  life  from  which 
the  external  life  unceasingly  was  fed.  Her  religion  was  eminently  practical, 
and  as  the  result  her  household  was  pervaded  with  an  atmosphere,  not  of  religious^ 
ness,  but  of  religion  itself.  Truth,  righteousnes?,  conscientious  and  industrious 
discharge  of  daily  duties  were  continually  enforced.  Herself  utterly  unselfish, 
this  truly  Christian  woman  was  a  constant  witness  to  the  truth  and  power 
of  the  religion  she  professed. 

From  the  hour  of  his  birth  she  had  dedicated  her  first-born,  Horace,  not  only  to 
the  service  of  God,  but  also  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  This  was  the  purpose  of 
h?r  life  regarding  him,  and  so  strong  was  her  faith  that  that  purpose  wo;ild  be 
accomplished  that,  when  for  a  little  while  the  son  seemed  to  swerve  from  it,  she 
still  clung  to  it,  exclaiming,  ''  If  he  is  not  a  minister,  I  shall  not  know  what  to 
think  of  it"  Of  her  quiet,  decisive  influence  exerted  upon  her  son  at  a  later 
period  of  his  life,  we  may  have  an  occasiom  to  speak  hereafter. 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  may  be  readily  imagined  that  the  boyhood 
and  youth  of  Horace  were  passed  in  the  midst  of  no  scenes  of  idle  pleasure  or 
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foolish  lazury.  The  life  into  which  he  was  bom  was  one  e  conditions  of  which 
wen  primitiye  and  simple.  Hen  and  women  alike  rendered  literal  ohedience  to 
the  apostolic  precept,  '*  If  a  man  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat."  They  were 
a  hardy  race,  who  faced  all  weathers,  "  wrestling  with  the  plough  on  the  stony- 
sided  hillf,  dig^ng  out  the  roots,  dressing  the  flax,  threshing  the  rye,  dragging- 
home  in  the  deep  snow  the  g^^eat  piles  of  wood  wliich  were  to  feed  the  household 
hearth,  rising  with  the  sun,  and  at  night-time  praying  oyer  the  family  Bible  for 
just  snch  a  good  day  as  the  last.**  Very  primitive  also  were  the  school  arrange- 
ments of  these  simple  folks.  The  schoolmaster  —  presumably  unmarried  — 
boarded  a  quarter  at  a  time  in  the  houses  of  the  parents  of  his  pupils,  while  the 
fixing  needed  for  the  "schoolhouse  was  supplied  by  a  contribution  of  loads  of  wool 
from  the  seyeral  families,  according  to  the  number  of  their  children;  good 
fathers,  who  cared  for  their  children  and  yalued  their  education,  bringing  fine  round 
loads  of  hickory  wood  to  warm  them,  while  others  less  mindful  brought  only  ill- 
lookiog  heaps  of  green  oak,  white  birch,  and  hemlock."  On  this  distinction, 
oddly  enough,  the  question  of  ''quality"  among  the  children  usually  turned. 
In  the  midst  of  this  unsophisticated  life  young  Horace  grew  apace,  a  rosy- cheeked 
boy,  fall  of  life  and  fun  and  animal  spirits,  but  yet  not  without  an  inward 
seriousness  of  thought  and  purpose.  Along  with  manly  work  were  mingled  also 
simple  pleasures.  Boating  and  fishing  on  the  sinuous  lake  which  lay  below  the 
Tillage;  excursions  on  foot  or  honieback  to  the  mountain  tops  which  towered 
aboye  it ;  sleighing  on  the  winter  snow ;  gatherings  in  the  long  dark  eyenings  for 
the  practice  of  sacred  music,  or  around  the  blazing  fire  for  friendly  interchange 
of  story  and  of  song :  such  were  the  healthful  pleasures  of  these  earnest  toilers, 
and  in  them  Horace,  as  became  him,  took  his  part.  Thus  did  he  pass  from  child- 
hood to  boyhood,  and  from  boyhood  to  youth,  with  a  growth  not  altogether 
unlike  that  of  an  older  prophet  and  seryant,  of  whom  it  was  said,  '*  The  child  grew, 
and  waxed  strong  in  spirit,  and  was  in  the  deserts  till  the  time  of  his  shewing 
unto  Israel." 

Of  the  manhood  and  work  of  Dr.  Bushnell  we  hope  to  speak  in   another 
number. 


TIME  LOST. 

One  of  the  sands  in  the  hour-glas3  of  time  is,  beyond  comparison,  more  precious 
than  gold.  In  nothing  is  waste  more  ruinous,  or  more  sure  to  bring  unayailing- 
regrets.  Better  to  thiow  away  money  than  moments ;  for  time  is  much  more  than 
money.  As  we  lose  onr  days,  we  incur  an  increasing  risk  of  losing  our  souls. 
''The  life-blood  of  the  soul  runs  out  in  wasted  time."  The  years  which  have- 
winged  their  flight  have  gone  to  be  recording  angels ;  and  what  is  the  **rqK>rt 
they  haye  borne  to  heayen"  P  Will  the  record  testify  for  us  or  against  us,  when 
the  throne  of  the  Son  of  Man  shall  be  set,  and  the  books  shall  be  opened  P — Chris- 
iian  Observatory, 
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Chapter  IX. — ''Was  lost  but  is  foi^nd." 

ALLO  !  old  fellow  1 "    Eogers  was  still  standing  on  the 
pavement  near  the  workhouse  gates ;  but  turning  round 
saw  one  of  his  acquaintances — a  stout,  ill-featured  man, 
with  a  lame  foot,  but  his  voice  was  soft  and  fluent,  and 
nothing  pleased  him  better  than  an  opportunity  cf  using; 
it.     It  had  been  the  niin  of  many ;  false  facts  and  argu^ 
ments  were  put  in  such  a  plausible  way,  that,  un<«» 
wittingly,  his  hearers  ofttimes  shared  his  evil  beliefs. 
"  Well, "  said  Rogers.    *  *  What's  the  matter  ?  "  asked . 
his  acquaintance.     **  I've  lost  my  little  girl."    "  That  child  you 
took  to?"     "Yes." 

'*  She's  gone  to  see  some  one  she  knows^  I  should  think. 
**  She  only  knows  one  old  woman." 
**  Have  you  been  to  see  if  she  is  with  her  ?  **     "  Xo. 
**  I  should,  if  I  wanted  to  find  her." 
**  What  do  you  mean  by  saying,  *  if,'  Wharton  ?" 
**  I  should  rather  be  glad  she'd  gone." 
Bogers  looked  at  him  in  surprise ;  he  had  so  often  heard  him  talking 
about  his  love  for  the  poor,  and  the  rights  of  the  poor,  that  the  word*  **  if  "" 
had  startled  him.    Eogers  had  believed  Mr.  Wharton  with  full  confidence, 
till  that  moment ;  but  his  faith  wavered  then;  and  with  that,  other  beliefs 
which  rested  on  it  wavered  alto. 
They  bade  each  other  "Good-night,"  and  then  Kogers  hasted  towards 
Mrs.  Watson'ji  house.  She  was  reading  her  evening  portion,  when  his  knock  came  to 
the  door.     The  opea  Bible  lay  upon  the  table  as  he  entered ;  it  was  the  first  thing 
he  saw,  and  it  startled  him  as  much  as  the  little  word  "if"  had  done.     He  sat 
down  on  the  sofa,  towards  which  Mrs.  Watson  hai  motioned  him,  with  confused 
thoughts  and  strong  emotions,  but  yet  outwardly  calm. 

He  looked  round  the  room  with  a  scrutinizing  gaze.  Mrs.  Watson  misunder- 
stood the  meaning  of  his  look,  and  thought  he  was  admiring  her  well-furnished 
parlour ;  but  it  was  only  another  instance  of  her  inability  to  read  countenances.. 
He  was  searching  for  Linny — ^trying  to  find  any  little  scrap  which  would  prove 
she  was  in  the  house,  or  had  been  there. 

When  Mrs.  Watson  looked  a  second  time  at  him  she  altered  her  opinion,  and  a. 
hope  sprang  up  in  ber  mind  that  perhaps  he  had  come  to  her  for  advice,  that  at 
last  the  Spirit  was  striving  with  him.  If  it  was  so,  then  there  would  be  no  need 
to  try  and  remove  Jinny. 

•*  Do  you  know  what  I  hare  come  for,  Mrs.  Watscn  ? "  asked  R'»ger8. 
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**  I  luiye  an  idea,*  bat  I  may  be  wrong ;  yon  bad  better  try  and  tell  me,  tbat  is 
always  tbe  best  way,  and  I  will  help  yon  all  I  can." 

"  If  you  have  an  idea  wbat  IVe  come  for,  you  don't  need  me  to  say  more,  so  just 
say  wbat  you  bare  to  say." 

Mrs.  Watson  thought  his  manner  yery  strange,  and  that  her  idea  must  certainly 
be  a  wrong  one.    Nevertheless,  she  replied, 

**  Wbat  I  always  say  to  inquirers  is,  'Seek  and  ye  shall  find.'  There  is  no 
better  word  of  comfort." 

••Ton say  *  Seek,*  do  you?"  he  exclaimed  excitedly. 

*'  He  is  certainly  in  eainest,"  she  said  to  hereelf. 

"  Yes,  seek,  but  be  sure  and  seek  in  the  right  place,  and  in  the  right  way,"  she 
said  to  him. 

'*  Then  1*11  seek  here,"  said  he,  and  rose  from  his  chair. 

She  thought  he  was  going  to  pray,  but  instead  of  that  he  opened  the  door  which 
led  into  the  kitchen. 

Hitherto  Mrs.  Watson  bad  been  very  unmoTed — certainly  she  had  felt  a  flutter 
of  surprise  and  joy  at  the  thought  of  Anthony  Rogers  being  a  "seeker; "  but  it 
had  not  manifested  itself  outwardly ;  she  had  sat  cool  and  calm,  making  no  moye- 
ment  except  to  smooth  down  the  front  of  her  Sunday  black  silk  gown.  '*  Stay," 
she  exclaimed,  rising  from  her  seat,  **jou  need  not  leaye  the  room,"  thinking 
that  excitement  bad  made  him  bereft  of  common  sense,  "all  places  are  alike 
to  God." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  woman  ?  "  letting  go  his  hold  of  the  door  and  taming 
towards  her.  **  It^s  the  child  I'm  seeking ;  do  you  know  where  she  is  ?  I  have 
lost  her !  " 

**  The  child  1  lost !  "  and  Mrs.  Watson  sank  down  again  into  her  chair.  "  Ko, 
I  have  not  seen  her  at  all  to-day.    Tell  me  when  you  lost  her." 

Rogers  told  of  Lizzy's  yisit,  bow  when  he  returned  from  his  walk  he  found  they 
had  gone  out,  and  also  how  he  had  got  to  know  that  Lizzy  bad  returned  alone  to 
the  Union. 

"  Poor  child !  let  us  hope  that  her  mother*8  spirit  knows  notbiog  of  this."  She 
looked  up  to  Rogers,  but  his  face  was  white  and  stem,  with  no  answering  glance. 
**  Haye  you  been  to  the  police  station  ?  " 

**  No."    "  I  will  go  with  you,  if  you  like  ;  shall  I  ?  " 

"  Yes,  do."  "But  I'll  kneel  down  first  and  ask  God  to  guide  us  to  her.  Will 
you  pray  with  me  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't  belieye  in  it." 

Such  open  unbelief,  however,  did  not  daunt  her,  so  she  knelt  and  prayed 
silently. 

Before  they  f  tarted,  she  got  out  the  grey  bag,  and  put  a  large  piece  of  cake  in 
it.     "  She  will  be  sure  to  be  hungry,"  she  remarked. 

"A  man  would  never  have  thought  of  that,"  he  said;  "but  yon  seem  sure 
you're  going  to  find  her.     Do  you  think  the  prayer  will  do  it^  " 

"  I  cannot  say.  You  see  there  are  two  of  us  who  want  to  find  her,  but  only 
one  asked." 

*'  Because  I  did  not  a«k,  would  God  allow  the  child  to  perish  P  " 
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No,  never;  He  has  other  means  of  saying  her  besides  using  you  as  the 
instrument;   He  has  the  hearts  of  millions  in  His  keeping." 

**  You  seem  to  have  hard  thoughts  of  God,"  she  continued ;  "it  is  of  yourself 
you  should  have  them ;  perhaps,  if  you  had  done  as  you  ought  to  have  done  hy 
the  child,  she  would  not  now  he  missing ;  she  may  not  have  been  happy  with  you, 
and  so, ** 

"  That  will  do,"  he  broke  in,     **  "Which  police  station  shall  we  go  to  P  " 

Her  words  were  so  cold  and  cruel,  he  could  not  bear  them.  The  thought  would 
come  that  if  he  had  only  yielded  to  the  child's  pleading  and  gone  to  chapel  with 
her,  he  would  not  have  lost  her.  Surely  if  there  was  no  power  for  good  in  the 
world,  there  was  an  evil  influence,  and  it  must  be  that  he  was  in  the  power  of  the 
latter,  and  that  was  why  he  was  never  to  have  peace.  '*  Oh,  that  I  could  pray  like 
this  woman !  *'  he  whispered  to  himself. 

**  We  will  look  along  the  streets  first,"  said  Mrs.  "Watson.  She  was  not  at  all 
ruffled ;  it  was  not  little  things  that  broke  the  calm  tenor  of  her  mind.  **  Rogers," 
said  she,  putting  her  hand  on  his  arm,  "  if  we.  And  the  child  within  an  hour,  will 
you  thank  God  for  it  ?    You  love  her — " 

**  I  do  ;  she's  the  only  thing  I  care  for  in  the  world." 

"Well,  will  you?" 

They  were  in  an  unfrequented  street,  full  of  fitful  light?  and  shadows.  He 
turned  to  look  at  her  and  stopped  sh'^rt.  "  Mrs.  Watson,"  he  said  in  a  hoarse 
voice,  "Jam  not  a  willing  sceptic;  if  I  could  know  He  existed,  I  would  thai  k 
Him." 

*'  Does  He  never  speak  to  you  in  your  conscience  ?  " 

He  said,  "I  do  not  know,"  but  afterwards  he  said  to  himself,  "Is  the  restless 
longing  I  feel  anything  to  do  with  God  ?    Does  He  awaken  it  ?  " 

Then  there  came  the  quick  patter  of  little  feet,  a  feeble  cry,  and  Linny  was 
gathered  in  the  strong  anus  of  him  who  was  seeking  her  with  troubled  hearts  She 
bad  been  resting  on  a  door-step,  and  hearing  the  sound  of  his  voice  had  run 
towards  him. 

"  0  Linny !  Linny !  where  have  you  been  ?  " 

"  She  is  cold,"  said  Mrs.  Watson ;  "let  us  hasten  home." 

Before  they  reached  Yick's  Court,  Linny  was  asleep,  with  Mrs.  Watson's  cake 
still  uneaten  in  her  hand. 

I 

"Poor  tired  lamb,"  said  Mrs.  Dakyn,  when  they  got  inside  the  house;  "sit 
down  by  the  fire  and  warm  her  before  you  go  up." 

Bogers  willingly  agreed,  for  the  sake  of  the  child,  and  while  the  cheerful  blaze 
was  restoring  her  to  warmth,  he  eased  his  overtaxed  heart  in  sundry  exhibitions  of 
tenderness  which  quite  surprised  the  two  women.  Mrs.  Watson  had  never  known 
parental  love,  nor  had  ever  had  it  awakened  in  her  own  bosom,  so  that  it  was  all  the 
more' strange  to  her  to  see  this  reserved,  lonely  man's  conduct  towards  the  orphan 
child.  She  did  not  know  the  yearning  that  was  in  his  heart,  nor  what  the  child's 
love  was  to  hinu 

"  Could  you  not  thank  God  now  ?  "  she  asked. 

He  raised  his  eyes  from  the  child's  face  and  looked  at  his  questioner.  He  was 
struggling  with  his  pride ;  he  wanted  to  say,  *  *  I  have  tried, "  and  was  about  making 
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a  despente  effcr',  when  she  turned  away  wiih  an  impatient  word  and  gesture,  and 
tie  dark  mood  returned  to  liim. 

He  rose,  and  bidd'n^  them  both  good-n'glit,  went  with  the  child  to  his  own 
rcom. 

••  If  that  child  upstair*  geta  ill,"  said  Mrs.  Watson,  "  let  me  know,  will  you  ?^ 

**  Whai'd  she  to  get  ill  for  ?  "  *'  I'm  afraid  she  has  got  a  cold/*  was  all  Mrs, 
Walton  paid  as  ehe  stepped  into  the  courts 

Linny  did  not  sleep  long,  anl  when  she  woke  ahe  put  her  arms  round  Rogers*' 
neck  and  said,  "  Oh,  it  was  so  cold !  ** 

**  But  where  had  you  been  to  P  "  he  asked.     *  *  You  won't  be  cross  ?  " 

"  No,  darling,  I  could  not  be  cross  while  I  am  so  pleased  at  having  found  you.'' 

*'  We  went  to  chapel ;  Lizzy  took  me,  and  it  was  so  nice ;  and  when  we  got  out 
it  was  time  for  her  to  go  back,  so  she  left  me,  and  said  I  was  to  ask  a  policeman  to 
take  me  home,  but  I  was  too  frightened." 

**  She  ought  not  to  have  left  you."    •*  Ch,  but  yon  know,  she  daren't  stay  late." 

The  child  was  safe  now,  so  he  thought,  therefore  he  felt  he  could  not  chide  any 
one ;  his  feelings  even  relented  totrards  Mrs.  Watson.  Very  soon  Linny  was  in 
bed  and  asleep,  but  her  cough  and  laboured  breathing  kept  Rogers  awake  aU 
night. 

The  nest  day;  Charley,  much  against  his  inclination,  paid  Mrs.  Watson 
another  visit. 

"What  do  you  wantP"  she  asked. 

"  Mother  sent  me  to  tell  •  yer '  that  Linny 's  bad  ;  she  said  you  wanted  to  know.'* 

"Is  she  very  bad?"  But  before  Charley  could  frame  a  suitable  reply,  she 
continued,  "I  was  afraid  she  had  taken  cold." 

**  I  don't  think  she's  so  bad,  but  he  seems  frightened,  and  mother  says  she's 
never  seed  him  so  afore.      It  had  been  better  if  he  had  been,  she  says." 

**  Tell  your  mtiher  I  will  call  this  afternoon,  but  you  need  not  tell  Rogers  so."^ 

**  All  right,  ma'am,"  and  Charley  gave  his  cap  a  tug,  in  acknowledgment  of  her 
commands,  and  departed. 

When  Mrs.  Watson  arrived  at  Tick's  Court,  Mrs,  Dakyn  was  out,  so  she  went 
straight  upstairs  and  knocked  at  Rogers*  door. 

There  cime  no  answdr ;  then  she  knocked  again,  still  no  answer ;  then,  as 
Charley  would  have  said,  **  she  lifted  the  latch,  and  walked  in." 

**  Hush  ! "    It  was  Rogers*  voice. 

She  stole  on  tiptoe  to  where  he  was  sitting  by  the  fire ;  Linny  was  on  his  knee, 
asleep,  but  not  resting,  for  the  breathing  was  hard  and  laboured. 

"What  do  you  think  is  the  matter  -with  her?  "  he  asked  in  a  whisper,  but  not 
taking  his  gaze  from  the  child's  face. 

Mrs.  Watson  did  not  answer  immediately,  and  then  simply  said,  "Inflam- 
mation, with  'some'  fever,  I  should  think." 

"Is  it  serious?'* 

"  Very  often."  She  did  not  wish  at  all  to  allay  any  fears  he  might  havei  To 
her  mind  it  would  have  been  like  thwarting  God's  purposes ;  for,  doubtless,  the 
child's  affliction  was  intended  as  a  chastisement. 

"  Have  you  sent  for  a  doctor  ? "  she  asked.     He  nodded  affirmatively. 
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"  Well,  if  God  should  call  her,  and  you  can  feel  assured  you  have  done  all  you 
can  for  her,  you  need  not  trouble.     This  is  an  undesirable  world." 

But  he  had  not  done  all  he  could  for  her,  though  he  did  not  tell  Mrs.  Watson 
so;  it  was  that  which  caused  him  so  much  remorse.  If  he  had  acceded  to  Liony's 
wish  and  gone  with  her  to  chapel,  she  would  not  have  taken  cold, 

'*  God  has  perhaps  sent  this  to  bring  you  to  repentance/'  she  continued^  but  he 
answered  her  not.  He  would  have  liked  to  put  the  blame  on  God,  but  he  dared 
not ;  and  then,  according  to  his  own  peculiar  way  of  thinking  out  a  problem,  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  he  did  believe  in  God,  else  why  should  he  wish  to  blame  a 
being  who  did  not  exist  ?  He  was  ever  truthful,  both  to  himself  and  others,  and 
he  did  not  seek  to  deny  or  kill  his  consciousness  of  God  which  had  asserted  itself. 

**  Oh  that  He  would  have  mercy  on  me,  and  spare  the  child  1 "  he  groaned 
within  himself. 

He  had  always  belieyed  in  a  dim,  far-off  Creator,  but  not  in  a  Gol  who  is  near 
and  interferes  in  our  affairs. 

Much  of  the  past  rose  before  him  as  he  grasped  the  child  sail  closer ;  many- 
things  which  he  had  charged  as  the  result  of  living  in  a  world  gu'ded  by  chance, 
he  saw  now  were  simply  the  effects  of  his  own  folly.  But  was  He  not  a  bar  J 
Master  ?  or  why  did  He  permit  His  (reatures  thus  to  suffer  ? 

Mrs.  Watson,  weary  of  waiting,  again  spoke : — 

''Perhaps  you  have  so  long  taken  the  guidance  of  your  life  into  your  own 
hands,  that  now  God  is  going  to  deal  with  you  for  it." 

Still  he  did  not  answer,  but  her   words  seemed  to  justify  God  in  his  sight. 
Yes,  he  had  taken  the  guidance  of  his  life  into  his  own  hands,  and  now  he  was  • 
coward  enough  to  blame  God  for  the  consequences !    Ko  wonder  if  God  'did 
punish  him  !    No  wonder  if  Linny  did  die ! 

<  It  was  not  simply  Mrs.  Watson's  words  that  had  brought  these  thoughts  to  his 
mind  ;  he  had  been  pondering  them  oyer  daring  the  night ;  she  had  simply  re- 
awakened them. 

Just  then  Mrs.  Dakyn  came  in. 

"The  doctor's  assistant  is  coming  directly,''  she  said,  hefore  she  had  got  fairly 
into  the  room.  When  she  saw  Mrs.  Watson,  she  said,  *'  Good-momn\  I  think 
Linny  has  got  a  touch  of  inflanmiiition,  but  I  know  the  doctor  can  do  no  more  for 
her  than  I  have  done,  only  Rogers  was  so  bent  on  baying  a  doctor." 

"  I  thought  it^was  inflammation.     Is  there  anything  I  could  do  for  her  ?  " 

"No,  there  is  not,"  said  Rogers,  "thank  you,  all  the  same;  "  so  after  a  few 
^  hispered  words  with  Mrs.  Dakyn,  she  departed. 

"  I  wonder  what  she  thinks  she  can  do  but  talk,"  said  Mrs,  Dakyn ;  "  I'm  glad 
she  didn't  stop." 

"  Mother !  mother  1 "  screamed  Charley  up  the  stairs,  **  the  d  ctor's  comin  ." 

"Tell  him  to  come  upstairs  then,  and  don't  make  such  a  row,  an<l  mind  and 
behave  yoursen ; "  but  Charley  only  heard  the  first  commaud,  for  he  had  run  back 
to  his  play  in  the  yard,  tellinaj  the  medical  gentleman  as  he  passed,  that  he  "  wor 
to  go  straight  through  the  *  house  *  and  up  the  stairs. " 

It  was  well  for  that  gentleman  that  he  was  accustomed  to  the  neighbourhood,  or 
he  might  hate  needed  fuller  directions.   After  the  usual  questions  had  been  put,  he 
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faid,  "oontinue  usmg  yont  own  remedies  and  send  to  me  for  n^edicine."    Then  he 
picked  up  his  hat  to  go. 

*'  Bnt  what  la  the  matter  with  her  P  "  asked  Eogers  excitedly. 

"MnL  Dakyn  conld  tell  you  that;  it  is  inflammation  of  a  most  xi^noimced 
kind— inflammation  of  the  longs,  with  symptoms  of  fever.** 

*'  And  will  she  get  hotter  P  " 

*'  I  cannot  tell ;  it  all  depends  upon  her  constitution ;  hut  sorely,  Kogers,  yon 
are  not  lo  concerned  about  her  as  that.    What  is  she  to  yoo  ? " 

•*  Eyerything." 

"Well,  I  must  say  I  think  all  poor  children  had  better  die  than  be  brought  up 
as  heathens."    The  doctor  knew  Bogers*  principles. 

"I  know  yoo  think  the,  too^  would  be  brought  up  as  a  heathen,  but  you  are 
mistaken  there." 

"  I  am  yery  glad  if  I  am,  and  I  hope  we  shall  pull  her  through.    Gocd-day.^ 


►>o-*i- 


WHO  FEAES  THEE,  GENTLE  LAMB  ? 


Who  fears  thee,  gentle  lamb  P 
"The  bird  from  out  the  tree 
Has  not  a  fear  of  me, 
The  bird  that  flies  from  thee." 

Who  fears  thee,  tender  lamb  P 
"  The  little  child  comes  near 
To  play,  and  calls  me  '  dear/ 
I  know  of  none  that  fear." 

Who  fears  thee,  little  lamb  P 
"  The  babe  claps  hands  to  see, 
And  stretches  arms  to  me, 
Glad  at  my  side  to  be." 

I  thank  thee,  little  lamb ! 
0  Lamb  of  God,  in  me 
Forbid  that  fear  should  bQ 
Another  hour  of  Thee« 

Thou  art  the  better  Lamb. 
0  may  I  follow  Thee, 
Till  Heayen's  sweet  £elds  I  see. 
Where  fear  shall  neyer  be. 


G.    T.    COSTEB. 
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A  REQUISITE  FOR  SUCCESSFUL  TEACHING. 
By  the  BEV.  W.  G.  HOEDEE. 


IV. 


N  previous  papers  I  have  presented  a  plea  for 
the  recognition  of  children  as  belonging  to  the 
kingdom  of  Grod,  and  nrged  that  this  thought 
should  underlie  all  our  dealings  with  them. 
I  have  pointed  out  some  of  the  practical  issues 
of  such  a  conception  of  their  position,  and  have 
dealt  thus  with  that  whieh  is  common  to  all 
children  alike — with  the  child-nature. 

This  in  no  wise  precludes  the  recognition 
of  the  actual  diversities  to  be  found  in  children — ^these  must  be  patent 
to  every  eye — they  are  as  marked  as  the  differences  of  form  or 
feature  or  manner ;  indeed,  these  are  more  or  less  the  outwafird  ex- 
pression of  inward  differences  of  thought  or  feeling.  The  mind  is  pro- 
bably the  formative  principle,  giving  shape  and  expression  to  the  fea- 
tures ;  so  that,  whilst  we  must  recognise  children,  as  such,  as  belonging 
to  the  kingdom  of  Gk>d,  we  must  none  the  less  acknowledge  that  they 
do  not  all  occupy  precisely  the  same  place  therein.  Every  child  of  my 
family  belongs  to  me,  but  each  one  holds  a  distinct  place  in  the  family 
circle ;  they  differ  not  only  in  age,  but  in  temperament,  in  mind,  in 
feature,  in  spiritual  relationship  to  their  parents.  I  think  of  them  as 
mine,  but  I  know  full  well  that  their  differences  of  nature  will  render 
necessary  in  each  case  a  distinct  and  different  treatment ;  whilst  my 
love  goes  out  to  them  all  alike,  ray  hand  must  direct  each  into  separate 
ways.  There  must  be  in  the  family,  as  in  the  church,  '*  diversities  of 
operation,  but  the  same  spirit.'' 

It  must  be  thus  in  the  class.  As  the  teacher  looks  upon  his 
children  he  should  feel  concemiDg  them  all  that  they  belong  to  Gk>d, 
but  that  each  one  will  need  special  treatment  to  nurture  its  young 
nature  in  the  Lord.  This  should  be  fully  and  earnestly  realized.  In 
many  cases  it  is  "known,  but  not  realized.  It  is  one  of  the  causes  of 
failure,  not  only  in  the  school,  but  in  the  church.  The  Church  has 
always  had  a  secret  liking  for  uniformity.  She  has  fancied  that  one 
method  was  suited  to  all  minds.  She  has  been  slow  to  realize  the  vast 
differences  that  are  to  be  found  among  men.  We  smile  as  we  read 
in  the  papers  advertisements  of  medicines  that  are  warranted  to  cure 
all  diseases,  because  we  know  that  no  one  remedy  can  be  an  actual 
panacea — ^a  cure>all  for  every  ailment  of  the  human  frame. 

Bat  it  is  almost  as  ridiculous  to  fancy  that  one  method  will  avail  for 
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every  oUsb  of  mind.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  we  should 
clearly  recognise  this,  that  it  should  sink  deeply  into  our.  minds  and 
direct  our  course.  Our  g^reat  Example^  not  only  for  life  but  for 
teaching,  did  this  to  the  full.  Every  man  and  woman  seemed  to  stand 
before  Him  in  their  distinct  individuality,  members  of  the  great  human 
family,  and  so  knit  together  by  subtle  and  powerful  bonds,  but  at  the 
same  time  each  standing  in  his  own  place.  This  comes  out  in  mani> 
fold  ways  in  the  Gk)spels*  There  are  the  clearest  indications  that  it 
was  Ohrist's  first  care  to  look  deep  into  the  character  and  heart  before 
He  began  to  speak  or  work.  Thus  we  read :  **  He  knew  what  was 
in  man/'  ^'Josus  knowing  their  thoughts."  '' Before  that  Philip  called 
thee,  when  thou  wast  under  the  fig  tree,  I  saw  thee."  Christ  had  no 
roagh-and-ready  way  (as  we  shall  see  presently)  of  dealing  with  all 
men. 

It  does  not  enter  into  my  purpose  to  consider  how  oar  Lord  accom- 
plished this — whether  by  a  distinctly  Divine  power,  or  by  that  deep 
insight  which  came    from    His    intensely  spiritual  and  holy  nature. 
It  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  note  that — He  was  careful 
to  know  each  one  who  applied  for  His  aid.     It  may,  of  course,  be  said 
that  we  have  neither  the  Divine  power  nor  the  exquisitely  spiritual 
insight — ^whichever  it  was — ^that  enabled  Him  thus  to  discern  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart.     True — but  we  may  have  sufficient 
insight  into  character  to  direct  our  teaching;  *'we  may  know  in  part," 
if  not  to  the  fall.     Every  nature  has  hidden  depths  which  we  cannot 
fathom ;  every  heart  has  secrets  with  which  not  even  the  closest  friend 
may  intermeddle.     It  is  easier  to  explore  the  most  intricate  country 
tbiin  the  recesses  of  the  human  spirit.     It  is  one  of  the  grand  pre- 
negatives  of  our  humanity  to  hide  itself  from  all  beholders.      Even 
little  children  have  this  mysterious  power.     Even  the  far-off  stars 
may  be  better  known  than  the  heart  of  a  little  child,  if  it  chooses  to  be 
unknown.     Bat  still  much  may  be  known,  not  by  force,  nor  even 
mere  keenness  of  intellectual  vision,  bat  by  more  spiritual  methods. 
Love  will  fit  even  the  many-warded  lock  of  the  heart  and  open  its 
closely-barred  doors.      Sympathy,  like  the  sun,  will  open  the  flower 
whicd  would  only  be  torn  by  other  methods,  or  which  would  dose 
itself  at  the  approach  of  an  uiigenial  presence.    The  heart  will  respond 
to  the  heart.    Things  secret  will  be  seen  in  the  warm  light  of  love. 
C'laracter  is  revealed,  not  to  the  peering  eye,  but  to  the  sympathetic 
approach  of  love.     If  we  take  this  road  with  our  children,  we  shall 
bo  sarpriHed  at  the  way  in  which  they  will,  almost  unconsciously,  stand 
sel'-revealed  before  us.     We  shall  see  them  as  we  never  saw  Uiem 
before.     Tbeir  young  face.s  will  be  the  transparent  medium  through 
wl'ioh  we  shall  look  at  their  young  and  tender  hearts,  and  thus  the 
lit  lie  group  around  us,  Sunday  by  Sunday,  will  have  a  new  interest 
aid  be  instinct  with  a  new  life. 

Apart  from  this  method  a  class  of  children  will  be  almost  as  un« 
in  ereHting  a^  a  flack  of  sheep  to  the  casual  beholder;  but  jast  as  the 
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sbepherdy  who  has  watched  them  from  the  time  that  they  were  tiny 
lambs  with  loving  care,  comes  at  last  to  linow  each  sheep,  so  will  the 
earnest. and  loving  teacher  mark  each  scholar,  so  that  each  tiny  face  will 
"be  but  the  index  of  a  whole  world  of  thought  and  feeling  lying  hjidden 
from  the  common  gaze  within  the  recesses  of  the  yonng  SQul  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  class  gains  a  new  and  varied  and  living 
interest  when  thus  regarded.  It  is  one  sure  way  of  ridding  our  work 
of  its  monotony,  and  Ufting  it  to  a  higher  region. 

I  have  said  that  love  is  the  sure  way  of  accomplishing  this ;  and  here, 
as  everywhere,  love  will  be  fertile  in  methods  for  reaching  its  end. 
Love  may  be  safely  trusted  to  do  the  work,  but  still  some  hints  may 
not  be  altogether  without  use.     I  will  suggest  a  few. 

(a,)  Gharaf.ter  w  largely  revealed  hy  questions, — ^These  should  be  en- 
couraged. Sunday-school  teaching  should  not  be  a  mere  preaching  of 
truth.  It  should  take  a  more  colloquial  form.  There  should  be  the 
fullest  interchange  of  feeling  and  thought.  An  atmosphere  should  be 
created  in  the  class  which  will  make  it  easy  for  the  scholars  to  express 
themselves  frankly  and  fully.  Their  difficulties,  their  doubts,  their 
perplexities  should  find  easy  and  natural  expression.  Nothing  will 
delight  the  earnest  teacher  more  than  questions  from  his  scholars. 
This  is  the  one  great  argument  for  preserving  our  present  plan  of 
small  classes.  If  it  were  not  for  this,  it  would  be  as  weU  to  have  much 
larger  classes  in  separate  class-rooms,  presided  over  by  fewer,  and  it 
may  be  hoped,  more  efficient  teachers  than  are  now  found  in  some 
schools.  If  such  a  plan  were  to  put  an  end  to,  or  check  the  self- 
revelation  of  the  scholars  in  question,  it  would  be  a  great  price  to  pay 
for  the  change.  I  can  find  no  words  too  strong  to  urge  upon  my 
feUow-labourers  in  the  school,  the  great  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
the  fullest  questioning  on  the  part  of  the  scholars.  No  teacher  should 
be  content  until  this  is  attained.  It  will  open  new  windows  into  the 
child's  soul,  and  bring  a  knowledge  of  character  which  nothing  else 
wiU  secure.  Doubtless  many  foolish  questions  may  be  asked.  The 
liberty  accorded  by  the  teacher  may  be  abused  by  wilful  scholars — ^let 
even  that  be  borne  rather  than  check  the  unfolding  of  the  child-nature. 
I  may  say  for  my  brethren  in  the  ministry,  that  there  are  few  things 
so  strongly  desired  as  a  knowledge  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
those  to  whom  we  have  to  minister — no  help  would  be  so  real  in  our 
ministry  as  to  know,,  as  our  Master  did,  the  minds  of  our  hearers.  This, 
which  is  largely  out  of  our  reach,  is  to  a  great  extent  within  that  of 
Sunday-school  teachers.  Let  them  draw  out  the  young  hearts  in 
loving  confidence,  and  still  greater  results  will  follow  their  labours. 

(&.)  Oharaeter  may  lie  toell  observed  in  the  scholars*  homes. — 
It  is  but  poor  Sunday-school  work  which  begins  and  ends  within  the 
Bchciol.  The  Sunday-school  teacher  is  a  miniature  minister,  and  the 
class  his  miniature  congregation.  The  complaint  would  be  loud  and 
deep  of  the  minister  who  was  only  seen  in  his  pulpit  and  never  entered 
the  homes  of  his   congregation.     This  perhaps  would  be  the  least 
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evil  of  the  matter.  A  BtiU  greater  one  would  be  that  he  would  depriye 
himself  of  one  chief  aid  to  effectiye  preaching.  The  noblest  Bermons 
are  got,  not  fh>m  Scripture  alone,  bat  firom  the  hearts  of  men.  The 
homes  of  the  people  have  as  much  to  do  with  them  as  the  minis- 
ter's stndy.  It  is  thus  with  the  teacher.  He  cannot  afford  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  snrronndings  of  his  scholars,  of  their  parents,  their 
amnsements,  their  week-day  life.  It  is  there  he  may  get  glimpses  of 
their  character  which  wiU  not  be  revealed  in  the  schooL  Knowledge  of 
his  scholars  will  be  largely  increased  as  he  thus  looks  npon  them, 
whilst  the  love  between  teacher  and  scholar  will  be  greatly  strengthened. 
They  will  thus  be  brought  so  en  rdpportf  as  our  French  friends  say, 
that  the  heart  will  be  easily  unfolded,  and  the  young  nature  will  lie 
before  him  almost  as  an  open  page. 

(c.)  A  still  greater  aid  mil  be  found  by  the  teacher  rendering  him- 
self  easy  of  approach  by  his  scholars. — ^The  teacher,  like  the  minister, 
should  be  easy  of  access.  I  have  heard  of  ministers  so  girdled  round 
with  dignity  of  office  that  people  never  dreamt  of  turning  to  them 
in  their  time  of  trouble.  It  hiay  be  that  there  are  teachers  touched 
by  a  like  disease.  It  is  utterly  out  of  place  in  either  minister  or 
teacher.  My  friend  Mr.  Morley  once  told  me  (and  I  am  sure  he  will 
not  think  me  guilty  of  any  breach  of  confidence  in  quoting  his  words) 
that  he  had  tried  to  be  as  a  kind  of  elder  brother  among  his  sons.  It 
appeared  to  me  to  be  a  very  wise  procedure.  The  teacher  should  be 
a  kind  of  elder  brother  (or  sister,  as  the  case  may  be)  to  his  scholars, 
their  natural  confidante  in  both  their  trouble  and  joy.  In  such 
times  character  is  more  clearly  revealed,  the  heart  is  opened  wide. 
Knowledge  may  be  gained  then  that  would  be  sought  in  vain  at  other 
times. 

These  are  mere  hints  as  to  some  ways  which  may  be  taken.  Many 
more  wiU  open  themselves  to  those  who  with  loving  hearts  give  them- 
selves to  this  high  work. 

Let  this  be  distinctly  kept  before  the  mind  as  one  of  the  great 
qualifications  for  the  work,  and  love  will  guide  the  way,  and  thus  the 
teacher  will  come  to  his  class  as  the  skilled  physician  to  his  patient, 
not  only  with  powerful  remedies  to  administer,  but  with  the  patient's 
state  clearly  revealed  to  his  discerning  eye ;  and  his  class  will  hear 
words  spoken  in  season,  which,  as  the  wise  teacher  tells  us,  are  like 
apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver. 


PETITIONS  OF  DR.  CHALMEES. 

Do  thou,  0  Lord,  break  my  hard  heart,  and  then  heal  my  broken  one. 

May  thy  grace,  0  Lord,  open  a  -way  for  thy  word  into  our  hearts,  and  strengthen 
U8  to  act  npon  it. 

Let  me  bridle  my  tongue,  so  that  neither  the  impulses  of  passion  shall  hurry 
me  into  bitter,  nor  the  salUes  of  humour  betray  me  into  idle  words. 
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By  Mrs.  W.  H.  BENEDICT,  Coventryville,  New  York. 

"Wb  look  on  a  lovely  picture 

Framed  by  Judean  hills ; 
And  the  scene  portrayed,  as  we  linger, 

Our  inmost  baing  thrills  ; 
There  within  the  palm-trees'  shadow 

The  Heavenly  Teacher  stands, 
*And  to  Him  the  rosy  children 

Reach  out  their  dimpled  hands. 
When  the  loving  parents  brought  them 

For  a  blessing  and  a  prayer, 
They  met  at  once  with  a  stem  rebuks 

For  bringing  the  children  there ; 
But  Jesus  said,  ''Let  them  come  unto  me, 
Of  such  shall  the  kingdom  of  heaven  be." 

And  those  words  still  sweetly  echo 

Through  the  aisles  of  ages  past, 
From  the  courts  of  the  upper  temple, 

Where  He  rules  His  kingdom  vast : 
And  they  speak  in  gentlest  whispers 

To  each  teacher's  heart  to-day. 
Bring  the  children  to  the  Saviour ; 

Be  earnest ;  "  watch  and  pray." 
Fcr  if  **  heaven  lies  near  our  childhood," 

'Tis  easier  far  to  win 
The  heart  to  Jejus,  the  feet  to  lure 

From  the  dark,  dread  ways  of  sin, 
Aod  guide  them  into  the  belter  way 
That  leads  us  up  to  eternal  day. 

Mow  shall  we  win  them  to  Jesus  ? 

How  gain  the  tender  heart  ? 
Not  by  words  of  worldly  wisdom 

Spoken  with  studied  art. 
Not  in  our  self-sufficient  strength  ; 

Not  in  our  tact,  or  skill. 
Or  fancied  power  of  ours,  to  lead 

The  yoimg  heart  at  our  will. 
Not  with  costly  waUs,  or  temples  grand, 

Or  with  banners,  and  mirth,  and  song  ; 
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These  may  bring  them  into  the  Sabbath-ichool, 

And  make  our  numben  strong ; 
But  only  thro*  prayer  coaies  the  blessing  down 
That  wins  them  us  gems  for  the  Saviour's  crown. 

Lead  them  with  love ;  it  softly  binds 

Hearts  in  this  pleasant  world ; 
Lore  was  the  motto  in  glowing  light 

When  the  banner  of  Christ  was  nnfurl'd. 
'We  have  read  of  the  warrior  brave, 

In  armour  fiercely  dressed, 
TV  ho  sought  to  embrace  his  darling  child. 

But  it  feared  the  nodding  crest : 
'Xeath  the  glittering  steel  beat  a  heart  of  love  ; 

And  laying  his  armour  by, 
The  little  one  no  longer  feared 

To  his  outstretched  arms  to  fly. 
When  the  frowns  of  justice  their  terrors  bring, 
To  love's  sheltering  cross  we  may  safely  cling. 

"By  faith  we  must  take  the  children, 

And  lead  them  by  the  hand 
Up  to  the  mount,  where  glowing  bright 

We  see  the  sltar  stand. 
Clinging  thro'  mist  and  darkness. 

Through  donbt  and  worldly  strife. 
Through  sorrow  or  temptation 

That  gathers  round  our  life ; 
Holding  them  fsst  lest  they  tread  the-path 

That  is  swept  by  sin's  simoom  breath, 
Lest  they  follow  the  baleful  lights  that  lead 

To  the  realms  of  endless  death. 
Shall  we  shiink  from  duty,  or  turn  aside, 
Since  for  them  the  Saviour  was  crucified  F 

Oar  station  may  be  lowly, 

Our  duties  may  seem  small ; 
It  is  just  as  God  appointed ; 

He  will  bid  His  blessing  fall 
On  each  faithf til,  true  endeavour 

To, win  soiih  for  His  dear  sake. 
Not  by  world'y  might  or  wisdom 

Can  we  tie  victo-y  take  : 
But  when  on  our  hearts  the  gentle  breath 

Of  the  Spirit  Divine  is  shed, 
When  we  seek  the  wisdom  His  grace  imparts, 

And  closa  to  our  Master  tread, 
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We'may  bind  the  children's  hearts  to  our  own, 
And  accepted  be  at  the  SaTiour's  throne. 

Who  would  not  toil  and  labour  here  ; 

Earnestly  pray  to  win 
Only  the  **  little  ones,"  perchance, 

From  the  rugged  ways  of  sin, 
To  shine  as  stars  in  the  radiant  crown 

That  the  faithful  alone  can  wear, 
Those  who  have  gained  the  Tictory 

Only  through  faith  and  prayer  ? 
From  the  other  shore  where  the  ransomed  stand, 

We  list  to  a  heavenly  strain, 
Which  borne  to  earth,  biiogs  eyermore 

To  us  the  sweet  refrain  : 
Whatever  the  wajb  or  means  you  take. 
Do  it  alone  for  the  Sayiour*s  sake. 

Teachers  !  "  What  shall  the  harvest  be  ?  '* 

Shall  we  gather  golden  grain  ? 
Or  let  it  fall  to  the  earth  and  waste 

'Mid  the  tares  that  fill  the  plain  ? 
Ah !  we  would  rather  bring  our  sheavesi, 

And  sing  the  "  harvest  home," 
When  the  city's  shining  gates  nnbar, 

As  the  toiling  reapers  come. 
We  would  rather  hear  the  glad  "  Well  done," 

And  take  the  blocd-bought  crown, 
As  eafe  within  the  glittering  walls 

We  lay  our  trophies  down, 
And  join  in  the  song  the  ransomed  sing, 
To  Thy  name  be  the  glory,  0  Jesus  our  King. 


A  WORD  FITLY  SPOKEN. 

Job  Thboqmobton,  a  Puritan  minister,  who  was  described  by  his  contemporaries 
**  as  being  as  holy  and  as  choice  a  preacher  as  any  in  England,"  is  said  to  have 
lived  thirty-seven  years  without  any  comfortable  assurance  as  to  his  spiritual  con- 
dition. When  dying,  he  addressed  the  venerable  John  Dod,  ^'  What  will  you  say 
of  him  who  is  going  out  of  the  world,  and  can  find  no  comfort  ?"  '*  What  will 
you  ftay  of  Him,"  replied  Mr.  Dod,  **  who,  when  He  was  going  out  of  the  worlds 
found  no  comfort,  but  cried,  '  My  God !  my  God  !  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  Me  ?'  ^' 
This  prompt  reply  administered  consolation  to  the  troubled  spirit  of  his  dying 
friend,  who  departed  within  an  hour  after,  rejoicing  in  the  Lord. 


J 
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Bt  W.  H.  GROSER,  B.Sc. 

{Continued  from  page  298.) 

URNIKQ  now  to  those  umotators  of  Scripture  who  hare 

Boagbt  apeciollf  to  explain  the  Orientaliama  and  other 

pecnli&ritiea  oF  metaphor  and  allnaion  with  which  the 

sacred  volume  abounds,    I  may  repeat   the  remark 

already  made,  that,  aa  a  commentator  of  this  class, 

Kitto  stands  as  yet  nnrivalled,  and,  indeed,  alone. 

Bnt  a  goodly  namber  of  writers  bare  been  fbllowing 

ap  bis  valnable  labonrs ;  and  althongb  not  in  the  form  of  commentaries, 

the  volnmes  published  by  Dr.  Tristram,  Dr.  Thomson,  Prof.  Hackett, 

with  Beyers  and  others,  are  fall  of  valii^le  comments  and  elooida- 

tiona.     And  maoh  more  nay  aoon  be  expected  from  the  pahliabed 

reanlts  of  the  explorations  in  Fatestine,  and  the  snrvey  of  the  Sinaitio 

peninsula. 

Onr  own  "  S.  S.  Teacher  "  (in  the  department  called  "  Gleanings 
for  Teachers  ")  and  onr  "  S.  S.  Chronicle,"  make  good  and  constant 
ase  of  the  illnstrations  nhich  are  thus  from  time  to  time  brought  to 
light.  Perhapa  few  oommentaries  are  equal  in  the  matter  of  Scripture 
illnstrations  bo  the  nine  pnbliabed  volomes  of  the  "  Biblical  Treasury." 
The  value  of  such  knowledge  as  that  now  referred  to  will  constantly 
be  felt  by  the  earnest  teacher  in  clearing  up  obscurities  and  removing 
-difficulties  that  young  and  inqniring  minda  are  alwaya  ready  to  ihsten 
Dpon. 

Here  ia  another  estroct,  from  an  old  copy  of  the  "  Eclectic  Beview." 
It  is  an  illustration  of  our  Lord's  words  (Matt.  v.  41),  "  Whosoever 
will  have  thee  go  a  mile,  go  with  him  twain,"  We  learn  from  coins 
and  inscriptions  that  the  couriers  in  the  service  of  the  Boman  govern- 
ment had  the  privilege  of  travelling  through  the  colonies  free  of  expense, 
and  of  calling  on  the  villagers  to  forward  their  carriages  and  b^gage 
to  the  next  town.  Under  a  despotic  government  this  became  a  cruel 
grievance.  Every  Boman  of  high  rank  claimed  the  same  privilege  ; 
the  horses  were  nnyoked  from  the  plough  to  be  bamessed  to  the  rich 
Tuan'a  carriage.  It  waa  the  moat  galling  injuatice  which  the  provinces 
suffered.  Our  Lord  could  give  no  stronger  exhortation  to  patjent 
humility  than  by  advising  his  Syrian  bearers,  instead  of  resenting  the 
demand  for  one  stage's  "  vebiculation,''  to  go  willingly  a  second  time. 
*  Such  illustrators  of  Scripture  as  those  of  whom  we  have  been 
speaking,  may  be  profitably  consulted  by  the  teacher  in  his  private 
study  or  official  preparatbn,  without  fear  that  their  theological  bias 
will  warp  his  judgment. 
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4.  And  here  we  may  fitly  nrge  the  wisdom  of  recording  the  valuable 
information  thns  obtained.  Why  should  the  same  explanation  have  to 
be  hunted  up  timlB  after  time,  merely  because  our  memories  are  too 
treacherous  to  retain  it  P  Buy  an  interleaved  Bible  (never  mind  how 
old  and  worn)  and  enter  in  it  the  results  of  your  reading.  You  will 
be  much  longer  in  getting  through  a  book,  no  doubt,  but  you  will  not 
need  to  borrow  it  a  second  time. 

Of  course  our  hint  applies  to  books  which  do  not  belong  to  ourselves, 
and  to  magazines,  newspapers,  &c.,  which  pass  out  of  our  haads 
as  soon  as  read.  In  the  case  of  periodicals  of  low  price,  it  is  often 
worth  while  buying  a  second  copy  to  cut  up,  that  we  may  fasten  the 
clippings  into  an  interleaved  Bible ;  or,  if  preferred,  a  common  scrap- 
book  may  be  used  for  such  clippings,  their  titles  (the  texts  or  truths 
which  they  illustrate  or  explain)  being  indexed  at  the  end.  When 
the  illustrations  are  gleaned  from  the  books  of  our  own,  a  reference  to 
the  title  and  page  will  suffice. 

5.  But  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  facts  of  Scripture  are 
valuable  to  us  chiefly  pn  account ^of  the  doctrines  which  they  embody ; 
and  that  the  words  of  the  sacred  writers  are  to  be  studied  for  the  sake 
of  learning  the  truths  which  they  set  forth.  It  is  the  doctrines  of  grace, 
atonement,  reconciliation,  adoption,  sanctiflcation,  eternal  life— through 
which  the  Word  of  God  becomes  the  means  of  salvation.  The  Christian 
teacher  must  therefore  make  it  his  supreme  object  to  press  home  these 
vital  doctrines  upon  the  conscience,  the  understanding,  and  the  judg- 
ment of  the  child.  With  all  our  appliances,  we  are  wantiug,  I  fear,  in 
this  department  of  our  teaching ;  we  do  not  give  our  scholars  clear, 
forcible  and  comprehensive  views  of  the  great  scheme  of  redemption 
in  its  completeness. 

Of  what  greater  moral  and  spiritual  value  is  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  facts  of  Scripture  history,  than  the  same  acquaintance  with  the 
annals  of  Home  or  Britain,  except  as  the  plan  of  salvation  is  discerned 
in  them,  or  their  bearings  as  examples  or  warnings  upon  personal  life 
and  individual  character  are  clearly  recognised  P 

It  was  the  recognition  of  this  fact  which  enabled  the  teachers  of  a 
former  generation  to  accomplish  so  much,  in  the  face  of  disadvantages 
which  we  can  hardly  realize,  and  it  is  a  sense  of  present  deficiency 
which  has  led  many  good  men  (without  sufficient  consideration,  as  I 
think)  to  raise  a  cry  for  the  resumption  of  catechisms.  If  the  re- 
introduction  of  catechisms  compelled  teachers  to  teach  the  doctrines 
which  they  contain,  good  would  no  doubt  be  accomplished  to  that 
extent.  But  it  is  not  the  catechisms  but  the  doctrines  which  they 
contain  that  we  need  expounded  in  our  schools ;  not  the  questions,  nor 
the  formula,  nor  the  definition,  but  the  scheme  of  truth  in  its  har- 
monious relations.  This  can  be  taught  more  attractively,  and  therefore 
more  forcibly,  by  Biblical  exposition,  than  by  the  hard,  dry,  and  often 
faulty  technicalitieB  of  human  catechisms.     But  it  must  be  taught. 
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Everj  teacher  mtiBt  be  an  expositor,  and  as  such  expository  com- 
meDtaries  will  aid  him,  only  let  them  be  consulted  snbseqnentlyy  and 
in  subordination,  to  his  own  researches. 

.  6.  And  this  brings  ns  to  the  last  of  the  objects  with  which  the 
present  ^Hints'*  have  been  jotted  down — the  yalue  to  the  Snnday-school 
teacher  of  ezpoaitoxy  commentaries,  of  which  I  take  Matthew  Henry's 
aa  the  type,  and  ''oat  of  sight,"  as  the  Scotchmen  say,  the  best.  Take 
what  part  of  his  ezpoaition  yon  will,  narrative,  or  proverb,  or  prophecy, 
and  yon  will  rise  from  the  pemsal  instmcted  and  profited.  The  most 
obscnre  and  intractable  passages  are  by  him  tnmed  to  practical  nse, 
Whateyer  the  materials  which  lie  in  his  way,  his  skilfal  hand  contrives 
to  form  them  into  rich  mosaics  of  instmction,  which  we  cannot  choose 
but  admire.  He  finds  fmit  npon  boughs  which  we,  in  onr  haste, 
are  apt  to  think  barren,  and  even  the  leaves  of  the  sacred  tree  are 
found  to  beibr  the  healing  of  the  nations. 

He  delights  in  quaint  phrases,  and  balances  his  paragraphs  with  the 
nicest  alliterations ;  but  it  is  to  help  the  reader's  memory,  and  his 
edification  is  the  supreme  object  of  the  expositor.  Sa  that  we  cannot 
wonder  at,  though  we  may  not  be  quite  prepared  to  endorse,  the  saying 
of  John  Byland,  who  declared  that  **  Every  person  of  piety  and  taste 
would  wish  to  be  shut  out  from  all  the  world,  that  he  might  read 
Henry's  commentary  without  interruption." 

Matthew  Henry  does  not  often  make  a  slip,  but  here  and  there  we 
catch  him  tripping,  as  when  he  declares  that  Solomon  built  the 
temple  upon  Mount  Zion,  and  when  he  suggests  that  "  their  line  is 
gone  out  into  all  the  earth,"  may  perhaps  mean  the  equinoctial  line. 

We  should  hardly  expect  to  find  many  of  the  results  of  verbal 
criticism  in  a  work  designed  for  popular  use.  Yet  Henry's  scholarship 
was  of  no  flimsy  material,  and  he  can  open  up  a  word  as  admirably  as 
most  writers.  But  his  learning  is  never  obtruded,  only  its  shadow 
falls  across  the  page ;  except  when  his  love  6f  legal  phrases  gets  the 
better  of  him. 

Thus,  remarking  that  in  the  passage  '*  The  word  was  made  flesh  and 
dwelt  among  us,"  the  term  dweU  is  literally  *'  tabernacled,"  he  thus 
unfolds  the  thought : — He  dwelt  among  us — 1,  as  shepherds  in  tents, 
in  mean  and  humble  condition ;  2, — as  the  soldier  dwells  in  a  tent 
during  warfiu^e ; — 8,  as  pilgrims  not  at  home  but  dwelling  in  tents ; 
•—4,  aa  the  Shechinah  dwelling  in  the  tent  or  tabernacle. 

The  apparently  casual  statement  that  Isaac  re-opened  the  wells  digged 
by  Abraham,  and  digged  new  ones  also,  is  thus  ingeniously  commented 
on: — '*In  our  searches  after  truth,  that  fountain  of  living  water,  it  is 
good  to  make  use  of  the  discoveries  of  former  ages,  which  have  been 
clouded  by  the  conceptions  of  later  times.  Inquire  for  the  old  way, 
the  wells  which  our  fathers  digged,  which  the  adversaries  of  truth  have 
stopped  up :  Ask  o^tTiem,  and  they  sliall  teach  thee. 

*'  Though  we  must  use  the  light  of  former  ages,  it  does  not  therefore 
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follow  that  we  must  rest  in  it,  and  make  no  advances ;  or  mnst  still  be 
building  upon  their  foundation,  running  to  and  fro  that  knowledge  may 
he  increasedj" 

Living  anterior  to  the  age  of  Biblical  illustrations,  Henry  looks  at 
Eastern  customs  through  modern  glasses.  Of  Abraham's  servant  he 
approvingly  observes,  that  "When  he  came  to  seek  a  wife  for  his 
master,  he  did  not  go  to  the  playhouse  or  the  park,  and  pray  that 
he  may  meet  one  there,  but  to  the  well  of  water,  expecting  to  find  one 
there  well  employed."  Eliezer  would  have  been  puzzled  to  find  either 
a  park  or  a  playhouse  among  the  pasture  lands  of  Haran. 

Pharaoh  said  to  Joseph,  *'  Regard  not  your  stufi^,  for  the  good  of  all 
the  land  of  Egypt  is  yours/'  Says  the  commentator — ''  What  they  had 
in  Canaan  he  (Pharaoh)  reckoned  but  stuffin  comparison  with  what  he 
had  for  them  in  Egypt.  Thu3  those  for  whom-  Christ  intends  shares 
in  His  heavenly  glory  ought  not  to  regard  the  stuff  of  this  world; 
the  best  of  its  enjoyments  are  but  stufi* — but  lumber." 

When  Ephron  in  the  true  spirit  of  an  Eastern  bargain- maker,  first 
ofifers  to  give  Abraham  the  land,  and  then  charges  double  its  value, 
Matthew  Henry  discovers  in  the  polite  proposal  a  great  contempt  for 
wealth,  as  well  as  a  great  respect  for  Abraham  !  But  these  blemishes 
are  but  spots  on  the  sun.  In  opening  up  and  laying  out  a  subject, 
he  is  unrivalled.  His  helpfulness  to  sermon  makers  has  often  been 
remarked,  but  his  writings  are  equally  adapted  to  help  lesson  makers, 
if  they  will  but  use  them  with  judgment.  If  you  wish  to  see 
the  doctrinal  and  practical  bearings  of  your  lesson  subject,  consult 
Henry ;  and  take,  not  lavishly,  but  with  discriminatipn,  the  benefit 
of  his  wise  discoursings.  You  will  then  see  how  much  there  is  even 
in  a  single  verse,  and  how  much  wiser  it  is  to  attempt  to  teach  a 
small  portion  of  God's  Word  than  to  imagine  it  possible  to  compass  an 
entire  chapter. 

A  few  examples  will  serve  to  show  what  we  are  seeking  to  enforce  :— 

EXCELLEVCT  OV  THB  BIBLE. 

Pea.  xix.  7.    "  The  teitimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure." 
1.     A  gure  diteovery  of  divine  truth. 
3.    A  sure  direction  in  the  way  of  duty. 

3.  A  %\krt  fountain  oi  living  comforts. 

4.  A  %\ae foundation  of  lasting  hopes. 

Suggesting  (1)  Oracle  never  giving  wrong  answers ;  contrast  with  heathen 

oracles. 

(2)  Quide-post  that  does  not  lead  astray. 

(3)  Fountain  or  fresh  pure  water. 

(4)  Solid  rock  on  which  to  build  up  hopes  of  future. 

* 

VIGHTLY    MBSCIBS. 

Psa.  iii.  6.     **  1  laid  me  down  and  slept." 

1.  Many  have  not  where  to  lay  their  heads,  or,  if  they  have,  they  dare  not  li0 
dounu     But  we  have  laid  us  down  in  peace. 

2.  Many  lie  down  and  cannot  sleep,  full  of  anguish  or  of  fear.    But  we  lie  down 
and  sleep  in  safety. 

3.  Many  lie  down,  and  sleep ,  and  never  wake  again.    But  we  lie  down  and  sleep^ 
and  wake  »gain  to  the  light  and  comtort  of  another  day. 
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«OD    ▲   aA.YIOVX. 

Pn.  iii.  8.    "  SalTatum  belongeUi  unto  Che  Lord." 

It  if  Hit  to  haTO  power  to  bato. 

It  if  Hii  prerogatiTe  to  sATe. 

It  if  Hit  ploMore. 

It  it  Hit  piopwty. 

It  if  Hia  promiio, 
to  thoM  who  an  Hit,  wboM  MlTatkm  u  not  of  themielTei,  but  of  the  Lord.     For  He 
that  if  their  Ood  is  the  God  of  laWation. 

Gos'a  oriDivcB. 
Ezod.  ziii.  21.      * '  The  Lord  went  before  them ." 
Thoee  who  make  the  glory  of  God  their  end,  the  Word  of  God  their  rule,  the  Spirit  of 
God  the  guide  of  their  aifeetioni,  and  the  proyidenoe  of  God  the  guide  olF  their 
affairs,  may  ba  confident  the  Lord  goes  hrfore  them.    They  needed  not  to  fear  missing 
their  way  who  were  thus  led. 
Or  being  lost  who  were  thus  directed. 
Or  being  benightedt  who  were  thus  illuminated. 
Or  being  robbed,  who  are  thus  protected, 

Exod.  xri.    thb  uutsa.  as  a  ttpb. 
The  manna  typified  Christ,  the  true  manna  the  Word  of  God— the  comforts  of  the 

Theiw  oome  from  Heayen,  and  support  the  soul  in  the  wilderness. 

1.  It  is  food  for  Israelites,  who  follow  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire. 

2.  It  is  to  be  gathered,  for  ourselves,  by  ourselves,  in  the  morning  of  our  days  and 

3.  It  is  not  to  be  hoarded  up,  but  eaten.     We  must  by  faith  receive  Christ,  and 

not  hold  His  grace  in  vain.  *      «    .    r^i   ._x 

4.  There  was  manna  enough  for  each  ani  aK,  and  none  had  too  much.    Bo  in  uiinst 

there  is  a  complete  sufficiency  and  no  superfluity.  ,     .,,  ^   »       ^  ^ 

6.    They  who  ate  manna  hungered  agam,  died  at  last,  and  with  many  of  them  God 
was  not  well  pleased.    Whereas,  they  that  feed  on  Chriot  by  faith  shall  never  hunger y 
shall  die  no  more,  and  with  them  Qod  will  be  for  ever  well  pleated. 
The  Lord  evermore  give  us  this  bread ! 

We  present  these  few  examples  of  what  we  may  fairly  term  *'  lesson 
material,"  gathered  almost  at  random  from  Henry's  •* Exposition" 
(having  merely  been  marked  by  us  in  the  coarse  of  onr  reading),  in  the 
hope  that  they  will  serve  to  send  our  readers  to  the  book  itself,  not  to 
save,  but  to  supplement^  personal  thought  and  labour.  For,  indeed, 
it  is  only  by  effort  and  meditation  that  we  can  make  the  thoughts  of 
others  our  own,  so  as  to  use  them  with  efficiency.  They  must  be  worn 
by  us  so  as  to  become  part  of  our  mental  habiliments,  or  we  shall  have 
to  put  them  aside,  saying  with  the  son  of  Jesse,  as  he  doffed  the  splendid 
panoply  of  Saul  the  king,  **I  cannot  go  with  these,  for  I  have  not 
proved  them." 


^s^gq* 

"WHAT  WAS  BEFOKE  CHAOS F" 

In  a  Massachusetts  Sabbath-school,  while  the  pastor  was  reviewing  the  Bible 
«8S0ii  on  the  "  Creation,"  the  question  was  asked,  **  What  was  before  matter?  *' 
"Chaos."  Some  one  in  the  school  asked,  "What  was  before  chaos?"  The 
pastor  expected  the  answer,  "  Nothing,"  but  after  quite  a  pause  a  little  girl  in  the 
rear  of  the  room  rose  and  answered  in  a  lend,  clear  voice,  "  GOD.  "Thus  the  faith 
6f  a  little  child  grasped  in  an  instant  the  idea  of  God'a  eternity.  "  A  little  child 
shall  lead  them." 
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"THE  PEINOE  OF  LIFE." 

**  Jesus  is  called  the  Prince  (i,e.,  Lord  or  Harbinger)  of  life,  not  onljr 
as  the  Eisen  One,  bat  as  the  Servant  of  God  whom  the  Jews  had 
killed.  This  is  an  important  retrospect  of  the  benevolent,  life-working 
miracles  of  Jesns,  in  which  He  showed  Himself  in  every  sense  to  b& 
the  possessor  and  dispenser  of  the  power  of  life.  Here,  the  present 
miracle  jast  performed,  and  Christ's  previous  oneSi  and  His  resurrec- 
tion, with  its  aim  of  giving  others  life  in  Himself,  are  comprehended 
in  one  complete  conception.  The  giving  of  health  and  recovery  waer 
the  action  of  the  servant,  and  indeed  the  aim  of  His  servantship  ;  it  is 
now  the  intention  and  desire  of  the  Lord  Himself,  who  wishes  to  serve 
His  enemies.  Israel,  however,  with  wicked  denial  had  preferred  a 
murderer  to  a  life-giver." — Stier. 

"THE  TIMES  OF  THE  RESTITUTION  OF  ALL  THINGS." 
Becent  critics  have  devoted  much  labour  to  an  attempt  to  prove 
that  the  era  of  the  gospel  is  here  intended,  when  the  promises  of  the 
prophets  are  fulfilled  in  a  measure,  though  not  entirely  so  until 
Messiah's  kingdom  is  universally  set  up.  The  whole  gospel  age,  they 
say,  is  the  *'  time  of  the  restitution  of  all  things."  Much  depends  on 
the  signiScation  in  which  the  adverb  achri  is  taken.  Here  it  is  clearly 
an  adverb  of  time,  and  though  our  translators  render  it  ''until,"  it 
has  also  the  meaning  of  "  during  "  in  some  places.  Those,  again,  who 
believe  that  in  the  millennial  days  Christ  will  personally  reign  upon 
earth,  look  upon  that  as  the  '^  times  "  here  spoken  of.  But  there  i» 
really  no  good  reason  adducible  for  the  displacement  of  the  more 
general  belief,  supported  by  many  ancient  and  modem  authors,  that 
the  close  of  the  present  dispensation  and  the  final  judgment  are  in- 
tended by  Peter.  For,  says  one,  stating  the  matter  concisely  at  that 
time,  "  firstly,  shall  be  restored  to  life  all  the  dead,  and  the  image  of  God 
renewed  in  the  blessed;  secondly,  to  God  shall  be  restored  the  glory 
of  His  most  wise  government,  not  thoroughly  discoverable  in  this 
world  ;  and  thirdly,  the  truth  of  the  Divine  predictions,  promises,  and 
threatenings,  shall  be  then,  as  it  were,  restored  to  them  by  their  com- 
pletion, however  much  wicked  men  may  have  called  them  in 
question." 

"THE  REST." 

There  appears  a  difficulty  in  the  statement  that  of  "  the  rest "  none 
were  willing  to  unite  with  the  disciples,  while  we  are  told  also  that 
many  were  "  added  to  the  Lord."  What  is  meant  here  by  the  r38t  ? 
Doddridge  explains  it  thus  :  "the  people  held  them  in  distant  admira- 
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turn,  and  preflomed  not  in  any  false  pretence  to  join  them,  if  not  tmlj 
oonyerted  to  their  religion.  Yet  many  were,  as  we  see  thereafter, 
though  not  the  bolk.''  Beza  thought  that  the  rest  (loipoi)  referred  to 
the  powerftd  and  malignftnt  enemies  who  had  already  threatened  the 
apostles.  Lightfoot  asserted  that  the  word  applies  to  the  remainder 
of  the  hundred  and  twenty ;  they  did  not  presume  to  put  themselves 
upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  apostles, — an  ingenious,  but  scarcely 
credible  explanation.  Doddridge  shows  that  there  is  a  close  connection 
between  the  ikct  that  believers  were  added  to  the  church,  and  the 
healing  of  the  sick;  these  were  brought  "into  the  streets/'  or  "in 
every  street." 

THE  TABKBNAOLE  AND  ITS  OOUBT. 

Thb  Tabernacle  was  first  erected  in  the  Desert  of  Sinai,  1490  b.g.  Its 
cost  was  defrayed  chiefly  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  people^ 
and  probably  amounted,  including  the  dress  of  the  priests,  to  not  toss 
than  £250,000  (Kitto's  <' Pictorial  Bibto");  and  yet  the.  Uberalityof 
the  people  was  such,  that  their  gifts  were  much  more  than  sufficient 
'for  the  purpose,  and  Moses  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  throughout  the 
camp :  "  Let  neither  man  nor  woman  make  any  moire  work  for  the 
offering  of  the  sanctuary,"  and  so  *'  the  people  were  restrained  from 
bringing  "  (Ex.  xxxvi.  5,  6).  The  value  of  the  precious  metals  alone 
which  were  used  in  the  construction  of  this  Tabernacle  must  have  been 
immense.  The  Sacred  Becorji  gives  the  weight  of  gold,  silver^  and 
brass  used  (Ex.  zxxviii.  24 — 29),  which  Dr.  Kitto  says  was  worth 
£213,320  3s.  6d.  of  our  money.  The  wood  used  in  its  construction 
was  of  a  very  enduring  character — a  proof  of  which  lies  in  the  &ot 
that  this  Tabernacle  was  the  house  around  which  the  Israelites  wor- 
shipped till  David  removed  the  Ark  from  Kirjath-jearim  to  a  tent  on 
Mount  Zion,  Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  xiii.  5 — 14 ;  xv.  1 — 28),  and  at  which 
they  assembled  occasionally  till  Solomon  erected  the  Temple  (2  Ohron. 
L  3),  a  period  of  487  years.  Our  version  calls  it  "shittim  wood.*'  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  obtained  from  the  Acacian  family  of  plants. 
Dr.  Ealisch  invariably  translates  the  Hebrew  word,  *'  Acacia  wood." 

The  measurements  are  given  in  cubits.  Commentators  do  not  all 
agree  as  to  the  precise  English  measure  of  the  Hebrew  cubit,  bat  the 
most  reliable  authorities  make  it  twenty-one  inches. 

The  structure  consisted  of  two  chambers  (Ex.  xxvi.  33 ;  Heb.  ix. 
X — 3)^  and  a  court  open  to  the  heavens  (Ex.  xxvii.  9).  The  first 
chamber  ^as  called  the  "Holy  Place''  (Heb.  ix*  2.;  Ex.  xxvL  34); 
the  second,  the  "Most  B[)ly"  (Ex.  xxvi.  33),  the  "Holiest  of  all' 
(Heb.  ix.  8).  This  last  received  its  title  from  the  fact  that  the  clond 
in  whijsh  Jehovah  manifestedf  His  presence,  rested  therein  on  a  throne 
(Lev.  xvi.  2),  evidently  ascending  through  the  roof. — Bilworth^a  Pic- 
torial  *  Description  of  the  Tabernacle  in  the  Wildemeea, 

*  Published  by  the  Sunday  School  Union,  price  2d.  paper  covers ;  fine  edition,  coloured 
pictures.  Is.  6d.  cloth  boards. 
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8YMB0LI0  MEANING  OF   <<THE  NOBTK'' 

Thb  Noiih,  in  Soriptare,  aeema  oonneoted  with  saoh  of  the  govern- 
mental  attiibntes  of  God  as  are  especially  adverse  to  the  dark  vapours 
and  oormptions  of  earth.  Thence  He  sends  forth  that  dear  and 
purifying  wind  before  which  clouds  and  misty  vapours  disperse  so  as 
for  the  light  of  heaven  to  shine  in  its  clear,  searching  power — a 
power  welcome  to  that  which  can  bear  inquisition  and  delight  in  being 
made  manifest,  but  terrible  to  everything  besides.  Of  the  north  it 
is  said :  **  And  now  men  see  not  the  bright  light  which  is  in  the 
doudsy  but  the  wind  passeth  and  cleanseth  them;  fair  (golden) 
weather  cometh  out  of  the  north,  with  God  is  excellent  majesty " 
(Job  zxxvii.  21,  22).  And  again,  "  The  north  wind  dnveth  away 
rain"  (Pro v.  xxv.  23).  When  Ezekiel  was  commissioned  to  testify 
against  the  dark  corruptions  of  Israel,  and  beheld  the  glory  of  Gh)d 
in  contrast  therewith,  *'  Behold,  a  whirlwind  came  out  of  the 
north"  (Ezek.  i.  4).  And  when  he  was  taught  the  manner  in 
which  Israel  met  these  northward  attributes  of  God,  he  was  brought 
to  the  door  of  the  inner  gate  of  the  temple  that  looketh  toward  the 
north,  and  there  was  the  seat  of  the  image  of  Jealousy,  that  pro- 
foketh  to  jealousy,  occupying  the  northward  gate  of  the  altar  to  the 
exclusion  of  their  Gk>d  (Ezek.  viii.  3 — 5).  And  when  the  vision  of 
Judgment  was  given,  whereby  these  iniquities  were  to  be  swept 
away,  *'  fiehold,  six  men  came  from  the  way  of  the  higher  gate  which 
lieth  toward  the  north,  and  every  man  a  slaughter  weapon  in  his 
hand  "  (Ezek.  ix.  2). — Thoughts  on  Leviticus,  hy  B.  W.  Newton. 


SYMBOLIC  MEANING  OF  "  THE  EAST." 

The  East  is  the  quarter  that  is  especially  connected  with  the 
glory  of  the  God  of  Israel.  "  Affcerwa^  he  brought  me  to  the  gate, 
even  the  gate  that  looketh  toward  the  east :  and  behold,  the  glory  of 
ihe  Ood  of  Israel  came  from  the  way  of  the  east,  and  His  voice  was 
like  a  noise  of  many  waters,  and  the  earth  shined  with  His  glory " 
(Ezek.  xliii.  1, 2).  The  east  wind  also  is  continually  mentioned  in  Uie 
Scripture  as  that  which  withereth  and  drieth  up  the  powers  of  nature. 
*^  An  east  wind  shall  come — ^the  wind  of  the  "Lord  shall  come  up  &x>m 
the  wilderness,  and  his  spring  shall  become  dry  and  his  fountain  shall 
be  dried  up  "  (Hos.  xiii.  15).  If  the  north  directs  our  thoughts  to  the 
searching  power  of  the  Divine  holiness,  which  is  as  light,  the  east 
directs  us  to  the  unearthly  glory,  in  the  presence  of  which  unaided 
nature  cannot  stand.  Light  may  search,  but  glory  withers  or  con- 
sumes.—" Thoughts  on  Leviticus,''  hy  B.  W,  JSTewton, 
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MARGINAL  AIDS. 

Explanatory,    lUustrativef 
BlacK-board  Flan,  Sfc. 

All  the  power  of  ChiiBt'i 
ascensiooy  all  the  inspiring 
influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  given  in  answer  to 
united  prayer,  and  working 
with  manifold  wonders 
upon  the  mind  and  toneue, 
were  stirring  the  soul  of 
Peter  to  do  his  utmost  for 
Christ  like  a  man,  a 
patriot,  a  Christian,  when 
he  stood  up  to  preach 
among  his  countrymen,  on 
the  memorable  day  of  Pen- 
tecost. 

The  characteristiea  of 
Peter's  sermon  were— > 

(1)  It  was  Scriptural. 

?2)  It  was  faithful. 

(3)  It  contained  the 
three  B*s,  Buin,  Bedemp- 
tion,  Be.  generation.  — 
Bev*  J,  Thompson,  M,A. 


God's  Spirit  Given. 
The  wonderful 

Sf  OUND  (wind). 
IGHT  (Are). 
IGN  (wordQ. 


Spibit's  Powbr. — "I 
am  by  birth,"  said  a  oon- 
yerted  Hindoo,  addressing 
his  countrymen,  *'of  an 
insignificant  and  contemp- 
tible caste;  so  low  that, 
if  a  Brahmin  should  touch 
me,  he  must  purify  himself 
in  the  Gsmges,  and  yet 
God  has  called  me  to  the 
office  of  teaching  the  Gospel 
to  others.  If  God  had  se- 
lected one  of  Tou  learned 
Brahmins,  and  made  him 
the  preacher,  bystanders 
WDula  say  that  the  cause 
was  the  amasing  learning 
of  the  Brahmin,  and  his 
great  weight  of  character  ; 
but  now,  wh^Q  anyone  is 
«onyinoed  by  my  instru- 
mentality^ no  one  thinka 
of  ascnbmg  any  of  the 
praise  to  me,  and  Gk)d,  as 
IS  His  due,  has  all  the 
glory."—  Whiteoro»$, 


October  2.— Morning. 

Descent  of  the  Spirit. 

Beading,  Acts  ii.  1 — 21.     Golden  Text,  ver.  4. 

Before  our  Lord  left  this  earth,  He  promised  to 
send  to  His  disciples  '*  another  Comforter."  It 
was  expedient  for  t&em  that  He  should  go  away,  so 
that  the  Spirit  of  Truth  might  oome.  The  apostles, 
with  the  rest  of  the  brethren,  were  expecting  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promise. 

I.— The  'Wonderful  Bestowment. 

The  number  of  the  disciples  was  small,  but  they 
were  united,  and  were  seeking  in  prayer  the  gift  that 
Jesus  had  promised.     While  so  engaged  there  was — 

1.  A  remarkable  sound — 

^  A  rushing  noise  like  a  strong  wind,  yet  something 
different. 

2.  A  remarkable  appearance-^ 

''Tongues  of  flame  diyiding  themselves,"  one  of 
these  flames  resting  oyer  each  apostle's  head. 

3.  A  remarkable  effect — 

The  sign  «%as  Are — the  effect  speech.  The  Spirit 
within  gaye  a  new  power.  They  were  able  to  speak 
to  men  of  other  lands.  Christ,  who  gave  the  commis- 
sion to  preach  the  Gospel  to  all  nations,  now  gives  the 
power  to  carry  out  His  own  commands. 

II.— The  Astonished  Multitudes. 

The  disciples  were  Galileans,  but  they  could  speak 
the  language  of  all  their  hearers  ! 

1.  They  spoke  so  as  to  be  understood.  This  was  the 
last  step  in  learning  a  foreign  tongue.  Well  might 
the  multitudes  wonder.     Truly  this  was  a  sign, 

2.  Iheir  theme  was  the  wonderful  works  of  Qod. 
All  God's  works  praise  Him,  but  His  best  and 
greatest  work  is  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ. 

1.  They  gave  offence  to  some.  The  Hebrews,  who 
conld  not  follow  the  addresses  in  strange  language, 
mocked,  while  those  who  could  understand  were 
comforted. 

III.— The  Apostolic  Preacher. 

We  most  likely  have  only  the  substance  of  Peter's 
address. 

1.  Sis  appeal  to  the  Old  Testament  Scripture. 
He  quotes  tbe  Scripture  that  was  then  being  fulfilled, 
so  that  they  must  not  wonder,  but  heed. 

2.  Re  points  to  salvation.  We  do  not  to-day  read 
all  his  sermon,  but  the  closing  verse  (21)  shows  the 
**  way  of  life."  Whosoever  (it  is  for  all)  shall  call 
(salvation  must  be  sought)  upon  the  Lord  (He  only 
can  save)  shall  be  saved  (he  who  seeka  shaU  find). 

H.    G.   GiLBEBT. 
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CUrUNE  LESSONS. 


Yer.SS.  The  woman  take 
•pranineiit  part;  probably 
it  ii  iDMat  Uiat  thay  oTen 
antidpfttod  tho  mtD. 

Sins  and  PnrpU  and 
•earlet,  Tha  bloa  waa  a 
dark  yiolat,  and  the  purple 
probably  loma  kind  of  red, 
both  obtained  from  Medi- 
terranean Bhall  fish.  The 
scarlet  was  a  erimson  d^e 
obtained  from  a  small  u- 
seet. 

Tfttf  rul0r»  brought  the 
most  costly  oiTerings,  but 
seem  to  haye  been  the  last 
in  coming  forward.  The 
fire  of  enthnsissm,  like 
other  fires,  is  lit  from  below 
and  burns  upwards. 

CuriouM  works,  eunnituf 
work  ;  i,9.,  works  of  skilJ. 

Besaleel  waa  the  chief 
artificer  or  smith,  oyerseer 
of  the  workmen  in  metal, 
stone,  and  wood.  He  had 
also  to  superintend  the 
apotheosry's  work  in  the 
composition  of  the  anoint- 
ing; oil  and  incense  (xxxTii. 
29).  Aholiab  had  charg^e 
of  the  textile  work,  in 
which  also  there  were  three 
olaases  of  workmen.  1. 
The  cunning  workman  or 
skilled  wearer,  literally  the 
reckoner, ht  who  counts  and 
calcu'ates  the  threads  as  he 
interweaves  his  figures.  2. 
The  embroiderer  •—  who 
works  together  the  different 
cjlours.  3.  The  weaver, 
weaving  in  the  ordinary 
way  materials  of  a  single 
colour.  Besides  these 
workmen,  there  were  the 
spinners  and  dyers,  who 
were  women. 


God  asks  a  gift  from  me ; 

\Srhat8hallitbeP 
'X  want  thy  heart,'  Hesajg^ 

Cach  heart  owes  praise. 
Vast  is  the  debt  I  owe. 

Let  my  heart  go. 

Kre  life's  gain  we  would 
tell. 

Let  us  GIVE  WELL. 


I 


Ootober  2.— Afternoon. 

Free  Giving. 

Bbadino,  Ex.  xxxt.  20  —35.  GdldbnTbxt,  2  Cor.  ix.  7. 

Our  Lord  used  to  say,  <'  More  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receiye."  All  feel  this  when  the  person  for  whom 
the  gift  is  meant  is  loyed.  What  a  privilege  to  be 
allowed  to  giye  to  God ! 

I.— The  Gift  \S^anted. 
Slayes  redeemed  from  slavery  could  hardly  fail  to 
feel  gratitude  to  deliverer ;  and  God  not  only  delivere  I 
Israel,  but  also  gave  present  protection  and  a  good 
hope  for  the  future.  One  way  they  can  show 
gratitude  is  by  obedience  to  command;  bat  besides 
this  they  are  permitted  to  do  more,  a  gift  to  which 
they  may  subscribe  or  not  as  they  please  (ver.  5). 

II.— The  Gift  Provided. 

Many  things  wanted  (ver.  5 — 9).  All  may  giTO 
something,  and  most  do.  All  kinds  of  material  (ver. 
22—24).  Ready  workers  (ver.  25,  26).  Gems  and 
spices  (ver.  27,  28).  All  who  had  willing  hearts- 
helped  to  bring  this  willing  offering  (yer.  29). 

IIL— The  Gift  Utilized. 

Supply  in  excess  of  demand  (xxxvi  7).  Material 
used  to  m<ike  (1)  a  tent  for  Gdd,  a  dwelling  amongst 
the  dwellings  of  His  paople,  (2)  Livery  for  God's 
servants  to  wait  in  His  tent  (xxxv.  21).  Master 
workmen  appointed  by  God.  ^«j/ccZ  (**  under  God's 
shadow  *' )  to  direct  the  workers  in  wood  and  metals. 
Aholiab  ( *  *  the  Father's  tent")  to  direct  the  weavers  and 
embroiderers.  Both  willing-hearted,  fit  to  instruct, 
willing  workers. 

Application.  God  would  have  us  give  Him  gifts- 
First  our  hearts,  ourselves,  then  other  things.  He 
is  building  a  temple  (Eph.  ii.  20,  21)  of  liTiog  stones 
(1  Pet.  ii.  5).  Ministers,  missionaries,  teachers,  the- 
appointed  master  workmen — all  can  help  who  have 
willing  hearts.  Prayers  wanted.  Deeds  wanted.. 
Money  wanted.     What  and  how  are  we  giving  ? 

Kkv.  C.  a.  Goosha&t. 
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NoTS.  —  ConTenion  U 
pat  first  when  a  man's 
reooTOiyfrom  sin  and  re- 
turn to  his  right  mind  is 
meant ;  it  is  put  afterwards 
when  his  return,  when  the 
unity  of  the  penitent  to 
Gh>d  is  meant  (see  ch.  xxvi. 
20,  and  Jer.  xxxi.  19). — 
JSengel. 

SUOOBBTBD  LbSSONS. — 

1.  Sepentance.  2.  Hope 
for  the  guiltj.  8.  Promise 
for  the  penitent.  4.  To  be 
turned  from  our  sins,  the 
greatest  blessing.  6.  Per- 
fect soundness  through 
faith  in  His  name.  6. 
Danger  of  refusing  Christ. 
7.  None  hut  Jestu  can  do 
helpless  sinners  good, 

ForElemeniarjf  Teachers. 
— Questioning  out  all  that 
can  be  remembered  of  the 
miracle,  recall,  point  bj 
point,  Peter's  address  to 
the  Jews  («,  ^.,  What  is  the 
first  thing  Peter  told  them  ? 
the  second?  Ac).  Peter 
told  them  to  do  two  things 
— (1)  Bepent  (2)  Be  con- 
Torted.       Explain     both. 

Show  that  if  they  did  re- 
pent two  thinffs  would 
happen  :  1.  Their  sins 
would  be  blotted  out;  2. 
times  of  refreshing  would 
oome.  Treat  the  blotting 
out  of  sins  as  described 
below. 

Blackboard  Outline,'— 
Get  scholars  to  name  as 
many  of  the  sins  as  they 
can  think  of.  (Write  them 
on  board.)  Appeal  to  con- 
sciences as  to  which  thi^ 
may  haye  been  guilty  of. 
Speak  of  their  hatefulnees. 
Ask  if  they  would  not  like 
them  rubbed  out.  Bub 
out,  and  then  write  PAB- 
DON.  Speak  of  Christ's 
blotting  them  out.  He 
onlg  can  save  us  from  sin. 


October  9.— Morning. 

The  Way  of  Salvation. 

Ke A.DING,  ActsUi,!  2 — 26 .   Golden  Text,  Acts  iv.  1 2, 

Briefly  refer  to  the  miracle  recorded  in  ver.  1 — 11 ; 
and  note — 

I — "What  the  Name  of  Jesiis  did  for  the 

Cripple. 

Describe  the  beggar's  helpless  condition.  Told  to 
do  what  he  had  no  power  in  himself  to  do — ^never  had. 
walked  (yer.  2).  Must  have  faith  to  be  healed.  So 
with  us.  Faith  necessary  to  salvation.  In  making- 
the  effort,  receiyed  strength  (lUos.  man  with  withered 
hand). 

One  who  had  found  Christ  helped  him  to  faith.  Can 
we  help  some  one  to  trust  in  Jesus  ? 

It  was  Christ  that  did  all.  He  put  strength  into  the 
lame  man.  Look  to  Jesus  only,  not  to  men.  Jesus 
only  can  save. 

Gather  more  immediately  from  the  reading — 

II. — What  the  Name  ot  Jesus  could  do 

for  the  Jews. 

The  miracle  a  proof  that  Jesus  was  alive — arisen 
again — the  Messiah.  It  was  His  power  that  had 
healed  th  e  man.    That  power  they  could  not  now  deny. 

Their  sin  in  crucifying  One  who  was  innocent 
terrible,  but  might  be  pardoned.  The  hope  of  pardon, 
a  powerful  incentive  to  repentance. 

Obserye  that  the  Jews  were  looking  for  one  who 
would  drive  out  the  Bomans.  No  thought  of  what 
they  needed  most.  Deliverance  from  slavery  of  sin. 
Bestoration  to  God's  favour.  This  to  be  ]^ad  only 
through  Jesus,  through  faith  in  His  name,  &c. 

"What  must  they  do  ? 

Repent — Change  their  minds  about  Jesus.  Convert 
— Turn  round  and  serve  Him. 

For  only  through  Him  could  they  be  saved — restored 
to  the  Divine  favour. 

III.— What  the  Name  of  Jesus  can  do  for  us. 

In  respect  to  all  the  crippled  faculties  of  our  fallen 
nature.  Jesus  Christ  can  make  us  whole,  and  He 
alone.    Note — 

Sin,  a  disease,  a  deformity,  hinders  our  seeing  beauty 
in  religion,  from  walking  in  the  way  of  holiness. 

Bepentance  toward  God  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesu? 
Christ  the  true  order  of  conversion. 

Salvation  is  implied  in  the  name  Jesus,  Saviour. 
(Golden  Text.)  Godly  sorrow  worketh  repentance  unta 
salvation.  H. 
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TIm  langth  of  th«  Mmt  • 
BidewM  probftblj  about 
fifty-firar  f<Mt ;  iti  brwidth 
ftnd  boght  about  dgbtaen ; 
direeily  in  front  of  it  an 
open  ana  or  eonrt  was 
lefc  of  about  120  feet  in 

Thi  C1.VDLS8TXOK.— 
Tba  9&oen  oxtramitief  of 
the  main  stem  and  branebea 
were  employed  as  so  many 
lampa,  all  of  wbiob  were 
kept  burning  in  the  night, 
but  three  only  in  the  day. 
^Sih.  Trea$, 

The  cost  of  the  Taber- 
naele  was  defrayed  chiefly 
by  voluntary  eontributionn, 
and  probably  amounted, 
inoluding  the  dress  of  the 
priests,  to  not  less  than 
£26U,000  (see  p.  388). 


Tabernacle  reared, 
According  to  pattern, 
By  Qod*a  command. 
Enclosed  in  a  court-, 
Receiyed  the  Ark, 
Necessary  Teasels, 
Altars, 
Candlestick, 
Laver. 
Knveloped  in  glory. 


A  Child's  Zeal  fob 
God's  Housi. —  A  new 
chapel  was  much  needed, 
but  at  a  meeting  it  was 
decided  that  funds  could 
not  be  provided.  The 
next  morning  a  little  boy 
arrived  at  the  minister's 
house,  his  toy  wheelbarrow 
laden  with  two  bricks,  to 
begin  the  building.  His 
earnestness  stimulated  all, 
and  the  result  was  a  House 
of  Qod,  long  known  as 
^'Chartie'sChapeL" 


Ootober  9.— Aitemooxi. 

The  Tabernacle. 

Bbadino,  JSxod,  zl.  1 — 19.     Goldsn  Text,  tot.  34. 

Picture  the  encampment;  three  tribes  each  aide, 
leaving  large  space  in  the  centre.  Whose  tent  should 
be  there  ?  The  King  of  this  people  needed  no  dwell- 
ing-place (Isa.  Ixvi  1) ;  but  the  people  needed  His 
manifest  presence,  and  a  place  to  present  their  offer- 
ings, and  assemble  for  worship. 

I. — ^Tho  Tabernacle  Reared. 

Children  have  watched  the  building  of  a  church- 
Such  a  stractare  woidd  not  have  been  suitable  ;  must 
be  movable.  The  pattern  given  by  God  (Ezod.  xxvi.). 
Walls  formed  of  boards,  overlaid  with  gold,  listened 
together  b^  bars  passed  through  sockets.  No  roof,  but 
covered  with  curtains.  A  veil  divided  the  interior 
into  two  compartments,  the  outer  twice  as  long  as  the 
inner.  Only  priests  entered.  The  people  assembled 
in  the  court,  which  was  enclosed  by  curtains  hung  on 
rods,  supported  by  brazen  pillars. 

II. — ^Its  Furniture. 

The  inner  compartment  contained  the  ark  of  the 
testimony  (Bxod.  xxy.  10 — 22).  Its  contents  were  em- 
blematical of  God  as  Kitiff  claiming  obedience  and 
reverence.  The  outer  compartment  contained  the 
altar  of  ineense,  emblematical  of  prayer,  the  table  of 
»hewbread.  Teach,  that  each  tribe  in  offering  its 
weekly  cake  acknowledged  dependence  and  thankful- 
ness. The  candlestick  alwaya  burning,  artiffcial  light 
was  necessary ;  it  was  also  emblematical  of  constant 
watchfulness.  In  the  court  was  the  brazen  laver,  in 
which  the  priests  washed  their  hands  and  feet  before 
entering  the  tabernacle,  and  the  brazen  altar  on  which 
sacrifices  were  offered. 

Ill.^Its  Ministers. 

The  Zevites  performed  inferior  duties.  The  priests 
offered  sacrifices,  &c.  The  high  priest  was  the 
mediator  between  God  and  man — a  type  of  our  Lord. 

IV. —The  Consecration. 

The  tabernacle,  its  contents,  and  priests,  all  anointed. 
Explain  this  as  a  solemn  setting  apart  for  God's 
service.  Then  what  happened.  Repeat  yer.  34,  and 
picture  the  scene. 

Lessons.  God  is  the  King  of  kings,  and  claims  our 
best  gifts  and  reverent  worship. 

Never  neglect  the  house  of  prayer,  Qod  has  pro^ 
.  mised  to  meet  His  peopk  there. 

Be  thankful  that  types  a'iid  shadows  are  dons  away^ 
and  we  may  approach  God  through  His  dear  Son. 

Emilt  E.  L. 
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I.  If  children  have  had 
this  before,  queetion  out 
rapidly.  If  not,  tell  the 
chief  laotB,  but  do  not  at- 
tempt to  explain  or  ex 
pound  —  time  will  not 
Biiffioe. 

If  supplied  with  black- 
board, write  outline  on  it 
as  directed  by  children.  Do 
the  same  at  the  end  of 
each  head. 

II.  In  working  out  this 
head,  children  to  read  the 
passages,  question  on  the 
nature  of  the  circumstan- 
ces,  and  compare  with 
Psalm  ii. 

In  application,  tell  of 
cases,  if  known. 

a.  Here  also  let  passage 
be  examined,  question  out 
the  parts,  and  lead  chil- 
dren to  see  the  appropri- 
ateness of  the  petition. 

&•  Here  make  it  dear 
that,  if  any  one  is  told  to 
do  a  thing  which  is  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  GK>d's 
reyealed  will,  he  should 
pray  for  strength  to  dis- 
obey. 

e.  Question  children  on 
their  daily  surroundings, 
and  enforce  the  duty  of 
asking^for  wisdom. 

III.  The  yerses  having 
been  read,  question  out 
the  facts,  compare  pas- 
sages,  and  lead  class  to 
see  the  benefit  of  such 
conduct.  Impress  children 
with  the  fiu^t  tiiat  prin- 
cipal part  of  fiinds  of  all 
hospitals,  Ac.,  is  supplied 
by  Christians. 

IT.  Lead  children  to 
condude  (1)  by  reference  to 
history,  and  (2)  by  reference 
to  their  own  surroundings, 
see  the  comfort  of  promise. 


October  16.~Momi]iff. 

Prayer  and  its  Answer. 

Reading,  Actsiv,  23-27;  Golden  Text,  John  xvi.  24. 

Note. — ^This  lesson  is  proposed  for  elder  children. 
I.  —Introduction . 

The  circnmstances  that  led  to  the  prayer  (ver.  1—18). 
IL— The  Prayer  of  the  Church,  ver.  24-30. 

1.  The  address. 

Lord,  thou  art  God,— those  who  are  against  us  are 
Thy  creatures,  and  therefore  are  powerless  against 
Thee.   And  this  is  what  David  in  spirit  foresaw  (Ps.  ii.) 

Apply,  1.  Duty  of  every  individual  Christian  to 
lead  relations,  friends,  and  companions  to  God.  ^  If 
others  oppose,  pray.  God  is  Lord.  2.  Christian 
Religion  founded  on  Bock.  So  all  opposition  of 
infidels  vain. 

2.  The  reqtiest, 

{a)  Behold  the  threatening  of  these  rulers.  They 
say  to  Thy  servants,  Speak  no  more  in  the  name  of 
Jesus.  But  Jesus  is  Thy  Anointed  One— thus  Thy 
creatures  dare  oppose  Thee.  It  is  the  duty  and 
privilege  of  God's  children  to  tell  Him  all  their 
troubles. 

(b)  Give  Thy  servants  boldness  to  speak  the  word — 
to  preach  Christ, — ^inother  words  give  them  courage 
to  disobey  man.  Only  right  to  disobey  rulers  when 
their  commands  are  unlawful. 

{c)  Give  Thy  servants  power  to  work  miracles,  and 
thus  prove  that  they  are  Thine. 

Apply  this.  Some  youths  are  compelled  to  work 
with  those  who  oppose  the  truth — such  may  offer  a 
part  of  this  prayer,  **  Lord,  grant  thy  servant  bold- 
ness to  speak,  and  wisdom  to  say  what  is  right" 
(ver.  31—37). 

III.— The  anamrer  and  its  results. 

1 .  The  answer. 

Work  out,  (a)  God  gave  manifest  token  of  His 
presence — shaking  of  house — compare  with  chap, 
xvii.  6,  xvi.  26.  {b)  Disciples  filled  with  Holy 
Ghost.    Thus  according  to  promise. 

2.  The  effects. 

{a)  Disciples  spoke  with  boldness.  So  their  prayer 
answered  to  the  letter.  Apply,  God  has^  power  to 
give  what  asked  for,  and  will,  if  that  for  His  glory. 

{b)  In  all  disciples  selfishness  was  entirely  taken 
away.  All  ready  to  help  each  other.  Bich  helped 
the  poor.     Show  necessity  for  this  in  those  days. 

Apply,    Those  who  believe  in  Christ  are  one  family. 

(c)  Notice  the  particular  offering  of  Barnabas 
(ver.  36,  37).  Having  given  himself  to  Christ,  all 
that  he  had  was  Christ's,  so  he  gave  all  back. 

IV.— General  Application. 

1 .  It  was  a  time  of  anxiety  with  the  disciples,  so 
they  prayed  Show  that  youths  now  may  be  in  the 
same  condition.    If  so,  remember,  *'  Call  upon  Me." 

2.  It  is  l^e  duty  and  privilege  of  all  Christians  to 
take  God  at  His  word,  and  so  call  upon  Him. 

H.  Hassell. 
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Yer.  1.  Gol  gftve  tbe 
Uw  of  uonioB  not  from 
Sinai  with  thimdMr,  but 
from  the  tabeniMlt,  the 
plaee  of  Hie  eommunion 
with  the  people. 

Yer.  4.  Bj  thif  wai 
meant  the  tmnifereiiee  of 
•in  to  the  appointed  lub. 
etitnte.  (Compare  ehap. 
xTi.  21,  22,  U.  liii.  6), 
<'  Mj  faith  would  lay  her 
hand/'  &e. 

Yer.  6.  The  sprinkling 
of  the  Uood  "aignified  the 
pacifying  and  purifjing  of 
our  oonaeiencee  by  th^ 
sprinkling  of  the  blood  of 
Jestu  Christ  upon  them  bj 
faith"  (1  Pet.  i.  2;  fleb. 
X.  2).— fliwry, 

Yer.  16.  The  eaat  part, 
that  is  the  side  nearest  the 
door,  and  awaj  firom  the 
tabernacle; 


Sacrifices 
pirit    of  the  People, 
ariour 


The  Lnperoalia  were  fes- 
tivals in  honour  of  Pan, 
the  God  of  Shepherds.  It 
was  usual  first  to  sacrifice 
two  goats  and  a  dog,  and 
to  touch  with  a  blood- 
staioed  knife  the  foreheads 
of  two  illustrious  youths, 
who  were  always  obliged 
to  smile  while  they  were 
touched.  The  blood  was 
then  wiped  away  with  soft 
wool  dipped  in  milk.  After 
this  the  skins  of  the  yictims 
were  cut  into  thongs,  with 
which  whips  were  made 
for  the  youths,  who  ran 
about  the  streets,  whipping 
freely  all  whom  they  met. 


October  16.~Aftemoon. 

I.— The  Bamt  QfTering. 

BBADiirft,  L&v,  i.  1^17.  Goldxv  Tbxt,  JBTeh,  ix.  28. 

The  Christian  faith  one  of  the  few  religions  that 
do  not  require  material  offerings.  Describe  Greek 
and  Roman  sacrifices,  and  the  splendid  but  Tile 
festiyities.  Gifts  to  Jehovah  were  authorized  by  the 
Jewish  ritual,  but  the  services  were  unstained  by 
wickedness.  The  offerings  not  to  deities  with  the 
failings  of  men  exaggerated,  but  to  the  one  true  God. 

II.— The  Three  Offerings. 

The  rich,  middle  class,  andpoor,  all  provided  for, 
and  the  scale  of  valus  regulated  accordingly.  Tbe 
true  religion  differs  from  false  creeds  in  this  ;  though 
not  regarding  classes,  it  makes  provision  for  differences 
of  position,  while  the  false  often  institutes  castes  and 
ranks,  and  yet  has  little  consideration  for  the  poor. 
(Illust.  Koman  Catholic.)  The  offerings,  though 
varying  in  value,  must  be  of  tha  best  kind,  clem  and 
perfect. 

Lesson.  God's  law  as  well  m  His  Gospel  meant 
for  all  classes.    No  difference  in  His  sight. 

III.— The  Three  Rules  of  Sacrifice. 

1.  The  gift  must  be  offered  in  the  proper  place. 
Distinct  rules  were  provided  that  perfect  regolarity 
and  decorum  might  prevail.  Any  confusion  would 
mar  the  sacred  character  of  the  service.  '*  At  the 
door,"  by  the  brazen  altar;  not  inside^  the  donor  not 
being  permitted  there. 

2.  Through  the  proper  person.  He  was  the  priest 
or  Levite.  The  giver  might  participate  to  a  certain 
extent  in  the  service,  but  he  could  only  approacli  God 
through  a  mediator.  A  type  of  Christ,  our  High 
Priest. 

3.  In  the  proper  spirit.  Voluntary  ;  there  was  no 
command,  all  depended  on  the  spirit  of  the  girer. 
Natural  to  pay  homage  to  God  and  to  acknowledge 
sin.  Greatness  of  offering  was  no  proof  of  repentance^ 
only  the  sorrowful  heart. 

Lesson.  We  can  come  to  God  through  Christ  only, 
and  we  must  come  convinced  of  sin,  and  eager  for 
pardoning  mercy.  The  burnt  offering  a  type  of 
Christ's  one  perfect  sacrifice  ;  Golden  Text, 

A.  W,  G. 
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Ha.VIN(}      A.LL     THINGS 

Common  not  Socialism. 
—"Socialism  is  oommu- 
nistic;  it  annihilates  pro- 

{>erty;  it  compels  men  to 
abour  for  a  common,  not 
for  priyate  gain;  it  equalizes 
incomes,  and  of  course 
abolishes  both  wealth  and 
poverty.  It  does  this,  or 
seeks  to  do  it,  bj  force  of 
law;  «'.«.,  by  the  strength 
of  the  majority.  The 
Church  at  Jerusalem  did 
no  such  thing.  It  did  not 
abolish  property;  it  pro- 
duced no  artificial  ef^uality, 
it  imposed  no  restramf.  It 
was  a  free  spiritual  move- 
ment of  charity,  resting  on 
sympathy." — Dr,  Dykes, 

Thb  Sin  of  Ananias 
▲ND  Sapphiba.— The  pe- 
culiar sin  of  this  pair  lay 
here,  that,  being  tempted 
by  two  evil  things — the  love 
of  money  and  the  love  of 
applause  —  they  suffered 
both  these  unchristian 
passions  to  enter  and  oc- 
cupy their  souls  ;  to  fiJ 
them  up  bit  by  bit,  driving 
out  the  love  of  men  and 
the  fear  of  God,  till,  grown 
blind  and  hard  and  reckless, 
through  sin,  they  plotted, 
in  cold  blood,  to  cheat  the 
Church,  and  lie  ia  the  face 
of  God.— Dr.  Djfkes. 


In  Be '"ore 

"Word  Men 

or     Liars     or 

in  before 

Act.  God. 


Illustrations.  —  On 
the  market  cross  at  Devizes 
is  an  inscription  telling  the 
story  of  a  market-woman 
who  was  struck  dead  im- 
mediately after  lying  to  a 
customer  about  her  produce. 

Bible  Illustbations. 
Cain,  Gen.  iv.  9  ;  Joseph's 
brethren.  Gen.  xxxvii.  31, 
g^;  Gehazi,  2  Kings  v.  22; 
Peter,  Matt.  xxvi.  72. 


October  23.— Mornioer. 

Falsehood  and  its  Punishment. 

Reading, -4c^«v.  1—11.    Golden  Text, 
Prov,  xii.  22. 

Give  some  account  of  the  enthusiastic  feeling  of  the 
early  Christians.  A  common  bond  bound  them  toge- 
ther, and  they  seemed  disposed  to  imitate,  on  a  large 
scale,  the  manner  in  which  Christ  and  His  apostles 
had  lived  together,  sharing  common  property. 

Tell  of  the  simplicity  and  nobility  of  Bamabas's 
act.  Ananias  and  Sapphira  envied  the  credit  and 
honour  which  that  act  brought  to  him,  but  they  were 
unwilling  to  pay  the  price  on  which  they  might  win 
like  praise  for  themselves.  They  fell  into  sin  by 
thinking  how  they  could  win  the  honour  without  pay- 
ing the  price.  Ih.  y  ttach  us  how  perilous  it  is  to 
dally  with  evil  thonghts.  James  tells  us,  "Lust, 
when  it  has  conceived,  bringeth  forth  sin."  And  our 
Lord  says,  **Out  of  the  heart,'*  where  we  cherish 
thought,  **proceed  all  evil  things." 

Point  out  that  truthfulness  is  one  of  the  essential 
foundations  of  noble  character;  and  it  should  bj 
thoroughly  established  in  the  Christian  character. 

Learning   from  the  lesson  concerning  falsehood, 
observe — 
I.— Falsehood  Silent— Shown  In  Action. 

A  lie  is  an  intention  to  deceive.  So  it  applies  to 
every  form  and  way  in  which  we  communicate  with 
each  other.  By  writing ;  by  looks ;  by  attitudes ; 
by  signs ;  by  actions ;  even  by  saying  nothing  to 
correct  a  wrong. 

Ananias  does  not  seem  to  have  spoken,  but  he 
acted  a  lie.  Earnestly  impress  the  danger  of  deceiving 
ourselves  by  limiting  falsehood  to  spoken  untruth; 
and  illustrate  from  child-life. 

IL— Falsehood  Spoken— Uttered  In  Words. 

Illustrated  by  Sapphira,  who  translated  Ananias'  act 
into  words.  But  her  sin  was  in  no  sense  greater  than 
his.  God  neverneeds  to  listen  for  words;  He  reads 
looks,  attitudes,  and  acts. 

Press  teaching  of  the  lines — 

'^  In  conversation  be  aincrre. 
Keep  conscience  as  the  noontide  clear." 

III. — Falsehood  Detected  by  Man. 

In  this  case,  >o  doubt,  there  was  the  miraculous 
gift  of  insight ;  but  usually  men  are  more  clever  at 
suspecting  our  falsehood  than  we  imagine.  Blushes 
reveal  it ;  so  do  downcast  eyes,  restlessness,  over- 
much asseveration,  &c. 

IV.— Falsehood  Punished  by  God, 

Observe  that  it  was  treated  as  sin  against-  God. 
Lying  in  the  face  of  the  Holy^  Ghost,  who  presided  in 
the  early  Church.  The  punishment  was  death,  the 
severest  form  of  earthly  punishment. 

RoBT.  Tuck,'  B.A. 
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Thsbi    KIVDI    Of 

Bloost  OfiBBuiei.— 1. 
Butmt  Offiningi,  in  which 
the  entin  hoaj  of  the 
▼iotim  WM  connimed  on 
the  alter.  9.  PMMwOiZtf- 
ingij  in  wbieh  the  choice 
portionf  were  ooneumed, 
and  other  portiona  eaten 
bj  the  pneate  and  the 
wonhippen.  8.  Sin  and 
Trespaa  Offeringi,  which 
bore  relation  to  lome  per- 
ional  aet  of  tranagreaaion. 
In  thia  caie  portiona  were 
burnt  on  the  altar,  and 
portiona  eaten  by  the 
prieata  only* 

Thb  Sacsivicial 
Pbabt.— Thia  was  the  pe- 
euliaritj  of  the  P§aee 
Offering.  «  To  an  Oriental 
mind  two  ideas  are  inae|Mi- 
rablj  united  in  the  notion 
of  a  neal;  on  the  one 
hand,  that  of  feUowahip 
and  friendship  existing 
among  the  .  participators 
tiiemselves  anaalsobetween 
them  ud  the  provider  of 
the  meal;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  that  of  joy  and 
gladness,  so  that  eyen  the 
highest  and  purest  joy, 
▼is.,  blessedness  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  de- 
scribed under  the  figure  of 
a  meal."— 3aAr. 

Thvbb  kibss  ov  Pbacb 
Oppebibo. — ^Bepresenting 
various  amotions  of  the 
offerer:  the  thank-affitrinff, 
the  fr€«ufiU  gift^  eod  the 
DOW,  Comp.  Lev.  iii.  1 — 
17 ;  vii.  2&— 36. 
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Ootober  23.—Afterjioon. 

The  Peace  Offering. 

Bbadino,  Z#e.  Til.  11-18.  Golden  Text,  Psalm  1. 14. 

This  offering  was  designed  to  be  a  joyful  celebration 
of  peace  made  through  the  Covenant ;  and  it  recog- 
nised the  common  daily  proTxaions  and  forbearances 
and  merciea  of  God  as  the  fulfilment  of  his  pledges 
and  promises  under  the  Covenant.  It  was  not  an 
atoning  sacrifice^  ^*  In  this  part  of  the  ritual,  more 
than  in  snj  other,  we  fiee  Jehovah  present  in  'Bis 
House,  inviting  the  worshipper  to  feast  with  Him» " 
"  In  this  mesl  Jehovah  gave  the  woxahipper  a  pledge 
of  reconciliation. 

**  Peace  ofiTerings  might  be  brought  atany  time ;  but 
they  were  prescribed  on  the  following  occasions : — ^At 
the  consecration  of  priests;  the  dedication  of  the 
tabernacle ;  the  purification  of  a  leper ;  and  the  ex- 
piration of  a  Nazarite's  vow." 

In  the  description  of  the  ritual  of  the  Peace  Offer- 
ing we  fix  attention  on  the  following  things  : — 

I.— The  Materials. 

Birds  were  not  allowed,  but  the  animal  might  be 
taken  ^m  the  herd,  or  from  the  flock.  There  must 
always  be  presented  with  the  animal  a  meat-offering, 
consisting  of  unleavened  cakes  nuDgled  with  oil,  and 
leavened  bread. 

In  the  animal  the  worshipper,  representatively^ 
offered  to  God  himself;  and  in  the  fobd-offeiing  he 
presented  all  that  he  possessed.  So  the  two  together 
repreeent  the  full  surrender,  ^  This  God  still  requires 
of  us,  but  we  can  make  it  spiritually  without  need  of 
such  symbols. 

II. — The  Portion  offered  to  God. 

The  parts  esteemed  the  choicest  in  those  days.  The 
fat  of  the  kidneys,  the  lobe  or  flap  of  the  liver;  in  the 
case  of  a  sheep,  the  fat  tail. 

Impress  the  duty  of  giving  to  God  what  what  we 
esteem  the  best, 

III.— The  Portion  set  apart  for  the  Priests. 

The  right  shoulder  and  the  breast.  But  the  priest 
was  required  to  wave  them  before  the  Lord,  as  if  in 
solemn  acknowledgment  that  that  they  were  the 
Lord's,  and  the  Lord's  gift  to  him.  These  portions 
were  called  the  wave  breast  and  heave  shoulder.  The 
priest  had  also  a  portion  of  the  meat-offering. 

It  is  right  that  we  should  provide  for  &ofle  who 
minister  to  us  in  spiritual  things. 

IV. —The  Portion  eaten  by  the 
Worshippers. 
The  rest  of  the  flesh,  and  the  remains  ot  the  meat 
offering.  But  this  was  to  be  eaten  at  once^  and  not 
carried  away  and  made  common  food.  Obserye  that 
we  wisely  keep  a  distinction  between  sacred  and 
secular;  but  it  would  be  well  if  even  our  secular  were 
made  to  us  sacred^  by  the  sense  of  God's  presence  in 
all  which  we  cherished. 

BoBERT  Tuck,  B.A* 
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Thb  Sadducbi  Pabtt: 
—It  would  appear  that  at 
thiB  time  the  Sadduoees  had 
gained  a  paramount  in-- 
fluence  in  the  Sanhedrim, 
and  took  thia  measure  a- 
gainst  the  apostles  without 
the  ooncurrenoe  of  the 
Pharisees,  who  were  mem- 
bers of  that  assembly  •  • , 
The  Saddnoees  were  pro- 
yerbially  severe  in  actbn 
and  austere  in  judgment, 
and  their  prominence  in 
the  Sanhedrim  would  alone 
indicate  the  probability  of 
active  measuresbeingtaken 
against  the  teaehers  of  the 
2iew  doctrine,"— JTi^. 

AveBL  HBLP,-~Com- 
pare  the  subsequent  de- 
liverance of  Peter  from 
prison.  And  recall  the 
Associations  of  angels  with 
the  lives  of  our  Lord  and 
His  Apostles, 

Captaiv  Of  tebTbm- 
PLB.— The  commander  of 
the  guard  stationed  chiefly 
in  the  Tower  of  Antonia, 
especially  during  the  feasts. 
It  was  their  duty  to  pre- 
serve order,  and  prevent 
any  tumult. 
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oo 

risen. 

exalted  to  role. 

able  to  save. 

Ck>MMOH  Pbisoh,— The 
addition  of  Uie  word  eom- 
fnon  or  public  perhaps  in- 
dicates a  greater  severity 
o£  treatment,  They  were 
not  merely  kept  in  custody, 
bat  dealt  with  as  common 
oariminals,  oompelled  to 
liard  wiUi  ruffians  and  rob- 
aiid  muideroirSt 


October  SO.^Moming. 

Apostolic  Courage. 

Reading,  Acts  v.  17—32.    Golden  Text,  Prov. 

zzviii.  1. 

As  introductioD,  give  some  accoont  of  the  intensity 
and  earnestness  of  the  apostolic  labours  at  this  time. 
They  felt  the  mighty  impulse  of  the  Spirit  recently 
given;  and  to  conflm  their  message  Grod  permitted 
tiiem  to  exert  miraculous  powers.  In  deaUng  with 
their  miracles,  point  out  carefully  how  they  ever  put 
themselves  aside  and  gave  the  sole  honour  to  the  /tf  in^ 
Saviour,  whom  they  believed  to  be  present  and  exerting 
His  power  to  heaL 

Show  how  the  boldness  of  their  preaching  affected 
the  Sadducees.  If  the  person  they  had  put  to  death 
as  an  impostor  had  really  risen  again,  they  had  ma- 
nifestljr  committed  the  gravest  possible  crime  against 
the  nation,  and  mijght  w^  fear  that  the  apostles  would 
excite  a  revolt  against  them.  This  made  them  anzioug 
to  silence  the  apostles. 

I.— The  Prison. 

Probably  the  Jewish  prison,  under  the  authority  of 
the  Sanhedrim.  The  Sadducee  party  acted  in  heat 
and  anger — did  not  wait  to  consult  th6ir  colleagues. 

They  illustrate  the  proverb,  "Act  in  haste  and 
repent  in  leisure;"  for  they  soon  foimd  into  what 
serious  difficulties  the  act  brought  them.  Comp.  Paid 
and  Silas  in  prison  at  Philippi,  Bunyan  at  Bed^ 
ford,  &c. 

II.— The  Deliverance. 

Dwell  on  and  illustrate  the  ministry  of  angels* 
This  deliverance  was  wrought  to  confirm  the  Church, 
renew  the  faith  of  the  apostles,  and  act  as  warning  to 
the  Sadducees. 

It  is  ever  hopeless  work  to  fight  against  God, 

III.— Rene-wred  X^abours. 

After  such  a  deliverance,  the  apostles  would  preach 
with  new  fervour.  They  would  say,  with  the  Psalm- 
ist, '*  The  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  us,  whereof 
we  are  glad ;"  **  The  Lord  of  Hosts  is  with  us,  the 
God  of  Jacob  is  our  refuge.*' 

Ilhcstrate  the  confidence  of  the  persecuted  saints, 
who  said,  *'  The  best  of  all  is  this,  God  is  with  us.** 

IV.— Cautious  Enemies. 
Note  how  their  conduct  tells  of  their  inner,  but 
unacknowledged  feeling  of  the  truthfulness  of  the 
aposdes.     And  they  had  put  themselves  in  a  very 
difficult  position. 

v.— Noble  \S^itness6s  (v.  80, 31). 

All  to  Jesus.  They  only  declared  more  boldly  Hia 
truth;  His  sufferings j  B^a glory;  His  present  power 
to  save. 

Show  how  the  Gospel  of  a  living  Saviour  is  ernbo* 
died  in  these  few  sentences.    Jesus  lives  to  s&vb  now. 

ROBEST  TUQK|  B.A. 
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Wordsvoirth  tttgi^esU 
{tf,  Ex.  xxiT.  1,  •,  9—11) 
that  Nadab  and  Ablhu 
maj  have  been  '*  exalted 
above  meaiure"  through 
tiieir  special  prWilegee  (2 
Cor.  ziu  7).  Tempted  to 
imagine  that  they  were 
aboTe  ordinary  rulee. 
Their  tinmar  be  contrasted 
with  that  of  Korah  (Num. 
ZTi.)  There  "  strangers ' ' 
4>fFered  incense ;  here  "the 
aeed  of  Aaron"  offers 
*<  strange  Ere." 
The  *'Jir$ffom  th$  Zcr^* 
sanctified  the  ministry  of 
Aaron  (iz.  24)  and  de- 
itroyed  his  sons,  just  as  the 
aame  Gospel  may  prove  a 
eayour  both  of  life  and 
death  (2  Cor.  iL  16). 

For  the  seyerity  of  the 
judgment  ef.  Num.  xt.32— 
36,  2  Sam.  ti.  7,  Acts  y. 
In  each  case  a  first  offence 
meets  with  sig^nal  punish- 
ment to  preyent  its  repeti- 
Uon. 

Blunt  suggests  that,  this 
being  the  8Ui  of  the  month, 
those  who  buried  the  dead, 
defiled  for  seyen  day8(Num. 
xix.  11 — 13),could  not  keep 
the  passoyer  on  the  14th, 
h  fact  which  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  Num.  ix.  6— 
12. 

The  context  certainly 
favours  the  view  that  this 
ein  was  committed  under 
the  influence  of  strong 
drink.  Thus,  as  Lsnge 
says,  the  outward  strange 
fire  was  only  the  symbol  of 
the  inner  strange  fire  of 
wine-produced  enthusiasm. 


I  Not  with  mere  fume  of 
words 
A  prayer  to  G-od  ascends. 
Danger     such     prayer 
attends. 
/  Altars  of  gold  are  little 
•         worth 
Before    the    King    of 

heaven  and  earth. 
If  no  true  fire  be  there, 
He  vill  but  spurn  the 

prayer 
Untaught  by  Him,  let 
loose- tongued  men 
beware. 


Ootober  80.— Afternoon. 

Nadab  and  Abihu. 

Readixo,  Zev.T,  1 — 11.  GoldbxText,  Psa.  xix.  13. 

The  pivot  npon  which  the  lesson  tumla  is  the 
offence  committed  by  these  sons  of  Aaron;  this  is 
always  describei  in  the  same  terms  {cf.  Num.  iii.  4  ; 
zxvi.  61),  as  the  offering  of  strange  fire.  Wrong 
means  were  used  to  secuI!^  a  right  end,  and  thereby 
the  offerbg  was  profaned.     Consider  : — 

I. —The  OfTerlnjg  of  Incense. 

A  special  altar. — Appearance  and  position  should 
be  pictured  out  {cf.  Ex.  xxx.  1 — 6).  A.apeeuU  offering 
to  be  made  at  a  special  tiw-e  by  specified  persons  {ef. 
Ex.  xxx.  1,  7,  8  ;  Num.  xvi.  40,  Aaron  inclades  his 
family).  The  incense  is  carefully  described  (Ex. 
xxx.  84,  36).  Besides  this  we  infer  that  the  incense, 
which  must  be  kindled  to  be  offered,  since  only  fire 
could  force  out  the  fragrance,  might  be  kindled  only 
with  one  kind  of  fire,  probably  that  which  was  always 
hurtling  on  the  altar  of  burnt  offering  {cf.  Num. 
xvi.  46). 

Prayer,  like  this  incense— offered,  without.the  Tail, 
yet  penetrating  within  (cf.  Fs.  ziL  2 ;  Acts  x.  4). 
rrayer  is  not  mere  words,  but  words  of  a  certain 
kind  (Matt.  vi.  9)  offered  in  a  certain  manner  (Col. 
iii.  17),  fired  by  a  kindled,  or  fervent  heart  (Jas.V.16). 
The  right  fire  to  kindle  hearts  is  the  fire  of  God's 
Holy  Spirit  (Matt.  iii.  11 ;  Rom.  viiu  26).  The  same 
fire  that  kindles  all  trae  sacrifice  (Rom.  xii  1). 

II.— The  Strange  Fire. 

It  is  the  great  day  on  which  the  Tabernacle  ser- 
vices were  inaugurated  {cf.  Ley.  ix.).  All  has  gone 
off  well — ^now  me  time  for  offering  the  evening  in- 
cense (Lev.  X.  1,  2). 

The  sin. — Right  time,  right  offering,  right  mini&ters 
—What  wrong?  "  Strange /r<?." 

The  punishmefit. — Just  before  fire  from  the  Lord 
had  shown  acceptance  of  some  sacrifices  (ix.  24).  Now  ? 
God  not  to  be  trifled  with  (v.  3).  Even  fathers  and 
mothers  of  the  offenders  obliged  by  silence  to  own 
justice  of  the  sentence  (v.  6-7J.  Even  the  priestly 
garments,  just  consecrated  (viii.  30),  defiled  through 
the  sin  of  uie  wearers. 

The  cause. — The  sanctity  of  the  office  had  been 
forgotten  in  the  pleasant  excitement.  Too  much  wine 
taken  to  keep  up  the  excitement  (y.  8-11).  Nadab 
and  Abihu  did  not  offer  rightly,  because  they  did  not 
keep  themselves  in.  the  right  state  for  offering. 

Conclusion. — The  Holy  Spirit  inspires  prayer,  but 
other  things  may  make  us  seem  to  pray.  Anytlung 
that  excites — music,  a  great  crowd,  wine — a  land  d 
fire  which  kindles  the  heart  and  moves  the  lips. 
What  doss  St.  Paul  say  (Eph.  v.  18)  ?  What  care  is 
needed  when  we  pray  to  God  (Lev.  xi.  44  ;  ef,  Heb. 
xii.  28).  '  Rev.  G.  A.  Goodhabt. 
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Ceaibersf  asf  iMmisfUrsf^ 

By  Rev.  W.  F.  CRAFTS. 

HEIST  sent  out  His  disciples  to  "  teach  and 
preach "  the  Gospel.  These  two  words  are  con- 
stantly associated  in  the  New  Testament  as  of 
equal  responsibility  and  sacredtiess.  One  of  the 
greatest  needs^of  the  Sunday  School  to-day  is  a 
realization  of  this  fact  on  the  part  of  teachers » 
that  with  it  there  may  come  what  Da^iel  Webster 
called  the  greatest  thought  that  ever  passed 
through  his  mind, — ^the  feeling  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility to  Gk>d. 

If  the  Sunday  School  teacher  would  realize  what 
the  office  means,  let  him  ask  himself,  what  he 
expects  of  the  preacher.  The  differences  are  only 
incidental.  Many  teachera  of  primary  classes  and  Bible  classes  have 
a  larger  number  to  teach  than  some  ordained  ministers.  The  fact 
that  a  minister  is  paid  a  salary  makes  no  essential  difference  in 
responsibility  to  God.  He  is  enabled  in  this  way  to  give  the  larger 
portion  of  week-day  time  to  pastoral  duties,  but  in  almost  every  other 
respect  his  duties  and  privileges  are  parallel  to  those  of  the  teacher. 

Ask  yourself,  as  a  teacher,  what  you  would  think  if  your  minister 
should  frequently  leave  his  pulpit  unsupplied,  and  the  audience  should 
gather  with  no  one  to  minister  to  theur  spiritual  wants.  This  would 
be  excusable  only  in  case  of  very  sudden  sickness  or  some  other 
absolutely  necessary  detention.  Surely,  then,  your  absence  without  a 
Bubstitnte  from  your  smaller  congregation  in  the  Sunday  School  ia 
ezcasable  on  no  .other  grounds  than  these.  The  superintendent,  you 
say,  can  call  on  somebody  else  to  teach  the  class.  Sometimes  he  can; 
but  usually  persons  have  to  be  drafted  for  this  service  who  have 
made  no  preparation  for  it ;  and  to  leave  your  class  to  be  thus  taught 
is  as  culpable  as  if  the  minister  should  leave  it  for  his  deacons,  in 

KOTBMBXR,    1881.  M 
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oase  of  hie  frequent  absenoe,  to  call  on  some  nnprepared  person  in  the 
oongregation  to  stand  in  the  pulpit  as  his  substitute. 

Suppose  your  minister  should  frequently  oome  to  the  pulpit  with 
no  preparation  at  all,  or  only  a  slight  one,  and  instead  of  preaching 
from  the  heart  with  *'a  fixed  purpose  and  an  emancipated  eye/'' 
should  read  from  religions  commentaries,  with  no  distinct  plan  of 
work,  and  no  arranged  application  of  the  truth.  You  would  say 
that  snoh  a  preacher  ought  to  send  in  his  resignation  forthwith.  Ought 
it  not  to  be  so  also  with  the  teacher  who  gives  only  a  few 
moments  of  time  to  the  great  work  of  preparing  moral  and  spiritual 
instruction  for  his  class,  and  who  comes  so  unprepared  that  he  is 
obliged  to  devote  most  of  the  time  for  teaching  to  reading  from  some 
Sunday  School  periodical  or  commentary,  when  he  should  have  filled 
his  heart  and  memory  with  the  subject,  and  with  a  carefully  prepared 
plan  give,  in  due  proportion,  geography  and  biography,  and  doctrine 
and  precept  P 

Suppose  again,  that  your  preacher  should  sometimes  ignore  the 
Bible  altogether  in  his  pulpit,  and  merely  tell  you  some  stories  about 
animals,  without  any  application  of  them  as  spiritual  illustrations,  or 
should  read  some  popular  and  trivial  stories  from  some  secular 
periodieal.  He  would  be  doing  only  what  many  a  Simday  School  teacher 
has  done  with  the  sacred  moments  of  precious  opportunit;y  given  in 
the  Sunday  School,  when  the  very  purpose  of  the  institution  is  thus 
violated  as  much  as  if  the  same  course  were  pursued  in  the  pulpit. 

Of  course  you  would  not  excuse  your  pastor's  neglect  if,  with  a 
congregation  of  such  size  as  could  be  reached,  he  should  n^lect 
altogether  pastoral  visiting,  which  is  so  important*  in  order  to  adi^t 
his  preaching  to  the  real  wants  of  his  peq»le;  but^  in  the  gloarious 
personal  work  which  a  teacher  has  the  opportunity  of  doing  in  a 
small  group  of  pupils,  the  neglect  of  visiting  is  still  more  to  be 
condemned ;  for,  without  some  knowledge  of  a  child's  home  and  sur- 
roundings, teaching  is  very  much  like  shooting  arrows  in  the  dark,  or 
with  closed  eyes.  If  a  teacher  cannot  visit  often,  he  can  at  least  onoe 
in  a  year  see  his  scholars  in  their  homes,  and  oftener  meet  them,  in 
little  social  gatherings  at  his  own  home  or  elsewhere. 
^  Again,  suppose  your  preacher  should  stand  in  a  pulpit  reared  for 
the  teaching  of  evangelical  truth,  add  ^boi^d  preach^  oth^  doctrines 
than  those  of  the  denomination  he  was  ordained  to  serve*  Yod 
would  say  that  he  lacked  common  honesty,  or  he  would  at  onee  xvaign 
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and  enter  pulpits  supported  for  the  teaching  of  such  doctrines  as  he 
held.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  one  who  holds  the  position  of 
teacher  in  an  evangelical  Sanday  School  is  bound  by  common  honesty 
to  a  similar  course, — to  teach  no  doctrines  contrary  to  the  creed  of 
the  church  with  which  the  Sunday  School  is  connected,  and  to  resign 
if  he  feels  bound  to  teach  contrary  doctrines. 

And  then,  suppose  your  minister  should  spend  all  his  money  on 

food  and  raiment,  on  pleasures  and  luxuries,  and  neglect  to  provide 

himself  with  religious  papers  and  books,  such  as  are  recognised  to  be 

necessary  to  carry  on  his  work.     You  would  say  he  had  certainly 

mistaken  his  calling.     Not  less  so  is  it  true  of  the  teacher  who  is 

unwilling   to  economize  in  his  garments   and   his  table,   or    in  his 

pleasure,  or    luxury,  in  order  to  secure  the  necessary  helps   to   a 

thorough  understanding  of  the  lessons  which  he  teaches.     To  all 

such,  Christ  says,  "  He  that  hath  no  sword,  let  him  sell  his  garment 

and  buy  one." 


A  HYMN  BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 


0  God  !  who  by  Thy  prophet's  hand 

Didst  smite  the  rocky  brake, 
Whence  water  came  at  Thy  command 

Thy  people's  thirst  to  slake  ; 
Strike,  now,  upon  tbis  granite  wall, 

Stem,  obdurate,  and  high, 
And  let  some  drops  of  pitv  fall 

For  us  who  starve  and  die. 

The  God,  who  took  a  little  child 

And  set  him  in  the  midst; 
And  promised  him  His  mercy  mild, 

A8j)y  Thy  Son  Thou  didst; 
Look  down  upon  our  children  dear. 

So  gaunt,  BO  cold,  so  spare, 
And  let  their  images  appear 

Where  lords  stnd  gentry  are  t 


0  God !  teach  them  to  feel  how  we. 

When  our  poor  infants  droop, 
Are  weakened  in  our  trust  in  Thee, 

And  how  Our  spirits  stoop ; 
For,  in  Thy  rest,  so  bright  and  fair. 

All  tears  and  spirows  sleep ', 
And  their  young  looks,  so  full  of  cai^. 

Would  make  Thine  angels  weep ! 

Tke  God,  who^witk  His  fin^r  drew 

The  fudgfloeiit  -coming  on,    • 
Write  zor  these  men  what  must  ensiia 

Ere  many  years  be  gone ! 
0  God  I  whose  bow  is  in  the  sky, 

Let  them  not  brave  and  dare. 
Until  they  look  (too  late)  on  high> 

And  see  an  arrow,  there ! 


0  God !  remind  them !    In  the  bread 

They  break  upon  the  knee. 
These  sacred  words  may  yet  be  read^ 

'*  Lx  memory  of  Me ! " 
0  God  !  remind  them  of  His  sweet 

Compassion  for  the  poor. 
And  how  He  gave  them  bread  to  eat. 

And  went  from  door  to  door. 


Bt  chabloiie  seinnbb. 


Chaftbe  X. — Oh  thb  Bobdbbland. 
LL  that  iij  Lmnj  lay  on  Bogan'  kusH;  ior  irben  be 
Bttampted  lo  put  her  on  tbo  bed  she  died  and  clang 
to  bim.  Hn.  Dakyn  kept  coming  Dp  and  down,  and, 
for  tbe  fint  time,  Bogeim  felt  ahe  wae  of  aerrice  lo 
bim ;  for  tlunigh  he  iraa  bo  kind  and  gentle  to  tbe 
little  anfferer,  it  wm  ihe  vho  kneir  beet  irhat  to 
adminifter* 

Towuda  Brening,  Linny  opened  her  eyes,  and  looking 
at  Bogera,  gatped,   "I'm  ill,  aran't  I?    but  oh,  I  don't 
want  to  die ! " 
"  Tm,  darling,  jon're  ill,  bat  yon  won't  die ;  aed  I  am  so  gUd  yon  don't  want 
to  leftTO  me." 

"  Bat  it'«  not  tbat ;  I  don't  want  to  die  'cauM  I'm  afraid." 
"  Wby,  linnyt "     "  I  don't  think  I  ihould  see  mother,  'cauae  I  haven't  dona 
all  the  thinga  I  on^t  to  hare  done." 
The  look  on  the  ohild**  face  frightened  Bogen. 
"Hiuh,  hiuh!   you  have  lored  Jeiiu,  and  that  ia  enongh  for  a  'Iamb'  liiie 

"Isit?    Then  I  am  K>  glad."    She  trusted  bis  word  implicitly. 

■'  If  I  had  f^tb  like  that,"  be  righed  to  himaelf,  "  I  should  be  all  lighL" 

Linny  went  to  ileep  Immediately.  When  night  came  on  ahe  was  atiU  nncon. 
sciona,  and  at  the  ihadowi  deepened  hei  struggle  for  breath  grew  more  intbse. 

Bogota  was  hardly  aware  that  it  was  material  daikness  whioh  enTeloped  bim ; 
grim  despair  had  taken  such  posaesBion  that  he  was  only  consoioua  of  the  child't 
white  face  peering  ont  at  him  through  its  sable  gloom. 

"Ton  silly  man  I"  exclaimed  Mra.  Dokyn,  as  she  coma  into  the  room  ;  "you'Ts 
aboot  let  the  fire  ont ;  you  might  want  the  child  to  die,  tbat  you  might." 

"Do  yon  think  she  is  any  better  F  " 

"No;"  shaldng  her  head  aa  shebent  over  the  tbtobbing form.  "What  atepiu 
ginngto  do  all  night  with  her  7  " 

"I  don't  know.  I'll  draw  thebednp  to  theSra,  andif  youpnt  her  init  ahe'll 
p'raps  not  know  anything  about  it." 

Thii  propoeition  was  pot  Into  practiae,  and,  as  Rogers  walked  up  and  down  tbe 
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room,  Mrs.  Dakyn  made  all  right  for  the  night.  "  Knock  on  the  floor,  if  you 
should  want  me  in  the  night,"  said  she,  as  she  retired. 

Long  past  midnight  he  paced  to  and  fro,  only  stopping  to  give  the  child  her 
drink ;  and  while  she  battled  with  disease,  he  battled  with  his  agony.  Many  times 
as  he  looked  at  her  he  seemed  choked  with  emotion — ^it  was  impossible  to  giye 
her  up ! 

As  the  hours  wore  on,  the  old  doubts  arose  like  a  windy  tempest,  and  again, 
rudderless  and  chartless,  he  was  driven  about  at  the  mercy  of  its  wild  caprice. 
*'  If  He  exists,**  he  muttered,  '*  I  shall  lose  her,  as  a  punishment  for  my  denial ;  if 

she  lives,  it  must  be** ;  but  he  hardly  dared  to  express  his  thoughts ~€veii 

shuddered  at  the  idea  he  had  so  long,  and  even  fondly  cherished.  Once  he  said,  "  I 
could  let  her  go,  if  it  would  prove  He  lived  and  cared  for  us ;  '*  but  this  resolution 
failed  him  when  he  again  looked  at  her.  So,  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  drawing  nigh 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  ''Bock  of  ages,*'  and  again  cast  like  a  jet  of  spray  amid  1h« 
quicksands  of  despair ;  now  in  the  fall  light  of  the  bright  and  morning  star  which 
made  each.billow  luminous,  and  again,  flhrinking  from  the  phantom  forms  of  the 
storm's  upraising,  morning  dawned. 

When  the  doctor  came,  he  pronounced  the  case  to  be  an  infectious  fever,  the 
inflammation  having  abated.  Mrs.  Dakyn  gave  a  great  sigh  when  she  heard  the 
word  ''  infections,**  and  thought  of  Charley,  herself,  and  lodger ;  but  all  that  was 
good  in  her  rose  uppermost,  and  she  said,  "  We  mun  just  do  what  we  can,  and 
may  the  Lord  preserve  us ;  **  and  then  began  to  transmute  her  words  into  actions, 
fulfilling  all  the  doctor *s  orders  while  Rogers  looked  on  bewildered.  ''Now I 
mun  go  down  to  my  work,  and  I  shan*t  come  up  oftener  than  I  can  help.  It's 
right,  you  know,  to  take  care.  You  ought  to  have  some  one  in  the  daytime  to  help 
you,  so  that  you  could  get  on  with  your  work.** 

"  Nobody  would  come,  and  I  can  do  without." 

"  WeU,  weU,  we'll  see.'*  In  the  afternoon  Mrs.  Watson  called.  When  Mrs. 
Dakyn  told  her  what  the  doctor  had  said,  she  decided  it  would  not  be  wise  to  go 
upstairs.  Mrs.  .Dakyn  began  to  say  something  about  "folks  being  easily 
frightened.*'  Mrs.  Watson  replied,  "  It  is  not  because  I  am  afraid,  oh  no ;  but  I 
have  no  influence  over  that  infidel  Rogers,  and  for  what  little  benefit  I  should  be 
to  the  child,  it  is  not  well  to  run  the  risk  of  spreading  the  contagion." 

When  she  had  gone,  Mrs.  Dakyn's  thoughts  were  something  like  this: — "I 
won't  tell  Rogers  abont  her,  or  he'll  think  a  good  sight  lees  o'  religious  folks  than 
ever.  I  don't  suppose  she  was  really  frightened^  but  she  didn't  care  much  for  the 
child ;  happens  she  thinks  a  child's  soul  ain't  game  big  enough  for  her.  I  wish  to 
goodness  the  child  had  never  come  here — ^there's  been  nothing  but  ill-luck  since 
she  did.  I'm  sure  I've  bother  enough  of  my  own, — ^well,  I'm  sure,  if  there  imt 
that  Mary  a-coming  ! — ^folks  alius  do  come  when  they're  not  wanted.  She  pretends 
to  be  so  extra  good,  I'll  see  if  she  won't  nurse  that  child  a  bit.  '* 

Mary  had  come  to  inquire  after  linny,  and  to  Mrs.  Dakyn's  request,  at  onee 
replied,  "  I  should  like  to  nurse  her  if  her  father  was  wOling." 

* '  He  won't  ask  you,  I  know,  so  you  mustn't  think  it,  Youll  just  have  to  say 
you  vrant  to." 

'•  I  do  want  to,  so  I  don't  mind  that" 
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"  And  don't  mj  after  a»  how  I  didn't  tell  f<m  the  ferer  ma  catching." 

«  Ton  may  be  sure  I  shall  not.  I  ahall  eoant  the  coit  before  I  begin.  I  wish 
you  wonld  go  np  and  tell  h&n'I  thonld  like  io  help  to  none  the  child." 

'^ril  go,  and  willittg."  In  almost  a  minute  she  returned,  saying,  ''that  if 
she  wasn't  afraid,  he'd  be  glad,"  adding,  "  I  had  to  persuade  him  to  it,  though." 

Then  Mary  went  home  to  arrange  about  her  work,  and  to  tell  her  uncle  and  aunt 
She  knew  aU  the  danger  she  was  braving,  bnt  her  heart  never  Mled  her.  "  If 
I  oould  only  win  one  soul,"  she  said  to  herself,  **  I  shouldn't  mind  dying.  Did 
not. Jesus  die  a  dieadlal  death  forme?  Bat  I  doii't  fliiiik  I  shall  die,  God  will 
pioteet  me." 

>  Her  nnele  laughed  at  her,  he  alwayi  langhed  at  everything ;  her  aunt  looked 
t«ry  solemn.  *'  I  can't  deny  but  that  you've'got  a  good  motive,  and  if  eretybcdy 
lired  np  to  tbdr  light  as  yon  do,  the  world  would  be  better,  and  so  should  L" 

**  Of  oonrse  you  would,  old  woman,"  xnit  in  her  husband ;  ''for  don't  you  help 
to  make  np  the  world  ?  " 

'^But  I  never  shall  "-^not  heeding  the  interruption— "bnt,  Mary,  you  are 
not  called  on  to  risk  your  life. "    "  I  must  do  it,  aunt." 

I'WeU,  I  won't  be  a  hiadrance;  if  I  can't  be  a  guide*po8t,  I'll  never  be  a 
stnmbHng-bloek. " 

' '  Ton'rs  jcertainly  more  Hke  a  post  than  a  bloek. " 

"  But  yon  mustn't  come  here  to  sleep,"  continued  the  aunt 

"I  have  thought  of  that,"  replied  Mary ;  "and  couldn't  I  take  my  bed  into 
tha  loft  of  the  storehouse?"    "To  be  sure  you  could,"  said  her  unole. 

'  After  she  had  gone  upstairs  to  eoUect  her  things  together  for  her  new  apartment, 
Mrs.  'Stevens  exclaimed,  "  What  a  sacrifice  1  leaving  hier  woik  and  comfortable 
home." 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense,"  said  Mr..  Stevens,  as  he  went  on  sorting  his  fruit;  "  yoQ 
think  so  nmch  about  her;  as  if  nobody  could  sit  with  a  ^<^  child  withont  being  a 
saint!"' 

"  Ah  I  but  it's  the  "spirit  she  d<>e8  it  in.  You  have  never  had  yonr  eyes  opened 
to  see  9uch  things." 

<"  They  were  sh«t  snr0  enough  when  I  bought  these  things,"  laughing  at  what 
he  thought  a  Jok^. 

When  Mary  saw  Linny,  ahe.was  startled  at  the  change  in  her.  The  once  wan 
little  face  waa  flushed,  and  th4  f^,  closely -cropped  head  tossed  restlessly  about 
mofinii^g  ^^th  eyery  turn,  andf  eftch  moAn  followed  by  a  heartrending  cry  for 
' '  mother  i  *  *  She  smiled  faintly  when  she  saw  Mary,  and  afterwards  when  delirium 
«n?«ed,  the  cry  for  ^'Mother"  ceased;  Mary  was  "mother'^  ihen.  So  much 
sufPeriog  had  been  crowded  ii^tp  that  little  life,  that  the  last  shook,  when  she 
thought  E^e.  was  iQsty/had  fonnd  her  too  weak  to  longer  resist^  and  now^  she  lay 
prostrate  and  helplesa. 

;,Bogers  th|uiked,'Mai^><for  ottniag,  bnt  was  anxious  to  telllier  he  was  not  able  to 
pay  her  much. 

".Pay  n©  P  "  aif9.9iiawfin^i{*  I  don't  want  you  to  pay  me.*^ 

*  *  Then  why  did  you  come  ?  " 

"  Because  God  has  told  us  to  do  such  things." 
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''Didn't  you  know  I'm  what  people  call  an  infidel F  That  was  the  reaeon  I 
would  not  let  her  go  to  your  school."  *'  Oh,  Mr.  Rogers,  yoa  surely  could  not  say 
you  did  not  believe  iu  God  in  such  a  time  of  danger  as  this ! " 

Ko,  he  did  not  dare,  so  he  made  no  answer.  Her  simple,  disinterested  kindness 
puzzled  him;  for  he  was  sure  she  had  laid  no  scheme  for  his  conyersioo,  as 
Mrs.  Watson  might  have  done  with  such  an  opportunity ;  she  was  too  guileless  for 
that.  He  would  have  thought  differently  could  he  haf  e  heard  the  silent  prayer 
that  ascended  just  then. 

After  giving  her  all  the  instructions  he  could  he  began  to  work  at  his  seat  ;■  and 
there,  day  after  day,  as  the  battle  of  life  and  death  went  on,  he  sat,  hardly  nsing 
to  take  his  food,  starting  at  every  sound,  and  raising  his  haggard  face  each  tune 
the  child  uttered  a  sound.  Whether  he  slept  at  night,  no  one  knew ;  each  morning 
when  Mary  returned  the  room  was  scrupulously  clean,  and  he  at  his  work* 

Mary  hardly  knew  what  to  do  all  the  day,  she  was  afraid  to  go  home  for  work  ; 
she  had  laid  a  note  where  she  knew  her  aunt  would  find  it,  but  there  it  lay  still, 
its  powers  of  evil  communication  were  too  much  dreaded,  and  so  espying  the 
Bible  on  the  shelf  she  reached  it  down  one  day  and  began  reading  aloud ;  the 
sound  seemed  to  soothe  the  child,  so  she  read  daily,  and  to  those  readings  Eogers 
owed  the  solution  of  his  doubts.  But  the  glimpse  he  got  of  God  was  amidst  the 
smoke  of  His  thunders  and  lightnings  as  He  gave  forth  His  law  on  Sinai. 

Each  day  his  wonder  at  Mary's  brave  generosity  increased ;   he  very  seldom 
spoke  to  her,  but  once  he  said,   "Is  any  one  doing  your  work  while  you  are 
away?"     *'N!o,  I  had  not  much  to  do,"      "Suppose  you  were  to  take  the 
fever?" 
*  *  God  will  take  care  of  me. " 

^'I  shall  never  be  able  to  render  you  any  suitable  return  for  all  you  do.  I 
oould  never  have  nursed  her  as  you  do.  If — ^if  she  should  get  better,  you  shall 
ask  me  for  anything  concerning  her." 

**  Would  you  let  her  go  to  school  ?  "  "  Yes,  and  teach  her  as  much  as  you  like 
about  God." 

1^0  conqueror  with  his  chaplet  of  palms  felt  happier  than  she  did  at  that  moment. 
For  the  first  time  in  her  Christian  service  she  realized  she  had  not  worked  for 
nought.  Loss  of  money,  fear  of  disease,  banishment  from  home  and  friends, 
seemed  now  to  be  but  as  the  angels  which  had  brought  her  this  priceless  gift. 
But  she  wisely  kept  back  her  feelings  and  simply  answered,  "  I  am  so  glad." 

In  the  middle  of  the  next  day  Mrs.  Dakyn  came  up,  and  when  she  bad  seen 
Linny,  she  said  to  Rogers,  "Can  you  make  up  your  mind  to  part  with  her?" 
*'Yes,"  he  an|iwered. 

"  You  can  ?  "     "  Yes,  a  curse  is  on  me." 

She  was  not  a  sensitive  woman,  but  yet  his  voice  startled  her,  and  for  once  her 
inquisitiveness  was  checked. 

In  the  evening  Linny  grew  still  worse  and  all  hope  of  recovery  seemed  but  a 
mockery. 

As  Mrs.  Dakyn  and  Mary  were  each  doing  their  utmost  to  prolong  the  little  life, 
footsteps  were  heard,  and  then  the  man  Wharton's  sleek  voice  was  heard,  **  May  I 
come  in?" 
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"  Tef/*  answered  Bogers;  "it  may  do  him  g03d  to  see  her  die,*"  he  added, 
tommg  to  the  women. 

Mary  had  heen  tiying  to  find  out  in  wbat  way  Rogers  received  his  approaching 
loss ;  these  words  fairly  puzzled  her.  Was  his  love  for  the  child  so  far  gone  that 
ho  could  welcome  his  inftdel  friend  to  watch  her  last  moment*,  no  doubt  to  after- 
wards rehearse  the  scene  with  glowing  ezapfgerations  to  support  his  own  detestable 
falsities ! 

Rogers'  next  words  were,  "  She  is  dying,  Wharton,  and  over  her  I  am  able  to 
•ay,  '  God  forgire  me.' " 

Mary  started :  was  God  answering  her  prayers  for  him  too  P 

''Her  example  and  childish  longings  have  proved  the  key  to  my  8oul,  and  I 
now  see  that  it  is  immortal  and  must  one  day  meet  God/'  He  had  bt^n  honest 
and  open  in  his  doubts,  he  was  the  same  stilL 

Wharton  had  a  sneer  ready:  **  Death  has  frightened  many  before  you/' 

"  I  know  it."     • 

•*  Oh,  Mary,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Dakyn,  "  I  do  believe  she's  going  I " 

**  Ob,  save  her,  save  her!  Linny,  Linny,  leave  me  not! "  and  the  strong  man 
bowed  his  grey  head  and  wept 

''This  is  too  much  for  me,  and  I  didn't  know  it  was  fever  or  I  shouldn't  have 
come,"  said  Wharton,  and  left  the  room. 

"  0  Linny,  Linny  I"  cried  Mrs.  Dakyn,  "listen,  I  wanted  to  send  a  word  or  two 
to  my  Tom  by  you " 

"Hush,'*  said  Mary;  "don't  disturb. her,  let  her  rest."  Then  she  went  to 
Rogers :  "  Couldn't  we  pray  for  her  ?  " 

"Tea,  but  what's  the  good  P  "  said  he,  raising  his  teir-stained,  despairing  face. 
He  had  forgotten  his  pride  in  his  grief.     "  I  deserve  it  all." 

The  Gospel  of  love  was  wanted  then,  but  Mary  did  not  know  how  to  word  it,  and 
if  Mrs.  Watson  even  had  been  present  it  wou'd  not  have  been  told,  for  she  always 
liked  to  see  "  plenty  of  penitence  "  before  giving  nny  comfort. 

Linny  sank  into  a  slumber.  Mrs.  Dakyn  watched  eagerly  for  the  opportunity  of 
speaking  of  Tom,  who  was  now  almost  deified  by  her ;  Mary  meditated  and  prayed 
silently ;  and  Rogers  still  wrestled  and  wrestled,  not  with  God,  but  with  his  own 
heart ;  and  all  three  looked  with  eager  gaze  upon  the  child,  dreading  but  expecting 
to  see  the  little  bosom  heave  for  the  last  time,  and  the  purple  lips  close  never  to 
open  again. 

Mary  thought  of  the  opening  of  the  golden  gates,  Mrs.  Dakyn  of  the  hovering 
spirits,  Rogers  of  the  lonely  future. 

Bat  the  golden  gates  did  not  open,  the  Angel  of  Life  was  victor  over  the  Angel 
of  Death,  Linny  was  spared  to  earth.  The  Invincible  One  caused  the  fever  to 
leave  her ;  still  she  slnmbered,  and  at  last  so  peacefully,  that  Mary  exclaimed, 
"  I  do  believe  she'll  get  better."  Rogers  looked  np,  and  when  he  noticed  the  calm 
appearance  of  the  child,  he  gazed  speechless,  and  then  said  in  a  voice  half  of  fear 
and  joy,  "  Then  the  curse  still  lingers." 
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ONE  OF  THE  REQUISITES  FOR  SUCCESSFUL  TEACHING. 
By  Eev.  W.  GAERETT  HOEDER. 


V. 

N  our  last  paper  we  indicated  some  practical  methods 
by  wbich  a  knowledge  of  our  scholars  could  be  reached. 
It  is  needful  now  to  speak  of  the  use  which  may  be 
made  of  such  knowledge.  Every  thoughtful  teacher 
knows  that  all  his  scholars  should  not  be  treated 
alike — ^to  adopt  one  hard«and-fast  method  with  all 
is  the  sure  way  to  failure.  Every  wise  parent  knows 
that  the  treatment  which  may  be  exactly  suited  to 
one  of  his  children  will  prove  harmful  in  the  last 
degree  to  another.  The  careful  physician  takes  into 
account  the  constitution  of  each  of  his  patients.  Two 
of  his  patients  may  be  sufifering  from  precisely  the  same 
disease,  and  yet  the  remedies  he  will  use  will  be  different  in  each  case. 
He  knows  that  one  constitution  will  bear  and  even  profit  by  what  another 
would  be  harmed  by  as  long  as  life  should  last.  It  is  only  the  charla- 
tan who  administers  his  remedy  for  disease,  utterly  indifferent  to  the 
special  constitutional  tendencies  of  each.  It  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
common thing  to  hear  people  say,  as  they  speak  of  their  family  doctor, 
"  He  knows  my  constitution,  you  see."  Because  it  is  so,  the  ordinary 
medical  attendant  of  the  family  will  ofben  succeed  where  the  celebrated 
physician,  with  perhaps  a  larger  knowledge  of  the  science  of  medicine, 
may  utterly  faiL 

Knowledge  of  individual  character  in  our  scholars  is  of  immense 
importance*  They  must  not  be  regarded,  as  too  ofben  they  are,  collec- 
tively. The  teacher  must  not  be  ever  thinking  of  the  class  as  a  whole 
— the  separate  scholars  who  compose  it,  with  all  their  distinct  in- 
dividualities, finding  expression  in  face  and  form,  and  voice  and  habit, 
must  all  be  present  to  his  thought.  It  may  be  that  these  very  differences 
are  God's  way  of  reminding  us  of  the  deeper  differences  of  thought 
and  feeling  of  which  they  are  but  the  outward  and  visible  expression. 
It  is  perhaps  well  for  us  to  remember  that  these  differences  are  the 
outcome  of  the  distinct  personalities  of  each.  Mind  is  formative  of 
body,  not  body  of  mind.  The  distinctness  of  each  face  and  expression 
and  voice,  in  the  class,  should  be  a  kind  of  living  witness  to  the 
teacher  of  the  still  deeper  differences  which  lie  behind  all  these. 

This  will  surely  be  provocative  of  distinct  treatment  for  each.  The 
greatest  teachers,  both  in  (what  we  are  pleased  to  call)  the  secular  as 
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well  as  the  religions  realni|  have  been  close  obserrers  of  character^  and 
this  has  always  regnlated  their  dealing  with  their  indiyidoal  scholars ; 
great  has  been  their  grief  when,  thiongh  ignorance  of  them,  they  have 
adopted  a  wrong  method  or  tone  in  their  dealing  with  them.  Almost 
everyone  remembers  how  deeply  that  prince  of  teachers.  Dr.  Arnold, 
was  moved  when,  somewhat  sternly  reproving  a  pupil,  he  was  asked  by 
him  with  evident  tmthfhlness, ''  Why  do  you  speak  thus  to  me  P  I  have 
done  my  best."  It  was  an  incident  never  forgotten  by  Dr.  Arnold,  and 
probably  issued  in  still  greater  observation  of  the  characters  and  powers 
of  those  who  were  privileged  to  call  Bagby  their  home  daring  his  ever- 
to-be-remembered  head-mastership. 

This  deep  knowledge  of  character  manifested  its  highest  perfec- 
tion in  oar  Lord  Jesns  Christ,  and  was  seen  in  the  most  diversified 
treatment  of  the  men  and  women  who  approached  Him* 

The  law  of  Christ's  life  was  not  one  of  nniformity,  bat  of  almost 
infinite  variety  in  His  dealing  with  seals ;  indeed,  the  variety  is  so 
great  that  men  have  sometimes  found  it  hard  to  harmonize  these 
differing  and  at  times  apparently  contradictory  utterances.  The  variety 
would  fall  easily  and  naturally  into  a  grand  unity,  if  there  were  to  be 
revealed  to  us,  as  there  was  to  Him,  the  strangely  varied  natures  to 
which,  in  deepest  tenderness,  He  ministered.  It  would  be  easy  to 
offer  abundant  illustration  of  all  this.  It  meets  every  thonghtfiil 
reader  of  the  Gospels. 

Take  an  instance  or  two  in  which  men  came  with  similar  or  iden- 
tical requests  to  our  Lord.  Matthew  tells  us,  chap.  viii.  19,  of  a  certain 
scribe  who  desired  to  follow  Christ  wherever  He  went ;  but  this  was 
the  repelling  reply :  "  The  foxes  have  holes  and  the  birds  of  the  air 
have  nests,  but  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  His  head ; " 
whilst  at  that  very  time  another,  who-  had  probably  expressed  a  similar 
resolution,  but  asked  that  he  might  first  go  and  bary  his  father,  is 
urged  to  follow  without  any  delay — to  "Let  the  dead  bury  their 
dead."  The  same  variety  comes  out  in  His  responses  to  applications 
for  His  healing  power.  We  will  choose  two  which  are  alike  in  this, 
that  they  come  from  persons  not  of  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  that 
we  should  have  fancied  would  have  been  treated  alike. 

At  Capernaum  a  centurion  beseeches  aid  for  his  daughter,  who  is 
sick  of  the  palsy.  What  does  Christ  do  ?  He  breaks  out  into  open 
commendation  of  the  centurion's  fidth  above  that  of  Israel,  and  bids  him 
go  his  way,  and  ''  it  shall  be  as  he  has  believed"  (Matt.  viii.  5 — 13). 

On  the  borders  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  a  Greek  woman  besought  Him  that 
He  would  cast  forth  the  devil  out  of  her  daughter.  How  does  Christ 
greet  her  P  with  every  kind  of  repelling  word,  which  the  woman,  with 
her  womanly  ingenuity,  sharpened  by  the  motherly  love  which  burned 
like  a  fire  in  her  heart,  argued  with  until  at  last  she  heard  the  assuring 
word,  ''For  this  saying  go  thy  way;  the  devil  is  gone  out  of  thy 
daughter."  How  can  such  diff^erences  (and  their  number  might  be 
greatly  mnltiplied)  be  explained  save  by  the  fact  that  Christ  ministered 
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not  to  men's  requests,  that  He  did  not  merely- listen  to  their  words,  but 
saw  with  clearest  eye  into  their  deepest  needs,  and  then*  with  fallest 
knowledge  and  tenderest  love,  ministered  thereto. 

Now  Jesus  Christ  is  not  only  the  grand  subject  of  our  teaching,  but 
in  His  ministry  we  may  find  the  best  methods  of  instruction.  We  call 
Him  the  Great  Teacher;  but  He  is  quite  as  great  in  the  methods  He 
adopted,  as  in  the  matter  of  His  teaching.  We  have  all  much  to  learn 
of  Him  in  this  respect.  Truth  may  fail  of  its  purpose  because  of  the 
method  of  its  communication.  The  method  which  may  be  admirably 
adapted  to  one  class  may  be  quite  unsuited  to  another,  whilst  even  in 
the  same  class  one  method  may  be  unsuited  to  all  its  members.  The 
deep  insight  which  Christ  possessed  cannot,  of  course,  be  ours ;  we  may 
find  it  hard  to  reach  the  holy  place,  or  even  the  court  of  the  Gentiles  of 
the  temple  of  the  soul,  whilst  He  passed  with  sure  and  certain  footsteps 
right  into  the  Holy  of  Holies ;  but  still  much  may  be  done.  Love, 
finding  expression  in  sympathy,  in  tenderness,  in  eager  solicitude  for 
our  scholars,  will  do  much  to  gain  for  us  access  to  their  hearts,  and 
knowledge  of  their  secret  working.  Life  is  only  truly  known  of  love. 
The  closely  locked  door  which  cannot  be  opened,  even  by  the  expert, 
will  be  opened  from  within  at  the  sweet  and  tender  voice  of  love — 
thus  the  deepest  needs  of  the  young  heart  will  be  revealed,  so  that  it 
wiU  be  possible  to  utter  words  which  will  best  meet  those  needs  and 
direct  its  way. 

It  will  be  objected,  perhaps,  that  such  adaptation  to  individual 
need  is  impossible  in  the  teaching  of  a  class.  It  may  be  said — they 
must  all  hear  the  same  lesson  and  be  brought  under  the  same  in- 
fluences. It  is  quite  out  of  the  question  to  create  a  special  spiritual 
atmosphere  for  each  scholar.  Doubtless  this  is  the  case.  It  may 
indeed  be  said  that  the  grandest  opportunity  is  offered  when  there  is 
only  a  single  heart  to  be  ministered  to,  upon  which  we  may  concen- 
trate all  our  study  of  its  character,  and  to  which  we  may  deliver  a 
message  suited  to  the  best  of  our  ability  to  its  needs.  This,  of  course, 
is  impossible  to  us.  But  still  even  with  a  large  class  before  us  we 
may  yet  deal  with  it,  not  merely  as  a  whole,  but  as  composed  of 
individual  and  differing  natures. 

The  work  of  the  teacher  does  not  consist,  as  the  preacher's  ever 
must,  of  the  delivery  of  a  message,  without  the  possibility  of  question- 
ing his  hearers,  or  hearing  from  their  lips  of  their  difficulties  and 
wants,  it  rather  takes  the  form  of  intercourse  between  teacher  and 
scholar ;  there  may,  there  ought  to  be  the  interchange  of  thought  and 
feeling.  It  is  quite  possible,  whilst  teaching  one  lesson  to  the  whole 
class,  to  give  it  special  application  to  each  scholar.  They  may  all  be 
fed  from  the  same  table,  and  yet  each  may  have  a  portion  of  meat  in  due 
season,  none  need  be  sent  empty  away.  Much  may  be  done  by 
carefully  considered  questions,  which  shall  draw  out  individual 
thought,  to  which  the  teacher  may  minister.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
some  teachers  have  made  the  pulpit  a  model  for  the  class. 
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I  haTe  known  persons  who  oonld  be  more  oorrectlj  called  Sonday 
School  preachers  than  teachers.  One  who  had  just  retomed  from  a 
yisit  to  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  (whose  talk  was  a  kind  of  unbroken 
monologue)  was  asked  what  he  thought  of  his  conyersation.  He 
replied  it  was  not  ecmTersalion,  but  yersation,  meaning  that  the  poet- 
philosopher  had  it  all  to  himself.  This  the  Sunday  School  teacher 
should  never  have.  Let  there  be  cottTorsation  in  the  class,  and  abundant 
opportunity  will  be  afforded  of  ministeriug  to  each  member  of  it. 

But  CTcn  if  opportunity  be  not  foimd  in  the  class,  it  should  be  out 
of  it.  The  class  should  not  be  the  only  meetiug-place  of  teacher  and 
scholar ;  to  the  earnest^  living  teacher  other  occasions  will  arise,  or  if 
they  do  not  arise  they  will  be  made ;  before  or  afler  the  school,  on  the 
homeward  way,  or  in  their  homes  ;  in  summer-time  in  country  walks, 
in  winter  in  the  social  gathering,  the  true  teacher  will  be  learning  the 
character  of  his  scholars  and  ministering  thereto.  Knowledge  and 
ministry  will  go  hand  in  hand,  and  be  mutually  helpful ;  as  the  scholar 
grows  surer  of  the  sympathy,  and  profits  by  the  help  of  the  teacheri 
the  heart  will  be  more  fhlly  opened,  and  so  new  opportunities  <k 
service  will  be  afforded,  until  they  are  bound  together  by  a  bond  which 
neither  time  nor  change  will  be  able  to  break. 

Then  it  will  be  easy  to  encourage  the  timid,  to  repress  the  bold,  to 
remove  doubt,  to  direct  in  perplexity — ^to  give  food  convenient  for 
each.  Thus  l^e  great  storehouse  of  Scripture  will  furnish  nourishment 
for  every  heart,  and  its  lessons  will  give  a  new  interest  and  life  as  they 
are  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  actual  needs  of  the  lambs  of  the  fold. 
This  is  no  fancy  picture — it  has  been  realized  in  many  a  class,  pre^ 
sided  over  by  an  earnest  and  thoughtful  teacher,  to  which  the 
scholars  have  looked  back  in  after  life  with  happy  memories  and  thank- 
ful hearts.  It  is  an  ideal  worth  striving  after  by  all  those  who  have 
heard  from  the  lips  of  the  loving  Christ,  the  simple  but  emphatic 
command,  "  Feed  my  lambs."  It  will  be  striven  after  by  those  who 
would  be  not  hirelings,  but  true  shepherds  of  the  flock  of  Christ. 
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Prune  thou  thy  words,  the  thoughts  control 

That  o'er  thee  swell  and  throng ; 
They  will  condmse  within  thy  soul, 

And  change  to  porpose  strong. 

But  he  who  lets  his  feelings  run, 

In  soft,  luxurious  flow. 
Shrinks  when  hard  service  must  he  done, 

And  faints  at  every  woe. 

Faith's  meanest  deed  more  favour  bears 

Where  hearts  and  wills  are  weighed. 
Than  brighter  transports,  choicest  prayers. 

Which  bloom  their  hour  and  fade.  .  J.  B.  Xswhax* 
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bt  g.  holden  pike. 

OBTY  years  ago  it  was  still  possible  to  discover^ 
without  walking  very  far  to  complete  the  search, 
an  old  Essex  village  wherein  the  children  of  thd 
peasantry  had  never  been  subjected  to  the  civi^ 
lizing  influences  of  either  day  or  Sunday  School. 
The  shadow  of  the  old*fi»hioned  times  had  as 
yet  hardly  passed  away,  while  railways  and  telegpraphs, 
which  were  not  yet  constructed,  had  not  familiarized 
people  with  the  T^onders  which  to-day  are  reckoned 
among  the  commonplaces  of  life.  The  country  had 
listened  so  long  to  the  lying  proverb  about  a  little  knowledge  being  a 
dangerous  thing,  that  if  many  did  not  believe  it  to  be  half  true,  they 
acted  in  a  manner  only  worthy  of  such  a  faith.  Well-to-do  people 
among  the  thriving  classes,  themselves  sufficiently  educated  for  their 
station,  appear  to  have  honestly  thought  that  ignorance  was  a  good 
thing  for  the  poor ;  and  the  selfish  notion  was  shared  by  numbers  of 
the  aristocracy,  and  even  the  clergy.  It  was  maintained  that  labour- 
ing people  not  only  worked  better,  but  were  in  all  respects  better  off 
and  more  contented  for  not  being  able  to  read  or  write.  ''Teach 
them  to  read  and  write,  stuff  their  heads  with  learning  and  fine 
notions,  and  they  will  soon  want  to  be  as  grand  as  their  masters  and 
mistresses."  In  substance,  such  was  a  specimen  of  the  philosophy 
often  current  in  farmhouses,  in  rural  villas,  and  ancestral  halls,  even 
half  a  century  after  Sunday  Schools  had  been  inaugurated.  Large 
sections  of  the  population  idso  held  that  in  any  case  it  was  no  more 
the  duty  of  the  Government  to  educate  children  than  to  feed  them. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  an  Essex  village,  which  I  will  call 
Highfield,  when  a  Christian  farmer,  whom  I  will  also  for  convenience 
sake  call  Mr.  Boyi  began  to  look  around  on  the  condition  of  the 
children,  and  to  ask  himself  if  nothing  could  be  done  for  their  reclamft- 
tion.  I  say  reclamation^  because,  firom  the  moral  standpoint  of  one 
who  was  moved  by  the  spirit  of  Baikes,  the  young  people  were  as  truly 
going  to  waste  as  an  unreclaimed  tract  of  laiid  which  harbours  miawtia 
and  grows  nothing  but  weeds.  He  thought  that  there  was  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  husbandman  to  interpose — ^to  turn  to  profitable  account 
what  was  now  ruinous  and  unsightly — and  he  determined  on  making 
the  experiment. 

The  first  difficulty  which  arose  was  touching  the  School-house.    At 
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first  sight  there  did  not  appear  to  be  anj  place,  even  of  the  poorest 
description,  likely  to  answer  the  purpose.  Mr.  Boy  may  at  first  have 
thought  of  appropriating  one  of  his  own  apartments  or  oat-bnildings ; 
bnty  to  secnre  the  advantage  of  working  in  the  centre  of  the  village, 
he  concluded  it  would  be  best  to  hire  a  room  of  one  of  the  cottagers 
who  might  be  wiUing  to  accept  of  a  small  sum  as  weekly  rent  for  the 
accommodation.  A  working  man,  to  whom  two  sbilliDgs  a  Sunday 
was  more  than  welcome,  was  speedily  found,  and  the  work  com- 
menced. 

The  children  came,  in  response  to  a  little  persuasion  and  pressure, 
and  for  a  time  all  seemed  to  proceed  as  hopefully  as  haymaking  on  a 
cloudless  day.  Youngsters  totally  illiterate  mastered  the  preliminary 
difficulties  of  the  English  alphabet ;  and  others  who  commenced  attend- 
ing school  with  such  advantages  as  were  already  attached  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  simple  letters  made  gradual  progress  towards  that  perfec- 
tion of  reading  which  it  should  be  every  poor  man's  child's  ambition 
to  attain.  All  this,  with  the  consciousness  that  a  knowledge  of  their 
Kaker  was. being  diffused  abroad  among  those  who  otherwise  would 
have  grown  up  in  total  ignorance  of  Divine  things,  proved  quite  suffi- 
cient to  affi)rd  Mr.  Boy  some  quiet  satisfaction,  if  not  actual  heart 
elation,  when  he  thought  about  the  altered,  and  still  altering,  condition 
of  the  village. 

But,  wldle  he  was  a  philanthropist,  Mr.  Boy  was  so  far  peculiar 
that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  looking  at  things  all  round,  and,  if  every- 
thing was  not  exactly  square — to  talk  in  a  paradoxical  way — he  grew 
uneasy  in  his  mind.  What  now  caused  him  uneasiness  was  not  any- 
thing directly  connected  with  the  school,  but  with  the  honest  labourer 
of  whom  he  hired  the  room.  Because  he  had  not  really  a  room,  too 
many  in  his  humble  cottage,  the  man  in  question  was  really  expelled 
from  his  home  while  the  school  was  being  held  on  each  snocessive 
Sabbath,  and  consequently  he  walked  about  to  while  away  the  time. 
This  was  evidently  not  as  it  should  be;  and,  even  though  the  poor 
fellow  might  miss  the  suspension  of  the  two  shillings  a  week,  Mr.  Boy 
sought  for  a  remedy  by  seeking  for  another  room. 

Once  more  Mr.  Boy  made  a  survey  of  the  village,  but  after  looking 
everywhere,  or  in  every  likely  and  unlikely  comer,  he  could  disoovw 
no  place,  so  well  adapted  to  supply  the  accommodation  he  needed  as 
the  belfry  of  the  parish  church.  That  was  certainly  not  quite  what 
could  be  desired,  and  no  precedent  could  be  quoted  for  using  so  unique 
a  school-house ;  but  innovation,  by  way  of  experiment,  sometimes  ends 
in  pleasant  surprises.  If  the  vicar's  consent  could  be  obtained,  this 
Sunday  School  pioneer  decided  that  the  belfry  should  certainly  be 
utilized. 

When  Mr.  Boy  called  at  the  vicarage  and  broached  the  subject  nearest 
his  heart,  the  vicar  was  naturally  a  good  deal  astonished  ;  first  at  the 
courage  which  had  attempted  to  gather  a  Sunday  School  at  all,  and  next 
at  the  novel  plan  which  was  suggested  by  the  farmer  teacher.     The 
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Tioar  was  glad  to  think  that  some  one  at  last  had  tamed  attention  to 
the  children  mnning  wild  in  the  village.  As  regarded  the  helfry,  there 
was  no  objection  to  be  raised  against  its  use  beyond  its  unsaitableness. 
The  place  was  completely  bare  ;  it  was  not  well  lighted ;  it  woi:dd  be  cold 
in  winter,  and  otherwise  inconvenient,  but  if  Mr.  Boy  chose  to  take  his 
chance,  the  place  was  at  his  disposal.  The  belfry  was  accordingly  fur- 
nished with  forms,  &c.f  and  the  school  was  removed  from  the  cottage 
to  the  chnrch. 

The  good  farmer  still  pursued  a  somewhat  chequered  course,  his 
way  being  now  darkened  by  a  passing  shade  of  discouragement,  and 
then  lightened  by  a  ray  of  something  better.     Thus,  while  one  day 
conversing  with  the  vicar  who  had  befriended  him,  the  farmer  felt 
anything  but  reassured  when  that  gentleman  appeared  to  have  come 
round  to  believing  in  the  old-fashioned  notions  mentioned  at  the  begin- 
ning of  our  narrative  about  the  undesirableness  of  teaching  the  poor 
to  read.      They  were  for  better  left  alone,  he  said ;  for  if  they  were 
educated  they  would  one  day  want  to  be  as  much  as  their  betters,  and 
thus  would  become  discontented  with  the  humble  station  in  which 
Providence  had  placed  them.   On  the  other  hand,  a  certain  gentleman, 
in  passing  through  the  village,  inspected  the  church,  and  was  a  little 
puzzled  when  he  saw  how  the  belfry  was  fitted  up  and  furnished.     He 
inquired  what  it  all  meant ;  and  the  answer  was,  that  the  place  was 
used  for  the  Sunday  School,  which  one  of  the  farmers  had  brought 
together.     This  reply  so  pleased  the  visitor  that  he  lefb  a  handsome 
donation  towards  general  expenses,  to  encourage  the  former  in  his 
^ood  work.     After  this  the  school  continued  to  enjoy  an  average  share 
of  prosperity.    It  was  a  means  of  great  blessing,  but  at  the  same  time 
some  of  the  more  notorious  characters  among  the  juveniles  in  the 
village  were  still  unreached. 

On  a  certam  pleasant  summer  Sabbath  evening,  when  Mr.  Boy, 
like  Isaac  of  old,  walked  and  meditated  in  the  fields,  he  came  up  to  an 
old  man  sitting  on  a  stile,  with  whom  he  entered  into  conversation. 
The  peasant  fervently  invited  the  farmer  to  enter  his  cottage,  hard  by, 
where  others  would  be  glad  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say.  Mr.  Boy 
entered  the  house,  sat  a  while  and  talked  to  the  old  man  and  his  wife 
about  the  best  things,  and,  before  he  left,  read  to  them  the  seventh 
chapter  of  Matthew's  Gtospel.  On  rising  to  leave,  the  visitor  noticed 
what  had  not  before  attracted  his  attention.  A  boy  sat  in  the  chimney- 
comer,  still  and  silent,  but  yet  an  attentive  observer  of  all  that  had 
passed.  The  youth's  eyes  seemed  to  glisten  in  the  shade  with  excite- 
ment, the  more  noticeable  because  he  was  known  to  be  one  of  the 
worst  lads  in  all  the  country  round.  He  was  an  idle,  swearing  boy, 
such  a  one  as  might  have  kept  company  with  John  Bunyan  during 
the  allegorist's  worst  days.  A  more  impetuous  man  than  Mr.  Boy 
might  have  been  tempted  to  speak ;  but  he  wisely  lefb  the  seed 
he  had  sown  to  strike  root  and  germinate  as  God  might  see  fit. 
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Some  time  «fter— I  believe  it  was  the  next  Sabbal^ — as  Mr.  Soy 
WAS  walking  to  sohooly  he  noticed  lying  on  a  bank  in  the  Bonahine  the 
very  boy  (John  Giles,  we  will  call  him)  who  in  the  cottage  chimney- 
comer  had  listened  to  the  reading  of  the  seventh  chapter  of  Matthew. 
The  boy  had  waylaid  the  teacher^  and  wished  to  be  admitted  to  the 
school  I 

Though  gratified  as  he  conld  not  help  being  at  this  unexpected  con- 
quest, Mr.  Boy  now  spoke  very  plainly  to  the  yoong  renegade.  He 
had  long  known  him  as  a  ringleader  in  wickedness,  and  of  coarse  if  he 
was  admitted  to  the  class  all  old  practices  would  have  to  be  given  up, 
the  object  in  teaching  the  boys  beiog  to  make  them  better  and 
happier. 

Yoong  Giles  listened  attentively,  and,  in  reply  to  all,  intimated  that 
anyhow  he  desired  to  enter  the  school  and  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  in 
his  young  life. 

The  boy  was  taken  in  as  he  desired,  and  month  after  mcmth  he  con- 
tinued regularly  to* attend  the  class.  Besides  being  taught  to  read,  he 
was  carefully  instructed  in  the  things  pertaining  to  the  Gk>8pel  and  a 
better  world.  The  consequence  was  that  an  improvement  soon  became 
peroeptible  in  John  Giles's  whole  bearing ;  he  gave  up  swearing  and 
other  evil  practices,  and  in  time  became  quite  like  another  youth.  He 
was  a  sample  of  what  was  effected  in  others ;  and  we  may  jadge  of  the 
good  wrought  by  the  farmer  by  John's  after  experience. 

He  became  a  friend  of  his  teacher;  and  as  the  two  would  some- 
times walk  and  converse  together,  it  was  in  some  sense  a  trial  when 
John,  as  a  young  man,  left  the  old  Essex  village  to  settle  in  London, 
where  he  hoped  to  make  way  in  the  world.  He  was  not  disappointed. 
As  a  Christian  young  man  he  entered  the  service  of  a  good  City  firm; 
he  was  trusted,  and  soon  received  sufficient  to  marry  the  woman  of  his 
dioioe.  Happily  settled  in  the  metropolis,  how  great  a  contrast  did  he 
present  to  the  unpromising  young  swearer  sitting  in  the  cottage 
chimney..oomer,  listening  to  Matthew's  Gk>spel.  He  was  a  trophy  of 
that  Sunday  School  teaching — ^the  school  in  the  belfry — which  would 
not  have  been  true  to  itself  had  it  believed  in  any  boys  being  too  low 
to  be  reclaimed. 

Nothing  has  been  related  save  real  fiaiots.  A  gentleman  well 
acquainted  with  the  particulars  has  been  kind  enough  to  supply  them 
first-hand  to  the  present  chronicler,  thinking  that  a  true  tale  may 
stimulate  some  who  may  not  be  old  enough  to  remember  the  diffioultiea 
of  by-gone  days.  It  should  be  added  that  in  due  time  the  clergyman 
of  Highfield  came  round  again  to  the  opinions  he  had  originally  formed 
about  the  school  being  a  powerful  means  of  good.  This  he  acknow- 
ledged to  Mr.  Boy,  while  at  the  same  time  the  vicar  bore  testimony 
to  the  marked  reformation  which  had  taken  place  in  the  every-day  be- 
haviour of  the  children.  They  were  not  like  the.  same  that  they  oaed 
to  be  when  met  with  in  the  street. 
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II.— MANHOOD,  WORK,  DEATH. 

N  our  last  article,  we  gaye  an  account  of  the  parentage  and 
childhood  of  Horace  Bushnell.  and  of  the  home  and  surround- 
ings  in  the  xnidst  of  which  his  hoyhood  was  passed.  We  haye 
now  to  speak  of  his  later  life ;  and  reyiewing  that  life  as  pre- 
sented to  U8  by  his  hiographers,  we  shall  increasingly  see  how 
true  it  was  regarding  him,  that  all  through  he  was  led  by  an 
unseen  power,  ** girded**  by  one  whom  at  the  time  he  but 
partially  knew.  The  great  desire  of  Boshnell's  mother  on 
behalf  of  her  firstborn,  as  we  haye  already  seen,  was  that 
he  should  become  a  faithful  minister  of  Jesus  Christ.  Nothing 
lower  than  this  could  satisfy  the  high  ambition  of  her  motherly 
loye.  In  accordance  with  this  desire,  she  proposed  to  her  bod» 
on  his  leaying  school,  that  he  should  proceed  to  college.  But  the  offer  was 
declined.  How  could  the  awkward  country  lad  take  his  place  among  the 
refinements  and  proprieties  of  college  and  of  city  life  ?  Instead  of  this  he  would 
work  in  the  m\\\  or  on  the  farm.  And  this  for  seyeral  years  he  did,  taking  pride, 
as  good  workmen  should,  in  the  work  he  wrought. 

In  his  nineteenth  year  there  came  a  crisis  in  Horace's  spiritual  life.  '*  Hie 
Lord,"  he  wrote,  "in  His  tender  mercy,  led  me  to  Jesus.*'  With  this  change  in 
the  inner  life,  there  came  a  desire  lor  a  diange  also  in  the  outer.  The  edueationid 
adyantages  rejected  before,  now  began  to  be  desired.  How  the  necessary  ways 
and  means  for  securiug  these  adyantages  were  proyided,  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
episodes  of  the  family  life.  During  the  fiye  years  which  had  elapsed  siooe  the 
offer  of  a  college  education  had  first  been  made,  the  fortunes  of  the  family  had 
declined.  The  fashion  of  wearing  home-spun  cloth  was  going  out,  and  the  profits 
arising  from  the  cloth  miU  were  correspondingly  diminished.  The  strictest 
economy  had  to  be  exercised  to  make  the  proyision  of  the  family  equal  to  its 
needs.  It  was  in  the  face  of  these  difficulties  that  Horace,  quickened  into  higher 
purposes,  began  to  long  for  that  which  he  had  before  rejected. 

His  mother,  glad  in  the  midst  of  her  perjdexity,  «ummoDed  a  family  coDgieis, 
niid  formally  laid  before  them  the  state  of  affairs.  As  the  result  of  this  congreas 
it  was  determined  that  a  stiU  stricter  economy  should  be  institated  by  thoso  at 
home,  in  onSer  to  furnish  the  requisite  funds,  and  that  the  young  strident  on  his 
part  should  be  content  to  array  himself  in  home«8pnn,  to  use  only  second-luMd 
bookfl^  and  during  his  last  college  year  should  4nd  the  means  of  paying  his  own 
bills. 
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An  Mii«r  and  more  pretentious  ttart  in  life  many  a  man  has  had,  but  a  whole- 
tooier  and  more  itimnlating  one  it  is  difficult  to  think  oL 

At  the  close  of  BushneU's  Arts^)ollege  oours^,  another  critical  period  was  reached. 
He  had  gone  up  to  college,  as  we  haye  seen,  under  the  influence  of  religious 
moCiTeB.  Profesaedl/  and  avowedly  he  was  a  Christian.  Kor  throughout  his 
college  oonrse  was  there  anything  in  his  life,  outwardly  regarded,  inconaifltent  with 
such  a  profession.  So  far  as  his  own  personal  character  and  his  observances  of 
religioas  ordinances  were  concerned,  he  was  singularly  exemplary.  But  the  icy 
chiU  of  Doubt  had  frozen  the  currents  of  his  inner  life.  Suddenly  he  woke  to 
the  painftil  consciousness  that  his  religious  beliefs  were  wearing  out  and  yanishing, 
tiU  finally  he  seemed  **  to  really  belieye  nothing."  Unbelief  had  come  to  be  his 
aliment.  In  such  a  condition,  what  was  to  be  done  P  Could  he  conscientiously 
enroll  himself  as  a  theological  student,  as  in  preparation  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  or  must  he  abandon  the  yery  purpose  for  which  college  had  been  entered  ? 
The  pain  of  this  crisis  was  greatly  intensified  in  the  mind  of  Horace  by  the  know- 
ledge of  the  bitter  disappointment  which  a  change  of  puipose  would  bring  to  his 
mother.  The  decision,  as  it  seemed  at  last,  was  reached ;  he  would  take  to  the 
study  of  law,  and  lay  himself  out  for  a  public  and  political  career.  At  this  point 
his  mother's  infinence  was  agaio  the  guiding  and  restraining  power.  Strong  in 
her  purpose,  and  in  the  faith  that  it  might  still  be  attained,  she  counselled  a 
waiting  policy ;  urged  him  instead  of  pursuing  the  study  of  law,  to  accept  a 
tutorship  that  had  been  offered  him  at  Yale  College.  Her  adyice  was  accepted, 
and  its  acceptance  became  the  turning-point  by  which  the  hesitating  youth  got 
back  into  the  plan  of  life  in  which  he  started,  and  to  which  in  his  heart  he  had 
eyer  clung. 

His  life  during  his  tutorship  at  Yale  became,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  the 
supreme  crisis  of  his  history.  His  right  hand  had  been  holden  by  that  yery  Friend 
regarding  whom  he  had  beg^  to  doubt ;  unconsciously  he  had  been  led  by  the 
right  way.  During  his  stay  at  Yale  as  tutor,  there  occurred  a  great  Beh'gious 
Reyiyal.  In  face  of  this  Beyiyal,  the  question  of  necessity  arose  in  BushneU's 
mind,  what  course  was  he  to  take?  As  the  result  of  his  blameless  life  and 
character,  as  also  of  his  intellectual  abilities,  his  position  was  exceptionally  high. 
Among  his  fellow-tutors  he  stood  chief ;  in  the  midst  of  his  class  he  was  supreme. 
Oyer  the  youths  by  whom  he  was  theire  surrounded,  his  influence  was  boundless. 
How  should  that  influence  be  used  ?  For  a  while  BushneU  and  his  diyision  of 
students  stood  alone.  All  around  them  was  a  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of 
fire,  they  remained  unmoyed.  Like  the  fleece  of  Gideon,  they  were  dry,  while  all 
around  was  moistured  by  the  dews  of  heayen.  So  strong  was  the  personality  of 
the  man,  that  his  fellow-tutors  shrank  from  approaching  him,  as  concerned  the  one 
engrossing  subject.  One  only  timidly  attempted,  and  he  but  with  poor  success. 
At  last  Bushnell  himself  broke  the  ice.  *'  I  must  get  out  of  this  woe,"  he  said  to 
the  man  who  had  dared  to  speak  to  him ; ''  here  I  am,  what  I  am,  and  these  young 
men  hanging  to  me  in  their  indifference,  amid  this  imiyersal  earnestness  on  eyery 
side."  He  would  inyite  his  class  to  meet  him  ;  he  would  lay  bare  his  position  and 
their  own ;  he  would  declare  to  them  his  determination  and  the  decision  which 
they  with  him  should  make.    The  meeting  was  held,  the  pride  of  the  strong  man 
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was  laid  in  the  dust ;  tbe  result  was  instantaneous  and  OTerwhelming ;  the  class- 
room became  a  Bochim,  a  place  of  weeping* 

From  that  day  his  course  was  clear ;  hencefortb,  to  use  the  words  of  one  who 
knew  him,  he  shot  clear  beyond  his  doubts  about  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and 
came  with  a  bound  into  clear  sunlight,  and  with  a  noble  Christian  manhood  took 
his  place  with  Christ.  His  history  from  that  day  rose  in  grandeur  and  develop* 
ment,  until  it  culminated  in  glory. 

Of  the  inner  history  of  this  memorable  period,  Bushnell  himself  years  after  gave 
a  veiled  account  in  a  sermon  preached  in  the  same  Yale  College,  where  the  great 
event  occurred.  "  There  is  a  story »"  he  said,  <* lodged  in  the  little  bedroom  of  one 
of  the  dormitories,  which  I  pray  God  His  recordiog  angel  may  note,  allowing  it 
never  to  be  lost.''  The  title  of  the  sermon,  which  appears  in  his  published  work, 
is,  *'  On  tbe  Dissolving  of  Doubts." 

At  the  close  of  his  theological  course  at  Yale,  Bushnell  received  an  invitation  to 
supply  the  pulpit  at  the  North  Church,  Hartford,  in  his  native  State  of  Connecticut. 
The  reminiscence  of  his  introduction  to  Hartford,  as  supplied  by  himself  twenty 
years  later,  is  both  amusing  and  suggestive.  The  visit  was  made  in  the  month  of 
February.  A  furious  snow-storm,  with  a  driving  wind,  had  been  raging  aU  the 
day,  as  he  travelled  in  the  stage.  Arrived  in  the  town,  Bushnell  at  once  made  his 
way  to  the  house  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  through  whom  his  invitation 
had  presumably  been  sent.  Scarcely  had  he  begun  to  warm  himself  at  the 
tempting  fire,  and  to  rejoice  in  the  comfortable  shelter,  when,  without  further 
hospitality  or  refreshment,  he  was  hurried  away,  baggage  and  all,  to  the  house  of 
one  of  the  '*  fathers  of  the  Church."  The  explanation  of  this  apparently  in- 
hospitable treatment,  did  not  appear  till  the  young  pastor  had  been  settled  in  his 
charge  for  several  years.  Then  it  came  out  that  there  were  in  the  church  at 
Hartford,  at  the  time  of  Bushnell's  introduction  to  it,  two  distinct  parties,  the  Old 
School  and  the  New.  It  was  deemed  desirable  not  to  compromise  the  young 
preacher  by  allowing  him  intercourse  with  the  pronounced  adherents  of  either 
school.  Accordingly  he  was  hurried  o£P,  on  his  arrival,  to  the  house  of  a  simple 
Christian,  unconnected  with  parties,  and  here,  with  perfect  innocence  on  the  part 
of  guest  or  ho&t,  did  the  young  man  receive  kindly  welcome  (*'put  in  hospital," 
as  he  said  himself,  <'and  kept  away  from  the  affected  districts").  After  preaching 
for  six  weeks  in  the  Hartford  Chiurch,  a  call  was  given  to  Bushnell  to  become  its 
pastor.  This  call  he  eventually  accepted.  And  with  its  acceptance  he  found  what 
proved  to  be  the  work  of  his  life.  For  a  space  of  six-and-twenty  years  was  hia 
pastorate  continued,  with  ever-growing  love  and  reverence  on  the  part  of  people, 
and  of  ever-increasing  interest  and  tenderness  on  the  part  of  pastor.  It  was,  as 
may  be  supposed  from  the  incident  just  quoted,  not  an  easy  pastorate  at  first  to  filL 
But,  as  the^^result  of  honesty  of  speech  and  singular  affection  of  heart,  the  difficulties 
were  successfully  surmounted,  and  before  many  years  had  gone,  Bushnell's  position 
at  Hartford  in  his  church  became  as  infiuential  and  unquestioned,  as  it  had  been 
years  before  among  his  class  at  Yale. 

Never  probably  was  there  a  happier  or  more  **  conjugal "  relationship  between 
pastor  and  people  than  which  existed  between  Horace  Bushnell  and  the  church 
at  Hartford.    And  when,  after  twenty-six  years  of  loving  fellowship  and  mutual 
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ebnfidence  uid  help,  tbe  relationBUp  came  to  be  ended,  as  the  result  of  Boahnell's 
fiuling  health,  never  was  such  Beyeranoe  cause  of  keener  sorrow. 

Begarding  Dr.  Bnahnell  as  a  writer  and  thinlcer,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to. 
speak  within  the  limits  of  the  present  article.  His  greatest  work  no  doubt  is  the 
Tolome  entitled  "Nature  and  the  SupemoturaL"  This  book,  published  in  the 
year  1858,  was  in  fact  the  ripened  fruit  of  years  of  patient  thought,  and  was  a 
distinct  and  yaluable  contribution  to  Christian  apologetics.  The  most  directly 
practical  work  which  proceeded  from  Biishnell*s  busy  pen  was  his  *'  Christian  Nur- 
ture ; "  the  most  philosophical  exposition  of  the  principles  ou  which  the  Christian 
training  of  families  should  proceed  which  our  language  possesses.  In  addition  to 
these,  may  be  mentioned  his  "New  life,"  already  alluded  to ;  his  "Yicarious 
Sacrifice,"  and  his  '*  Forgiyeness  and  Law,"  all  of  which  showed  the  presence  of 
a  master  mind — ^the  mind  of  one  to  whom  the  power  had  been  given  of  originating 
thought.  It  was  the  possession  of  this  power  which  gave  to  him  his  conunanding 
influence,  and  it  was  the  possession  of  this  power  which  brought  him,  with  so  much 
pain  and  suffering  to  himself,  into  coUinon  with  those  whom  he  honoured  and 
loved.  It  would  be  pleasant,  if  space  allowed,  to  speak  of  Dr.  Bushnell's  more 
public  work  as  a  citizen  and  the  place  in  which  his  life  was  passed.  How  great 
was  his  influence  in  this  sphere  was  seen  notably  towards  the  close  of  his  life^ 
when,  by  his  personal  exertions,  he  succeeded  in  the  carrying  out  of  a  scheme  for 
the  sectiring  of  a  public  park.  This  park  he  devised  and  planned ;  llie  thought  of 
it  was  bom  in  his  mind,  at  a  time  when  the  site  of  it  was  covered  by  low  and 
TSjpulsive  buildings ;  of  it  he  wrote  and  spoke  and  laboured  for  a  space  of  five  years 
with  the  final  result  of  securing  to  the  town  of  Hartford  one  of  the  noblest  public 
parks  to  be  found  in  the  State.  Two  days  before  Dr.  Bushnell's  death  a  resolution 
was  passed  by  the  City  Council,  and  sent  to  the  sick  man's  chamber,  that  this  park 
should  henceforth  bear  his  name,  and  be  known  as  the  "Bnshnell  Park."  No 
monument  to  his  work  as  a  citizen  could  have  been  more  appropriate  or  have 
pleased  him  better. 

The  pastoral  work  of  Horace  Bushnell  was  closed,  as  we  have  seen,  comparatively 
early  in  his  life ;  it  ended  in  the  year  1869,  when  he  was  but  57.  It  was  not  until 
the  year  1876  that  he  was  called  to  his  rest.  All  through  those  seventeen  years 
he  was  fighting  with  disease,  sometimes  accompanied  by  mtich  suffering  and 
weariness.  But  these  seventeen  years  were  years  of  marvellous  activity  both  of 
mind  and  body.  The  inner  man  seemed  as  though  it  would  defy  the  pain  and  the 
weakness  of  the  outer.  Few  who  saw  Dr.  Bushnell,  and  knew  how  much  he 
accomplished,  would  have  supposed  him  to  have  been  the  sufferer  he  was. 

The  closing  months  were  singularly  beautiful.  In  the  summer  preceding  his 
death,  he  used  to  sit  for  hours  in  the  park  he  loved  so  well,  resting  under  the 
shade  of  a  tree,  or  watching  firom  some  stone  at  its  summit  the  bmlding  of  the 
State  Capitol,  in  which  he  took  the  liveliest  interest  As  the  cooler  weather  of  the 
autumn  came,  he  was  able  once  more  to  worship  in  the  church,  which  once  had 
been  his  own.  He  sat  in  a  chair  near  the  pulpit  that  he  might  more  readily  hear 
the  service.  His  face  was  thus  Jialf-tum^d  towards  the  congregation,  and  as  they 
irresLBtibly  gazed  upon  it,  it  seemed  to  them  almost  sacred^  reminding  them,  aa  one 
of  them  said,  of  the  quaint  lines— 
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His  stainless  earthy  shell 

Was  worn  so  pure  and  thin, 
That  through  the  callow  angel  showed 

Half-hatched  that  spirit  within," 

Thus  quietly  and  patiently  did  the  weary  trfiyeUer  wait  till  his  change  came, 
resting  ever  in  the  goodness  and  the  love  of  God.  *'  The  epic  of  his  life  '*  was  lived. 
All  through,  his  unseen  Guide  had  lead  him,  his  unseen  Teacher  had  taught  him 
and,  as  the  result,  he  had  come  into  an  unwavering  faith,  and,  as  he  said  himself, 
'*  An  ahiding  in  the  sense  and  free  partaking  of  the  life  of  God."  '*!  know  not 
where  we  may  meet  again,"  he  said  to  President  Porter,  who  had  called  to  bid  him 
firewell ;  *'  whether  in  a  place  to  which  eartlf s  scenery  has  no  analogies,  or  in  & 
land  of  brooks  and  fountains ;  but  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  wherever  or  whatever 
that  land  may  be,  the  glory  of  God  will  lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  will  be  the  light 
thereof" 

So  sank  to  his  rest  this  true  servant  of  Jesus  Christ— one  of  the  noblest, 
strongest,  and  most  gifted  men  whom  the  Christian  Church  during  this  century 
has  seen. 

-^ •{• 


f^tnts;  on  tf)t  Wi&t  of  Commmtane£(4 

By  W.  H.  GEOSER,  B.Sc. 


OOI^OLUDING   OBSERYATIONS. 

1,— All  our  reading  may  be  turned  to  account 

as  teachers. 

ATTHEW  HENRY'S  biogpapher  teUs  us  that 
although  it  always  seemed  that  he  was  destined 
for  the  pulpit  by  parental  wishes  and  his  own  in- 
olinations,  yet  it  was  thought  well  to  put  him  to 
the  study  of  the  law*  He  was  accordingly  en- 
tered as  a  student  in  Gray's  Inn ;  and  though 
he  never  really  enjoyed  tiie  study,  and  continued  it  but 
little  more  than  a  year,  so  well  did  he  torn  the  oppor- 
tunity to  account  that  a  legal  flavoUTi  so  to  speak,  runs 
through  the  whole  of  his  rczpositions,  cropping  out  in  scraps  of  Law 
Latin  and  other  technicalities  whieh  at'tomes  raiise  a  smile  on  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  gravest  reader.  The  lesson  is  obnous.  We  may  imd 
ought  to  turn  all  our  reading  to  professional  puif^oses. 

The  late  Dr.  Robert  Yaughan  was  anotiier  example  of  this  practiipal 
ingenuity^  You  could  hardly  listen  to  a  sermon  from  his  lips  without 
discovering,  and  very  agreeably  too,  that  history  had  been  liis  chosen 
theme  of  study. 
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X— Ii«t  US  not  h%  afraid  of  tMrching  the  depths  of  the  "Word. 

We  may  think  thst  the  dredge  sad  the  net  hare  completely  swept 
some  psrtioiilar  sresi  sad  thsfe  we  onnelTes  osa  hring  so  more  to  the 
■nr&oe  at  this  partioiilsr  spot,  hut  there  are  depths  yet  in  tnith  far 
below;  we  mast  sink  the  net  of  thooght,  and  sgsin  ^  let  it  down  on 
the  right  side  of  the  ship ;  end  we  shall  find.'' 

For  yesrs  it  hsd  been  supposed  that,  at  a  certain  moderate  distance 
from  the  surfkoe  of  the  ocesn,  snimal  end  vegetable  life  resohed  its  zero. 
It  was  found  that  shells  snd  plants  became  fewer  as  the  depth  increased, 
and  at  last  sppeared  to  cease.  Beyond  this,  darkness  and  death  were 
supposed  to  reign  in  unbroken  silence.  But  the  scientific  world  was 
lately  stsrtled  by  the  announcement  that  far  down  in  this  abyss  of 
waters,  below  the  seeming  limits  of  light  and  life,  a  new  world  of  animal 
organisms  had  existence.  Fish  and  moUusk,  sponge,  and  coral,  were 
here,  though  man  had  vainly  imagined  no  living  creature  could  be  fonnd. 
He  had  not  dredged  deep  enough.  A  longer  line  brought  new  wonders 
to  light. 

And  so  with  Scripture.  It  can  never  be  exhausted.  It  is  we  who 
fiul  to  search,  and  searching,  fiul  to  find. 

3.  Let  us  cultivate  a  peace  of  xnlnd  and  a  line  of  conduct 
in  harmony  'with  the  truths  ive  teach. 

There  can  be  no  success  if  the  spirit  is  out  of  harmony  with  the 
tongue ;  and  even  if  the  emotional  state  accord  with  the  teaching,  the 
results  may  be  unspeakably  mischievous,  if  the  course  of  life  be  at 
variance  with  the  temper  of  the  Sabbath  engagements.  An  ecclesias- 
tical tone  and  air  may  be  reverent  and  sincere,  just  as  the  '^  Bible  twang," 
cultivated  by  some  persons,  is  designed  to  be  solenm  and  impressive — 
and  a  serious  earnestness  well  befits  the  message  of  eternal  life — but 
if  this  be  bordered  by  frivolity  before  and  after  the  class  exercises,  and 
intercalated  by  week-day  practices  as  worldly  and  godless,  as  secularized 
and  inconsistent  as  theirs  are  who  make  no  profession  of  piety,  and  no 
distinction  of  days — ^the  reverend  air  and  bated  breath  on  Sunday  are 
only  too  likely  to  prove  the  savour  of  death  to  those  who,  with  the  keen 
insight  of  childhood,  discover  and  mark  the  discrepancy. 

Such  teachers  (if  there  be  such)  had  better  relapse  into  silence,  and 
become  repentant  learners  in  the  school  of  Christ.  But  there  are  many 
who,  with  no  such  inconsistencies,  find  it  hard,  by  reason  of  the 
multitudinous  worries  and  irritations  of  life,  to  calm  their  minds  for  the 
work  of  preparation  and  tuition.  Like  the  prophet  of  Abel  Meholah, 
they  need  tjie  minstrel's  inspiring  strains  before  they  can  utter  the 
counsels  of  the  Lord.  The  appointed  passage  of  Scripture  seems 
dry,  uninviting,  and  unsuggestive.  There  appears  a  vast  gulf  be- 
tween the  lesson  and  ourselves,  an  utter  want  of  harmony  between 
that  Jewish  narrative,  or  evangelic  doctrine,  and  the  commonplaces  of 
nineteenth  century  experience. 
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A  Parting  Hint. 

As  a  parting  hint  to  such,  we  may  quote  a  remark  made  in  our 
hearing,  not  long  since,  by  an  earnest  and  snccessftil  preacher,  **  I  know 
nothing,"  he  said,  *'  which  so  soon  brings  my  mind  into  tune,  when 
preparing  for  the  pnlpit,  theli  to  read  what  Matthew  Henry  has 
written  on  the  subject.  He  always  has  something  to  say  calculated 
to  do  one  good." 

Sacred  poetry  may  often  be  used  with  the  same  end  in  yiew.  Take 
such  a  work  as  Lord  Selbome's  '*  Book  of  Praise,"  or  even  one  of 
the  ordinary  compilations  used  in  public  worship.  We  turn  from 
disappointed  hopes,  and  misplaced  confidences,  to  the  contemplation  of 
an  unchanging  and  unchangeable  GK>d;  fh)m  the  uncertainties  and 
harassments  of  daily  experience  to  the  promises  of  the  Everlasting 
Covenant,  ordered  in  all  things  and  sure ;  from  the  shifting  scenes  of 
this  changeful  and  unresting  state,  to  the  calm  blessedness  of  the 
Jerusalem  which  is  above.  All  this  will  tend  to  loosen  the  grasp 
which  lower  things  have  on  our  spirits,  and  bring  both  intellect  and 
feeling  into  voluntary  subjection  to  sacred  and  Sabbatic  influences. 
As  the  fogs  which  rise  from  the  sur&oe  of  the  ground,  diminish 
the  sun's  apparent  size  and  obscure  his  lustre,  while  nearer 
objects  are  distorted  and  magnified,  so  is  it  in  spiritual  things, 
Amidst  the  mists  of  the  world,  eternal  things  are  robbed  of  their 
brightness ;  while  lower  interests  assume  an  importance  far  beyond 
their  true  value.  We  need  that  these  exhalations  should  be  dis- 
sipated, ore  we  can  duly  discern  the  relative  worth  of  things  temporal 
and  things  etemaL  A  season  of  quiet  meditation  is  not  always  to 
be  obtained,  especially  when  it  is  most  needed.  But  the  throne  of 
grace  is  ever  accessible.  Prayer  is  the  Mount  Clear  whence  the 
pilgrim  may  generally  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  celestial  city,  and 
when  the  eternal  glories  are  thus  brought  near,  we  may  hope  that  they 
will  exert  a  due  influence  upon  mind  and  heart. 

A  brief  quotation  from  Henry's  exposition  of  the  closing  verses  of  the 
sixteenth  Psalm,  *'  I  have  set  the  Lord  always  before  me,"  &c,,  will 
serve  to  illustrate  the  remark  just  now  quoted,  and  may  fitly  close  our 
brief  and  homely,  but  we  hope  not  unpractical,  "  Hints  on  the  TTse  of 
Commentaries." 

"  We  may  however  learn : — 

1 .  "  That  it  is  our  wisdom  and  duty  to  set  the  Lord  always  before  us, 
and  to  see  Him  continually  at  our  right  hand  wherever  we  are ;  to  eye 
Him  as  our  chief  good  and  highest  end,  our  Owner,  Buler,  and  Judge, 
our  gracious  Benefactor,  our  sure  Guide  and  strict  Observer ;  and  when 
we  do  this  we  shall  never  be  moved  either  from  our  duty  or  from  our 
comfort. 

2.  "  That  if  our  eyes  be  ever  toward  Ood,  our  hearts  and  tongues  may 
ever  rejoice  in  Him ;  it  is  our  own  fault  if  they  do  not. 
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3.  "  That  dying  GhriBtianSy  as  mXi  as  a  dying  Christ,  may  cheerfnlly 
pni  off  the  body  in  a  believing  ezpootation  of  a  joyfiil  resurrection;  my 
Jleth  dko  $kaU  re$t  in  hope,  Onr  bodies  have  Uttle  rest  in  this  world, 
bat  in  the  graye  they  shall  rest  as  in  their  beds.  We  have  little  to 
hope  for  from  this  life,  but  we  shall  rest  in  hope  of  a  better  life ;  or 
may  put  off  the  body  in  that  hope.  DeaAhde9troy8tl^lujpesofman;ha!b 
not  the  hope  of  a  good  Christian.  He  has  hope  in  his  death ;  living  hopes 
in  dying  momentSi  hopes  that  the  body  shall  not  be  left  for  ever  in  the 
grave ;  bat^  though  it  sees  oormption  for  a  time,  it  shall,  at  the  end 
of  the  time,  be  raised  to  immortality.  Christ's  resurrection  is  an 
earnest  of  oars,  if  we  be  His. 

4.  ^  That  those  who  live  piously,  with  God  m  their  eye,  may  die  oom- 
fortably  with  heaven  in  their  eye.  In  this  world  sorrow  is  oar  lot ; 
bat  in  heaven  there  is  joy ;  all  onr  joys  here  are  empty  and  defective, 
bnt  in  heaven  there  is  a  folness  of  joy;  oar  pleasures  here  are 
transient  and  momentary,  and  such  is  the  nature  of  them,  that  it  is 
not  fit  they  should  last  long ;  but  those  at  God*B  right  hand  are  plea- 
sures for  evermore ;  for  they  are  the  pleasures  of  immortal  souls  in  the 
immediate  vision  and  firuition  of  an  eternal  God." 


PLEASURE  AND  ADVANTAGES  OF  LABOUR. 

Thb  lioh  man  pays  dearly  for  health — ^the  Ubovring  man  la  paid  to  be  healthy. 
Ezerciae  ia  tlie  beat  pbyaiciaxL.  Those  who  have  strength  and  a  good  pair  of  legs 
need  not  be  diawn  about  in  a  cab,  a  bzongham,  or  a  carriage-aad-four. 

Coaohea  are  fine  tlunga  for  doctors.  The  more  they  increase,  the  more  need  will 
there  be  of  medical  men  and  drugs.  Were  our  cairiage-fo]^  to  valk  or  to  work, 
they  would  save  themselves  feeble  legs ;  and  those  who  never  work  create  for  them- 
aelves  weak  arms,  delicate  hands,  and  infirm  or  crooked  spines. 

Labour  has  its  joys  as  well  as  its  sorrows,  and  a  far  higher  reward  than  that  of 
wages.  If  this  fact  were  better  understoodi  no  one  would  be  idle.  Far  better  ia 
it  to  work  for  no  pay  at  all  than  to  suffer  the  ills  of  having  nothing  to  do.  Gk>  and 
sweep  the  causeway,  mend  the  road,  or  relieve  yonder  poor  tiavieller  by  carrying 
half  of  his  burden,  rather  than  sit  still. 

What  il  there  is  no  pay  in  pounds,  ahillinga,  and  pence ;  there  will  be  heotlth, 
and  the  aatisiaotion  of  doing  good,  which»  after  all,  are  higher  wages  than  the 
idle  aineenre  gains,  with  his  £10«00p  a  year.    A  gpod  appetite,  healthy  digestion^ 
and  a  free  circulation  of  the  blood,  are.  among  the  Uesainga  9f  laboiur,  . 
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THE  ROAD  FBOM  JERUSALEM  TO  GAZA. 

It  runs  across  a  dreary  parched  plain,  which,  on  the  right  and  left, 
extends  to  the  horizon,  and  in  fi:x>nt  is  shut  in  by  the  blue  moontains 
of  Judab.  On  emerging  from  the  olive  groves  of  Gkkza^  the  desert 
was  before  us — bare,  white,  and  monotonous,  without  a  solitary  tree, 
or  '^  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock/'  or  a  single  patch  of  verdure.  As 
we  rode  on,  we  had  overhead  the  bright  sky  and  blazing  son ;  and 
beneath  ttie  flinty .  soil,  reflecting  burning  rays  that  scorched  the 
weeds,  stunted  and  camel-shorn,  and  made  them  crackle  like  charred 
sticks  under  our  horses'  feet. — Syria's  Holy  Places. 

''  WHICH  IS  DESERT." 

Gaza  was  one  of  the  five  principal  cities  of  the  Philistines — ^the 
name  appears  once  in  the  New  Testament,  in  the  angel's  direction  to 
Philip  (Acts  viii.  26).  Respecting  the  meaning  of  the  words,  ''which 
is  desert"  (literally,  "this  is  desert "),  there  has  been  considerable 
discussion.  The  probability  is  that  they  refer  rather  to  the  road  than 
to  the  city;  and  are  employed  to  inform  Philip,  who  was  then  in 
Samaria,  on  what  particular  route  he  would  find  the  Ethiopian.  The 
route  referred  to  is  the  southern  road  leading  from  Elentheropolis 
to  Gaza,  through  the  desert  or  region  without  villages,  as  is  the  case 
at  the  present  day. 

•«  STREET  CALLED  STRAIGHT,"  DAMASOim. 

«  The  line  of  the  street  called  Straight,"  is  now  traversed  by  a  narrow, 
and  not  very  straight  lane.  "  I  was  able,  however,"  says  Professor 
Porter,  "by  careful  examination,  inside  and  outside  the  modem 
houses  along  the  line,  to  ascertain  the  dimensions  and  character  of 
the  Ancient  Via  Becta,  It  ran  through  the  city  from  east  to  west, 
and  was  about  a  mile  long.  At  each  end  was  a  triple  Roman  gate- 
way, still  in  a  great  measure  entire.  The  street  was  divided  into 
three  grand  avenues  by  Corinthian  colonnades,  and  its  total  breadth 
was  about  one  hundred  feet. — Note  in  Kitto's  Daily  Bible  lUustra^ 
turns. 
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"Wevuited  the  great  oathedral,"  e&ys  Tristrun,  ''in  the  itieet 
wliich  ia  called  Strsiight,"  and  gerreral  of  tiie  moaqnee.  The  great 
moaqne,  once    tbe   Chriatiaii  oaihedral,  and    in  jet   earlier    ages  a 

*Oar  eDinwinff  it  fnm«  phoIogrtTih,  by  ip«cUl  pvmdaidoD  of  J.  Frlthi  Hiq.,  Beinrnrv,  moA 
hriH  tb*  frimtiiplKsU  "Tbi  ApoMUof  Uh  BtBtila,"  bj  th*  Itto  B.  P.  Fuk.  TbU 'glDiiir 
■hDDld  be  in  tlM  boi'li  <itwnrj6aitij  Bobool  twoher. 
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heathen  temple,  is  a  noble  Btractnre,  though  of  course  without  the 
interest  or  the  splendour  of  the  mosque  of  Omar.  We  looked  in  at 
one  magnificent  portal,  over  which  still  remains  engraven  in  Greek, 
'Thy  Hngdom,  0  Christ,  is  an  everlasting  kingdom,  and  Thy 
dominion  endureth  throughout  all  generations.'  There  stand  the  words 
unread  by  the  Moslem.  We  will  take  them  as  a  silent  prophecy,  that 
the  day  is  coming  when  this  dark  land  shall  be  Christ's  once  more, 
and  He  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever.     Even  so,  come,  Lord  Jesus." 


PETER  KlSrOOKED  AT  THE  DOOR  OF  THE  GATE. 

EvEEY  house  in  the  towns,  and  even  larger  villages  in  Palestine,  has 
a  knocker — generally  a  rude,  massive  iron  ring.  The  mode  of  knocking 
is  very  different  from  ours.  On  going  to  a  door,  one  gives  two  or  three 
loud  knocks,  and  then  pauses  for  a  moment  to  listen.  If  there  is  no 
response  he  repeats  them,  and  again  listens.  He  thus  goes  on,  until 
some  one  from  within  calls  "  Who  ?  "  The  door  is  never  opened,  under 
any  circumstances,  without  such  a  question  being  put .  The  person 
without,  if  his  voice  i&  known  to  those  within,  answers,  ''I — open.'' 
If  there  be  any  doubt  within,  a  further  question  is  put,  ''  Who  art 
thou  P  *'  The  name  or  title  is  then  given  in  reply.  If  the  name  be 
unknown,  another  question  is  not  unfrequently  asked,  ^'  Wha^  do  you 
wantP"  and  a  report  must  be  made  to  the  master  or  mistress  of  the 
house  ere  the  door  is  opened. 

During  the  absence  of  the  servant  or  attendant  making  such  report, 
the  person  without  continues  knocking,  just  as  Peter  did. 

On  more  than  one  occasion,  when  I  returned  after  a  lengthened 
journey  to  my  own  house  at  Damascus,  I  have  known  my  servant,  on 
recognising  my  voice  at  the  door,  to  run  away  before  opening,  and 
communicate  the  glad  news  to  the  members  of  my  family.  So  did  the 
damsel  Rhoda.  ^'  When  she  knew  Peter's  voice,  she  opened  not  the 
gate  for  gladness,  but  ran  in,  and  told  how  Peter  stood  before  the 
gate." 

The  houses  in  the  East  are  not  like  ours.  The  outer  door,  or  gate, 
opens  into  a  long,  narrow  passage,  which  leads  into  a  courtyard. 
Round  this  courtyard  the  apartments  are  ranged,  each  beiug  separate, 
and  having  no  direct  communication  with  the  others. — Pbofessok 
PoBTEB. — Note  in  Kitto's  Daily  Bihle  UlustraUonB. 


THE  GREAT  DAY  OP  ATONEMENT. 

The  many  typical  transactions  connected  with  the  various  sacrifices 
and  oblations  culminated  on  the  day  of  atonement.  When  the  high 
priest  had  first  offered  a  bullock  as  a  sin-offering  for  himself,  and 
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itB  blood  in  the  inner  Mmotnaiy  open  and  before  the  mercj- 
seat  seyen  timesi  he  brought  two  goats  as  a  sin-offeriDg  for  the  people. 
The  two  goata  oonstitated,  as  we  ehall  see,  one  offering,  the  office  of 
each  being  detennined  by  lot.  The  one  waa  slain,  and  its  blood  carried 
by  the  higb  priest  into  the  inner  sanotnary  and  sprinkled  there  npon 
the  mercy-seat  and  before  the  mercy-seat  seven  times,  as  an  expicUion 
for  the  sins  of  the  people ;  and  when  he  came  out  of  the  sanctuary  he 
put  some  of  the  blood  of  both  the  bullock  and  the  goat  upon  the  horns 
of  the  altar  round  about,  and  sprinkled  of  the  blood  upon  the  altar 
with  his  finger  seven  times,  to  ''cleanse  it  and  hallow  it  from  the 
undeanness  of  the  children  of  Israel."  Then  the  live  goat  was  pre- 
sented before  the  Lord  with  the  following  direction :  '' Aiuron  shall  lay 
both  his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  live  goat,  and  confess  over  him 
all  the  iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  all  their  transgressions 
in  all  their  sins,  putting  them  upon  the  head  of  the  goat,  and  shall 
send  him  away  by  the  hand  of  a  fit  man  "  (or,  a  man  ready  at  hand) 
"  into  the  wilderness ;  and  the  goat  shall  bear  upon  him  "  (take  npon 
himself  and  bear  away)  ^*  all  their  iniquities  unto  a  land  not  inhabited; 
and  he  shall  let  go  the  goat  into  the  wilderness."  Thus  the  goat,  by 
taking  upon  himself  the  sins  of  the  people,  took  them  cvwcvy.  The 
inadequacy  of  the  type  made  it  necessary  that  two  goats  should  be 
employed  in  this  one  service  —  the  first  to  represent  es^iation,  the 
second,  the  taking  away  of  sin.  So  Ohrist,  the  Lamb  of  Gknl,  ta^ces 
away  the  sin  of  the  world  by  expiating  it  with  His  own  blood.  The 
bullock  and  the  goat  for  the  sin-offering,  of  which  the  blood  was  carried 
into  the  sanctuary,  were  burned  without  the  camp,  according  to  law; 
and,  being  typicidly  laden  with  the  curse  of  sin,  they  defiled  the  man 
who  carried  them  out  and  burnt  them.  For  the  same  reason  the 
scapegoat  (Heb.,  azazel)^  laden  as  it  was  with  the  sins  of  the  people, 
defiled  him  who  conducted  it  from  the  camp  into  the  wilderness. 
Hence  the  direction  for  both  was  that  they  should  wash  their  clothes 
and  bathe  their  flesh  in  water  before  entering  the  camp. — ''  Biblieai 
Geography  and  Antiquities^'*  by  the  Rev.  B.  P.  Basbows,  D.D. 


THE  FEAST  OF  TABEENAOLBS. 

This  great  Hebrew  national  festival  commenced  on  the  fifteenth  day  of 
the  seventh  month  {Tishri^  reckoned  from  the  new  moon  of  October), 
and  lasted  seven  days,  with  a  solemn  assembly  and  sacrifices  on  the 
eighth  day.  This  was  at  the  dose  of  the  agrioulttiral.  labours  of  the 
year,  when  not  only  the  harvest  of  wheat  and  barley,  but  also  the  pro* 
duoe  of  the  fruit-trees,  vineyards^^and  olive-yards  had  been  gathered 
in — ^in  the  language  of  Scripture :  "When  thou  hast  gather^  in  thy 
labours  out  of  thie  field.'^    As  a  joyful  recognition  of  Gtod's  bounty  to 
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the  husbandman  it  was  oaUed  the  /ea««  0/  ingathering.  As  an  hiBto- 
rioal  commemoration  of  the  flojonrning  of  the  laraehtea  m  boottis  on 
their  journey  from  Egypt  to  Canaan  it  was  called  the  fea»t  of  taher- 
nadet,  and  in  both  these  aspects  it  was  a  peculiarly  joyous  festivaL 

The  points  to  be  noticed  in  the  feast  of  tabernacles  axe  the  dwellmg 
in  booths,  the  numerous  sacrifices  with  their  meat-oflfenngs  and  drmk- 
ofierings,  and  the  solemn  convocations.  ^,, 

The  directions  in  respect  to  booths  are  given  Lev.  xxm.  4U— 40  . 

"The  Babbinists  of  later  times  interpreted  the  fortieth  verse  to 
mean  that  they  should  take  UteraUy  tiie  fruU  of  goodly  trees  (they 
understood  eiirons),  and  should  make  of  the  branches  of  the  teees 
specified  a  sort  of  thyrgus  called  Iviab,  to  be  borne  about  in  their 
hands  with  tiie  fhrit  But  the  Karaite  Jews  held  correctly  that  the 
boughs  here  specified  were  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  booths , 
for  such  was  the  interpretation  of  the  words  by  Nehemiah  and  ms 
associates,  who  could  not  have  been  mistaken  as  to  the  usage  rftheu- 
forefathers.  'The  fruit  of  goodly  trees'  may  mean  literally  fruit  for 
the  embellishment  of  the  booths ;  or  the  word  '  fruit '  may  be  used  m 
the  general  sense  of  ^rowft— that  is,  orcmehM—aa  in  onr  version ; 
the  fruit  of  goodly  trees  being  a  general  statement  put  in  apposition 

witili  wli&t  follows**' 

The  sacrifices  and  oblations,  which  were  on  a  very  magnificent  sCT,le, 
are  all  specified  in  order  in  the  twenty-ninth  chapter  of  the  book  of 

Numbers. 

The  first  and  eighth  days  were  observed  as  holy  convocations,  m 
which  no  servile  work  was  to  be  performed  by  Jews,  or  any  in  their 

households. 

"  There  were  some  rites  observed  by  the  later  Jews  which  are  not 
prescribed  in  the  Pentateuch.  Among  these  was  the  drawing  of  water 
every  morning  by  the  priests  during  the  continuance  of  the  feast 
(whether  on  the  eighth  day  is  doubtful),  and  pouring  it  out  on  the 
altar,  together  with  wine,  whHe  the  Hallel  was  sung.  It  is  commonly 
supposed  that  our  Saviour  alluded  to  this  rite  when  He  stood  and 
cried  '  in  the  last  day,  that  great  day  of  the  feast,'  which  was  cer- 
tainly the  eighth  day,  *  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  Me  and 
drmk.'''— Ibid. 


LIBEEALITY. 


* '  Let  ns,"  says  Dr.  Chamhers,  "  pour  forth  of  our  liberality  for  the  support  of  oux 
Master's  cause  and  honour  in  the  world ;  suffering  no  pretexts,  not  even  the  plau- 
sibilities of  a  seeming  and  commonplace  philanthropy,  todivert  our  means  from  the 
greatest  of  objects,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  which  it  will  be  found  that  the  most 
devoted  piety  and  the  truest  philanthropy  are  as  one." 
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"SAY  TOUE  PBATERS  IN  PAIB  WBATHEK.' 


Bbtuiuhwo  by  tlM  Bellkit  night  mail  to  my  diitaat  paziah  in  the  Norths  from  the 
Dublin  Clerietl  Meetings  of  the  yeer  1889»  I  lonnd  myielf  placed  opposite  to  a 
gentleman,  whose  appeannee  engrossed,  lather  than-  attracted,  my  most  prafoond 
attention.  Hii  age,  as  he  afterwaids  told  me,  iras  sixty ;  and  perhaps  I  shoold 
have  oonjeotored  as  much,  though  exposure  to  weather,  carei^  anTietien,  and 
dangers,  with  a  certain  air  of  seriousness  which  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  preside  oyer 
them  all,  spoke,  more  than  the  effects  of  time,  the  progress  of  my  fellow-trayeller's 
earthly  pilgrimage.  In  truth,  his  countenance  was  such  a  one  aa  no  obsenrant 
physiognomist  could  contemplate  without  interest,  or  mark  its  amiable  and  direr- 
aified  expression  without  respect  and  loye.  The  coach  in  which  we  sat  had  scarcely 
cleared  the  parement,  and  was  rolling  slong  the  comparatiTeiy  silent  highway, 
when  my  companion  addressed  me  with  great  ease  and  politeneas.  A  few  minutes 
sufficed  to  show  that  the  predominating  sentiment  of  his  heart  was  religion.  His 
couTtesation  was  almost  excIusiTely  of  that  character ;  and  as  he  poured  oat  the 
rich  store  of  Qospel  truth  and  experience  from  the  exhaustlesB  treasury  of  a  con- 
yerted  soul,  the  night  had  insensibly  wore  away,  and  the  sun  was  long  risen,  as  we 
changed  horses  at  the  last  stage. 

Little  more  than  an  hour  remained,  and  I  must  probably  part  for  erer  from  a 
man  by  whose  conyersation  I  had  been  inexpressibly  captiyated.  I  felt,  as  may 
be  easily  conceiyed,  a  strong  desire  to  leam  his  history,  and  thus  to  ^  more 
permanently  on  my  miod  the  impression  he  had  made.  Accordingly,  I  asked  him 
whether  the  turning  of  his  heart  to  Ood  had  been  caused  by  any  sudden  danger,  or 
merely  connected  with  his  seafaring  life  (he  had  already  told  me  that  he  commanded 
a  yessel  trading  between  Liyeipool  and  America),  or  was  of  a  gradual  growth. 
My  question  seemed  to  please  Tiitw  ;  at  least  he  replied  to  it  with  the  utmost 
courteey,  saying  that  in  the  last  year  but  one  of  the  war  he  was  waiting  in  port  with 
a  fleet  of  merchantmen  till  conyoy  should  arriye,  it  being  deemed  unsafe  to  sail 
without  such  protection.  His  habits,  he  obseryed,  had  always  been  irregular,  to 
giye  them  no  stronger  term,  and  he  passed  the  period  of  detention  in  practices  he 
could  not  look  back  on  without  sorrow. 

At  length  the  signal  to  weigh  anchor  was  made,  and  his  ship,  as  were  also  many 
others,  was  so  short  of  hands,  that  he  was  glad  to  accept  of  any  person  who  offered 
himself,  howeyer  inexperienced  he  might  be  in  nayigation.  At  the  yery  instant 
of  departure,  a  boat  came  alongside,  out  of  which  a  tall,  robust  man  climbed 
actiyely  on  the  deck,  and  gaye  himself  in  as  a  seaman  willing  to  engage  for  the 
yoyage.  The  boat  which  brought  him  had  returned  to  the  shore,  and  the  wind  was 
blowing  nearly  a  gale ;  but,  under  eyery  circumstance,  my  friend  said  he  was  glad 
to  get  eyen  the  adiition  of  an  equiyocal  hand  to  his  scanty  crew.  His  pleasure, 
howeyer,  was  of  short  duration,  for  the  new  comer  was  soon  found  to  be  of  a  most 
quarrelsome,  imtractable  disposition,  a  furious  blasphemer,  and,  when  opportunity 
offered,  a  drunkard.  Besides  all  these  disqualifications,  he  was  wholly  ignorant  of 
nautical  affairs,  or  counterfeited  ignorance  to  escape  duty.  In  short,  he  was  the 
bane  and  plague  of  the  yessel,  and  refused  obstinately  to  giye  any  account  of  him- 
self, or  his  family,  or  his  past  life. 
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At  length:  a  violent  storm  aroee,  all  hands  -were  piped  npon  deck,  and  all,  as  the 
captain  thought,  were  too  few  to  save  the  ship.  When  the  men  were  mustered  to 
their  quarters,  the  sturdy  blasphemer  was  missing,  and  mj  iiiend  went  below  to 
seek  for  him ;  great  was  his  surprise  at  finding  him  on  his  knees,  repeating  the 
Lord-8  Prayer  with  wonderful  rapidity,  over  and  over  again,  as  i£  he  had  bound 
himself  to  countless  reiterations ;  vexed  at  what  he  deemed  hypocQsy  or  cowardice, 
he  shook  him  roughly  by  the  collar,  exclaiming,  ''Say  your  prayers  in  fair 
weather."  The  man  rose  up,  observing  in  a  low  voice,  *'  God  grant  I  may  ever 
see  fair  weather  to  say  them." 

In  a  few  hours  the  storm  happily  abated,  a  week  more  brought  them  to  harbour, 
and  an  incident  so  trivial  passed  quickly  away  from  the  memory  of  the  captain,-*- 
tbe  more  easily,  as  the  man  in  question  was  paid  off  the  day  afto:  landing, 
and  appeared  not  again. 

Four  more  years  had  elapsed,  during  which,  though  my  friend  had  twice  been 
shipwrecked,  and  was  grievously  hurt  by  the  faHing  of  a  spar,  he  pursued,  without 
amendment,  a  life  of  profligacy  and  contempt  of  God.    At  the  end  of  this  period  t 
he  arrived  in  the  port  of  New  York,  after  a  very  tedious  and  dangerous  voyage 
from  England. 

It  was  on  a  Sabbath  morning,  and  the  streets  were  thronged  with  persons  pro* 
ceeding  to  the  several  houses  of  worship  with  which  that  city  abounds ;  but  the 
narrator,  from  whose  lips  I  take  this  anecdote,  was  bent  on  fiir  other  occupation^ 
designing  to  drown  the  recollection  of  perils  and  deliverances  in  a  celebrated 
tavern,  which  he  had  too  long  and  too  often  frequented.  As  he  walked  leisurely 
towards  this  goal,  he  encountered  a  very  dear  friend,  the  quondam  associate  of 
many  a  thoughtless  hour.  Salutations  over,  the  captain  seized  him  by  the  arm, 
declaring  that  he  should  accompany  him  to  the  hotel.  ''I  will  do  so,"  replied  the 
other,  with  great  calmness,  ''  on  condition  that  you  come  with  me  first  for  a 
single  hour  into  this  house  (a  church),  and  thank  Gk)d  for  His  mercies  to  you  on 
the  deep."  The  captain  was  ashamed  to  refuse,  so  the  two  friends  entered  the 
temple  together.  Already  all  the  seats  were  occupied,  and  a  dense  crowd  filled  the 
aisle ;  but  by  dint  of  personal  exertion  they  succeeded  in  reaching  a  position 
right  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  at  about  five  yards  distance.  The  preacher,  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  the  day,  riveted  the  attention  of  the  entire  congregation, 
including  the  captain  himself,  to  whom  his  features  and  voice,  though  be  could 
not  assign  any  time  or  place  of  previous  meeting,  seemed  not  wholly  unknown. 
At  length  the  preacher's  eyes  fell  upon  the  spot  where  the  two  friends  stood.  He 
suddenly  paused — still  gazing  upon  the  captain,  as  if  to  make  sure  that  he  was 
labouring  under  no  optical  delusion — and,  after  a  silence  of  more  than  a  minute, 
pronounced,  with  a  voice  that  shook  the  building,  "  Say  your  prayers  in  fair 
weather." 

The  audience  were  lost  in  amazement ;  nor  was  it  until  a  considerable  tone  had 
elapsed  that  the  preacher  recovered  sufficient  self-possession  to  recount  the  incident 
with  which  the  reader  is  already  acquainted,  adding,  with  deep  emotion,  that  the 
words  which  his  captain  uttered  in  the  storm  had  clung  to  him  by  day  and  by 
night  after  his  landing,  as  if  an  angel  had  been  charged  with  the  duty  of  repeating 
them  in  his  ears, — ^that  he  felt  the  holy  call  as  coming  direct  from  above,  to  do  the 
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work  of  hif  enicifi«d  Master,— tliAt  he  bad  atudiad  at  odOegefor  the  mixiiktry,  and 
waa  now,  thitmgh  graoe,  aneh  as  thejr  iaw  and  heard. 

At  the  oonclnaion  of  thia  aifeeting  addrMa,  he  called  on  the  andienoe  to  join  in 
prayer  with  hlmaelf,  that  the  aame  words  might  be  bleated  in  torn  to  him  who  fiist 
had  need  them.  Bnt  God  had  outran  their  petitiona— my  friend  waa  already  His 
child  before  hii  former  abipmate  had  oeaaed  to  tell  hia  story.  The  power  of  the 
Spirit  had  wrought  eifootually  npon  him,  and  subdued  every  lofty  imagination. 
And  ao,  when  the  people  dispersed,  he  ezohanged  the  hotel  for  the  house  of  tiie 
preacher,  with  whom  he  tanied  six  weeks,  snd  parted  fnm  him  to  puraue  his 
profession,  with  a  heart  deyoted  to  the  service  of  bis  Sariour,  and  with  holy  and 
happy  assurances,  which  (as  he  declared  to  me,  and  I  oonftdently  rely  in  hia  truth) 
advancing  years  hallowed,  strengthened,  and  sanctified. 

From  that  companion  of  a  night  I  then  parted,  probably  not  to  meet  again  till  we 
stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ.  His  history  is  too  palpably  instructive 
to  require  that  I  should  add  my  own  reflections.  And  with  one  only  I  conclude— 
addressing  those  persons  who  seek  God  merely  in  the  hours  of  danger  and  trouble — 
in  the  words  of  the  captain,  '<  Sat  Toun  p&atbbs  im  faib  wbathkr.'* 
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Ik  one  of  the  grandest  regions  of  the  Bernese  Oberland,  Siritzerland,  plunges  that 
magnificent  waterfall,  the  Staubach.  Bushing  headlong  from  a  precipice  of 
nearly  nine  hundred  feet,  perpendicular  height,  it  threatens  sweeping  devastation 
to  the  cottages  below.  No  himian  barriers,  it  would  seem,  could  stand  the 
tremendous  onset  of  its  waters.  They  appear  suspended  a  moment  in  mid-heaven, 
like  a  bird  of  prey  hovering  over  his  victim,  then  swooping  down  to  the  work  of 
destruction.  Yet  long  before  this  threatening  torrent  strikes  the  ground,  its  pro- 
digious fall  diffuses  it  into  softest  mist,  and  in  fertilizing  dews  it  refreshes  to  neir 
verdure  the  very  fields  it  had  menaced  with  desolation. 

So  was  it,  we  have  often  thought,  with  the  visit  of  Saul  to  Damascus.  He 
started  ''breathing  out  threatenin^s  and  slaui^hter  against  the  disciples  of  the 
Lord."  He  raged  like  a  pantinc  tiger  for  their  blood.  He  asked  of  the  High 
Priest,  to  be  let  loose  among  the  jNazarenes.  He  would  make  sure  work  with  these 
heretics.  Their  detestable  superstition  had  been  handled  too  tenderly.  He  woold 
see  if  the  children  of  Abraham  could  not  be  delivered  from  the  pest.  He  would 
wield  no  petty,  teasing  persecution,  bnt  one  that  should  completely  and  for  oyer 
crush  the  spreading  curse. 

Yet  how  marvellously  is  God,  meanwhile,  preparing  to  make  the  wrath  of  man 
to  praiie  Him !  No  sooner  does  this  storm  of  fury  approach  the  city  than  as  "the 
wind  that  bloweth  where  it  listeth  "  dissolves  the  waterfall,  so  the  Spirit  turns  this 
desolating  torrent  into  fertilizing  showers  for  the  Church. 

The  language  of  our  Lord  to  this  startled  persecutor  is  full  of  suggestion.  **  It 
is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks."  "  Thou  art, "  that  is,  already  harnessed 
to  the  chariot  of  My  salvation !  Already  thou  art,  in  all  thy  rage  and  frantic 
struggle,  only  toiling  under  My  yoke.  What  a  revelation  to  a  maddened  enemy ! 
One  might  have  expected  Saul  to  be  goaded  by  it  to  a  perfect  frenzy.  But  rage 
has  suddenly  died  within  him.  The  voice  he  heard  was  too  clearly  something  more 
than  human.  He  is  in  no  mood  for  cursing  now.  He  would  rather  weep  for  his 
sin— if  they  will  but  admit  him — ^in  the  midst  of  the  disciples  of  the  Nazarene. 

After  the  crucified,  dying  thief— after  Saul  at  the  gates  of  Damascus — ^how  is  it, 
why  is  it,  that  we  have  not  faith  to  look  through  the  hardness  of  men's  hearts  ta 
the  wonder-working  Spirit  behind  f—Scripture  Cabinet. 
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MARGINAL  AIDS. 

Explanatory,  Illustrative, 
Black-board  Han,  8{C. 

Gaza  (eee  "  Gleanings 
for  Teachers  ").  Ca.ndace. 
— A  dynasty  of  the  Queens 
of  Ethiopia,  as  Pharaoh 
was  of  the  Egyptians  or 
CiBoar  of  the  Komans. 

The  eunuch  could  not 
have  read  aloud  to  attract 
notice,  for  the  way  was  very 
solitary.  A  Syrian  travel- 
ler observes,  "  The  people 
usually  go  on  reading  aloud, 
with  a  kind  of  singing 
voice,  moving  their  heads 
and  ^  bodies  in  time,  and 
making  a  kind  of  mono- 
tonous cadence  at  regular 
intervals." 

The  ancient  chariots  were 
generally  open  like  our 
common  chaises. 

SUOOESTIONS       POB      A. 

PiCTU BE.  —  Desert  road, 
solitary  chariot,  with  one 
of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
African  race  in  it.  Philip 
expounding  the  hard  pas- 
sage— telling  of  Christ  j  the 
truth  received  ;  the  joyous 
journey  home  with  Jesus 
m  the  heart. 

Study  the  "Word  when 
thou  liest  down  and  when 
thou  risest  up.  Light  will 
come  to  the  diligent, 
prayerful  student. 

Where  did  the  Sthio- 
piau*8  joy    come   from? 
Prom  what   he    read    in 
Isaiah     as    explained    to 
hun  by  Philip.     He  had 
found     the     Sin  -  bearer. 
Blessed  are  they  that  know 
the  joyful  sound.  ^ 
Where  ehtmld  our  joy  come 
from  ?  The  same  testimony. 
The  Bonowful  soul  looks  to 
Jesus  and  lives,  rejoices. 
Blackboard  Outline,^^ 
The  Ethiopian  worships 
the  One  True  God. 
He  leadf  the  Scriptures. 
God  sends  him  light. 
He  xeceivei  Jesus  im- 
mediately. 
Goes  on  his  way  rejoicing. 
Have  you  Jesus  in  your 
heart P 


November  6.— Morning. 

Philip  and  the  Ethiopian. 

Reading,  Acts  viii.  26 — 40.  Golden  Text,  yer.  37. 

Our  lesson,  the  story  of  one  seeking  light  and 
wisdom,  and  finding  that  which  was  beyond  his  ex- 
pectations. 

I.— The  Way  of  Life  Sought. 

The  Ethiopian,  an  inquirer  after  truth.  (1)  In 
God's  house.  He  came  to  worship  God  (Exod.  xviii. 
15  ;  Psa.  xxvii.  4).     (2)  In  God's  word  (John  v.  39). 

His  was — (1)  Earnest  seeking.  A  busy  man, 
living  a  long  way  off,  surrounded  by  idolaters,  over- 
coming every  difficulty,  and  going  up  to  Jerusalem  to 
worship  (Gal.  v.  7). 

(2)  Persevering  seeking.  Not  content  with  simply 
going  to  God's  house,  but  after  he  hots  been  reads, 
searches  for  truth.     Search  the  Scriptures  daily, 

(3)  Teachable  seeking.  Although  asked  a  very  plain 
question,  not  ofiended,  but  willing  to  learn.  We 
should  always  be  ready  to  receive  instruction  from  those 
who  with  the  love  of  God  in  their  hearts  are  ready  to 
teach  us  Mis  will.    Those  who  humbly  seek  shall  find. 

II.— The  Way  of  Life  Shown. 

PhiUp  expounded,  the  difficult  passage.  Till  then 
the  Scriptures  a  sealed  book.  Salvation  through  a 
crucified  Saviour  was  the  truth  he  needed  to  leam. 

«  Open  Thou  mine  eyes,  that  I  may  behold  wondrous 
things  out  of  Thy  law."  God's  Spirit  directed  all. 
Without  this,  temple  worship,  Bible  reading,  Philip's 
preaching,  in  vain.  *'  None  but  Jesus  can  do  helpless 
sinners  good." 

III. —The  TVay  entered  On. 

Observe  ver.  37.  Belief  that  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah.  An  avowal  of  the  great  truths  of  Christi- 
anity— ^a  declaration  of  reliance  on  Jesus  for  life  and 
salvation. 

Well  might  he  rejoice.  His  daily  life  would  now 
be  ruled  by  love  to  Christ. 

Seek  knowledge  from  the  Scriptures  (Hosea  vi.  3). 

If  you  know  and  love  Christ,  profess  Sim  (Matt  v. 
14—16). 

Eave  you  sought  the  way  of  life  f  H* 
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▼er.88. '^TlwktorJewf 
had  a  eQitom  to  tie  one 
■hred  of  learlet  doth  to 
tbe  liom  of  the  goat,  and 
another  to  tfie  gale  of  the 
temple,  or  to  the  top  of 
theroeh  whan  the  goat  waa 
hiat,  and  thej  concluded 
that  if  ther  turned  white 
the  tim  oi  laiael  were  for> 
giren,  aa  it  ii  written, 
'  Though  your  ainf  he  aa 
eoarlet,  Ao.' "— fleaiy . 

"  Sboae  of  the  more 
modem  Jewa  who  profeas 
to  keep  the  law  atriotly 
aaciifiee  a  fowl  on  the  day 
of  atonement  Thia,  after 
beinff  killed,  ia  eaten  by  the 
IkmUy,  but  the  entraiu  are 
enjoined  to  be  eaat  upon 
the  top  of  the  houie,  tnat 
■ome  raven  or  crow  may 
carry  fhem  away,  juat  aa 
the  aoapegoat  of  old  diiap« 
peered  in  the  wildemeaa." 


>f 


Yer.  28.  We  are  told 
that  even  the  reading  of 
paaaagee  of  Scripture  whidi 
aiforoed  jqy  and  gladaeaa 
were,  on  the  day  of  atone- 
ment, diacouraged. 


The  aun'a  rayi,  when 
diffused,  are  but  moderate- 
ly warm,  but  if  collected 
by  alena  and  oonoentrated, 
they  become  intensely 
powerful;  so  the  punish- 
ment  due  to  sin,  diffused 
over  the  whole  human  race, 
was  concentrated  upon 
Christ  "The  sins  of  the 
whde-world/' 


NoTtmbnr  0.— Afternoon. 

The  Day  of  Atonement. 

Biaoartt^  Xm.  ztL  16—30.    Goldxv  Tbxx,  B^m.  r,  11 . 

Ghurdh  fMivala  variously  obaeryed  in  different 
Christian  oonntriea,  and  by  different  Christian  sects. 
Some  days  of  mere  merriment  or  of  social  and  domestic 
ei^oyment  Some  more  solemn — Good  Friday.  What 
then  remembered  P  We  are  going  to  apeak  of  the 
Good  Friday  obaeryed  by  the  ancient  Jewa. 

I.— The  Day. 

Ver.  29,  30.  It  was  a  time  of  national  penitence 
and  fasting.  Some  thiok  the  tenth  day  of  the  seyenth 
month  was  the  anniTenarr  of  Moses'  coming  down 
from  the 'mount  with  the  tables  of  the  law.  If  so,  the 
time  was  moat  appropriate  (comment).  It  waa  the 
day  iriien  the  people  receiyed  pardon  for  sin.  The 
pardon  not  given  without  complete  rei>entance  and 
submiarion.     But   the   mourning  waa  private;  no 

gnblic  aathering.  Picture  the  Jews  at  home  and 
omblea,  while  the  high  prieat  was  praying  for  them 
perhaps  hundreds  of  miles  away.  So  wiw  ns.  Our 
repenumoe  should  be  in  private,  while  our  Saviour  in- 
vifliUe  is  interoedinff  and  atoning  for  us.  This  is  only 
a  type,  though  a  soMum  one,  and  therefore  imperfect. 
And  just  as  the  sin  was  constantly  recurring,  so  had 
the  sacrifices  to  be  repeated. 


Lesson'. 
Christ's  o\ 
X.  1—4). 


Contrast    these   annual   sacrifices   with 
once  for   all   (Heb.    ix.    26—28; 


II.— The  Sacrifices. 


»»■ 


Yer.  IS — 23.  These  consisted  of  a  bullock  and  two 
goats.  While  one  goat  was  killed,  the  other  bore 
away  the  nation's  sios.  The  sending  away  was  the 
sign  of  perfect  pardon  ;  just  as  the  goat  was  lost  in 
the  mysterious  wilderness,  so  were  the  sins  never  to 
return. 

Lesson.    What  was  all  thU  a  picture  ef?    The  ff oat 
that  died  (Isa.  liii.   11).       The  goat  that  was  sent 
far  away  (see  John  i.  29,  margin ;  Heb.  ix.  28). 

III.— The  Ceremony. 

Ver.  17 — 28.  (For  a  detailed  description,  the 
teacher  riiould  consult  Dilworth's  '*  Tabernacle.") 
The  priest,  after  due  qualification  for  the  awful  dutiea, 
was  the  only  mediator  between  God  and  the  people. 
Like  Christ,  too,  he  was  humiliated,  until  the  dose  of 
the  services,  when  he  was  required  to  present  himself 
to  the  people.  Picture  him  at  the  commencement  and 
ending  of  the  day. 

liESsoN.     C%rht  the  Great  Eigh  Priest.    A,  W.  G. 
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For  ■ome  prftctical  obier- 
yationa  and  explanatiosB 
on  this  subject,  see  "Apos- 
tle o£  the  Gentiles,"  chap. 
T.    BythelateB.P.Pask. 

Kick  aoaivst  thb 
Pbxoks. —  An  allusion  to 
oxen  resisting  and  kick- 
^T^g  against  the  goads  uEsed 
to  drive  them.  A  perse* 
cutor  of  religion  in  the  end 
injures  himself  more  <^<vn 
others. 

Blackboard  Outlmea. 

GODS  n  „xvi.  26). 

IfY    A  BATES  (Fsa.  H. 

10). 

Who  art  Thou,  Zord  ? 


J 

I  AM  S 
U 
8 


udge. 

xalted  Lord, 
alvation. 

nspeakableGilt. 
trength. 


SauVa  8ubmis8um. — ^The 
Bomans  caused  the  prison- 
ers captured  by  them  in 
var  to  pass  under  a  yoke, 
in  token  that  they  submitted 
to  their  new  rulers,  and 
were  ready  for  orders  from 
them.  Saul  passed  under 
the  yok«  when  he  asked, 
"Lord,  what  wilt  Thou 
hare  me  to  do  ?  " 

AvAjriAS.  —  A  disciple, 
not  an  apostle ;  as  though 
Ohrist  would  hereby  teach 
the  equality  of  all.  He 
was  doubtless  a  native  of 
Damascus,  and  is  reported 
to  have  become  Bishop  of 
Damascus,  and  to  have 
died  by  martyrdom.  From 
the  sacred  narrative  he 
seems  to  have  acted  as  a 
minister  or  elder.  (See 
"Apostle  of  the  (Gen- 
tiles," p.  88.) 


Kovember  18.— Morning. 

Conversion    of   Saul. 

"Rmmsa,  Actt  iz.  X — 22.    G6li>isir  Tbxt,  yer.  6. 

Our  lesson  on  the  turning-point  in  the  career  6i 
one  of  the  greatest  men  that  ever  lived.  Bead  the 
verses. 

Mark  the  progress^  of  sin.  Looking  on— then  doing 
the  same  thing. 

I.— IVhat  Saul  Proposed  to  Do. 

Notice  particularly  the  spirit  he  displayed — his 
spiteful  plans,  how  coolly  laid.  Had  grown  clever  in 
wickedness.  Fall  of  fierce,  cruel  thoughts.  He  will 
exterminate  the  despised  followers  of  Jesus,  and 
crush  out  their  religion  from  the  earth. 

Evil  paanons  unchecked  ^vtr  grow  ttsnmger  and 
stronger.    Give  examples.' 

II.— IVhat  Happened  to  Saul. 

Describe  the  scene.  Saul  saw  more  than  a  light 
(chap.  zxii.  14).  What  followed?  Jesus feeb for 
His  people  in  their  troubles,  takes  what  ia  done  to 
them  as  dona  to  HiaiBelf .  Disciples  of  Jesus,  how- 
ever poor  and  humblei  are  disciples  of  the  King  of 
kings. 

If^uTf  to  Chrht's  people  U  injury  done  to  Him 
(Matt.  xzy.  44,  45). 

Folly  of  opposing  Christ  (ver.  6). 

in^^SITect  Produced  (ver.  6—9). 

Sin  makes  cowards  of  us.  Give  Sciiptnre  examples. 
Wicked  flee,  &o.  It  is  only  the  righteous  who  are 
bold  as  a  lion.  Saul  convinced  of  his  wickedness — 
hnmUed  to  the  very  dust,  trembling  at  the  Saviour's 
feet. 

Christ  can  change  the  hardest  heart. 

If  we  submit  to  Jesus,  He  will  pardon  us,  However 
we  may  have  rebelled  against  Him. 

uL  changed  Heart  produces  a  ehange^Hfr  (vei^  8^  9).. 

Beeeine  the  truth  tahieh  converted  Saul,  Whatever 
we  may  think  of  ourselves,  we  are  sinners.  Christ 
is  the  Saviour.  Seek  the  grace  of  Ohriat.'  Tou 
need  it.  H. 
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Tu  Boom.  —  «<AI1 
thai  w«n  Imelitet  bom 
W9n  to  dwell  in  booihs 
the  eeMmtum  of 
UaHttl.  For  the 
coBftnetioii  of  ibate  t«m- 
ponij  thodm  tho  people 
were  directed  to  'take 
bouglie  of  (oodly  treei, 
Inreneliee  of  palm  trees, 
and  tbe  boajriia  of  thiek 
trees  and  wulowa  of  the 
brook."    See  p.  429. 

I&LUREATIOV        VSOX 

EARimv  LiVB.— '*  On  the 
top  of  ersrr  hooae  in*  the 
▼iUage  of  El  Biunh,"  Dr. 
Triitram  aayf,  "there  is  a 
wattled  booth  of  oleander 
boughs,  sometimes  of  two 
stones,  with  a  wieker-work 
floor,  in  whieh  the  inhabi- 
tants sleep  daring  the  hot 
weather,  and  thus  continue 
to  obserre  the  Jewish 
feast  The  boughs  and 
tenadons  leayes  of  the 
oleander  never  shrlTsl  or 
faU  off,  and  form  an  effee- 
tual  shade  for  many  weeks.^' 


»> 


ISmW  TltTAXIVT  MODB 

ov  KiBPive  THi  Fbait. 
—Each  Israelite,  in  holiday 
attire,  repaired  to  the  temple 
with  a  palm  farandi  in  one 
hand,  and  thedtron  in  the 
other,  at  Uie  time  of  the 
ordinary  morning  serrice. 
One  of  the  priests  fetched 
some  water  in  a  golden  ewer 
from  the  pool  of  Siloam. 
At  the  top  of  the  brasen 
altar  were  fixed  two  silver 
basins,  with  small  openings 
in  the  bottom.  Wine  was 
ponred  into  that  on  the 
eastern  side  and  the  water 
into  that  on  the  western  side. 
And  the  HaUel,  or  hymn 
of  praise,  was  thm  sung. 


The  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
a 
Thanksgiving 
for  the  ffretmU  msroiss  in 
the  finiitage  of  the  earth ; 
a 
Memorial 
of  JMMe  MMfvies  in  the 
wilderness  time. 


HoTembor  IS.—Afteraoon. 

The  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 

Bbaddvo,  Lev,  zziii.  33—44.     Golden  Text, 

FiM,  dii.  2. 

For  instanoei,  in  later  times,  of  the  celebration  of 
this  feast,  see  the  dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple 
(1  Kings  Tiii.  2,  65) ;  and  after  the  Captivity  (Ezra 
iii.  4 ;  Neh.  Tiii  17). 

The  relation  of  this  festival  to  the  other  two— the 
Passover  and  the  Feast  d  Weeks — should  be  pointed 
out ;  and  the  purpose  of  these  feasts  in  preserving  the 
unitff  of  the  nation,  and  the  integrity  of  the  Jehovah 
worship,  should  be  carefully  explained. 

In  studying  the  arrangements  of  this  feast,  notice— 

I.— The  Time. 

The  autumn,  when  both  the  field  harvest  and  the 

vine  and  fruit  harvests  were  safely  gathered  in.    This 

'  is  usually  a  time  of  thankfulness.     We  keep  up  the 

idea  of  this  feast  in  our  harvest  homes  and  harvest 

sermons. 

Impress  the  duty  of  gratefully  reeognieing  the  good 
hand  of  Ood  in  providing  so  eonttantly  for  our  temporal 
needs. 

II.— The  Order. 

Eight  days  to  be  devoted  to  the  feast.  Oat  of 
them  two  Sabbaths,  on  wluch  general  assemblies,  or 
convocations,  were  to  be  held,  must  be  set  apart.  In 
the  six  intervening  days  there  were  to  be  regular 
sacrifices.  Bv  reference  to  explanations  of  John  vii. 
37,  find  the  changes  of  the  order,  and  additions  to  it, 
in  later  times. 

Impress,  from  the  special  character  of  the  burnt- 
ofiferings,  that  a  full  md  entire  consecration  of  our- 
eehee  to  God  properly  aeeotnpanies  an  etct  of  thamke- 
giving. 

III.— Tbe  Booths. 

This,  the  characteristic  feature  of  this  feast.  Ex- 
plain what  was  done,  and  why  done. 

It  is  always  healthy,  though  often  humbling,  to 
remember  the  past,  and  the  way  wherein  Ood  has 
led  us. 

But  the  point  to  see  clearly  and  to  enforce  is  this : 
that  our  thankfulness  ought  never  to  concern  our  tem- 
poral mercies  only;  thinking  of  these  should  remind 
us  of  Ood's  gracious  love  and  lead.  So  impress  that 
when  thankful  for  daily  bread  we  should  be  even 
more  thankful  for  the  Bread  of  Idfe. 

BoBT.  Tuck,  B.A. 
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Justin  Martyr,  who 
wrote  about  thirty  years 
after  Pliny,  and  one  hun- 
dred after  the  Gospel  was 
first  preached  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, thus  describes  the 
extent  of  Christianity  in 
his  time :  "  There  is  not  a 
nation,  either  Greek  or 
barbarian,  or  of  any  other 
name,  even  of  those  who 
wander  in  tribes  and  live  in 
tents,  among  whom  prayer 
and  thanksgiving  are  not 
offered  to  the  Father  and 
Creator  of  the  universe 
by  the  name  of  the  crucified 
Jesus." — Sermons  by  the 
Monday  Club* 


The 


GOSPEL       p 
Od4    IsJ^ 


pULL 

IS  n  B  jjB 
OB  all 


Whosoever  will,  let  him 
come. 


No  Bbspbctbk  op  Pea- 
80V8. — ^A  gentleman  press- 
ing through  a  crowd  of 
trayellers  ct  an  hotel  office 
called  out  to  the  clerk  to 
assign  him  a  room  at  once, 
adding,  *'  I  am  the  Lien- 

tenant-Goyemor  of ." 

''Don't  give  yourself  any 
concern  on  that  account/* 
replied  the  derk.  « We'll 
take  just  as  good  care  of 
you  as  we  do  of  the  others." 
At  that  office  all  applicants 
stood  on  the  same  level. 
The  way  into  the  kingdom 
of  God  has  been  likened  to 
a  door  so  low  that  every 
one  iHio  enters  must  do  so 
en  hifl  knees,  and  so  nar- 
row that  none  can  carry 
with  him  even  the  smallest 
encumbrance. 


November  20.— Morning. 

Gospel  Success. 

Rbading,  Actsx.  34 — 48.  Goldbx  Text,  ver.  43. 

A  skilful  teacher  might  well  include  in  this  lesson, 
by  way  of  introduction,  Peter's  vision,  which  was 
designed  to  teach  that  apostle  that  the  Gospel  was 
intended  for  all  men. 

Lessons  suggested — 

I.— God  looks  with  mercy  upon  all. 

He  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  "  God  so  loved  the 
world,"  &c.  To  every  one  the  ofier  is  made — to  pou, 
therefore. 

II.— Tw^o  things  required  of  all. 

(a)  Fear  of  God.  {b)  Righteous  living.  Both  the 
product  of  God's  grace  in  the  heart.  They  are  the 
substance  of  true  religion — evidence — not  meritorious 
cause — of  acceptance.  **  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them." 

Wherever  true  religion  is  found  God  will  accept  it 
without  regarding  names  or  sects. 

III»— The  Gospel  which  Saves. 

The  intth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  It  is  adapted  to  all — 
understood  by  all — can  make  all  happy,  because  it 
comes  home  to  the  heait  and  to  the  condition  of  all. 
The  young,  the  aged.  The  learned,  the  rude.  The 
peasant,  the  prince.  All  alike  are  sinners,  and  all  who 
are  saved  will  owe  their  salvation  to  the  one  Mediator 
between  God  and  man  (1  Tim.  ii.  6). 

Never  expect  salvation  elsewhere  than  from  Christ. 
From  Sim  every  one  of  you  may  expect  it  if  you 
repent  and  seek  it  from  Him. 

No  wonder  that  the  Gospel  says  so  much  about  Christ 
(1  Cor.  i.  22—24  ;  iii.  11 ;  Gal.  vi.  14). 

IV.— This  Gospel  to  be  proclaiixned  to  all. 

All  need  it.  Peter  did  not  wait  till  all  Joppa  was 
converted  before  taking  the  good  news  to  Cssarea. 

Go  and  tell  your  neighbours.  Do  all  yon  can  to  help 
forward  the  auceess  of  the  Gospel.  If  we  love  the 
truth  ourselves,  we  shall  seek  to  bring  others  to  love 
it  too. 
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ycr.8.  TIm  Babbftth  ii 
Um  CTpretriwi  in  time  of  > 
difiiM  and  efecniAl  prin- 
ciple, upon  whioli,  m  upon 
a  goUen  threed,  all  the 
eoouBandmenta  and  ordi- 
naneei  of  God  are  atning. 

The  word  «  Jubilee*' ia 
moei  probably  conneeted 
with  the  <<ttreaniinf '• 
found  of  the  trumpeta 
uaed  on  the  ocoasion. 

The  p^euliar  obeenr. 
aneet  of  the  Jubilee  were . 

1.  The  manner  of  ite 
proclamation. 

2.  The  general  releaae 
of  ilafea  and  captiTea. 

8.  The  reatoration  of 
landi  to  their  original 
ownera* 

**The  fundamental 
thought  ia;— Jehorah  it 
the  Lord  of  the  land  of 
Jehorah,  with  all  ita  bleaa- 
ingi^  ita  aoil,  haireata,  in- 
heritanoea,  dwellinga,  rich 
and  poor,  free  and  alayea , 
roada  and  byewaya,  holy 
aeaaona.  Sabbath  daya,  and 
central  holy  place— -the 
Tabemade." — LoHffg. 

**  Ereiy    fiftieth    year 
God  reatoied    the  whole 
economy  of  the   atate  to 
what  it  waa  at  the  first, 
thatthua  the  covenant  of 
the    people     with     Him 
might  be  placed  upon  ita 
original  footing,  and  that, 
with  ail  their  early  adran- 
tagcff,  a  new  era  in  their 
hiatory    might    begin."-*- 
JUiWgan. 


NoTember  20.— Afternoon. 

The   Year  of  Jubilee. 

Bbaboto,  Lev.  xxr.  1 — 17;  Golden  Text,  Psa. 

IXXTIT.  15. 

L— The.Proclaxnation  of  the  Jubilee. 

1.  Time,  Not  as  ordinary  yeara,  beginning  on  the 
Jirtt  day,  bat  on  the  teiUh  day— day  of  atonement. 
Picture  out  eTcnts  of  that  day.  High  priest  has  ful- 
filled his  duties.  What  duties  P  Bin  forgiven, 
cleansed,  sent  away.     "Afflicted"  hearts  gladdened. 

2.  Manner,  Priests  sound  comet.  Cf.  noise  on 
Sinai  when  God ''  descended  upon  it  in  fiie  "  (Ex.  xix. 
13,  16,  19,  &c.) — a  streaming  sound,  growing  louder 
and  louder.  Watchers  on  neighbouring  hills  catch*  it 
up,  and  pass  it  on — a  musical  mstead  of  a  fiery  beacon. 

II. — BflTects  of  the  Jubilee. 

Sin  cleansed  by  the  atonement;  but  cleanfldng  does 
not  undo  eonu^uenees  of  sin — e,ff.,  a  drunkard  wastes 
his  property.  Repentance  will  gain  pardon,  but  not 
restoration  of  his  goods.  So  too  with  Israelites ;  i)e<9le 
impoTerished  through  their  sin,  lost  their  land,  perhaps 
had  to  become  slayea  theDiselyes.  Atonement  could  not 
undo  these  evil  consequences;  but  God  would  a^ow  by 
the  year  of  Jubilee  tnat  He  could  not  only  f  oigive 
sin,  but  dso  remedy  the  eyil  which  it  causes  (ver. 
10—17).  * 

1.  A  Tear  of  Me$toratum, 

Eeetored  liberty,  God  had  deliyered  people  from 
davery.  Now  Sit  seryants  could  neyer  be  enf>layed 
more  than  sii  years  (Ex.  xxi.  2),  but  when  Jubilee 
sounded  it  declaredat  once  liberty  for  all .  JReeiored lands. 
If  people  belonged  to  God,  so  also  land.  Poor  man 
could  not  giye  up  his  land,  for  Grod  had  allotted  it  to 
him  in  trust;  but  .might  be  depriyed  of  use  of  it  until 
year  of  Jubilee.  Picture  happiness  of  such  a  year — 
slaves  freed,  families  reunited,  old  homes  regained. 

2.  A  Tear  of  Rest, 

No  field  work  (ver,  11,  12),  though,  no  doubt, 
plenty  for  all  to  do.  Fruit  would  grow  and 
might  be  gathered  (ver.  12),  but  any  one  might  gather 
it ;  it  was  GKkL's  gift  to  alL 

Conelmion,  Sin  still  makes  mischief.  God  f  oi^ves 
sin  through  the  great  atonement ;  and  Christ  says  He 
will  also  undo  the  mischief  (Luke  iv.  17 — ^21). 
Through  Him  an  "aooeptabla  year"  for  all  captives 
and  oppressed  ones. 

1.  Even  now  sin  more  than  for^yen  (Eph.  L  12^ 
14;  <^.  1  JohniiLl,2).  2.  Something  better  in  store ; 
the  inheritance  will  follow  the  earnest  of  it  (Kom.  yiii. 
18 — 21).  Eyen  death  not  able  to  hold  ns  back  from 
returning  **  every  man  to  his  pooiession  and  U>  his 
family.*'  First,  howevto,  the  atonementi  sinBemoved* 
then  the  misoluef  remedied  (Acts  iii,  1.9).  To  know 
the  jo^ul  sound  (Goldan  Text)  we  must  know  first 
the  fimshed  sacrifice.  C.  A.  Goodhabt.  ' 
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Hbbod   Aesippi,  the 

S'andflon  of  Hen^  the 
reat,  was  now  invested 
with  theyassal  sovereignty 
of  Judea  and  Samaria,  in 
addition  to  the  tetrarohies 
formerly  held  by  Philip, 
by  Lysanias,  and  by  Axkti* 
pas,  so  that  ha  now  ruled 
over  all  his  grandfather's 
dominions.  Agrippa  was 
naturally  anxious  to  in- 
gratiate himself  with  his 
new  subjects,  and  disco- 
vered very  early  that  one 
of  the  surest  methods  to 
win  their  &vour  was  the 
persecation  of  the  Church. 
Alter  sevtaral  of  the  dis- 
ciples had  quffered  in  va- 
rious ways,  James,  the  son 
of  Zsbedee,  was  .  ''  slain 
with  the  sword."  This 
procedure  increased  the 
popularity  of  the  king 
among  the  unbelieving 
populace.  —  Bev.  S,  &, 
Qreen,  D.D. 

''JOHK,     WHOSE      Smt- 

VAxz  WAS  Mask."— The 
Jews  had  no  surnames; 
but  Bumy  had  two  names, 
one  by  which  they  were 
known  aniong  the  Jews, 
and  the  other  among  the 
Greeks  and  Bomans.  — 
Dr.  I&itto. 

."  Chained  ,with  two 
CHAilTB."  —  It  was  not 
usual  t6  chain  a  prisoner 
to  more  than  one  soldier. 
.  ...  It  is  di£Elcult  to  see 
bow  a  prisoner  could  be 
more  completely  secure 
than  Peter  was.  Shut  up 
in  a  strong  prison,  the 
flrates  barred  and  guarded 
by  sentinels;  his  person 
attached  to  living  men, 
who  would  hear  afid  feel 
bis  slightest  movement. 
But  the  walls  were  never 
built,  the  chains  were 
never  forged,  the  guards 
never- breathed,  that  could 
bold  in  bondage  him  irhom 
God  willed  to  be  free. 


IIbison,  b^t    , 

r  BATJBB  is  offered  and 
£T£R  is  set  free. 


STovember  27.'-lEor2iingr< 

Peter's   Deliverance. 

Reading,  Acts  xii.  1—17.  Golden  Text,  Jos.y.  17. 
I.— The  Persecutor. 

Herod  was  a  vain,  fawning  man,  seeking  popularity 
among,  the  Jews,  for  the  s^e  of  which  he  originated 
and  carried  on  the  persecution  recorded  here. 

Act  from  a  wnse  of  riff ht^  and  not  simply  to  please 
others, 

II.— The  Prisoner^ 

Sixteen  soldiers,  four  at  a  time,  to  guard  him. 
Chained,  and,  we  might  say,  comfortless.  The  night 
before  the  morning  on  which  he  expected  to  be  led  out 
to  execution  comes.  Yet  the  apostle  is  not  troubled. 
Ke  calmhj  sleeps.  He  knows  God  is  able  to  deliver 
him  if  He  wills,  and  if  not  it  will  be  an  honour 
to  die  in  the  Lord's  cause. 

God  can  deliver  in  time  of  dtmffer. 

The  Christian  need  not  fear  death. 

ni.— Prayer  for  the  Prisoner. 

The  case  looked  hopeless,  yet  the  Church  prayed  on, 
knowing  the  power  of  God.  Prayer  was  made  without 
ceasing;  Their  prayers  were  earnest  and  fervent^ 
They  appear  to  have  spent  the  night  in  prayer  (yer.  12). 

God  could  yet  interpose  and  deliver  His  servant. 

Times  of  special  danger  are  times  for  special  prayer^ 

IV.— Prayer  Ans^nrered. 

While  the  Church  was  praying,  God  was  working. 
And  we  must  note — 

1.  An  angelic  deliverer. 

While  Peter  is  calpily  sleepingan  angel  enters  the 
prison  and  fills  it  with  light.  He  gently  wakes  the 
sleeper,  and  brings  him  forth  abroad,  and  then,  when 
his  work  }a  ^onOy^he  leaves., 

Ood  has  many  ways  of  worhing,  and  knows  how  to 
deliver. 

Ood  will  not  do  for  us  what  we  can  do  ftrr  ourselves. 

2.  The  a^tokiehed  apostle. 

All  had,  been  so  sudden  and  rapid  that  he  did  not 
understand  it.  The  night  air  perhaps  helped  his 
reflection.  He  knows  that  the  Lord  has  delivered  him, 
and  he  considers  the  miitter^  ; 

We  should  think  upon  the  way  in  which  God  delivers, 

3.  The  astonished  Church, 

Bhoda  was  glad,:  and  so  glad  that  she  runs  in  to  tell 
t|ie  news  that  Peter  was  fp:e?,.  but  those  who  had  been 
praying  count  her  mafl. 

Peter  soon  st^^s  before  thent  allf  and  now  sorely 
their  prayer  wa»  tuined  to  praise^     c 

Expect  answers  to  prayer,  Nothing  is  too  hard  for 
thelard.  '^ 

H.   G.   GiLBKBT 
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OUTLINE  LESSONS. 


Ver.  IS. "  TlMCuMBit* 
isb  kinf  otAnA^irf.  sir. 

46.) 

From  DMt.  it  1—7 
we  iM  UiAt  food  ladwat&r 
m  inromiaod.  Fotlowin^ 
on  tlilf  (Num.  zz.  2),  tlio 
niraenlottf  rapply  of  water 
failed.  loitoad  of  faith  in 
the  promiae,  there  it  mur- 
munng  at  the  failure. 
Water  i»  BUppUed,  but 
Eiau'a  heart  is  hardened, 
io  that  the  ihort  route  is 
shut  affainst  the  people. 
Henee  wey  hare  "  to  ooin<- 
pass  the  land  of  Edom," 
insteadof  "  paMing  through 
the  coast  of  it." 

The  ''  way  of  the  Bed 
Sea  "  is  the  yalley  known 
as  the  Arabah. 

Light  bread  (tot.  6), 
bnad  of  which  they 
thought  lightly  —  con- 
temptible brMd. 

Our  Lord  uses  the  inQ&> 
dent  as  a  type  of  (1)  the 
divinely  appointed  «um- 
ner,  and  (2)  the  ffUtaey 
of  His  coming  death.  The 
being  lifUd  «p,  end  the 
being  eaeei,  are  the  pointe 
of  comparison. — Me$er. 


Howember  S7«~Aft«niooii. 

The  Serpent  in  the  Wilderness. 

BxADXNO,  Num.  zzi.  1 — 9.     Golden  Text, 
Isaiah  zly.  22. 

Show  how,  at  close  of  the  forty  years,  Israel — once 
more   fadng  Canaan — ^had    befbie   them  choice    of 
routes  (Deut.  it.  4 ;  Num.  xx.  20,  zir.  43 — 44). 
I.^The  Trial  and  Its  Consequences. 

Long  march — hot,  shifting  sand,  mixed  with  graTcI 
and  loose  stones — ^few  shmbs,  dry  and  dusty — ^no 
water  or  food — ^burning  sun — ^fierce  sand-storms — 
enough  to  make  people  feel  discouraged.  Con- 
trast— 

What  they  thould  have  done. 

Make  the  best  of  it.  When  God  brings  into  trials, 
He  will  always  brinff  those  who  trust  Him  throuffh 
them.  Then,  most  likely,  the  trial  a  chastiBement  for 
distrust — as  such  a  sign  of  love  (Heb.  zii.  6,  12,  13). 
Should  haye  reminded  them  of  tiieir  own.  faalts  and 
God's  goodness.  Through  the  valley  of  humiliation 
you  may  gain  sight  of  the  celestial  mountains. 

What  they  did. 

Grew  more  rebellious  {cf.  ver.  6  with  xz.  3).  Such 
sin  cannot  be  overlooked.  What  had  happened  forty 
years  earlier  P  (ziv.  12,  22,  23). 

II.— The  Punishment  .and  Its  Effects. 

Good  temper  makes  a  bad  rosd  better,  ill  temper 
will  make  even  a  good  road  bad.  These  evils  ezagge- 
rated, — God  sends  a  fitting  punic^ent  (ver.  6). 
Anger,  ingratitude,  discontent — ^fiery  serpents  biting 
at  th^  hearts — ^followed  by  fiery  serpents  biting  at 
their  bodies.  Bodies  beesme  like  the  souLs  which 
animated  them — angry  and  inflamed  wounds  soon 
caused  death. 

No  more  munnuring— -sins  confessed— intercession 
asked  from  Moses — ^punishment  makes  them  better 
— ^fiery  serpents  outside  help  to  kill  fiery  serpents  inside 
(Heb.  xii.  11 ;  Psa.  Ixxviu.  34). 

III. — The  Remedy. 

God  again  manifests  His  charaoiker  (Ex.  xxxiv. 
6, 7).  Brazen  serpent  set  up  (ver.  8,  9).  Like  the  fiery 
serpents,  only  s^i//,  dead^  nupended.  Looking  at  it,  for- 
get hot,  dusty  road ;  only  tMnk  dt  Qod*8  goodness  in 
saving  them.  Forget  self,  look  to  God,  and  so  find 
life.  h 

Concltuion,  Promised  land  before  us,  but  sin  bars 
the  short  way  thither.  Troubles  sent  by  God  in  love 
to  make  us  better  (Heb.  xiL).  Not  good  to  let  fiery 
serpents  (plenty  of  them)  nesUe  in  our  hearts.  Sel- 
fishness makes  them  thrive-— always  tbiwlrfng  about 
ourselves,  our  own  discomforts  and  troubles,  instesd 
of  Gk>d's  love  and  goodness.  If  not  got  rid  of  they 
most  kill.  Can  but  be  got  rid  of  by  thmlriTig  of  some 
One  else  who  will  teach  us  to  forget  ourseTves,  One 
naUed  to  a  cross  that  our  sins  might  be  nailed  there 
too.    What  does  He  say  Himself?  (John  iiL  14, 16). 

C.  A.   GOODSABT. 
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By  THE  Rev.  WILLIAM  WALTERS. 

HILDREN  may  be  a  source  of  great 'danger, 
or  they  may  prove  a  strong  safeguard.  At- 
tention to  their  physical  needs,  their  mental 
cnltare,  the  formation  of  their  character,  pro* 
vision  for  their  fntore  welfare,  all  these  con- 
stitute a  great  and  serious  duty.  Those  on 
whom  the  duty  first  falls,  on  whom  it  falls  as 
a  natural  obligation,  and  by  whom  it  shonld 
be  discharged,  are  parents.  But  they  may 
call  in  others  to  their  aid ;  when  they  fall  of 
their  duty,  the  body  politic  may  take  their 
place.  The  duty  of  caring  for  the  children 
rests  in  a  special  manner  on  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ, — on  thQ  disciples  of  Him  who 
said,  '^  Suffer  little  children,  and  forbid  them 
not,  to  come  unto  Me :  for  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.'' 
We  shonld  "  gather  the  children  "—gather  them  to  nr- 
STRUCT  THBM,  Paul  Congratulated  Timothy  that  from  a  child 
he  had  known  the  Holy  Scriptures.  This  is  the  knowledge 
which  chiefly  the  Christian  Church  should  endeavour  to 
convey  to  the  children  of  our  time.  Wisdom,  patience,  apt- 
ness to  teach,  reverence  for  children,  love, — all  are  needed 
for  the  cfiicient  performance  of  this  work.  If  you  desire  to  make  a 
child  wiser,  it  is  important  to  recognise  existing  knowledge,  and  the 
desire  for  more.  We  cannot  alwajs  satisfy  children.  They  ask 
questions  which  our  deepest  thinkers  and  philosophers  cannot  answer. 
If  we  cannot  answer  them,  we  should  honestly  say  so.  Never  reprove 
them  for  inquisitiveness,  as  if  it  were  presumption,  on  their  part  to 
seek  to  be  wiser  than  they  are.  Never  Jaugh  at  them,  as  if  they  had 
no  power  to  think,  and  as  if  you  despised  them.  Never  substitute  a 
sneer  for  an  honest  reply.  Honour  their  questionings;  and  then,  if 
you  cannot  satisfy  them,  you  will  command  their  respect  and  win  vour 
way  to  their  hearts.  ^ 

"  Gather  the  children,"  that  you  may  mould  theik  charactjbk.     Re- 
member that  the  formation  of  character  is  an  important  part  of  your 
work.     The  heart  as  well  as  the  head  must  be  our  care.     We  should 
set  before  children  the  excellency  of  truthfulness,  uprightness,  purity 
Dec^'m^^^^  "'"'^  ^''^'' '  "^^  endeavour  to  have  all  these  wrong?; 
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into  iheir  ipiritiiftl  imtiire.  We  should  illaatrate  the  ChriBtian  yirtnes 
before  tb«r  eyei,  in  onr  own  cbaracter'and  oondaot.  Even  for  adolts, 
example  ia  better  than  precept ;  for  children  it  is  pre-eminentlj  so. 
Thej  are  qnick  and  shrewd  observers;  and  example  exerci&ea  over 
them  a  mighty  inflaence.  To  a  large  extent  they  are  in  onr  bands 
like  olaj  in  the  hands  of  the  potter ;  and  we  should  endeavonr  to 
fiuhion  them  into  yessels  of  hononr,  ^  meet  for  the  Mastez's  nse." 

**  Gather  the  ohildren/'  that  tou  mat  bays  thbv.  This  great 
object  should  ever  be  kept  in  view  ;  to  it  all  our  efforts  should 
contribute.  Young  as  they  are,  they  need  the  Saviour.  Thoagh  they 
are  but  Iambs,  they  baye  strayed  from  the  fold,  and  we  must  seek  to 
gather  them  in.  We  must  not  let  them  perish.  Their  condition  for- 
nishes  a  plea  we  dare  not  disregard.  Some  years  ago  a  steamship  on 
her  way  from  Oalifomia  to  New  York  took  fire.  The  flames  rapidly 
spread,  and  it  was  evident  that  she  must  perish.  As  one  of  the  pas- 
sengers was  buckling  a  belt  of  gold  around  his  waist-,  before  plungring 
into  the  sea,  with  the  view  of  attempting  to  swim  to  laod,  a  little  girl 
ran  to  him,  and  with  pleading  voice  said, "  Please,  sir,  can  you  swim  V 
As  he  looked  into  her  blue  and  piercing  eyes,  he  answered,  **  Yes,  child, 
I  can  swim.''  **  Then,  sir,"  she  replied,  **  won't  you  please  to  save  meP" 
The  man  hesitated  for  a  moment.  It  was  impossible  to  swim  with 
both  the  belt  of  gold  and  the  child.  But  his  decision  was  soon  taken. 
Unbuckling  the  belt,  be  cast  it  from  him;  and,  stooping  down,  he 
said  to  the  child, ''  Clasp  your  hands  around  my  neck ;  not  so  tight  as 
to  choke  me ;  but  hang  on,  and  I  will  try  to  save  you."  She  bowed 
herself  on  his  broad  shoulders,  and  cluDg  to  him,  as  he  plunged  into 
the  sea,  and  struck  out  for  land ;  and,  successfully  battling  with  the 
waves,  he  at  length  laid  his  precious  treasure  in  safety  on  the  shore. 
His  gold  was  gone  j  but  he  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  he  had 
saved  a  human  life.  In  the  spirit  of  this  man,  we  must  seek,  at  the 
sacrifice  of  ease,  and  time,  and  every  personal  end,  to  save  the 
children. 

**  Gather  the  children,"  por  your  own  sakts.  They  are  a  peculiar 
blessing.  They  bring  care  and  responsioility ;  and,  sometimes,  they 
are,  like  older  people,  tiresome  and  disagreeable.  Yet,  after  all,  they 
are  among  the  choicest  pleasures  of  life.  I  have  no  sympathy  with 
the  man  or  woman  who  says,  "  I  hate  children." 

"  What  the  leaves  are  to  the  forest, 

With  light  and  air  for  food. 
Ere  their  sweet  and  tender  juices 

Have  been  hardened  into  wood,— 
That  to  the  woild  are  children  ; 

Through  them  it  feels  the  glow 
Of  a  brighter  and  sunnier  climate 

Than  reaches  the  trunks  btlow." 

If,  in  all  your  search  for  happiness,  you  have  never  tried  tho  com- 
panionship of  a  little  child,  you  are  a  stranger  to  one  of  life's  puieet 
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joys.  Any  one  who  undertokes  to  train  a  child  for  Gk>d  will  find  that 
he  has  engaged  in  a  work  which  gives  a  large  reward.  Here,  indeed, 
is  that  Scripture  fulfilled  which  tells  us  that  in  waterinj^  others  we 
are  watered  ourselves. 

"  Gather  the  children,"  pob  theib  sake.  Many  have  the  advantage 
of  a  religious  training  at  home,  but  the  majority  have  no  other  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  acquainted  with  God  in  Jesus  Christ  than  that 
which  the  Christian  Church  supplies.  They  are  dependent  on  us  for 
those  influences  which  fit  for  a  life  of  goodness  and  usefulness.  The 
truth  we  teach  is  the  true  light  of  the  understanding,  and  the  real  salt 
of  human  character.  The  religion  of  which  we  seek  to  make  them  the 
possessors  is  necessary  for  this  life,  that  it  may  not  be  a  failure ;  and 
it  is  the  one  thing  needful  for  the  life  to  come.  As  we  love  the 
children,  desire  their  success  in  life,  wish  to  see  them  growing  up  in 
the  possession  and  exercise  of  every  virtue,  walking  in  righteousness 
of  life  before  God,  and  useful  members  of  society,  let  us  gather 
them  in. 

"  Grather  the  children,"  pob  their  pabekts*  sake.  Children  exercise 
a  mighty  influence  over  their  parents.  Home,  furoishes  manifold 
illustrations  of  the  text,  "  A  little  child  shall  lead  them."  Children 
exercise  an  unconscious  influence. 

Some  time  ago  a  reclaimed  drunkard  rose  to  address  a  temperance 
meetiDg.  For  a  moment  he  appeared  filled  with  confusion.  All  he 
could  say  was,  "  The  little  shoes  did  it."  He  kept  repeating  this  with 
a  thick  voice,  as  if  his  heart  was  in  his  throat.  At  length  he  told  his 
tale :  how  strong  drink  had  made  him  both  a  brute  and  a  fool,  and 
starved  him  into  the  bargain ;  and  how  his  wife  and  child  had  suffered 
and  starved  with  him;  and  how  one  night,  when  things  had  come  to 
the  worst,  he  was  in  the  taproom,  and  the  publican*s  child  came  in  to 
show  her  father  her  fine  new  shoes.  "It  was  a  simple  thing,"  said 
he;  ''but  no  fijst  ever  struck  me  such  a  blow.  '  What  business,'  said  I, 
*  have  I  to  clothe  others  with  fineries,  and  not  provide  clothing  for  my 
own  P '  Outside  were  my  shivering  wife  and  child,  on  that  bitter  cold 
night.  I  took  hold  of  the  little^  one  with  a  grip,  and  felt  her  chilled 
feet.  If  the  little  shoes  smote  me,  the  little  feet  kicked  me  harder.  I 
put  them,  cold  as  ice,  to  my  breast.  They  pierced  me  through.  I  had 
a  trifle  of  money  left,  and  with  that  I  bought  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a 
pair  of  little  shoes.  I  never  tasted  anything  but  a  bit  of  that  bread 
all  the  Sunday,  and  went  to  work  like  mad  on  Monday ;  and  from  that 
day  I  have  never  spent  a  farthing  at  the  public-house.  It  was  the  little 
shoes  that  did  it  all." 

Such  is  the  power  of  a  child's  unconscious  influence.  Take,  now, 
an  illustration  of  the  conscious  influence  of  children  over  their  parents. 
Addressing  his  school  one  day,  the  superintendent  said,  *'  Children,  I 
want  each  of  you  to  bring  a  new  scholar  with  you  next  Sunday."  One 
of  the  boys,  on  going  home,  said  to  his  father,  ''  Father,  will  you  go 
with  me  to  the  Sunday  School  P"    He  replied,  *'  I  can't  read,  my  son," 
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"  Our  teabhera  win  imch  yon,''  answered  the  boy,  with  earnestness  and 
deep  feeling;  ''do  go."  The  father  promised^  and  went;  learned  to 
read ;  sought  and  foand  the  Saviour;  and  at  length  became  a  colportenr. 
Years  pasted  oB|  and  before  his  death  that  man  had  established 
four  hundred  Sunday  Schools,  into  which  were  gathered  thirty-five 
thousand  children  I 

The  good  yon  impart  to  the  children  they  carry  to  their  homes,  the 
lessons  of  truth  and  duty  they  Icam  are  exemplified  in  the  life  of  the 
iunily.  ICany  parents  will  bless  God  for  ever  that  their  children 
learned  to  lore  God|  and  then  taught  them  to  love  Him  also.  The 
children  plead  with  you  for  their  parents'  sake.  ''  Give  us  light,'* 
they  say:—  ; 

*'  Give  XLB  light  amidst  our  darkness, 

Let  OB  know  the  good  from  ill, 
Hate  us  not  for  all  our  blindoess — 
Save  US,  lead  us,  show  us  kindness, 

Tott  can  make  us  what  you  will. 

"We  are  willing — we  are  ready  ; 
We  would  le^m,  if  you  would  teach ; 

We  hare  hearts  that  yearn  towards  duty, 

We  haTO  minds  alire  to  beauty, 
Souls  that  any  height  can  reach* 
Send  us  to  our  weepin«  mothers, 
Angel-stamp^d  in  heart  and  brow ; 

We  may  be  our  fathers'  teachers, 

We  may  be  the  mightest  preachers, 
In  the  day  that  dawneth  now." 

**  Gather  the  children,"  for  toe  sake  op  thb  putxtrk.  They  are 
to  be  the  fathers  and  mothers  and  guardians  of  the  next  generation, 
n  our  large  and  crowded  cities,  or  amid  our  rural  population,  they 
will  exert  their  power.  Working  in  our  factories,  or  conducting  our 
mercantile  affairs,  or  cultivating  the  land,  or  filling  our  professions, 
or  writing  our  books,  they  will  sway  the  destinies  of  society.  Many 
will  emigrate  to  our  colonies,  and  settle  in  remote  countries  of  the 
world.  Viewed  under  these  aspects,  children  are  of  more  importance 
than  persons  who  have  reached  mature  years.  When  the  Spartans 
were  once  asked  by  one  of  their  conquerors  for  fifty  of  their  children 
as  hostages,  they  replied,  '*  We  would  rather  give  you  a  hundred  of 
our  most  distinguished  men."  They  looked  to  the  future.  For  the 
present  they  had  sustained  defeat,  but  they  hoped  that  through  their 
children  they  would  yet  conquer.  Alexander  the  Great  gathered 
around  himself  that  mighty  army  by  which  he  conquered  the  world 
through  having  children  born  and  brought  up  in  his  camp,  and  training 
them  from  their  earliest  years.  Amurath  created  tbo  Janizaries, 
the  most  formidable  military  power  the  Porte  ever  poosessed,  by 
selecting  the  strongest  of  the  Christian  children  he  captured  in  war, 
and  educating  them  in  the  religion  and  arms  of  his  people.  Children 
are  the  hope  of  the  Church  and  the  world.  Take  them,  and  train 
them  in  the  knowledge  of  God.     Place  the  futare  under  obligatioos 
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to  yourselves,  by  presenting  it  with  a  race  of  men  and  women  fitted 
by  yonr  endeavours  to  crown  it  with  blessing. 

*'  Gather  the  children,"  fob  Christ's  sake.  He  was  once  Himself  a 
child  in  Nazareth,  and  from  that  time  until  He  bowed  His  head  in  death 
upon  the  cross  He  loved  children.  He  loves  them  still.  He  com- 
missions us  to  seek  their  salvation.  He  pleads  with  us  on  behalf  of  every 
little  child.  The  progress  of  His  cause' in  the  world  depends  largely 
on  the  children ;  many  efforts  and  influences  combine  to  destroy  them. 
Numerous  snares  are  laid  for  their  youog  feet;  and  in  too  many 
instances  they  become  an  easy  prey  to  their  tempters.  Indeed,  many 
of  them  know  nothing  but  vice  from  their  birth.  It  is  enough  to  rend 
one's  heart  with  grief  to  read  the  reports  of  juvenile  crime  which  our 
police-courts  continually  supply.  The  condition  of  a  large  part  of  our 
youthful  population  is  such  as  should  excite,  not  only  our  deepest 
sorrow,  but  also  our  serious  alarm.  Their  condition  is  graphically 
described  by  Mrs.  Browning : — 

**  In  the  alleys,  in  the  equares. 

Begging,  lying  little  rebels; 
In  the  noUy  thoroughfares, 

Strugglins;  on  with  piteous  trebles  ; 
Wicked  children,  with  peaked  chins, 

And  old  foreheads !  there  are  many 
With  no  pleasures  except  sins, 

Gaiabliug  with  a  stolen  penny." 

Though  some  years  have  passed  since  these  lines  were  written,  the 
testimony  they  bear  is  still  too  true.  Instead  of  being  disheartened 
by  the  wretchedness  of  the  childien,  let  it  only  make  you  the  more 
determined  to  gather  them  in.  Let  this  be  yonr  motto,  the  inspira- 
tion of  all  your  labours  and  prayers  and  love,  Thb  children  fob 
Ohbist. 

THE  TRUE  SOUBCE  OF  CHRISTIAN  BENEVOLENCE. 

In  the  book  called  ''Praying  and  Working,'*  an  account  is  given  of  a  poor  la  1 
named  John  Falk,  who  appeared  before  the  authorities  of  Dantzio,  seeking  their 
help  to  enable  him  to  go  to  the  University.  This  was  granted,  and  one  of  their 
number,  a  kindly  old  man,  seeing  the  youth  was  somewhat  abashed  in  the  presence 
of  so  many  grave  and  silent  elders,  stepped  forward,  told  him  that  it  was  time  he 
went  to  the  University,  that  they  had  provided  for  him  there,  and  that  they  prayed 
God  would  go  with  him.  *'  One  thing  only,  if  a  poor  child  should  ever  knock  at 
yonr  door,  think  it  is  we,  the  dead,  the  old  greyheaded  burgomasters  and  coun- 
cillors of  Dantzio,  and  do  not  turn  us  away."  Falk*s  eyes  filled  with  tears,  the 
words  sank  into  his  heart,  and  his  after-life,  spent  in  the  service  of  the  orphan  and 
the  ontcasf,  was  a  fitting  illustration  of  their  point  and  power.  It  is  only  as  we 
«re  influenced  by  the  remembrance  of  that  whioh  hath  been  done  for  us  by  oar 
loving  Saviour,  and  are  taught  of  His  Spirit,  that  we  can  give  to  H:m  the  service 
He  requires.— C7Arw/ia»  Giving,  by  W,  H.  Conyers. 


^r  Scanc))  »ib<u>l 

S  I  iru  miking  liome  cne  uiftbt,  ■  woinui  overtook  me,  wboM 
gsneral  ippeftTance  ttmigl?  indiut«d  ber  gip«]r  otipa.    The 
buket  aluDg  on  her  back.  Mid  bab;  fHlencd  in  tbe  foUa  of 
btr  sbairl  in  fiont,  being  additional  pioofe.    After pataiog on 
«  ftv  Blepi,  ibe  turned  and  laid, — 
"You're  a  teacberl'l 
"  Do  jon  meu  Sunday  Scbool  teacbtr  f "      asked. 
"  Tm." 
•lam." 

"  Mj  little  girl  i«^  would  jon  ccme  and  lee  bcr  f    Bill  won't  bave  a  paraco, 
but  I  don't  tbink  be'd  mind  jou  coming." 
"  Ob  ;m,  I'U  come.    Hu  aba  atUnded  onr  acbool  F" 

"  Blau  yon,  no,  rnana ;  nobody  oiee  for  my  cbildren.  Nobody  baa  erer  anked 
one  (f  them  to  come.     Bot  1  know  they're  got  aouls.' ' 

I  felt  conacience-itrioken.     The  gipsies'  tenia  were  within  a  few  yards  of  our 

"  How  did  yOD  g«t  to  know  they  had  eoulaP'' 

"  Why,  oncg  a  man  oame  preaching  noar  ua,  and  I  listened,  though  I  did  not 
■eem  to  do  it,  and  he  sud  ao,  and  a  lot  ot  other  things." 

"  la  die  very  ill?" 

"Tea,  she  was  this  morning;  maybe  ahe's  better  now,  or "^buta  sob  choked 

btr,  and  the  aentenoe  was  not  finished. 

"  Why  do  you  leare  ber,  then  f" 

It  was  a  summer  evening,  and,  I  tbink  I  can  see  ber  daabing  ejes  now,  as  ebe 
ttuned  to  euBwei — 

"  You  folt8_don't  know  what  it  i>  to  bave  a  liTing  to  get.  If  I  didn't  go  out, 
where  do  you  tuppoEc^ail  Ihe^  childien  wonld  lef  injitir  gravtt,  tbat'a  where 
they'd  be,     And  wbat'ibould.'we  all  do,in  the  winttrf" 

"  But  you  bava  a  buiband  1" 

"  A  husband!"  with  a  scornful  laugb.  "  Do  you  suppose  he  givea  me  any 
money  1     He  keepa  himself,  thnt's  all." 

"  Do  yon  tell  fortunes  f " 

"Not  since  the  child's  been  ill." 

By  thia  time  we  had  reached  tbe  plaee  of  ber  abode  It  was  a  wide  green,  ekirtrt 
by  someforest  land,  and^in  the  centie  was[the  camp.  Going  up  to  a  low  tent  she 
pushed  aside  tbe  dirty  covering,  and  entered,  I  following.  On  a  heap  of  dried 
leaves  lay  tbe  duk  child;  three  aloolsaiid  a  pan  of  dead-coke  embera  waa  all  ibe 
tent  contained  betides.  Some  ragged  childnn  wtre  playing  about  ontiid^  three  of 
whom  came  in  after  us.  Tbe  jwoman  turned  to  the  eldeet,  a  boy  of  abotit  niso 
years  old,  and  said  in  an  excited  way,  "Vby  did  yoa  leave  ber  t" 
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*^' 'Cause  die  Aeem^  asleep,"  and  out  agahi  lie  ran.  '^ 

^e  mother  put  down  her  basket,  and  hef  baby  on  the  top  ol  it,  and  Imeefing  on 
the  floor,  bent  over  what  I  then  saw  with  a  start  was  a  dead  form*  She  turlied 
down  the  old  shawl  that  covered  it,  took  one  of  its  little  bony  hands  in  hers, 
and  exclaimed,  **  How  cold  it  is !  '^  Then  she  put  her  ear  to  its  mouth,  took 
from  under  its  little  head  the  old  coat  which  served  for  pillbV,  closed  its  efea^,  and 
then  sat  down  on  the  ground ,  the  very  pictutQ  of  petnfied  grief, "  -  ^ 

**  Where  is  your  father  ?  "I  ask^d  one, of  the  children.  .  .        "; 

"In  th^ 'Goat  and  Boots/ " 

"Go  and  tjeU  him  t9. dome  here." 

*•  WeVe  been  once,  and  he  won't  come."  ,.-^ 

"  60  again ;  tell  him  your  little  sister  is  dead." 

Then  I. went  to  the  nearest  caravan ;  a  woman  with  a  dreadfully  red  face  wa3 
sitting  on  the  steps.  I  told  her  of  the  occurrence,  and  almost  before  I  had  done 
speaking  she  had  started  towards  the  tent,  evidently  willing  to  help  all  she 
could. 

In  vain  did  I  try,  with  words  of  comfort,  to  break  through  the  woman's  grief  ; 
to  all  my  remarks  there  came  no  answers  save  those  of  a  sullen  despairing  nature ; 
no  way  could  be  found  for  her  tears* 

**  Tour  child  is  safe  in  heaven,  now." 

'*  How  do  you  know,  when  she  died  before  she  had  learned  the  way  P  " 

I  tried  to  tell  her  my  reasons  for  this  belief,  but  she  said  she  would  rather  the 
child  had  endured  as  wretched  a  life  as  she  had,  than  die  like  this ;  and  to  my 
remark,  "There  were  worse  troubles  than  losing  a  child  whose  tender  years 
made  it  less  responsible  for  its  sins>"  she  replied,  **  Nobody's  trouble  is  worse  than 
this ;  my  poor  Kitty  died  all  alone !  I  never  had  a  last  kiss  or  word  from  her, 
and  there  was  no  one  with  her  to  do  anything  for  her,  not  even  to  tuck  the 
shawl  round  her." 

Presently  the  children  came  in  again,  saying,  *'  Father  won't  come,  and  he  says 
if  we  go  again  he'll  kick  us,  when  he  does  come."  It  was  evident  by  their  looks 
they  fiilly  believed  he  meant  it. 

The  mother  made  .no  answer.  Her  cup.  of  grief  seemed  already  quite  full,  her 
husband's  cruel  iDdifference  could  not  make  it  more  so. 

Feeling  powerless  to  help  in  any  way,  I  took  my  departure,  losing  no  time  in 
enlisting  the  sympathy  of  some  friends,  who  readily  promised  pecuniary  help. 

The  promises  were  fulfilled,  and  when  Sunday  came  the  child  had  a  decent 
funeral,  the  mother  and  her  other  little  ones,  comfortably  clad,  following  it  to  the 
grave.  When  the  service  was  over  and  they  had  turned  homewards — ^if  a  tent 
can  be  called  a  home — the  tears  came  for  the  first  time  to  the  mother's  eyes,  yet 
still  she  saw  no  gleam  of  Ikope  to  cheer  her  in  the  midst  of  hei*  trouble.  Being 
unable  to  read,  and  knowing  nothing  much  about  God,  and  less  of  Jeeus,  she  was 
truly  groping  in  the  dark. 

.  Afterwe  had  left  the  graveyard  and  come  to  where  two  roads  met,  we  .parted, 
sihe  to  go  and  brood  over  her  trouble,  I  to  go  to  the  Sunday  School,  where>  after 
labouring  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  trying  to  impress  upon  the^  minds 
oif  some  restless  girls  the  oft-told  tale  of'  Divine  sympathy,  the  repetitioii  of  which 
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teemed  but  to  deaden  their  inteiett^  I  propoced  to  the  teachers,  whm  the  school 
waa  eloied,  that  eomething  should  be  done  fcr  the  children  of  the  g^>8ie8,  an«^,  in 
leplj  to  their  qaeations  as  to  what  had  iDdnced  me  to  make  this  proposition  bo 
infonDallj,  I  told  them  the  story  of  the  poor,  bereaTod,  ignorant  woman. 

Am  I  was  speaking,  I  noticed  that  one  of  my  scholan,  a  girl  abont  sixteen  years 
of  age^  was  listeninsr,  thoogh  apparently  bnsy  putting  away  the  books.  Jnst  as  I 
finished  she  drew  a  deep  sigh ;  for  the  first  time  a  sigh  gaye  me  fresh  courage ;  it 
spoke  of  an  interest  in  the  work,  ond  proved  that  one  of  my  scholars,  at  least,  was 
not  wholly  unimpressionable.  Emboldened  by  this  novel  impetus,  I  urged  tbe 
necessity  of  the  work  so  upon  my  fellow-labourers,  that  they  even  smiled  at  my 
earnestness,  but  all  agreed  something  must  be  done.  Fortunately  our  super- 
intendent was  a  most  practical  man,  and  arranged  the  plan  of  action  so  that  the 
matter  did  not  end,  as  so  many  propositions  and  agreements  do,  in  words  only.  The 
tents  and  csrayans  were  to  be  visited  and  the  parents  persuaded  to  let  the  children 
come  to  the  school. 

The  plan  was  put  into  execution,  and  the  result  was  failure.    Most  of  the  people 
boldly  declared  they  would  not  let  their  children  come,  and  what  few  expressed 
their  willingness,  did  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convince  the  visitors  they  did  not 
mean  what  they  were  saying. 

Bat  the  sight  of  that  woman's  hopeless  grief  haunted  me,  and  I  could  not  rest 
till  another  effort  was  made.  It  took  the  form  of  having  a  class  on  Sunday  after- 
noons in  one  of  the  caravans,  but  that  failed  also.  When  the  time  ai  rived  for 
' commencing  on  the  first  afternoon,  the  teacher  was  most  summarily  dismissed,  and 
the  hope  that  in  case  of  such  an  event  we  could  take  refuge  in  the  tent  of  our  first 
acquaintance  was  brought  to  nought  by  the  news  that  the  tent  had  been  folded  up 
and  its  inhabitants  on  the  tramp  again. 

There  was  nothing  left,  so  1  thought,  but  to  watch  and  pray  for  more  favourable 

opportunities.     I  told  my  girls  all  about  it,  and  the  one  whom  I  had  noticed 

listenicg  to  my  recital,  Kate  Ferris,  seemed  very  much  concerned.    The  following 

-Sunday  she  was  absent,  and  the  Sunday  after  that  also.    In  answer  to  my  inquiries, 

-'the  other  girls  said  they  were  sure  she  was  well,  but  did  not  know  why  she  had 

stayed  away. 

I  called  at  the  house  where  she  lived ;  she  was  not  at  home,  but  the  mistress  said 
she  had  gone  out  each  Sunday  afternoon  as  usual. 

The  following  Sunday  afternoon  J  had  started  unusually  early  to  school,  and 
when  neaiing  the  gipsies'  quarters,  there  was  Kate  walking  in  front  of  me  ;  as  I 
hurried  to  get  close  to  her,  she  crossed  the  read  and  Was  lost  to  sight  among  the 
tents  and  caravans. 

My  heart  sank  within  me ;  could  it  be  possible  that  the  very  girl — ^the  only  girl 
— I  had  hopes  of,  was  spending  her  Sunday  afternoons  amid  the  coarse  revelries  c£ 
the  gipsies'  dancing  booth  !  Shuddering  at  the  thought,  I  went  on  my  way,  and 
all  the  afternoon  despair  abode  with  me. 

I  don't  know  how  it  was,  but  I  went  home  that  day  a  way  never  traversed 
before ;  it  was  a  pathway  leading  partly  through  fields  and  parfly  through  a  wild 
,  -stretch  of  forest-land  at  the  outskirt  of  which  was  the  gipsies'  camp. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  Eound  of  singing,  and  involuntarily  I  stopped  to  listen, 
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almost  expecting  to  hear  the  shuffling  of  dancers'  feet.  TLen  the  sound  camo 
again — 

*'I.think  when  I  read  that  sweet  stoxy  of  dd/' 

The  words'could  be  distinctly  heard,  although  some  birds  in  a  neighbouring  oak 
were  doing  all^  in  their  power  to  drown  what  they  may  have  considered  as  an 
encroachment  on  their  rights. 

It  sounded  as  strangely  as  must  haye  done  the  songa  of  the  prisoners,  Paul  and 
Silas,  in  the  dungeon's  gloom — eo  out  of  harmony  with  surroundings.  The  gipsies 
were  so  in  my  thoughtp,  filling  all  my  universe.  I  forgot  that  everywhere  in  God's 
fair  world'are  objects  both  echoing  and  reflecting  His  praise. 

Following\the  sound  I  came  upon  a  natural  arbour  formed  of  three  trees  with 
low  interlacing  boughs,  through  which,  while  screened  from  view,  I  oould  see 
distinctly  about  a  dozen  children  of  various  ages  sitting  in  a  half-circle,  with  Kate 
Ferris  in  their  midst — ^not  the  shy  scholar,  but  the  earnest,  excited  teacher ! 

As  I  stood  listening  to  her  explanation  of  the  hymn,  somebody  touched  me  on 
the  shoulder,  and  ^turning  round,  I  saw  a  young  man,  whom  I  had  heard  called 
Corry. 

<<  Did  you  ever  hear  that  ere  story  afore  ?"  he  asked  in  a  whisper. 

**  Oh  yes." 

"It's  cuttin',  certain  sure,"  meaning,  I  suppose,  the  story  was  affecting. 

Then  he  went  back  to'what  must  have  been  his  former  post  of  observation  and 
hearing,  about  two  yards  from  where  I  was  standing. 

It  was  not  many  teachers  that  had  such  a  class  or  scbool-room  as  that  green, 
shady  nook,  nor  such  interested  scholars  as  those  gipsy  children,  who  drank  in  every 
word  of  the  new  and  wondrous  story ;  neither,  I  am  afraid,  had  we  in  our  school 
such  a  teacher  as  Eate,  who  seemed  to  put  her  heart  into  every  word. 

When  the  class  was*  broken  up,  after  repeating  the  Lord's  prayer.  Cony  camo 
Again — 

«  Do  you  think  she'd  teach  me  to  read  F  " 

*  *  Yes.    Ask  her  now." 

I  watched  him  go  up  to  her,  and  heard  her,  with  the  same  self-posfeasion  with 
which  she  had  taught  [the  children,  assure*  him^  how  glad  she  would  be  to  have 
him  as  a  scholar. 

Then  I  went  up  to  her,  and  said  at  once — 

<*  Kate,  how  have  you  managed  all  this  V* 

It  was  told  in  a  very  few  words.  Feeling  so  concerned  about  the  poor  children, 
after  the  death  of  Kitty,  and  upon  hearing  of  our  failure,  she  had  determined  to 
try  herself.  The  first  Sunday  afternoon  she  had  been  away  from  school,  she  had 
flpoken  to  a  few  children  by  the^  roadside,  askirg  them  to  meet  her  in  this  same 
place  on  the  next  Sunday,  their  parents'  permission  to  be  obtained  before  ooming. 
Of  the  success  of  this  undertaking  I  had  had  proofs  positive. 

"  Am  I  to  go  on  with  it?  "  she  asked. 

< '  Certainly.  I  beUeve'it  is  of  Ood ; "  andthere  and  then  I  told  her  the  dreadful 
«tispicions  I  had  had  regarding  her. 

All  the  way  home  I  could  not  help  thinking  how  short-sighted  I  had  been. 

k2 
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The  next  Snndaj  aftemooii  I  had  another  sight  of  thie  noTel  eohool ;  Corry  vae^ 
thera^  and  two  women  besides,  ail  so  very  attentiye. 

All  the  help  possible  was  given  to  Kate.  Books  were  supplied  from  the  school, 
and  eyerj  afternoon  some  one  was  dose  at  hand  in  case  she  should  need  help. 

We  tried  to  draft  some  of  the  children  into  the  school,  but  found,  if  we  persisted, 
the  whole  affair  would  be  a  failure  ;  it  was  the  informal,  unofficial  nature  of  the 
work  that  was  its  very  origin  and  life.  All  we  could  do  was  to  watch  oyer  the 
undertaking  with  loye  and  care,  though  always  keeping  in  the  background,  and 
gradually  we  acquired  the  habit  of  speaking  of  it  as  "  Our  Branch  School." 

In  the  autumn,  the  class  was  transferred  from  the  nook  to  Corry's  carayan, 
which,  as  Corry  had  as  yet  no  means  of  buying  a  horse,  was  a  fixture.  Through 
the  roylog  habits  of  the  gipsies,  the  children  are  constantly  going  and  coming,  so 
that  little  result  of  the  work  is  seen ;  but  seed  sown  so  broadcast  must  find  gome 
fruitful  places,  where,  though  unknown  to  the  sowei;  it  springs  up  and  bears 
fruit.  And  if  Cony's  salyatlon  was  the  only  fruit,  would  this  girl  haye  laboured 
in  yain  ?  or,  if  the  only  result  had  been  a  teacher  humbled  and  made  more  trustful, 
would  the  haye  laboured  in  yain  ?    Nay. 

Our  superintendent  says  we  haye  now  got  a  fresh  answer  to  that  oft-repeated 
question,  **  What  must  we  do  with  our  eldei  scholars  ?  " 

Eyery  summer  Kitty's  mother  comes  back  to  the  old  camping-place ;  she  still 
carries  her  basket  about,  still  liyes  in  an  old  patched  tent,  stiU  has  to  ''keep" 
h^nelf  and  the  children ;  but  the  loye  of  God  is  in  her  heart.  She  now  with  hope 
is  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  she  shall  giye  her  lost  child  the  embrace 
denied  her  when  the  little  one  breathed  her  last,  alone,  in  the  old  tent;  and  it  was 
Kate,  the  superintendent  of  our  branch  school,  that  succeeded  in  dispelling  her 
gbom.    Kate  is  still  a  seryant  girl,  but  she  is  a  pattern  for  many. 

C.  CnAyEN* 
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We  do  not  deny  that  there  is  frequently  much  kindness  and  urbanity,  much  bene- 

yolence  and  generosity,  in  men  who  do  not  eyen  pretend  to  be  religious.    These 

qualities  often  flow  from  constitutional  feeling,  natural  softness  of  temper,  and 

warm  afiections ;  often  from  an  elegant  education,  that  best  human  sweetener  and 

polisher  of  social  life.    We  feel  a  tender  regret  as  we  exclaim,  *'  What  a  fine  soil 

would  such  dispositions  afford  to  plant  religion  in !  "      Well-bred  persons  ars 

accustomed  to  respect  all  the  decorums  of  society,  to  connect  inseparably  the  ideas 

of  personal  comfort  with  public  esteem,  of  generosity  with  credit,  of  order  with 

respectability.     They  haye  a  keen  sense  of  dishonour,  and  are  careful  to  ayoid 

eyerything  that  may  bring  the  shadow  of  discredit  on  their  name.    Public  opinion 

is  the  breath  by  which  they  live,  the  standard  by  which  they  act ;  of  course  they 

would  not  lower  by  gross  misconduct  that  standard  on  which  their  happiness 

depends.     They  haye  been  taught  to  respect  themselves  ;  this  *Jliey  can  do  with 

more  security  while  they  can  retain,  on  this  half-way  principle,  the  respect  of 
others. 


•> 
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By    charlotte    SKINNER. 


CHAPTER    XI.— Peacb  at  Last. 

HE  next  day  Mrs.  Dakyn  met  Mrs.  Watson  and  told  her  all  tbat 
had  occurred  since  her  last  yisit. 

'*  Has  Rogers  given  up  his  infidel  notions?"  she  asked. 
"  Seems  so,  but  he  says  he's  cursed;   hope  the  'old  man  * 
hasn't  got  him." 

* '  Well,  there  are  sins  that  can  never  be  forgiven.  I  hope  he 
may  not  have  committed  them.  No  doubt  he  feels  the  heavi- 
ness of  his  sins,  which  rest  on  him  like  a  curse.  And  I  hope  in  his  joy  on  the 
child's  recovery  his  convictions  will  not  lose  hold  of  him. " 

Mrs.  Watson  need  not  have  felt  any  fear  on  that  point.  Rogers'  joy  acted  like 
gentle  dew  upon  the  tender  plant  of  hope.  He  even  for  a  while  forgot  the  gailty 
past^  which  he  had  felt  God  would  assuredly  punish  him  for ;  but  imagining  the 
"  curse  "  lingered  before  it  broke  over  him,  he  rejoiced  in  the  light  of  linny's  life 
and  love  while  yet  its  dark  presence  hovered  afar  off. 

As  Linny  gradually  grew  stronger  he  made  her  a  little  couch  against  the 
window  where  she  could  lie  and  watch  him  work ;  and  then  in  a  while  she  was 
sufficiently  well  to  be  carried  out. 

Charley  was  very  disappointed  that  he  was  not  considered  strong  enough  to  be 
her  nurse.  "  Father  must  carry  me,"  she  said,  **  I'm  'fraid  you'd  let  me  tumble." 
Charley  vowed  in  himself  that  if  eating  would  make  him  strong  and  big,  it 
shouldn't  be  his  fault  if  he  didn't  soon  grow  a  real  giant. 

**  Where  should  we  go  to  P  "  asked  Rogers.  Linny  looked  at  him  with  her  large 
eyes  but  said  nothing,  and  Rogers  did  not  ask  again.  He  had  never  said  anything 
to  her  about  his  change  of  belief,  and  she,  though  full  of  thoughts  of  mother  and 
heaven,  had  not  ventured  to  speak  of  them  to  him. 

In  spite  of  his  assurance  that  she  had  only  to  love  Jesus,  words  which  she 
distinctly  remembered,  and  in  spite  of  all  his  tender  love,  she  still  fretted  over  his 
harsh  refusal  to  take  her  to  chapil;  for  children,  as  well  as  grown-up  people,  often 
hug  their  troubles.     She  had  even  said  her  prayers  to  herself. 

«  When  shall  we  go  P  "  asked  Rogers.     «  Oh,  when  the  sun  shines  bright." 

When  Sunday  morning  came  the  sun  was  shining  gloriously.  Linny  was  well 
wrapped  up  and,  accompanied  by  Charley,  Rogers  carried  her  out. 

"  It  couldn't  be  a  better  morning,'  Charley  sagely  remarked ;  **  but  where  are 
you  a  going  P  "    *'  You'll  see,"  said  Rogers. 

By.and*by  they  came  in  sight  of  a  little  chapel.    Rogers  stopped  at  the  bottom 
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of  tlM  tteptf  and  bending  his  Um  down  to  linny,  whUpered,  '<  Have  I  gueaaed 
rigbt^  little  woman  f  *'    **  Oh  70%  but  are  70a  going  in  too  P"    "Ofoourae." 

When  Cbarlej  leturned  home  he  was  brimful  of  excitement ;  he  bad  left  Eogexs 
and  linny  to  return  at  their  leisare^  he  was  in  such  haste  to  impart  the  news  of 
where  they  had  been. 

Mrs.  Dak/n  oould  haidlj  beUsTe  it,  and  thought  Charley  was  seeking  to  deoeiye 

*her« 

"  It's  as  true  as  I*m  here,"  he  exoUdmed ;  *'  I  could  tell  you  the  parson's  text." 

«*  Tell  it,  then." 

«  City  of  Qod."  ** Queer  text."  **  If  it's  all  tiue,"  he  said,  ''  it's  a  fine  place 
40  go  to." 

The  next  Sunday,  when  Mrs.  Dakyn  again  saw  Rogers  go  out  with  Linny,  she 
quiokly  put  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  went  herself  to  the  chapel  Charley  had 
named. 

There,  right  in  front  of  her,  was  Rogers  with  Linny  on  his  knee,  and  what  more 
surprised  her  was  to  see  Sam,  her  late  huoband's  companion,  sitting  on  the  same 
seat  as  herself.  Sam  accompanied  her  home,  and  she  then  learnt  that  since  her 
husband's  death  he  had  turned  religious. 

*'  And  has  Rogers  turned  that  way,  too  P  "  she  asked. 

But  Sam  did  not  know. 

The  following  Sunday,  Linny  went  with  Msiy  to  the  Sunday  school,  and  although 
almost  too  weak  to  take  much  interest  in  what  she  heard,  it  formed  the  subject  of 
eonversation  between  Rogers  and  her  every  day  through  the  week. 

Just  a  month  later,  Rogers  left  Tick's  Court,  and  took  a  small  house  in  one  of 
the  new  streets, 

Sam  had  taken  a  great  liking  to  Rogers,  and  he  was  their  first  visitor  in  the  new 
home ;  he  was  a  great  fitvourite  with  linny ;  he  it  was  who  planted  the  snowdrops 
in  the  little  back  garden,  and  built  a  seat  there  for  her. 

Sam  wanted  lo  find  out  what  Rogers  thought  of  God  and  religion,  now  that  he 
attended  chapel ;  but  he  was  too  bashful  to  ask,  and  Rogers  never  broached  the 
enbjecti  But  one  day  when  Sam  was  there,  Mrs.  Watson  called  to  see  Linny,  and 
in  her  usual  manner,  probed  after  the  information  at  once. 

''Rogers,"  she  began,  "  I  believe,  when  Liony  was  ill,  a  good  work  was  begun 
in  yon  ;  is  it  being  carried  on  P  " 

He  was  at  work  :  he  had  not  even  ceased  when  she  entered,  and  still  the  awl  was 
used  and  the  hammer  sounded.  Sam  L'stened  impatiently  for  the  answer,  but  it 
came  not.  "Bless  the  Lord,"  he  exclaimed,  unable  to  endure  the  silence  any 
longer,  "  he  has  worked  a  marvellous  work  in  me." 

"Tell  us  about  it,"  said  Mrs.  Watson, 

«  Tom's  death  started  it,  and  then  you  know  I  like  used  the  bellows,  and  now 
there's  a  great  big  flame  of  love  in  my  heart  that  warms  it,  so  I  feel  that  I  never 
could  know  agen  anythink  of  trouble  and  downheartedness." 

"You  see,"  said  Rogers,  "you've  never  been  very  bad ;  you've  been  one  that's 
easily  led,  I  know,  end's  heard  and  said  a  good  many  bad  things,  but  you  yourself 
waa  always  pretty  fair." 

•*  I  think  I've  been  a  pretty  bUck  'un."    "  So  we  aU  do,"  said  Mis.  Watsoo, 
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"  wlien  God  conviBefM  QS  of  *fiiB/'    <*  That's  Just  it,  miBui,"  said  Sam^  Uantly. 
"  I  belioTO  it,  folks  do  all  feel  awful  bad." 

Eaoh  wished  Bogers  would  unburden  bimself  to  them^  but  be  shrank  'from  it. . 
Alone  he  bad  brooded  over  his  fate,  alone  he  had  fostered  bis  doubts,  alone  he  had 
trayelled  bis  lonely,  Godless  path,  and  all  alone  except  for  the  company  of- a  little 
child,  he  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  Diyuie  Father;  but  mists  still  enshrouded 
h^m,  and  these  two' well-meaning  souls  seemed  to  hide  what  little  light  he  had.  So 
finding  it  imposaible  to  draw  his  "  ezpeiienoe  "  from  him,  first  Mrs.  Watson  witb^ 
drew,  then  Sam,  and  Bogers  and  Linny  were  left  alone. 

Thatrnight  be  for  the  first  time  spoke  of  God  to  Linny*  She  was  jvst  going  to 
say  her  prayers  when  he  said — 

*' Linny,  I  know  some  people  hare  what's  called/  fSunily  prayers;'  I  tlunk  we 
will.    Do  you  kno^^  little  one,  that  you  have  taught  me  to  love  God  f  "    '-  Me  P" 

*'  Y€S ;  I  used  to  before,  a  long  time  ago,  and  then  I  grew  wicked."  *'  Ohaarky 
once  said  you  were  wicked,  and  didn't  read  the  Bible ;  but  you're  not  wicked 
now," 

"  No,  not  wicked  like  that  now  ;"  he  had  not  dared  to  tell  her  of  Ins  doubts 
of  God's  existence,  they  seemed  to  him  too  dreadful  now;  *'  and  I  want  us  both  to 
try  and  please  Him  very  much.     Suppose  now,"->-and  he  rose  from  his  seat  and  ' 
paced  up  and  down  the  room, — *'  suppose  now  you  had  once  thought  me  yery  cruel  > 
and  then  you  found  out  it  was  wrong,  and  that  instead  of  that  it  was  you  who  had .. 
been  wicked  and  d'sobedient,  what  would  be  the  first  thing  you  would  do-P  " 

It  was  almost  too  difficult  a  question  for  her  to  answer,  but  she  bravely  groped'^ 
about  amid  the  tangle  of  ideas,'  and-  after  he  had  repeated  the  questiooi  she  scud,., 
'*  I  should  first  tell  you  how  sorry  I  was  and  that  I  meant  to  lore  you  ever  such  tu 
lot  to  make  up  for  it,  and  then,  if  I  had  told  Charley  or  Sam  that  you  was  cruel,, 
I  should  hurry  to  them  and  say  a»  how  it  was  me  instead  of  you." 

"  Thank  you,  darling." 
'  She  had  but  pointed  out  the  way  that  had  already  suggested  itself  to  him,  and 
which  Sam  and  Mrs.  Watson  had  been  so  eager  for  him  to  follow,  but  the  plain 
words  ci  the  child  were  as  an  inspiration  to  him.  Tes,  it  was  to  openly  'confess 
God  to  his  fellow-beings,  that  was  his  duty.  He  had  already  humbled  himself 
before  God,  but  peace  and  happiness  had  not  come  ;  would  it  when  he  had  boldly 
declared  himself  on  the  Lord's  side  ? 

The  Bible  was  reached  down.  The  large  one  that  in  the  old  room  had  stood  on 
the  shelf  by  the  window ;  he  had  a  small  pocket  Testament,  which  was  his  dally 
study,  but  he  thought  it  would  be  more  according  to  common  practice  to  use  the 
largest  book. 

After  he  had  read  they  knelt  together,  and,  with  his  arm  round  the  child's  neck, 
Rogers  prayed  aloud. 

Six  months  passed  away,  during  which  time  Rogers  took  every  opportunity  of 
speaking  of  his  belief  in  the- Christian's  God  to  all  his  old  associates,  and  of 
studying  every  argmnent  in  favour  of  that  belief.  Mrs.  Watson  counted  him  as 
one  of  her  converts.  Sam  was  for  ever  giving  vent  to  ejaculatory  sentences,  such 
as  ''  Praise  the^  Lord,"  and  **  Thank  God,"  but  neither  were  satisfied ^ith  Rogers' 
frame  of  mind. 

N  3  •  .         . 
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He'i  not  got  eoocgli  pnbo  in  bHPt  bm^ub/'  nii  Sam  to  Mf».  Wstson. 
*'  ScoBM  M  if  he'd  onlj  seeii  the  Graoifizio&  aad  not  tlw  Beeoixeetlon.'* 

"  If  he  WM  a  dying  couTett,"  leid  the,  ^*  I  should  know  better  what  to  saj  to 
him ;  thm  it  eomeUiing  in  him  whii:h  keeps  you  at  a  distance,  bat  which  sickneaB 
dees  awnj  with.** 
**  .To«  said  he  was  one  of  yonr  fraits." 

■**  TeS|  but  not  openlj,  only  by  prayer.  I  have  suffered  much  on  his  behalf.  I 
.  thoof^  at  one  time  I  had  done  wrong  in  committing  thai  child  to  his  care,  but 
.  the  Loed  has  worked  all  things  together  for  good." 

•'*  LbeUere  the  child  has  been  the  saying  of  him,  and  I  lesUy  think  she  sayed 

„  me  too^  for  yon  know  she  helped  Tom,  and  it  was  his  death  that  did  for  me.    I 

should  think  if  hermother  knows  all  the  good  that  little  one  has  done^  she's  thanking 

her  Lord  for  haying  left  her  here.    Though  I  doubt  not  It  wfts  precious  hard  to 

leaye  her  at  the  time." 

•«  *'Zt  was,  and  I  knew  not  how  to  comfort  her ;  but  I  am  so  tiiankf  ul  now  that  I 

,  sent  the  child  to  Bogers."    Almost  unconsciously  Mrs.  Watson  was  fighting  for  a 

share  of  the  honour  to  be  pUeed  to  her  acoount. 

4Bam  was  right  in  thinking  soouthing  was  wrong  with  Rogers ;  in  spite  of  his 

..  .open  eoBlessions  and  good  deeds,  he  had  no  peace ;  he  stiU  was  weary  and  full  of 

MstlesB  Umgings. 

But  the  child  who  had  led  him  so  far  was  destined  to  yet  lead  him  to  the  true 
goal  of  human  hearts. 

One  day  as  he  sat  at  work,  and  she  was  dressing  her  doll,  he  said — 
r  ^*  linny,  suppose  yon  had  been  oyer  so  naughty.**    The  child  laid  her  doll  down 
in  dismay,  and  went  and  put  her  arms  round  his  neck.     '*  I  only  said,  suppose  you 
,  had  been  nai^hty,  darling,  what  would  you  do ! " 

**  Just  like  thii,"  she  said,  hugging  him  closer,  <'and  loye  you  more  thaa  eyrr, 

;  &nd  Idm  you,"  giying  him  seyend  practical  examples.    The  child  was  not  at  all 

consoiotts  of  the  gveat  depths  she  had  stirred  in  the  man's  soul,  for  her  next  wirds 

were,  *'  I  wonder  when  Charley  will  come  and  haye  tea  with  us  ?" 

He  did  not  answer.    Again  he  was  going  oyer  the  old  ground  of  his  past  doubts 

^.mI  accusations.    Was  it  possible  for  loye  to  coyer  them  all  P    Had  he  at  last 

grasped  the  true  idea  of  God's  nature— loye  ? 

He  opened  his  Testament :  the  first  words  he  saw  were,  **  Through  Him  that 

died  for  us."    It  came  upon  him  with  a  sudden  rush  of  feeling,  that  God  was  eyen 

waiting  for  his  loye,  that  **  through  Him  "  the  past  was  forgotten,  and  he  had  all 

tthis  while  been  trying  to  efface  what  had  already  been  blotted  out — ^that  the  curse 

.  he  had  dreaded  had  been  laid  on  "  Him  "  who  bore  "  our  sins  " ! 

'^Pather,^  said  Liimy,  who  did  not  like  him  to  be  so  silent,  though  there  was  no 
,dark  look  on  his  face,  *'  what  do  you  think  our  text  is  at  school  next  Sunday  ?  It 
Jbej;ins  like  this,  '  God  so  loyed  the  world.'  ** 

**  yes,  I  kLow  it,'*  and  he  repeated  the  whole  yerse.  *'  I  think  we  ought  to  loye 
'Bim  a  lot,  too." 

That  text  completed  the  work,  and  from  that  moment  Rogers  gaye  up  his  whole 
being,  so  full  of  intense  feeling,  to  Him  he  had  so  often  reyiled ;  and  a  lo?e 
boundless  and  burning,  which  will  last  throughout  eternity,  br.athed  and  glowed 
where  once  bitterness  alone  existed. 
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Somelimea,  from  the  shades  of  the  past,  the  old  doubta  would  arise,  bat  with  hia 
keen  reasonings,  and  earnest  prayers,  ha  fought  with  them,  till  they  ceased  to  have 
Any  power  over  him,  and  they  sank  hack  again  into  the  darkness  from  which  they 
rose,  never  to  have  a  resonection. 

Nothing  strengthened  his  faith  more  than  Linny  rehearsing  her  Sunday  lesson 
to  him,  for  after  Mary's  success  with  regard  to  Linny,  she  taught  aa  she  had  never 
done  before,  and  although  all  the  rest  of  her  scholars  were  boys,  she  and  Linny 
could  never  bear  to  be  separated.  Inspired  by  what  she  had  already  done,  her 
ideeds  of  love  and  faith  so  increased,  that  her  aunt  even  left  off  bemoaning  her 
**  own  **  shortcomings,  and  took  to  doin^,  as  the  hest  remedy. 

Thus  did  this  poor  orphan,  over  whom  a  dying  woman  shed  her  last  scalding 
teara^  work  a  good  work  in  more  hearts  than  one ;  a  work  which  did  not  end, 
even  when  Mrs.  Dakyn  became  a  follower  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  Mrs.  Watson  a 
more  humble  and  tender  teacher. 

To  the  one  Great  God  and  Father  mankind  turns  with  longings  nnatterable.  Some» 
groping  amid  dim  mysteries,  some  amongst  dark  traditions,  some  blinded  with 
aorrow's  tears,  some  with  faces  scarred  and  seamed  with  the  lightning  flashes  of 
persecution,  some  on  bended  knees  with  hands  upraised  to  heaven,  some  with 
smouldering  torches,  some  maimed  by  ignorance — in  cold  and  weariness,  in 
watchings  and  fastings,  in  darkness  and  danger,  in  pain  and  death,  but  ^Xi  feeling 
after  Sim,  the  Great  Eternal,  though  oft-times  they  know  it  not. 

Sometimes  men  grow  old  before  they  learn  what  it  is  they  are  sighing  after. 
Sometimes  it  is  the  thunder  which  rouses  them  *'  to  the  knowledge;"  sometimes  an 
earthquake  reveals  to  them  the  hiding-place,  or  in  the  storm's  weird  light  they 
behold  His  beauty ;  sometimes  'tis  the  rustle  of  angels*  wings,  or  the  echo  of 
far-off  voices  that  brings  them  nigh  to  Him  they  hunger  after,  and  sometimes 
Ms  a  little  child  which  leads  them  to  His  feet ;  '*  for  the  invisible  things  of  Him 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  thingst 
that  are  made,  even  His  eternal  power  and  Godhead." 


Bepbmtakcb. — Every  true  Christian  repents  of  sin,  is  sorry  for  sin,  bo  torry  that 
he  tries  never  to  sin  ag^in.  He  is  aorry  for  the  sin  against  God,  and  not  for  the 
punishment.  He  knows  he  ought  to  be  punished.  He  loves  to  do  right  in  order 
to  please  God,  and  not  for  his  hope  of  reward.  One  child  obeys  mother  gladly 
from  love  and  desire  to  please  her ;  another  only  when  promised  some  good  thing 
or  pleasure.  One  weeps  over  a  &ult  because  father  is  grieved  and  disappointed  in 
his  child ;  she  loves  father  and  wants  to  please  him,  and  is  very  s<  rry  she  has  done 
wrong,  so  sorry  she  will  try  never  to  do  so  again.  Another  cares  nothing  for 
father  or  mother,  but  laments  the  punishment  that  is  due,  and  promises  to  do 
better  if  not  pnnii-hcd.    Which  is  the  good  and  loving  child? 


ttt  Zanli  at  6i1rali.° 

auj  u  well  be  mM  wt  once  tkat  Ifr.  I^wnnce 

01iphmntdidiiUgoto"11)eLwid  of  QDead"for 

the  pnrpoM  oT  throwisg  freeh  light  npoD  the 

ScriptnrM  by  ta  exkminkticHi  of  its  tiOpogr*pbj 

and  rnina.   Hemntainpljto  snmjrttieeoaBtrf 

with  «  new   to  Koaitg  the  beat  pboe  fir  ■ 

7  of  Jewr,  which  he  hoped  to  plant  in  the  land 

once  "flowed  with  milk  and  bonej"  for  tbeir 

itora.     Nat  that  he  had  the  alighteat  tjmptOij 

thoae  who  believe  in  the  final  reatoratkxi  of  Uie 

to  (heir  own  land ;  he  timply  entertained  tiie 

b(  from  politico-commeFcial  reaaona.   Enoooraged, 

|h  not  officially,  bj  the  late  Premier,  Lord  Sa&B- 

Foreign  Socretaiy  of  Fnuice,  and  the  Frinoe  of 

Olipbant  left  England  for  ijyria  in  Febmarf, 

Be^rtint  he  waa  fortunate  in  aecaring  the  oora- 

of  Captain  Owen  Phibbs,  a  gentleman  not  on^ 

familiar  with  the  coantrjr,  but  imbued  with  a 

re  of  Oriental   reaearoh.     Tbe  reccffd  of  thur 

together  throngh  "  Bible  landp,"  as  told  by  Hr. 

a  a  moat  intereating  one  from  not  a  few  points  of 

the  readers  of  this  Magazine,  howeTer,  and  to 

cioie  Btaoenta  generally,  its  chief  valne  lies  in  the  &esh 

and  striking  light  ib  throwa  upon  Scripture  narratiTe  and 

allusion.     ThoQgb,  aa  we  havo  aaid,  tbe  author   did   not  visit  the 

oonntry  u  a  Biblical  critic  or  atndent,  yet  being  svidcntly  well  versed 

in  tbe  Oracles  of  God,  and   brought  face  to   face  with  tbe    scenes 

and  monnments  of  saorad  hiatory,  it  was  hardly  possible  for  him  to 

avoid  being  drawn  into  repeated  reference  to,  and  discussion  of,  Bible 

references  to  tbe  Land  of  Gilead.     Wo  thank  him  heartily  for  what 

he  has  said  on  this  moat  intereating  subject,  and  only  regret  he  waa 

not  able  to  give  a  fuller  examination  to  some  of  the  more  partionlar 

places  and  ruins  in  the  land.     One  great  ecmsolation  lies  in  the  &cb 

that  tbe  Palestine  Exploration  Society  baa  acdertaken  iba  work  of 

survey,  and  that  therefore  in  a  few  years'  time  we  may  axpeet  a  perfect 

flood  of  ligbt  to  be  thrown  upon  th«  word  of  God. 

M.'uU^..'?"'^  *'  Ollnul.  with  E>™r.doiii 
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The  first  effect  that  Mr.  Oliphant's  work  will  have  upon  many 
readers  will  be  to  dispel  an  illusion  as  to  the  present  condition  of  the 
ootintry.  The  popular  impression  of  Palestine,  derived  from  travellers 
in  the  country  west  of  the  Jordan,  is  that  the  land  is  rocky  and  barren, 
with  only  a  few  fertile  and  well-cultivated  spots.  But  as  Canon  Tristram 
well  says,  **  No  one  can  fairly  judge  of  Israel's  heritage  who  has  not 
seen  the  luxuriant  exuberance  of  GUead,  as  well  as  the  hard  rocks  of 
tTudea,  which  only  yield  their  abundance  to  reward  constant  toil  and 
care ;  to  compare  the  two  is  to  contrast  nakedness  and  luxuriance.'* 
The  words  we  have  put  in  italics  form  the  sum  and  substance  of  Mr. 
Oliphant's  observations.  He  is  loud  and  never-tiring  in  his  praises  of 
the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  land.  In  no  part  of  the  world;  ho 
affirms,  could  so  great  a  variety  of  agricultural  produce  be  obtained 
compressed  within  so  limited  a  space  as  the  region  round  about  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan  :^ 

''Here  miglit  be  cultirated  palm^,  cottoo,  indigo,  lugar,  rice,  sor^bam, •besides 
bttnsnas,  pine-apples,  Tains,  sweet  potatoes,  and  other  field  and  garaen  produce. 
Bising  a  little  higher,  the  country  is  adapted  to  tobaoco,  maize,  oastor-oil,  millet,  flax, 
sesamuntf  melons,  gourds,  oumu,  coriander,  anise,  oohra,  btinjals,  pomegranates, 
oranges,  figs — and  so  np  to  the  plains,  where  wheat,  barley,  beans*  and  lentOs  of  yarious 
sorts,  with  olives  and  vines,  would  form  the  staple  products*  Qilead  especially  is 
essentially  a  country  of  wine  and  oil ;  it  is  also  admirably  adapted  to  silk  culture ;  while 
among  its  forests,  carob  or  locust-bean,  pistachio,  jujube,  almond,  balsam,  kali,  and 
other  profitable  trees,  grow  wild  in  great  profusion.  All  the  fruits  of  Southern  Europe, 
each  as  apricots,  peaches,  and  plums,  here  grow  to  perfection ;  apples,  pears,  qulnce», 
thrive  well  on  the  more  extreme  elevation,  upon  which  the  fruits  ancf  vegetables  of 
England  might  be  cultivated,  while  the  quick-growing  Eucalyptus  could  be  planted  with 
advantage  on  the  fertile  but  treeless  plains. ' 

Truly  it  was  and  is  a  land  well  fitted  to  be  the  cradle  of  a  great 
nationi^ity.  Will  the  Jews  then  return  to  it  P  That  is  too  large  a 
question  to  enter  upon  here,  even  if  it  were  fitting.  We  pass  on  to 
note  one  or  two  of  Mr.  Oliphant's  references  to  the  scenes  of  Scrip- 
ture narrative,  upon  which  he  throws  at  times  an  unexpected  light* 
Beferring  to  Jabesh  Gilead,  he  says : — 

"Three  hundred  years  afterwards  [he  is  referring  to  Judges  xxi.  10]  the  valley  over 
which  we  were  now  looking  became  the  scene  of  another  terrific  slaughter,  for  the 
Ammonites  under  Nahash  came  and  encamped  in  it,  and  threatened  to  spare  the  town 
only  on  the  condition  that  the  entire  male  population  would  consent  to  havmg  their  right 
eyes  thrust  out.  On  obtaining  seven  days'  grace,  and  appealing  for  help  to  Saul,  an 
army  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men  was  oollected  in  three  dajs.  After  a 
night  march,  the  Israelites  'came  into  the  midst  of  the  host  in  the  morning  watch j 
and  slew  the  Ammonites  until  the  heat  of  the  day ; '  and  '  they  which  remained  were 
Mattered,  so  that  ten  of  them  were  not  lefc  together.'  If  the  country  was  as  thickW 
wooded  then  as  it  is  sow,  it  was  eminently  adapted  for  a  night  surprise ;  and  the  difli- 
enlty  of  escape  back  to  Ammon  over  the  rocky  passes  of  Gilead,  would  easily  account 
for  the  slaugnter  and  dispersion  of  the  army  of  "Nahash,  which  was  no  doubt  much  out- 
numbered by  this  immense  and  rapidly-extemporised  host  (1  Sam.  xi.)." 

A  Still  more  interesting  allusion  is  to  the  ruins  of  Babbath«>JLmmon, 
where  Uriah  met  his  fate  according  to  the  murderous  design  of  King 
David  :— 

^Clioibing  up  to  the  citadel,  we  outL  trace  the  remains  of  the  moat,  aad  crossing  it 
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§ad  eiunthft  is  a  mtM  of  raivf •  Th«  VMarive  wallf ,  tlia  low«r  ptrts  ol  vKidi  ttSI 
ifBAiB,  uid  wLkb,  rkiv^  frem  tie  pxccipitona  tidfi  of  the  eiHf,  rendered  unj  attempt 
atfcaUBg  tepoMible.  wCft  oridcBt^  Ammonita.  A»  I  letat  over  them,  and  looked 
•Jbetr  down  aaont  800  fcoljiito  obo  wadr,  aad  400  feet  into  tlie  oUier,  I  did  not  wonder 
at  itB  baviBg  occomd  to  jtbf  Parid  taat  the  leader  of  a  ibriom  hope  agamit  theee 
lanparts  would  neet  with  eCTtain  death,  and  coneequentlj  aarigDing  the  poextion  to 
Ufiah.    Ihe  only  pcaiible  {Kkint  ttcm  which  that  ofBeer  coiiM  hare  aiiTanced  waa  at  the 


were  vpoi  then,  erra  unto  the  entering  of  the  gate.  And  the  ihooten  shot  from  oiF  the 


wall  vpoB  thjr  aer? ante :  and  tome  of  the  king'a  aerraala  he  dead*  and  thy  aerrant 
Uriah  the  Bittite  »  dead  alio  '  (I  6em.  xi.  S8,  24).  Fortiona  of  this  ooloiaal  gateway, 
and  the  mat  rive  wall  flanking  it,  at  the  poiot  where  the  low  neck  joina  the  apex  of  the 
triangle^  still  remain  to  attest  the  trath  of  thia  narrattTe,  and  to  identify  the  apot  where 
Uriah  met  his  fste.  Joab  afterwards  took  the  lower  dty,  which  he  called '  the  city  of 
waters,'  indieatbg  TCiy  probably  that  the  Jabbok  waa  dammed  into  a  lake  near  the 
lower  eitT,  to  wuch  the  conformation  of  the  Talley  would  lend  itself;  bat  that  the 
citadel  stiU  remained,  and  was  upon  the  point  of  being  taken,  doubtless  beeanae  its 
water  supply  was  cut  olT,  and  the  prorisions,  after  a  siege  which  must  hare  lasted  nearly 
two  years,  had  become  exhausted.  8o  Darid  arrires  to  take  part  in  the  final  capture  of 
the  eitfdel,  and  aTcngea  their  pertinaoious  resistaaoe  by  putting  *  the  pe<mle  that  were 
therein  under  saws  and  uz>der  harrows  of  iron,  and  under  axes  of  iron,  ana  made  them 
pass  through  the  brick-kihi.'  *' 

Is  tbere  not  a  fine  discrimination  in  tho  following  reference  to  the 
obaracter  of  the  Gadites  P — 

**  It  would  seem  as  if  the  boundary  line  between  the  tribM  of  Oad  and  Manasseh  had 
been  determined  upon  with  relation  to  the  eharaeter  of  the  eovntry,  and  to  the  tastes 
and  habits  of  the  tribes ;  for  while  to  Kanasieh  waa  reserred  the  Tast  arable  plains 
and  luxuriant  pastures  of  Bataosss,  Iturea,  and  Gtolan,  with  oo^  a  margin  of  Gilead, 
Gad  had  almost  a  monopoly  of  its  forests  and  its  mountains ;  and  that  tlie  character 
and  tendencies  of  the  two  tribes  must  have  differed  as  widely  as  those  of  highlandera 
and  lowlanders  do  elsewhere.  The  Oadites  were  spparently  a  wild,  taibule&t  set  of 
monntaineerp,  and  their  country,  in  consequence  of  its  inaccessible  ana  easSy  dafiusible 
chavacter,  often  became  the  home  of  the  outlaw  and  the  refngee.  Exposed  to  theattacks 
of  the  Assyrians  and  the  tribei  of  the  deserts,  the  Ammonites,  Midianites,  Hagaiile^ 
and  others  who  were  contiguous  to  their  Eastern  frontier,  they  liyed  in  a  stale  of 
yerpetual  warfare,  and  were  doubtless  much  eiren  to  raiding  themselves, — ^indeed. 
Jacob  predicted  of  them,  '  a  trcop  should  plunder  him,  but  he  should  plunder  at  the 
last.'  In  all  the  records  of  their  warfare,  noweyer,  ther  seem  to  hare  been  actuated 
by  a  certain  chivalrous  instinct.  In  the  history  of  Jephthah,  who  waa  a  Gadite,  of 
Baraillai,  the  Gadite's  conduct  to  David,  and  of  the  undaunted  way  in  which  the  eleven 
heroes  of  Gad  rallied  to  that  monarch's  standard  at  the  moment  of  his  greateat  need, 
we  have  marked  indications  of  this  trait  in  thei^  character.  That  ihej  were  oonsideied 
mightjT  mf^n  of  war  by  the  other  tribes  is  evident  from  the  description  given  of  those 
who  joined  David,  in  1  Chron.  xii.  8 :  'And  of  the  Gadites  there  separated  themaelYes 
unto  David  ioto  the  hold  to  the  wilderness  men  of  might  and  men  of  war  fit  for  the 
battle,  that  could  handle  shield  and  buckler,  whose  faces  were  like  the  faces  of  lions^ 
and  were  as  swift  as  roes  on  the  mountains ; '  of  whom  it  is  further  said,  *  One  at  least 
could  resist  a  hundred,  and  the  ftreatest  a  thousand.'  Their  successful  raids  upon  the 
Ishmaelitish  tribes  of  Jetur,  Kephish,  and  Nodab,  on  the  plains  near  KuneitMeh,  to 
which  I  have  already  alluded,  go  far  to  justify  this  exalted  estimate  of  their  prowess 
in  war.  Besides  warriors,  the  tribe  produced  a  very  remarkable  character,  in  the 
person  of  Elijah  the  Tishbite,  who,  we  are  informed,  waa  a  Gileadite." 


» 


Of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  Bible  student  are  Mr.  Oliphant's 
references  to  Job's  oonntrj,  to  the  cave  and  excavated  dwellings  in  the 
proTince  of  Ajlnn,  to  the  mysterious  subterranean  cities  of  Derat, 
Belorla,  and  Babab,  to  Jahaz,  the  battle-field  where  Sihon  fought  against 
Israel,  to  the  tombs  of  Gadara,  and  to  the  many  other  places  and 
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Boeneci  mentioned  in  Jewish  histoiy  wliioh  he  passed  in  his  wanderings ; 
bat  we  have  said  enough  to  show  the  charaoter  of  the  book,  .and  that  is 
our  ehief  object.  It  is  impossible  to  follow  the  author  without  9k 
quickening  of  the  imagination  and  a  more  vivid  realissation  of  scenes 
and  incidents  familiar  to  us  from  our  childhood,  only  through  the  brief 
Scripture  narrative,  and  therefore  apt  to  be  hazy  and  indefinite.  After 
having  read  the  book  alongside  of  Dean  Stanley*s  works,  the  teacher 
or  the  preacher  who  £uls  to  make  his  themes  stand  out  with  picturesque- 
ness  and  vividness  must  be  sadly  deficient  in  the  quality  of  the  imagi* 
nation. 

Apart  from  its  value  as  a  side-light  on  the  Bible,  Mr.  Oliphant's 
book  is  one  of  singular  interest  and  importance,  because  of  its  graphic 
and  masterly  descriptions  of  the  people  that  now  inhabit  the  land, 
together  with  their  strange  manners,  customs,  and  religious  beliefs  and 
rites.  His  chapters  on  the  Druses  are  replete  with  information  about 
this  strange  people,  while  the  narrative  of  his  excursion  to  the  Lebanon 
is  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  entertaining  we  have  read  for  a  long 
time.  From  this  part  of  the  book  it  wonld  be  easy  to  give  extracts 
sufficient  to  fill  the  whole  of  this  number.  '*  The  Land  of  Gilead  *'  is  a 
book  to  be  bought^  not  borrowed  from  a  library,  and  to  be  read  over  and 
over  again,  with  an  open  Bible  by  its  side  W,  S. 


eUmins^  tot  €tutf)tr&^ 


EIYEBSIDE  PEAYEE. 

BiscoB  says  : — **  The  seashore  was  esteemed  by  the  Jews  a  place 
most  pure,  and,  therefore  proper  to  offer  up  their  prayers  and  thanks* 
giving  to  Almighty  Gk>cl,  Philo  tells  us  that  the  Jews  of  Alexandria^ 
when  Flaccus,  the  governor  of  Egypt,  who  had  been  their  great  enemy, 
was  arrested  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Cains,  not  being  able  to  assemble 
at  their  synagogues,  which  had  been  taken  from  them,  crowded  out  at 
the  gates  of  the  city  early  in  the  morning,  went  to  the  neighbouring 
fihcres,  and,  standing  in  a  most  pure  place,  with  one  accord  lifted  up 
their  Toices  in  praising  GK)d.  Now  (in  Flac.  p.  982,  D.),  Tertullian 
says  that  the  Jews  in  his  time,  when  they  kept  their  great  fiists,  left 
their  synagogoes,  and  on  every  shore  sent  forth  their  prayers  to  heaven 
(De  Jejun,  chap.  16),  and  in  another  place^  among  the  ceremonies  used 
by  the  Jews,  mentions  Oraiiones  litoruUs,  the  prayers  they  made  npon 
the  shores  (Adv.  Matt.  1 — 13).  And  long  before  Tetnllian's  time 
there  was  a  decree  made  at  Halicamassus  in  favoar  of  the  Jews,  which, 
among  other  privileges,  allows  them  to  say  their  prayers  near  the 
shore,  according  to  the  custom  of  their  country  (Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  10 — 23)^ 
It  is  hence  abundantly  evident  that  it  was  common  with  the  Jews  to 
choose  the  shore  as  a  place  highly  fitting  to  offer  up  their  prayers  " — 
Whbdon's  Oominentary. 


4M>  GLEAVIVaS  FOR  T1SACHBB& 


*'  FOR  WE  ABE  ALSO  mS  OFFSPRING.' 

Tbbo  words  quoted  bj  Filial  (AeU  zriii,  28),  ooeor  in  the  Hyma  to  Jupiter,  hj 
deantlitta,  n»  well  ae  m  the  Fkmtomma  of  Aratof,  which  cammnncos  thus : — 


«' With  Jote  we  Bwt  begin ;  Mr  frOB  Un  row*  ; 
Bin  thnju  pniM,  for  aU  is  fall  of  Jo««! 
U«  m<t  aU  phMM  whar*  Bwakiiid  i«Mrt, 
1W  wHe  tpffwed  Ma,  with  every  ■hiiltiirlBt  port. 
Jgf'i  pmwm  me  ril  wgmo^,  vpbtHdB  tto  baU ; 
All  bm4  his  aid;  his  powar  sustains  as  all. 
TwiKt  kii  4#Sg»riiip  oiw;  and  he  in  lo?« 
PofakU  out  te  BMa  his  labour  from  abore, 
Whm  slgna  «a«iteg  sbow  irh«B  bast  As  son 
B  J  vaU-tlBod  eoltua  aball  lopaj  our  IsiL*' 


ABARIM-NEBO. 

It  wm  from  one  of  the  moonteinB  of  the  Belka  that  Moses  snrveyed 
the  pmmised  land :  "  Qet  thee  np  into  the  moontain  of  Abariniy  Mount 
Kebo,  which  is  in  the  land  of  Moab,  that  is  oyer  against  Jericho.*' 
Abarim  signifies  regions  beyand^-^hht  is,  east  of  the  Jordan  yalley. 
This  "  mountain  of  Abarim  "  is  simply  the  mountain  la^ge  on  the 
eastern  side,  opposite  to  Jericho. 

The  Soriptoral  notices  of  Pisgah  (division)  indicate  that  it  was  a 
ridge,  divided  into  summiu^  of  which  the  field  of  Zophim,  Peor^  and 
Nebo  were  parts.  **  Under  the  springs  of  Pisgah "  might  be  better 
rendered,  under  the  ravines  of  FUgah;  that  is,  under  its  western 
broW|  which  is  cut  np  with  ravines ;  but  either  way  the  expression 
is  more  appropriate  to  a  ridge  than  to  a  particular  summit.  **  *nie 
mountain  of  Nebo,  the  top  of  Pisgah  "  (as  we  may  literally  render  the 
words),  is,  then,  the  summit  called  Nebo,  on  the  ridge  of  Pisgah.  As 
this  ridge  lies  ''  over  against  Jericho,*'  we  can  have  no  difSculiy  in 
identifying  it  with  the  high  mountain  brow  overlooking  the  moutii  of 
the  Jordan.  But  which  particular  summit  Moses  ascended  we  cannot 
determine. 

It  was  from  the  same  heights  that  Balaam,  witii  Balak  and  the 
princes  of  Moab,  surveyed  the  Israelitish  camp  lying  below  on  "  the 
plains  of  Moab."  They  are  called  '^  the  high  places  of  Baal "  because 
Baal  was  worshipped  there,  apparently  on  the  top  of  Poor,  whence  his 
name,  BaaUFear,  Prom  *'  the  field  of  Zophim,  on  the  top  of  Pisgah," 
Balaam  could  only  see  ''the  utmost  part  of  the  people;^'  but  item 
"the  top  of  Peer  that  looketh  toward  Jeshimon"  (the  wilderness) 
"he  saw  Israel  abiding  in  his  tents  according  to  their  tribes,"  and 
exclaimed,  "  How  goodly  are  thy  tents,  0  Jacob,  and  thy  tabemades, 
O  Israel  1  As  the  valleys  are  they  spread  forth,  as  gardens  by  the 
river's  side,  as  the  trees  of  lign-aloes  which  the  Lord  faath  pUuited, 
and  as  cedar-trees  beside  the  waters*" — Babhow's  Biblical  Geography 
and  Antiquities. 
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Phiuppi  was  a  Boman 
colonia  or  colony,  occupied 
by  a  Boman  garrison,  and 
subject  to  imperial  taica-. 
tion.  The  affairs  of  the 
place  were  regulated  by 
two  masistrates  or  Duum* 
viri.  The  population  was 
mixed,  bat  the  number  of  ■ 
Jews  was  small.  There 
was  no  synagogue,  but 
'*  houses  of  prayer  "  were 
attended,  the  one  men- 
tioned in  Terse  18  being 
for  the  sake  of  greater 
quietness  outside  the  city. 

Thb  Pusple  Tsi.de 
was  a  yerv  ancient  one. 
Homer  refers  to  Thyatira 
in  connection  therewith. 
There  was.  moreover,  a 
dyer's  guild  in  that  eity. 

HousEAbLD.^Probably 
Lydia's  workpeople  are 
here  included  with  her 
fkmily.  If  so,  her  in- 
fluence must  have  been 
great;  an  example  for  all 
who  employ  servants.  **It 
is  the  first  passage  in  the 
life  of  St.  Paul  where  we 
have  an  example  of  that 
famjly  religion  to  which 
he  often  alludes  in  his 
Epistles."— ConyJtfartf. 

Ver.  21.  The  Bomans 
were  ever  jealous  of  inno- 
vations inBeligion. 

IlrvEB  Psisoir.— 
Farthest  ftcm  the  light; 
pestilential,  itifling,  and 
gloomy. 


FRESH      TJlELDS 
IBST        NiNDINGiS 
lEBCE    loss 


Bbadieess  pob  Wobk. 
—See  Puk&of  Wellington 
and  Sir  Charles  Napier. 
The  Duke  said,  '*if  you 
don't  go  to  India,  I  must.'* 
Sir  C.  was  ready  the  next 
dav.  And  Stanley,  the 
Anrieaa  traveller,  reeeived 
conunission  in  the  brief 
telegram,  **  Go  and.  find 
Livingstone." 


©utHne  iesfsfcttsf. 

December  4.— Morning. 

The  Gospel  in  Europe. 

Ebadiko,  Acts  zvi.  9—24.    Ooldek  Text,  Is,  xlix.  ((. 

Describe  the  excitement  eaused  by  the  first  dia* 
covery  of  tbe  Australian  and-  Califomian  gold-fields, 
and  picture  the  hardahips  and  disappointments  of 
the.  diggers.  like  emigrants  in  search  of  gold^ 
Christian  missionaries  travel-  to  the  "ends  of  the 
•earth."  For  what?  Why  did  Panl  undertake  such 
long  journeys  ?  How  did  be  receive  the  news  of  the 
journey  now  in  store  for  him  ? 

I.— Fresh  Fields^  (for  Christian  Work). 

Describe  the  cruise  to  Troas ;  show  mapof  the 
positions  of  that  town  and  of  Philippi.  Allude  to 
the  destinctive  characteristics  of  the  latter  place. 
Paul's  visit  to  Europe  most  important  and  interesting 
to  ns.  Why  ?  Only  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
earth  previously  visited.  Compare  with  to-day ;  and 
jet  (passing  lesson)  more  workers  wanted.  Qreeoe 
was  pagan  and  unknown,  yet  there  was  no  hesita- 
tion on  Paul's  part. 

Apply.  Work  for  Christ  must  not  stand  still. 
All  can  do  something  to  help  it  forward*  What  can 
you  dof 

II. — First  Successes. 

The  population  was  mixed  and  ignorant,  but  some 
not  averse  to  hearing  Paul  (ver.  12):  Bat  goon 
more  important  success  rewarded  the  Apostles. 

(1)  The  Seller  of  Purple,  Lydia  was  met  with  at 
the  prayer-meeting.  Had  she  been  absent  or  *  *  pleasure- 
seeking"  what- a  blessing  she  would,  have  missed! 
(Passing  lesson. )  She  was  closely  engaged  in  business, 
but  did  not  neglect  the  Sabbath,  and,  though  living 
among  the  Pbilippisns,  bhe  did  not  imitate  their 
heathen  practices.  And,  although  burdened  with  the 
cares  of  a  household,  yet  she  *' constrained"  Paul  to 
accept  her  hospitality.  This,  like  Mary's  act  of  self- 
sacrifice  (Mark  xiv.  9),  will  be  remembered  as  a 
memorial  of  her. 

(2)  The  Soothsayer  met  with  on  the  way  to  Lydia *» 
house.  The  poor  insane  girl  was  a  slave,  and  a 
common  sight  in  those  days.  Describe  how  pr  fit 
might  be  drawn  from  her  raving^  and  mutterings; 

Apply.  '  We  may  he  discouraged  at  first  in  our  worJr^ 
hut  success. will  surely  come,  Christ  has  power  ov-T 
wicked  spirits, 

III.— Fierce  Opposition. 

The  slave  n  asters  were  only  angry  because  their  mc  ans 
of  profit  were  gone.  Moreover,  the  Jews  were  becoming 
daily  more  unpopular,  and  such  treatment  as  that 
accorded  to  the  evangeUstp  was  not  an  unfrequent 
occurrence. 

Lesson.  Christi.in  workers  will  need  courage  and 
persei^erane:.     Must  seek  help  from  God. — ^A.  W.  O* 
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OUTUMK  LE860KS. 


^v.  of  B«of  or  Botor.  nd 
dwdllB  PiUMT,  •  TiUaf* 
of  MMopotMnU.  H«WM 
•  ptM»b«t,  «B  aoiM  oeM* 
0ioMttiBifid{  ihalhAWM 
-tti  varinteoai  man  U  not 
hoodlum  CTidciMe  tbat  1m 
WM  not  ft  ]»ropliBt  of  God 
«Bpk7«d  tor  •  pwtiottlar 
pnrpoio  (1  Bon.  z.  10; 
iXuimsk  18-20;  Mfttt. 
«£»;  Joha  zi.  61)/'— 
&d<«. 

MoABiTM.— Thitpcoplo 
oeevpiod  tlie  momitatBs 
dUMf  wkieli  tbo  IsraoUtM 
plied  before  entering  the 
TaDejortbeJordea.  They 
had  BofthiBf  to  fear  ftom 
Iireel,  beoauee  God*e 
people  bad  been  forbidden 
to  injure  them  (Deat.  ii. 
9),  and  did  not  eren  pau 
Uuxmgb  their  country,  but 
kept  along  the  oatermoet 
eastern  border.*  2Wib. 

EvcHAsncBirTB. — Ser- 
pent worabip.  The  ancient 
Hindooe  suppoeed  the  in- 
femal  regions  to  be  te- 
nanted  by  these  Nagas ,  at 
they  called  them,  and  the 
aorereign  of  those  realms 
bore  the  title  of  Seshanga, 
or  the  king  of  serpents.— 


B 


llnd  eyes  opened, 
lestinc  Israel, 
alak's  threat, 
alaam's  prophecy. 


-  BlI.AK*B      DISTSB       TO 
HlTl    ISBABL  CUBSBD.— 

In  our  own  war  with  the 
Burmese,  the  generals  of 
the  nation  hsd  seTenl 
ihagicians  with  them,  who 
were  much  engaged  in 
cttTriing  our  troops ;  but  as 
th^  did  not  succeed,  a 
number  of  witches  were 
brought  for  the  same  ^^ur- 
pose.— Jeieto. 


D«oemb«r  4.— Afternoon. 

Balaam. 

Bbadino,  Numitri  zzIt.  1 — 19.    Goldbk  Tbxt, 

Jos.  i.  8. 

Balaam  lired  at  the  time  the  children  of  Israel  were 
joomeying  from  Egypt  to  the  promised  land.  For 
hie  hiitory  see  Kumbers  zzii.,  xxiii.,  xxzi.,  and  show 

I.— Wliat  Balaam  had. 
A  home  at  P^thor  in  If  esopotam's,  amongst  a  super- 
•titioas  and  idolatrous  people. — A  knowledge  of  the 
tme  God. — Fame  as  a  poet. — Great  inflQence  among 
the  people,  whom  he  led  to  beUeve  that  he  could  con- 
demn or  bless  as  he  desired. — A  coyetoua  and  selfish 
heart, 

Jtppl^. — 2^  jMsssMieii  of  influence  in  the  uwrld  U 
no  proof  of  moral  worth. — A  knowledge  of  Qod  should 
had  ut  to  seek  to  pUau  Sim  in  all  our  wayf, 

IL^What  Balaam  sought. 

This  world's  goods. — ^The  wages  of  uniigliteoiisnes?. 
— [State  the  request  of  Balak.  Show  its  folly. — See 
margin.  Tell  what  Balaam  did.]— His  own  advance- 
ment.—To  trifle  with  God. — To  serve  God  and  Mam- 
mon— was  warned  against,  hesitated,  but  after  all 
accepted,  the  tempting  offer  of  Moab's  meaaenger8« 

jipplff, — Bowaro  of  covetotunest.  Te  cannot  servo 
Qod  and  Metmmon,    If  God  be  Ood  then  serve  Sim, 

III.— \(rhat  Balaam  lost. 

His  reputation., — Was  compelled  to  bless  where  he 
fain  would  curse  to  gain  his  own  ends  (ver.  1 — 9). 

BaXak^s  reward, — The  king  intended  to  promote 
him,  but  bids  him  flee  to  Mesopotamia  (ver.  10 — 14). 

God^s  favour — Had  to  perform  the  work  of  God 
without  pleasing  Him  (ver.  16—19). 

Apply, — The  heart  of  the  sons  of  ven  is  full  of 
evil.  God  grants  not  the  desires  of  the  wicked.  It 
is  possible  to  obey  God,  ''  not  from  fear  and  love, 
but  from  a  sense  of  its  being  right  to  do  sa"  It 
profiteth  nothing  if  we  gain  the  wliole  world  and  lose 
our  souls.  We  are  to  '*  holdfast  the  profesbion  of  our 
faith  without  waivcifag.' '  (Golden  Text.)  The  Lord 
lodketlr  on  the  heart,  not  at  the  amount  of  knowledge. 
He  is  truly  btest  whom  God  blesses^  H.  H. 


OUTLINE  LSS80K3. 
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KlXXBO       HiMSILV.  — 

(y«r.  87.)  Nothing  could 
eanawte  a  fiomaii  soldier, 
if  jniaoners  cntanuted  to 
higeuveieaped  {cf,  xiL  19). 
^'Saidda  wm  •  natun] 
inid«r  nieh  oon- 
ereiywliere,  but 
hare  there  was  a  kxsal  pre« 
^;«pn«w>y  influence.  Phi* 
Uppl,  idler  the  great  battle 
inwluoh  Brutus  and  Oas. 
snM  had  been  defeated,  was 
eoBspieaons  for  the  number 
of  Inoee  who  thus  preferred 
death  to  the  loss  of  fireedom. 
— f Inajpfre.) 

•*  BiM."— (Ver.  80,  81. 
The  plural  of  the  word  for 
**IiOid/'  We  might  say: 
— •*  JTofiMV,  what  must  I 
do  to  be  sared?"  "Be- 
lieve in  ike  Master,  Jesus 
CSirist,"  or  "Take  Jesus 
•Cauistas  jouT  Master. 


t» 


Washbd,  Baptmbb.— 
<y«r.  33.)  Note  the  "two- 
fold  washini^s.'*  The  jailer 
is  cleansed  from  wounds 
worse  than  those  inflicted 
by  the  rods  of  the  Boman 
iieiors. — {Plumptre.) 

BBnre  Bomans. — (Ver. 
37.)  Exemption  from  the 
•disgrace  of  bong  scourged 
by  rods  and  whips  was 
aeonied  to  every  Boman 
citiaen,  by  two  well-known 
iaws,  tiie  Lex  Valeria,  and 
4lia  Lex  Poreia. — {Meyer.) 

Pnaah  Christ; yea,  rather 

let  Christ  preach ; 
Se  knows  bow  best  men's 

hearts  to  reach. 
Xf  we  te  Him   our    wills 


X»etting  the  Light  within  us 

shine. 
In  ways  we    never  could 


Power  may  go  forth  from 
yoQ  or  me. 

Fhilippi's    prison     clearly 

shows. 
In       weakness,       Christ's 

strength  lives  and  grows. 


Deoember  II.— Morning. 

The  Philippian  Jailer. 

Bbadino,  Acts  xvL  25 — iO.    Goldbn  Tbxt,  ver,  31. 

A  Christian  is  a  representatire  of  Cbriat.  The  duty 
of  a  representatlTe  is  so  to  act  as  his  employer  would 
act  under  the  like  circumBtances.  Note  how  Paul  and 
Silas  acted  at  Philippi  in  their  Master's  name. 

I.— Trials  Endured. 

Show  how  tbey  came  to  be  in  prison,  and  the  mal- 
treatment they  had  met  with  {ef,  1  Pet.  ii.  20,  21). 
Enough  to  discourage  any  one ;  bnt  these  men  could 
«  glory  in  tribulations  "  (see  yer.  25). 

Cheerful  endurance  of  unmerited  ehame  may  be,  as 
kere^  the  most  eloquent  method  of  j^'eaching  the 
Ooepel.     (2  Cor.  zii.  9,  10.) 

in — Dangers  Faced. 

Describe  the  earthquake.  Shook  the  whole  place  ; 
loosened  even  the  iron  rirets  which  bound  the  prisoners 
to  tbe  dungeon  walls  (yer.  26).  Natural  effect,  waking 
men  from  sleep  at  midnight,  terror  (yer.  27).  In  con- 
trast with  this,  notice  the  eonfidence  of  Paul.  See  how 
it  inspires  others.  But  eueh  confidence  must  haye  a 
cause.  Paul  is  strong  trough  confiding  in  Christ, 
and  therefore  the  jailer  can  safely  confide  in  him. 
(Limpet  clinging  to  rock,  shares  stren^h  of  rock  it 
clings  to.)  Christ  preached  in  the  consistent  conduct 
of  His  followers.  Show  how  the  sermon  comes  home 
(yer.  30,  31),  and  results  in  the  conyersion  of  the 
jailer  and  his  family. 

IIL— Rights  Asserted. 

Next  morning  the  new  conyert  has  a  pleasant  mes- 
sage for  the  prisoners  (yer.  3C).  See  how  Paul  receiyts 
it  (yer.  37).  Would  not  submit  to  unjust  treatment 
when  he  had  a  remedy.  The  new  conyert  must  know 
that  Christianity  requires  manliness.  If  theseiyant 
acquiesce  in  dishonourable  treatment,  the  name  of  the 
Master  will  be  brought  into  contempt  (Ezek.  zzxyi. 
20).  Firmness  is  justified,  and  respect  ensured  (yer, 
88  -40). 

Per  Application,  point  out  the  different  ways  in 
which  men  may  preach  Christ. 

The  langusge  of  the  life  is  more  eonyincing  than  tLe 
language  of  the  lips. 

What  conyerted  the  jailer?  Christ  preaching 
through  the  conduct  of  His  seryant.  So  still,  from  the 
patience  of  the  sufferer,  the  meekness  of  the  persecuted, 
the  consistency  of  the  yery  humblest  Christian,  Christ 
can  and  does  preach.  Bey.  C.  A.  Goodha&t. 
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OiDTLINK  LESSON^. 


MoBBt'       CLOBIlTd 

6PBECH.— "He  then,  fur 
the  last  time;  enlarged  oni 
the  exalted  vocation  of  the 

*]iatidii,  and  the  blennngi 
which  would  tuxely  accom- 
pany obedience  to  the 
Divine  laws — ^in  the  dty 
and  the  field,  in  their  bas- 
ket and  in  their  store,  in 
their  going  out  and  their 
coming  in — and  dwelt  with 
no  le«s  earnestness  on  the 
terrible  punishments  which 

.would  follow  apostasjand 
transgression,  in  fumish- 
iDg  images  for  which  the 
whole  realm  of  nature  was 
exhausted,  and  which 
nothing,  eicept  the  real 
horrors  of  the  Jewish  liis- 
tory,  the  misery  of  their 
sieges,  the  cruelty,  con- 
tempt, oppression, -which 
for  ages  this  scattered, 
despised,  and  detested  sa- 

-  tion  hsEve  endured,  can  ap- 
proach ." — Milmam, 

The  Sioht  op  Fisgie. 
— "  Beneath  him  lay  the 
.tents  of  Israel  ready  for 
the  march;  and  orer 
against  them,  distinctly 
visible  in  its  grove  of 
palm-trees,  the  stately 
Jericho,  key  of  the  Laud 
of  I'romise.  Beyond  was 
sprfad  cut  the  whole  range 
of  the  mountains  of  Pales- 
tine, in  its  fourfold  masses ; 
all  Oilrad,  with  Hermon 
and  Lebanon  in  the  east 
and  north;  the  hills  of 
Galilee,  overhanging  the 
lake  of  GenessRth;  the 
.  wide  opening  where  lay  the 
•plain  of  Ksdraelon,  the 
iuture  battle-field  of  the 
nauuos;  the  rounded  sum- 
'mits  of  £bal  and  Qerizim ; 
immeniately  in  front  of 
.'him  the  hills  of  Judaea, 
and,  amidst  them,  seen 
distinctly  through  the 
n  nts  in  their  rocky  wall.*, 
BethUhem  on  its  narrow 
ridge,  and  the  invincible 
foi  trees  of  Jebup. — Sian^ 
Ujf,  {See  also  "  GUan^ 
snjt,"jp.  480.) 
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December  ll.—Aftensoon 

Last  Days  of  Moses. 

Reading,  D^ut,  zxxii.  44—52.    Golden  Text, 

Psalm  xxxyii.  23. 

Introduce  by  recalling  the  prophetic  character 
sometimes  attaching  to  the  utterance  of  dying  »a'ntp. 
Nothing  of  the  kiud  is  narrated  of  Abraham,  but 
conipare  the  blessings  of  Isaac,  and  the  closing  words 
of  Jacob.  Show  also  the  kst  utterances  of  Joshua, 
Samuel,  and  David. 

Moses  both  spoke  his  final  counsels  and  warnings, 
and  wrote  a  song  embodying  liis  final  wishes  and 
sentiments  ;  this  song  immediately  precedes  our 
lesson,  and  it  was  prepiued  as  a  song  in  order  that  the 
people  might  easily  learn  it,  and  teach  it  to  tbeir 
children.     The  poetic  form  greatly  helps  the  memory. 

From  the  le»on  the  following  points  gain  illustnt- 
tion. 

L^God's  Will  concemiDg  Man  is  made 

known. 

In  sufficient  extent  for  man's  g^iidance.  In,  ways 
very  graciourly  adapted  to  men's  understanding. 

Illustrate  how  made  known  before  Abraham's  time 
to  Abraham,  and  since  Abraham.  How  by  Hoses. 
How  mere  fully  by  prophets.  And  how  most 
graciously  by  ana  in  Jesus  Christ. 

So  complete  is  the  revelation  that  we  are  left  with- 
out excuJse  if  we  fail  to  obev. 

II.  — Man's  duty  is  to  obey  God's  Will 
when  he  knovf^  it. 

Illustrate  how  obedience  is  the  one  great  require- 
ment all  through  the  Jewish  history.  And  the 
obedience  was  to  be  prompt,  unquestioning,  and 
entire. 

"We  ought  to  strive  to  know  God's  will,  and, 
knowing,  strive  to  do." 

Show  now  obedierce  was  also  the  very  essence  tf 
Christ's  requirement.  "If  ye  know  these  things, 
happy  ere  ye  if  ye  do  them." 

IIT.— Man's  duty  is  to  teach  God's  W^ill  to 

others. 
Especially  to  his  children,  who  from  thi  ir  earlii  st 
yeais  need  to  be  trained  in  obedience.     Then,  it  hen 
old,  they  will  "  not  de^'Sit  from  it" 

IV.— In    fulfilling   his  duties  man   alone 

can  hope  to  find  his  true  life  (vcr.  47),  his 

prosperity,  and  his  peace  in  death. 

Of  tills  Moses  is  himFelf  the  model.     The  secret 

of  his  life  of   zealous  labour,   and  of   his  peaceful 

death,  was  his  ccnstant  effort  to  find  out  and  to  do 

God's  will. 

Yet  some  features  of  Moses'  dea*h  warn  us  of 
the  sin  of  alloining  passion  and  temper  to  ovrrcome 
obedience.  But  st  e  how  in  Moses'  death  juigmeM 
teas  tempered  v  it^i  mercy.      Bobert  Tuck,  B.  A. 
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liABB*  Hill.  — Bettor 
Jireopagus,      The    Court 
•at  in  the   qpen    air  on 
benobes,     forming    three 
aides  of  a  quadrangle.    A 
short  flight  of  sixteen  steps, 
eut  in  the  rock,  led  from 
the  agora  to  the  plateau 
where  the  Court  held  its 
sittings.    If  it  was  actuaU  j 
sitting  at   the  time,  the 
temptation   to    have   re- 
course to  it,  if  only  to  cause 
a  sensation,  and  to  terrify 
the  strange  disputant,  ma^ 
w^  hare  been    irresisti- 
Ue.  **  As  the  Apostle  stood 
tlrare,  he  looked  firom  the 
elight    eleyation    on    the 
temple  of  the  Eumenides 
below  him,  that  of  Theseus 
to  the  east^  and  facing  him 
on  the  Acropolis,  tiie  Par- 
thenon.   On  the  heiehtof 
that  hill  stood  the  cdossal 
bronse  statue  of  Athena  as 
the  tutelary  goddess  of  her 
beloTed  Athens,  below  and 
all  around  him  were  statues 
and  altars.    The  city  was 
'very   fuU    of    idols.'"— 
{Tlumptre^s    Commentary 
on  thcAcUofthe  Apostles,) 

Vbb.  24.— (y.  Yii.  48. 
Note  influence  of  Stephen. 

Ybb.  28. — ^A  quotation 
from  Aratus,  a  poet  of  Soli, 
in  Cilicia,  about  dOO  years 
before  St.  Paul.  (See  p, 
480.) 

iDionysius  the  Areopa- 
eit^  a  member  of  the  court 
hela  in  the  Areopagus. 
Some  think  that  St.  Paul 
was  actually  haled  before 
this  court,  which  had, 
amongst  other  duties,  to 
guard  the  religion  of  the 
State. 

Altars    and     temples    all 
around, 

To  many  a  Gkxl  the  preacher 

found. 
Heaven  could  not  hold  the 

God  he  knew. 
Earth  scarce  could  yield  the 

reverence  duo ; 
ITonght,    save  repentance, 

might  avail 
Such   majesty    aright    to 

hall. 


December  18.~-Moming. 

Paul's  Sermon  on  Mars'  Hill. 

BEADiNa,  Acts  zvii.  22-34.    Goldbn  Tbxt, 

1  Cor.  L  21. 

Cirettmstances. — Describe  the  crowded  market-plaoe^ 
and  curiosity  excited  by  St.  Paul's  announcements. 
Hurried  off  by  good-natured,  insolent  Athenians  up 
steps  to  height  whence  all  may  hear.  {Cf,  Faithful  in 
Vanity  Fair.)    Notice : — 

I.— The  PulpU. 

(3ee  marginalaid] .  Point  out  what  the  preacher  would 
see  from  it.  The  templec,  statues,  &c.  His  half-laugh- 
ing, half-curious  audience,  anxious  to  hear  this 
''babbler.'' 

II.— The  Text. 

The  book  he  used  was  the  city  itself,  outspread 
before  him — one  of  its  altars  furnished  a  text.  The 
city  proves  them  to  be  religious ;  this  altar  tells  of 
one  whom  confessedly  they  do  not  know.  Note  the 
Apostle's  tact  (ef.  Matt.  x.  16  ;  1  Cor.  ix.  22). 

III.— The  Sermon. 

The  subject  is  this  "Unknown  God,'*  and  His 
doings,  together  with  the  relation  in  which  men  stand 
to  Him  and  their  consequent  responsibility.  Notice, 
— ver,  24,  26,  His  mcy'esty  and  self-suffieieney,  Ver. 
26,  27,  His  providence,  Ver.  28,  inan's  relation  to 
JECim,  Ver.  29 — 31,  duties  resulting  from  this  relation, 
A  broad  basis,  gradually  narrowing  down  to  the  appli- 
cation, which  refers  to  present,  personal  duty. 

IV.— Results. 

As  after  most  earnest  preaching  the  results  were 
various:  1.  Some  mocked,  2.  Othenf '*  we  will  Hear 
thee  again, "   3.  Certain  * '  clave  unto  him  and  believed, ' ' 

The  Sunday  School  teacher  not  unlike  a  St.  Paul 
in  miniature.  He  teacher  about  God's  greatness,  and 
our  consequent  responsibility.  The  class  is  his  Areo- 
pagus, the  Sunday  school  his  Athens.  What  about 
the  scholars?  Who  will  mock?  Who  will  hear 
agunP    Who  will  believe  ?— Bey.  0.  A.  Goodha&t 
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IMBM  of  tM  nuige,  Sftho 
ofthemoimftMB.  TUgdk 
if  probftUj  a  iiMoial  na 
IbrKebo.   («Mi».  480.) 

"Hm ragfad  fommil of 
MooBt  Nebo  risM  abnipily 
4000  ft.  above  the  plain, 
•ad  ttiU  reUana  iu  name 
with  unchan^ped  meaning 
in  tlie   Arable,  Neba   or 

The  relation  between 
Joehtia  and  Moees is agood 
iUnttimtion  of  our  Lord's 
words  to  His  disoiples. 
Th.  iv.  87,  88.  As  Cowley 
•tya:— 

"  Life  did  never  to  one  man 

allow 
Time   to   disoorer  worlds 

and  conquer  too." 

The  view  which  Mosee 
saw  from  the  top  of  Nebo 
may  be  thus  outtined : — 

To  the  Mtiwardf  after  a 
few  hillocks,  Heshbon,  Ac., 
•boundless  plain  stretching 
Ux  into  Arabia,  **  one 
waving  ocean  of  com  and 
grass.'^  Southward,  Sihon 
and  other  peaks  behind 
which  "the  rosy  granite 
peaks  of  Arabia  faded  into 
the  distance."  Weitward, 
fhe  weitem  outline  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  behind  the 
ridge  of  Hebron  as  far  as 
Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem. 
Northward,  the  deep  cleft 
of  Jordan,  Jericho,  Gcri- 
lim,  the  plain  of  Esdraelont 
and  still  farther  north, 
Tabor,  and  the  snowy 
height  of  Hermon,  whilst 
fiirther  east,  the  eye  would 
scan  "the  dark  fozesto  of 
Gilead,"  and  the  expanse 
of  Bashan.— (ZVM^mm.) 

Mount  Nebo  gained,  his  last 
long  look 

On  Canaan    Israel's  leader 
took. 

Saw  all  the  land  he  might 
not  tread 

ICra  his  meek  spirit  upward 
fled ; 

Saw,   and    passed    onward 
wlihoat  dx«ad. 


Dcoember  18— Afternoon. 

The  Death  of  Moses. 

Bbadxno,  Deut,  jxxiy,    Goldms  Tbxt»  Fialm  ezvi  15. 

The  great  leader  muet  die  at  last  (ver.  7).  Seemed 
still  aotiye  and  clear-headed,  but  Qod  had  appcnnted 
the  hoar,  and  the  hour  was  come.    Note : — 

I.— The  Liast  Journey. 

What  a  traveller  lie  had  been !  Befer  to  the  past 
history:  Hidian,  Horeb,  Bgypt,  the  wilderness — 
his  wnole  life  and  pilgrimage.  This  last  journey 
(yer.  1)  up  a  mountain.  Not  the  first  mountain  he 
had  had  to  dimb — ef,  Sinai — to  receiye  the  law. 
Then,  to  attend  his  brother  at  his  death.  Now,  to 
see  the  land  and  die.  May  contrast  his  ascent  of 
Nebo  with  Balaam's — ^what  a  ditference  in  the  men 
and  in  the  objects  which  they  had  in  yiew ! 

II.— The  Last  Outlook. 

Heights  make  good  obaeryatories.  Here  Mosea 
could  look  back — ^benind  him  the  mountains  of  Arabia, 
associated  with  the  memories  of  a  lifetime.  He 
could  look  around — at  his  feet  were  the  pasture  lands 
already  conquered — earnest  of  the  promised  inheri- 
tance. He  could  look  forward — before  him  was  out- 
spread the  inheritance  itself  to  remind  him  of  God*s 
promises  which  should  surely  be  fulfilled.  There^ 
too,  as  eyer,  he  could  look  up  and  gain  help  from  Him 
whose  throne  is  heayen,  and  f(»*  whom  earth  is  but 
the  footstool.  The  eye  sees  that  which  it  has  ths 
power  to  see.  Moses  had  been  learning  all  his  life 
through,  how  lightly  to  use  this  last  obseryatory. 

III.— The  Last  Incidents. 

Ver.  6 .  A  simple  record—*  *  Moses  died  V  A  gloriom 
epitaph — ''The servant  of  the  Lord!"  An  honourable 
burial --**  He  buried  him  !**  Death,  the  penalty  of  sin, 
ineyitable.  Yet  God's  fayonr  makes  it  easy;  al- 
lowed to  yiew  the  land  he  may  not  enter,  and  then 
(xxzii.  50)  be  "  gathered  unto  lus  people  "  {cf.  Matt. 
zxii.  32). 

Conclusion. — ^The  good  man  dies,  but  his  faith  liyes 
on ;  a  fire  which  may  kindle  other  hearts,  so  that 
others  may  follow  in  ms  footsteps. 

Israel  mourned  for  Moses  (yer.  8),  but  one  specially 
inherited  his  spirit  (yer.  9).  The  new  leader,  not 
like  the  old  in  many  respects  (yer.  10),  but  en- 
dowed with  a  like  faith,  inspired  by  the  same  spirit 
We  cannot  expect  to  be  great  as  Moses  was,  but  we, 
too,  may  ''imitate  his  faith,"  and  a  greater  than 
Joshua  is,  with  us  as  our  Leader,  to  whom  we  may 
apply  for  help  at  all  times  {Meb,  ziii.  8). 

'  BBy.  G.  A.  GrOODHA&T. 
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Sbbf  Hib  Stab.— "If 
astrology  be  ever  so  absurd, 
^et  tbeie  is  nothing  absurd 
in  the  supposition  that  the 
Maei  thould  be  led  to 
troth,  even  through  the 
gateway  of  ddiuion,  if  the 
spirit  of  sincerity  and  truth 
was  in  them.**— (Farrar.) 

Thi  housb.— The  Magi 
arrived  at  Bethlehem  some 
time  after  our  Lord's  birth, 
when  His  parents  had  been 
able  to  find  some  dwelling 
other  than  the  caravanserai. 
OiPTs. — Apparently  ofTer- 
ed  as  a  sign  of  homage  to 
the  new-born  King. 

Have  you  found 


J 

E 
S 
U 
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EWS*  DB8IKB. 
ASTEBN  STAR. 
AVIOUB  POUND. 
NGOMFORTABLS  EjNG. 

EBK  AND  FIND 
THB  DB8TBB  OV  AIL 
HATI0N8. 


Hints  for  teaehing  the 
blackboard  Lesson.  — 
Speak  of  the  promised 
Messiah ;  Jews  desire  to  see 
Him.  Picture :  Magi 
studying  the  stars;  bew 
STAB  seen.  Visit  to  Jeru- 
salem. Journey  to  Bethle- 
hem.      SaYIOUB      B0X7ND. 

Joy  of  the  Magi;  their 
gins,  and  return  home. 
Take  the  school  back  to 
Jerusalem.  Scene  at 
Herod's  palace :  Priests, 
scribes,  and  teachers  of  the 
law  gathered. 

mite  the  words  on  the 
board  as  jou  proceed  with 
the  story.  Question  out 
what  the  wise  men  did.  We 
too  may  seek  akd  vind. 
Ask  for  title  of  les«on. 
Write  it  as  above,  children 
spelling  out  the  words. 
Kub  out  first  four  lines  of 
the  plan,  initials  excepted. 
Insert  at  top,  JECave  you 
found.  Then  question 
(point)  Have  you  found 
Jesus  the  desire  of  all 
nations P  Bub  out  topline 
and  four  initials.  Your 
board  now  says : 

"  Seek  and  find 
The  desire  of  all  nations." 
ifrom   which    make   your 
practical  applications.- 
Mi,  N$e. 


December  20.— Morning. 

The  Desire  of  all  Nations. 

Beading,  Matt.  ii.  1—12.    Golden  Text,  Hag,  ii.  7. 

All  nations  desire  wealth  (cf.  Haggai  ii.  7,  8),  but 
there  is  better  wealth  than  gold  and  silver.  Even 
these  are,  in  some  sort,  types  of  One  who  can  satisfy 
longings  which  they  can  never  satisfy.  Take  the 
story  of  these  wise  men,  and  notice  : — 

I.— A  Good  Object 

Thejr  came  seeking  Christ.  Contrast  Herod's  object, 
later,  m  undertaking  the  same  search  ;  also  the  object 
of  our  Lord's  parents  (Luke  ii.)  to  aJlay  their  uneasi* 
ness  after  they  had  lost  Him.  Many  objects  for 
seeking — some  want  comfort,  some  rest,  some  strength, 
^he  highest  aim  not  to  get,  bat  to  give.  Here  the 
wise  men  (ver.  2)  wanted  to  give  themselves — to 
proffer  their  allegiance  to  the  new-bom  King.  All 
elee  follows  if  this  is  put  first. 

II.— A  Right  Method  to  attain  their 

Object. 

1.  Tried  the  only  way  they  knew  to  discover  His 
birthplace.  Astrology  a  false  science,  but  these  men 
had  been  educated  to  believe  in  it,  and  God  rewarded 
their  sincerity  by  allowing  even  error  to  be  made  a  help 
to  them. 

2.  Acted  upon  the  little  light  they  gained ;  not  con- 
tent to  sit  still,  but  followed  the  indications  of  the 
star. 

3.  Ter severed  in  spite  of— 

(a)  Hardships  by  the  way ;  a  long  journey  across 
burning  deserts. 

(d)  Disappointment  at  the  journey's  end.  No  one 
at  Jerusalem  had  heard  of  the  King's  arrival. 

So  their  perseverance  was  rewarded.  They  came 
at  length  into  the  King's  presence  and  were  permitted 
to  offer  their  tribute  as  His  subjects. 

Conclusion. — We  desire  to  find  Christ.  Why  P  If 
that  we  may  obey  and  worship  Him,  our  search  is  sure 
to  prove  successful.  The  way  has  its  difficulties,  but 
even  these  will  minister  to  eventual  success.  Christ 
is  to  be  found  by  all  if  only  they  be  sincere  in  the 
desire  to  find  Him,  and  when  He  is  found  no  earthly 
treasure — though  all  nations  desire  it— can  possibly  be 
compared  with  Him.  Gold  and  silver — the  desire  of 
all  nations — are  not  to  be  despised,  but  contrast  with 
what  they  can  do  with  what  Christ  does  for  those  who 
^cve  Him.    He  is  the  Pearl  of  great  price. 

;;     Rev.  C.  a.  Goodhakt. 
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Altjji  Of  BvtvT  Or- 
vimivG— Tba  ptintion  of 
this  alur  wm  Terr  strik* 
uv«  It  WM  tiM  ini  ob- 
JMl  i^^K  oonfitmtad  the 
wonhipp^r  on  hii  aa* 
tnuieo.  Tfa  High  Priest 
oould  not  f  1  into  the  moo- 
Uuaj  to  barn  ineeiiaa  h»- 
fon  tbe  L  ird  without  tak- 
ing liTo  eoalt  from  thia 
altar,  nor  oould  ha  rater 
and  perfijrm  hie  holv  fune- 
tiou  without  being  himielf 
fprinkled  with  tha  blood  of 
•the  Tiotime  dam  thereon. 
— Fairbaim. 

AsAJSKL.— Thia  word  haa 
been  explained  aa  a  detig- 
nation  (L)  of  the  goat  tt- 
aelf— the  goat  aent  avar, 
orthe  let-looie  goat;  (if.) 
of  the  pUce  to  which  it 
waa  aen^  or  deaert  plaoea ; 
(iii.)  of  a  peraonal  bebg 
to  whom  the  goat  was  aent, 
or  an  evil  demon ;  (ty.)  of 
tbe  lot  eait  upon  it,  or  for 
complete  aending  avay,  or 
for  the  removal  of  ain. 

FiSBT  Sbbpbvts.— The 
anakea  againat  which  the 
Brasen  Serpent  waa  ori- 
^nally  raised  at  a  protec- 
tion, were  peculiar  to  the 
•eastern  portion  of  the 
Sinaitie  deaert.  There, 
and  nowhere  elae,  and  in 
no  other  moment  of  their 
hbtoiy,  could  thia  aymbol 
have    originated.  —  iStofi. 


The  Mosaic  System. 

Jhtties  enjoined. 
Obedience  required. 
Rebellion  puniahed. 
Salvation  provided. 


Agaasiz  saja :  **  Life  ia 
not  aufficientlj  long  to 
•enable  a  man  to  get  rich 
and  do  hia  duty  to  hia 
fellow-men  at  the  same 
time."  Balaam  could  not 
serve  Gk>d  and  at  the  aame 
time  give  hia  whole  aoul  to 
gaimng  wealth.    Canjou? 


December  26.— Afternoon. 

Review  of  the  Quarter's  Lessons. 

QoLDBK  Tbzt,  Eeb.  ii.  1. 

Thia  series  deals  almost  exdosiTelj  with  the  Mosaic 
religious  system,  and' the  leasoos  have  been  cboaea^  to 
help  in  teaching  the  great  pzinciples,  and  ihe  leading 
requirements  of  that  system. 

Id  reviewing,  we  must  remember  that  the  Law  was 
e  shadow  of  good  things  to  come.  Show  the 
difference  between  a  shculaw,  and  the  thing  or  person 
that  throws  the  shadow.  It  gives  but  a  bare,  colour- 
less outline,  bat  it  convinces  us  that  there  in  a 
sabstancs  that  throws  it.  The  substance  is,  in.  thU 
ease,  the  great  redeemiog  work  of  Christ. 

Again,  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  is  properly 
regarded  as  preparatory.  It  presented  pictures  to 
help  men  to  understand  the  great  spiritual  redemption 
when  it  came. 

In  reviewing  the  lessons  the  following  arrangement 
will  enable  the  teacher  to  cover  and  include  all  tha 
topics  dealt  with  in  the  quarter.  But  the  teacher 
will  have  to  be  careful  onlj  to  dwell  on  one  point — 
that  which  he  had  chiefly  impressed— in  each  lesson. 


I.— Great  Ceremonies* 

Under  this  may  be  included  questioning  on  the 
size,  contents,  and  arrangements  of  tbe  TabemaeU; 
on  the  spiritual  significance  of  the  Burnt  Offering, 
and  the  Peace  Offering ;  and  on  the  incidents  and 
teachings  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles, 

II.— Great  Duties. 

Under  this  recall  the  first  lesson  on  Free  Qvring ; 
and  also  that  on  the  day  of  Jubilee,  when  all  slavea 
were  to  be  liberated,  debts  remitted,  and  property 
restored. 

Show  how  thia  *  *  Day  of  Jubilee  *'  represented  and 
foreshadowed  the  ^^cuxeptdble  yearot  the  Lord  Jesus," 
how  the  "  Trumpet  of  the  Gospel  sounds." 

III.— Great  Incidents. 

Two  are  given.  Tbe  judgment  on  sacrilegious 
Na4ab  and  Abihu;  and  the  familiar  story  of  the 
Brazen  Serpent,  which  so  readily  suggests  Gospel 
teachings. 

lY.— Great  Men. 

Balaam  and  Moses,  But  they  were  great  in  very 
different  senses.  Balaam  is  a  warning,  Moeas  an 
example.    Moses  is  a  man  of  God, 

Bobbbt  Tuck,  B.A. 
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PAOB 

Abarim-Nebo 460 

Acting  Falsehood 279 

AffecUon 90 

Abana,  The»  andFharpar 182 

AnceU'  Song 38 

Animation  89 

Answerer  of  Prayer,  The  364 

Ant,  The  307 

Apostolic  Courage 399 

Art  of  keeping  souls.  The  58 

Art  of  listening 302 


Babylon,  The  City  of  

Balaam 

Beauty  and  Favour 

Belfiy,  The  Class  in  the 

.Belshazzar  

Belshazzar  and  Sacrilege  

Best  School,  The  

Best  Treasure,  The 

Bethlehem  

Bible  Circulation,  Societies  for  

Bible,  Value  of  the  

Birth  of  Jesus,  The  

Blotted  out  of  the  Book 

Book  of  Books,  The 

Boy's  Explanation  of  the  Fifth  Com- 
mandment   

Boyhood  of  Jesus,  The 

Branch  School,  Our 

Bricks  with  and  without  Straw  

Broadcast  thy  seed  (poetry) 

Bunyan 

Burning  Hearts 

Burnt  Offering,  The 


-Call  of  Moses,  The 

Call  of  Samuel,  The 

Call  of  Wisdom,  The   

-Garmel 

Cast  into  the  Den  of  Lions  

Centenary  Hymn  for  Sunday  Schools  ... 

Centenary  Beview,  A 

Chalmers,  Dr.,  Petitions  of  

•Cheerfulness  

Cheerful  Service  

€hild  in  the  Palace,  The   

Child  Ministry  

Child's  Zeal  for  Clod's  House,  A 

Children's  Praise 

Children's  Sports,  Ancient  and  Modem 

Ohrist  to  be  followed  above  all 

Christ  with  us  in  trials  

Christ's  Kingdom 

Christ's  Besurrection 

Christian  Benevolence,  True  Source  of... 

Christians.  Unite  (Music; 
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Jhe  ^unday  ^chool  Jeacher 

fOR    1882. 

OVB  plans  thus  far  for  oar  next  Yolame  are  as  follows : — 

In  addition  to  the  nsnal  Lesson  Help,  Oatliaes,  Illastrations,  &o., 
we  propose  Papers  on  the  following  subjects  : 

The  Prayers  and  Songs  of  the  Bible.    By  Rev.  H.  J.  Rgb/ohus,  B.A. 

The  New  Readings  in  Mark's  Gospel.  Showing  the  bearing  of  the 
Bevised  Version  upon  the  International  Lessons  for  1882.  By  Bey. 
B.  Tuck,  B  A. 

Modern  Lives  of  Our  Lord ;  considered  with  a  view  to  the  Needs  of 
Sunday  School  Teachers.     By  W.  Garrett  Hordeb. 

De  Quincey,  as  a  subject  for  the  Study  of  Teachers  By  J.  B.  S. 
Clifford. 

The  Heroism'of  a  Quiet_Life.     By  the  Rev.  Alfred  Rowland,[LL.B. 
The  General  Exercises  of  the  Sunday  School.    By  Rev.  W.  F.  Crafts . 

Tales  and  Sketches,'illa8trative  of  the  Blessings  of  Sunday  School 
Life. 

Notes  of  Work  among  the  Children  on  the  Continent. 

Sunday  School  Music  and  Poetry  will  occupy  some  portion  of  oar 
space. 


Among  our  more  occasional  Contributors  will  be  Rev.  Wm.  Statham, 
Rev.  W.  Walters,  Rev.  W.  Skinner,  Mr.  W.  H.  Groser,  B.Sc,  Rev.  C 
A.  Goodhar^,  Rev.  W.  H.  Whitbread,  Rev.  J.  Bylee,  Rev.  T.  G.  Coster, 
R3V.  W.  S.  Edwards,  Miss  Ryder,  Mrs.  Crafts,  Mrs.  E.  Skinner,  Mr. 
G.  Holden  Pike,  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Brown. 
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